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PART II. 
CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


LYRIC POETRY.—THE SEVEN WISE MEN. 


Tue interval between 776-560 z.c. presents to us a remark- 
able expansion of Grecian genius in the creation of their 
elegiac, iambic, lyric, choric, and gnomic poetry, which 
was diversified in a great many ways and improved by 
many separate masters. The creators of all these different 
styles—from Kallinus and Archilochus down to Stesichorus 
—fall within the two centuries here included; though 
Pindar and Simonidés, “the proud and high-crested bards,” ! 
who carried lyric and choric poetry to the maximum of 
elaboration consistent with full poetical effect, lived in the 
succeeding century, and were contemporary with Age ana 
the tragedian Aischylus. The Grecian drama, duration 
comic as well as tragic, of the fifth century Goce lyrio 
B.c., combined the lyric and choric song with the poetry. 
living action of iambic dialogue—thus constituting the last 
ascending movement in the poetical genius of the race. 
Reserving this for a future time, and for the history of 
Athens, to which it more particularly belongs, I now pro- 
pose to speak only of the poetical movement of the two 
earlier centuries, wherein Athens had little or no part. 
So scanty are the remnants, unfortunately, of these earlier 

; ‘ Himerius, Orat. iii, p. 426, Wernsdorf—dyépwyor xal, opav- 
Vere 
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poets, that we can offer little except criticisms borrowed 
at second-hand,. and a few general considerations on their 
workings and tendency. ! | 
Archilochus and Kallinus both appear to fall about 

Epical age the middle of the seventh century 8.0., and it is 
preceding with them that the innovations in Grecian poetry 
the lyrical. Commence. Before them, we are told, there 
existed nothing but the Epos, or Daktylic Hexameter 
poetry, of which much has been said in my former volume 
—being legendary stories or adventures narrated, together 
with addresses or hymns to the gods. We must recollect, 
too, that this was not only the whole poetry, but the whole 
literature of the age. Prose composition was altogether 
unknown. Writing, if beginning to be employed as an 
aid to a few superior men, was at any rate generally 
unused, and found no reading public. The voice was the | 
only communicant, and the ear the only recipient, of all 
those ideas and feelings which. productive minds in the 
community found themselves impelled to pour out; and 
both voice and ear were accustomed to a musical recitation 
or chant, apparently something between song and speech, 
with simple rhythm and a still simpler occasional accom- 
rapa from the primitive four-stringed harp. Such 

abits and requirements of the voice and ear were, at that 
time, inseparably associated with the success and popularity 
of the poet, and contributed doubtless to restrict the range 
of subjects with which he could deal. The type was to a 
certain extent consecrated, like the primitive statues of 
the gods, from which men only ventured to deviate by 
gradual and almost unconscious innovations. Moreover, 
in the first half of the seventh century z.c., that genius 
which had once created an Iliad and an Odyssey was no 
longer to be found. The work of hexameter narrative had 
come to be prosecuted by less gifted persons—by those 
Cyclic poets of whom I have spoken in the preceding 
volumes. 


} For the whole subject of this 
chapter, the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters 
of O. Mtiller’s History of the Li- 
terature of Ancient Greece, where- 
in the lyric poets are handled 
with greater length than consists 
with the limits of this work, will 


be found highly valuable—chap- 
ters abounding in erudition and 
ingenuity, but not always within 
the limits of the evidence. 

The learned work of Ulrici (Ge- 
schichte der Griechischen Poesie 
~Lyrik) is still more open to the 
same remark. . 
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Such, as far as we can make it out amidst very un- 


certain evidence, was the state of the Greek 
mind immediately before elegiac and lyric poets 
appeared; while at the same time its experience 
was enlarging by the formation of new colonies, 
and the communion among various states tend- 


Wider 
range of 
subjects for 
poetry— 
new metres 
—enlarged 


musical 
scale. 


ang to increase by the freer reciprocity of 
religious games and festivals. There arose a demand for 
turning the literature of the age (I use this word as 
synonymous with the poetry) to new feelings and purposes, 
and for applying the rich, plastic, and musical language of 
the old epic, to present passion and circumstance, social 
as well as individual. Such a tendency had become obvious 
in Hesiod, even within the range of hexameter verse. Now 
the same causes which led to an enlargement of the subjects 
of poetry inclined men also to vary the metre, In regard 
to this latter point, there is reason to believe that the 
expansion of Greek music was the immediate determining 
cause. For it has been already stated that the musical scale 
and instruments of the Greeks, originally very narrow, 
were materially enlarged by borrowing from Phrygia and 
Lydia, and these acquisitions seem to have been first 
realized about the beginning of the seventh century s.c., 
through the Lesbian harper Terpander—the Phrygian (or 
Greco-Phrygian) flute-player Olympus—and the Arkadian 


or Beotian flute-player Klonas. Terpander made 
the important advance ofexchanging the original 
four-stringed harp for one of seven strings, 
embracing the compass of one octave or two 
(zreek tetrachords; while Olympus as well as 


Improve- 
ment of the 
harp by 
Terpander 
—of the 
flute by 
Olympus 
and others. 


kKKicnas taught many new nomes or tunes on the 
flute, to which the Greeks had before been strangers— 
probably also the use of a flute of more varied musical 
compass. Terpander is said to have gained the prize 
at the first recorded celebration of the Lacedsemonian 
festival of the Karneia, in 676 3.c. This is one of the best- 
ascertained points among the obscure chronology of the 
seventh century; and there seem grounds for assigning 
Olympus and Klonas to nearly the same period, a little 
before Archilochus and Kallinus.! To Terpander, Olympus, 


1 These early innovators in Gre- century B.0., were very imperfectly 
cian music, rhythm, metre and known even to~ those contempo- 
poetry, belonging to the seventh raries of Plato and Aristotle, who 


rR ? 
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and Klonas, are ascribed the formation of the earliest 
musical nomes known to the inquiring Greek of later 
times; to the first, nomes on the harp; to the two latter, 
on the flute—every nome being the general scheme or basis 
of which the airs actually performed constituted so many 


variations, within certain defined limits. 1 


Terpander em- 


ployed his enlarged instrumental power as a new accom- 


tried to get together facts for a 
consecutive history of music. The 
treatise of Plutarch, De Musica, 
shows what contradictory state- 
ments he found. He quotes from 
four different authors—Heraklei- 
dés, Glaukus, Alexander, and Aris- 
toxenus, who by no means agreed 
in their series of names and facts. 
The first three of them blend to- 
gether mythe and history. The 
Anagraphé or inscription at Si- 
kyon, which professed to give a 
continuous list of such poets and 
musicians as had contended at the 
Sikyonian games, began with a 
large stock of mythical names— 
Amphion, Linus, Pierius, &c, (Plu- 
tarch, Music, p. 1132). Some auth- 
ors, according to Plutarch (p. 
1133), made the great chronological 
mistake of placing Terpander as 
contemporary with Hippénax; a 
proof how little of chronological 
evidence was then accessible. 
That Terpander was victor at 
the Spartan festival of the Kar- 
neia in 676 B.0.. may have been 
learnt by Hellanikus from the 
Spartan registers: the name of the 
Lesbian harper Perikleitas ag ha- 
ving gained the same prize at some 
subsequent period (Plutarch, De 
Mus, p. 1188) probably rests on 
the same authority. That Archi- 
lochus was rather later than Ter- 
pander, and Thalétag rather later 
than Archilochus, was the state- 
ment of Glaukus (Plutarch, De 
Mus. p. 1134), Klonas and Polym- 
-néstus are placed later than Ter- 
pander; Archilochus later than 


Klonas: Alkman is said to have 
mentioned Polymnéstus in one of 
his songs (p. 1188-1135). It can 
hardly be true that Terpander gain- 
ed four Pythian prizes, if the 
festival was octennial prior to its 
reconstitution by the Amphiktyons 
(p. 1132). Sakadas gained three 
Pythian prizes after that period, 
when the festival was quadrennial 
(p. 1184). 

Compare the confused indications 
in Pollux, iv. 65, 66, 78, 79. The 
abstract given by Photius of cer- 
tain parts of the Chrestomathia of 
Proclus (published in Gaisford’s 
edition of Hephestion, p. 375-389), 
is extremely valuable, in spite of 
its brevity and obscurity, about 
the lyric and choric poetry of 
Greece. 

1The difference between Nopnog 
and Méhdo¢ appears in Plutarch, 
De Musica, p. 1132—Kal to» Tép- 
navipov, xbappbixtdy TOUNTHY veer 
VOPWY, RATA VOBLOV ExAOTOV Tole Exget 
toig éxut0v xal tots ‘Opyipav gery, 
mepitiBévta, adewwev tote dy dow dno 
pyvar 6& toUTOy A€yer dvopata npw- 
tov Totg xtGapwotxote vopotg. 

The nomes were not many in 
number; they went by special 
names; and there was disagreement 
of opinion ag to the persons who 
had composed them (Plutarch, 
Music. p. 1133). They were mo- 
nodic, not choric—intended to be 
sung by one person (Aristot. 
Problem. xix. 15). Herodot. i. 23, 
about Arion and the Nomus Or- 
thius, 
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paniment to the Homeric poems, as well.as to certain epic 

rowmia or hymns to the gods of his own composition. 

ut he does not seem to have departed from the Hexameter 
verse and the Daktylic rhythm, to which the new accom- 
paniment was probably not quite suitable; and the idea 
may thus have been suggested of combining the words 
also according to new rhythmical and metrical laws. 

It is certain, at least, that the age (670-600) immedi- 
ately succeeding Terpander—comprising Archi- 
lochus, Kallinus, Tyrtzeus and Alkman, whose 
relations of time one to another we have no cer- 
tain means of determining,! though Alkman 
‘seems to have been the latest-—presents a re- 
markable variety both of new metres and of new 
rhythms, superinduced upon the previous Daktylic Hexa- 
meter. The first departure from this latter is found in the 
elegiac verse, employed seemingly more or less by all the 
four above-mentioned poets, but chiefly by the first two, 
and evenescribed by some to the invention of Kallinus. 
‘Tyrteus in his military march-songs employed the Ana- 
pestic metre, while in Archilochus as well as in Alkman 
we find traces of a much larger range of metrical variety— 
Jambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, Ionic, &c.—sometimes even 
asynartetic or compound metres, Anapestic or Daktylic 
blended with Trochaic or Iambic. What we have remaining 


Archilo- 
chus, 
Kallinus, 
Tyrteus, 
and Al- 
kman— 
670-600 B.C, 


'4Mr, Olinton (Fasti Hellen. ad 
finn. 671, 665, 644) appears to me 
noway satisfactory in his chrono- 
logical arrangement of the poets 
of this century. I agree with O. 
Miller (Hist. of Literat. of Ancient 
Greece, ch, xii. 9) in thinking that 
he makes Terpander too recent, 
and Thalétas too ancient; I also 
believe both Kallinus and Alkman 
to have been more recent than the 
place which Mr. Clinton assigns to 
them; the epoch of Tyrtxus will 
‘depend upon the date which we 
assign to the second Messenian 
war. . tee 

How very imperfectly the chro- 
nology of the poetical names even 
of the sixth century 8.c.—Sappho, 
Anakreon, Hippénax—was known 


to writers of the beginning of the 
Ptolemaic age (or shortly after 
300 B.C.), we may see by the mis- 
takes noted in Atheneus, xiii. p. 
~599. Hermesianax of Kolophon, 
the elegiac poet, represented Ana- 
kreon as the lover of Sappho; 
this might perhaps be not absolute- 
ly impossible, if we supposed in 
Sappho an old age like that of 
Ninon de VWEnclos; but others 
(even earlier than Hermesianax, 
since they are quoted by Chame- 
leon) represented Anakreon, when 
in old age, as addressing verses to 
Sappho still young. Again, the 
comic writer Diphilus introduced 
both Archilochus and Hippénax 
as the lovers of Sappho. 
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from Mimnermus, who comes shortly after the poner 
‘four, is elegiac. His contemporaries Alksus and Sappho, 
besides employing most of those metres which they found 
existing, invented each a peculiar stanza, which is familiarly 
known under a name derived from each. In Solon, the 
ounger contemporary of Mimnermus, we have the elegiac, 
1ambic, and trochaic: in Theognis, yet later, the elegiac 
only. Arion and Stesichorus appear to have been innova- 
tors in this department, the former by his improvement in 
the dithyrambic chorus or circular song and dance in honour 
of Dionysus—the latter by his more elaborate choric compo- 
sitions, contaihing not only a strophé and antistrophé, but. 
also a third division or epode succeeding them, pronounced 
by the chorus standing still. Both Anakreon and Ibykus 
likewise added to the stock of existing metrical varieties. 
We thus see that within the century and a half succeeding 
Terpander, Greek poetry (or Greek literature, which was 
then the same thing) became greatly enriched in matter as 
well as diversified in form. | 
To a certain extent there seems to have been a real 
connexion between the two. New forms were essential 
for the expression of new wants and feelings—though the 
assertion that elegiac metre is especially adapted for one 
set of feelings, trochaic for a second, and iambic for a 
third, if true at all, can only be admitted with great lati- 
tude of exception, when we find so many of them employed 
by the poets for very different subjects—gay or melancholy, 
New metres Uitteror complaining, earnest orsprightly—seem- 
cuperadded ingly with little discrimination. But the adop- 
to the tion of some new metre, different from the per. 


Hexameter . . 
~—Elegiac, petual series of hexameters, was required when 
jambic, _ the poet desired to do something more than re- 


count a long story or fragment of heroic legend 
-—when he sought to bring himself, his friends, his enemies, 


' The Latin poets and the Alex- 
andrine critics seem to have both 
insisted on the natural mournful- 


neas of the elegiac metre (Ovid. 


Heroid. xv. 7; Horat. Art. Poet. 
75): see also the fanciful explana- 
tion given by Didymus in the 
Etymologicon Magnum, v. "EAs- 
7106. 

We learn from Hephestion (c. 


vili. p. 45, Gaisf.) that the Ana- 
pestic march-metre of Tyrteus was 
employed by the comic writers 
also, for a totally different vein 
of feeling. See the Dissertation of 
Franck, Callinus, p. 87-48 (Lips- 
1816). 

Of the remarks made by O. Miil- 
ler respecting the metres of these 
early poets (History of the Litera- 
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his city, his hopes and fears with regard to matters recent 
or impending, all before the notice of the hearer, and that 
too at once with brevity and animation. The Greek hex- 
ameter, like our blank verse, has all its limiting conditions 
bearing upon each separate line, and presents to the hearer 
no predetermined resting-place or natural pause beyond. 
In reference to any long composition, either epic and dra- 
matic, such unrestrained licence is found convenient, and 
the case was similar for Greek epos and drama—the single- 
lined Iambic Trimeter being generally used for the dia- 
logue of tragedy and comedy, just as the Daktylic Hexa- 
meter had been used for the epic. The metrical changes 
introduced by Archilochus and his contemporaries may be 
compared to a change from our blank verse to the rhymed 
couplet and quatrain. The verse was thrown into little 
systems of two, three, or four lines, with a pause at the 
eud of each; and the halt thus assured to, as well as ex- 
pected and relished by, the ear, was generally coincident 
with a close, entire or partial, in the sense which thus 


came to be distributed with greater point and effect. 


The elegiac verse, or common 


meter (this second line bei 


exameter and Penta- 
an hexameter with the third 


and sixth thesis,2 or the last half of the third and sixth 
foot suppressed, and a pause left in place of it), as well as 


ture of Ancient Greece, ch. xi. 8. 
8-12, &c,; ch. xii, 8.1, 2, &c.), many 
appear to me uncertified and dis- 
putable, 

For some good remarks on the 
fallibility of men’s impressions 
respecting the natural and inherent 
780¢ of particular metres, see Adam 
Smith (Theory of Moral Sentiment, 
Part vy. ch. i, p. 829), in the 
edition of his works by Dugald 
Stewart. | 

} See the observations in Aris- 
totle (Bhetor. iii, 9) on the AéEr, 
sipopévy as compared with Aé&t< 
xarestpappdvy'— Adee slpopévyn, 7 
obdév Eyer téoc abta xa8? abtyy, ay 
uh to mpaypa td Aeydpevoy tedscOy: 
—xateatpappdvy Sé, Hh dv neprddore’ 
Aéyw 3% replodov, AdEw Eyoucay ap- 
yy xal cedsuthy adch xa? abtihy xal 
péyefos sbodvortoy. 


2 Temploy, however unwillingly, 
the word thesis here (arsis and 
thesis) in the sense in which it is 
used by G. Hermann (“Illud tem- 
pus, in quo ictus est, arsin; ea 
tempora, que carent ictu, thesin 
vocamus,” Hjement. Doctr. Metr. 
sect. 15), and followed by Boeckh, 
in his Dissertation on the Metres 
of Pindar (i. 4), though I agree 
with Dr. Barham (in the valuable 
Preface to hia edition of Hephss- 
tion, Oambridge, 1843, pp. 5-8) that 
the opposite sense of the words 
would be the preferable one, just 
as it was the original sense in 
which they were used by the best 
Greek musical writers: Dr. Bar- 
ham’s Preface is very instructive 
on the difficult subject of ancient 
rhythm generally. 
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the Epode (or Iambic Trimeter followed by an Iambic' 
Dimeter) and some other binary combinations of verse 
Archilo- | which we trace among the fragments of Archi- 
chus. lochus, are conceived with a view to such increase 
of effect both on the ear and the mind, not less than to 
the direct pleasures of novelty and variety. The Iambic 
metre, built upon the primitive Jambus or coarse and 
licentious jesting! which formed a part of some Grecian 
festivals (especially of the festivals of Démétér as well in 
Attica as in Paros, the native country of the poet), is only 
one amongst many new paths struck out by this inventive 
genius. His exuberance astonishes us, when we consider 
that. he takes his start from little more than the simple 
Hexameter,? in which too he was a distinguished composer 


- Pare II, 


t Homer, Hymn. ad Cererem, 202; 
Hesychius, v. 'epupic; Herodot. v. 
88; Diodor. v. 4. There were va- 
rious gods at whose festivals scur- 
Tility (twacpec) was a consecrated 
practice, seemingly different festi- 
vals in different places (Aristot. 
Politic. vii. 15, 8). 

The reader will understand bet- 
ter what this consécrated scurri- 
lity means by comparing the des- 
cription of @ modern traveller in 
the kingdom of Naples (Tour 
through the Southern Provinces of 
the kingdom of Naples, by Mr. 
IKXeppel Craven, London, 1821, ch. 
Xv. p. 287):— 

“J returned to Gerace (the site 
of the ancient Epizephyrian Lokri) 
by one of those moonlights which 
gre known only in these latitudes, 
and which no pen or pencil can 
portray. My path lay along some 
corn-fields, in which the natives 
were employed in the last labours 
of the harvest, and I was nota 
little surprised to tnd myself sa- 
luted with a volley of opprobriousg 
epithets and abusive: language, 
uttered in the most threatening 
voice, and accompanied with the 
most insulting gestures. This ex- 
traordinary custom is of the most 
remote antiquity, and is observed 


towards all strangers during the 
harvest and vintage seasons; those 
who are apprised of it will keep 
their temper as well as their pre- 
sence of mind, as the loss of either 
would only serve as a signal for 
still louderinvectives, and prolong 
a@ contest in which success would 
be as hopeless as undesirable.” 

2 The chief evidence for the 
rhythmical and metrical changes 
introduced by Archilochus is to be 
found in the 28th chapter of Plu- 
tarch, De Musica, p. 1140—1141, in 
words very difficult to understand 
completely. See Ulrici Geschichte 
der Hellenisch, Poesie, vol. ii. p. 
881. . 

The epigram ascribed to Theo- 
kritus (No. 18 in Gaisford’s Poete 
Minores) shows that the poet had 
before him Hexameter composi- 
tions of Archilochus, as well as 
lyric— 

We éepehne t Eyevto xandezroc 

Ened te novelty, mpdg hOpay < dee 

Séuy. : | 
See the article on Archilochus in 
Welcker’s Kleine Schriften, p. 71- 
82, which has the merit of showing 
that iambic bitterness is far from 
being the only marked feature in 
his character and genius, 
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—for even of the elegiac verse he is-as likely to have been 
the inventor as Kallinus, just as he was the earliest popular 
and successful composer of table-songs or Skolia, though 
Terpander may have originated some such before him. 
The entire loss of his poems, excepting some few fragments, 
enables us to recognise little more than one characteristic 
—the intense personality which pervaded them, as well as 
that coarse, direct, and outspoken license, which afterwards 
lent such terrible effect to the old comedy at Athens. 
His lampoons are said to have driven Lykambés, the father 
of Neobulé, to hang himself. Neobulé had been promised 
to Archilochus in marriage, but that promise was broken, 
and the poet assailed both father and daughter with every 
species of calumny.t In addition to this disappointment, 
he was poor, the son of a s'ave-mother, and an exile from 
his country Paros to the unpromising colony of Thasos. 
The desultory notices respecting him betray a state of | 
suffering combined with loose conduct which vented itself 
sometimes in complaint, sometimes in libellous assault. 
He was at last slain by some whom his muse had thus 
exasperated. His extraordinary poetical genius finds but 
one voice of encomium throughout antiquity. His triumphal 
song to Héraklés was still popularly sung by the victors at 
Olympia, near two centuries after his death, in the days of 
Pindar; but that majestic and complimentary poet at once 
denounces the malignity, and attests the retributive suffer- 
ing, of the great Parian iambist.? | 
Amidst the multifarious veins in which Archilochus 
displayed his genius, moralising or gnomic poetry simonidés 
is not wanting; wimle his contemporary Simoni- of Amor 
dés of Amorgos devotes the Iarabic metre espe- Tinea, : 
cially to this destination, afterwards followed Tyrteus. 
out by Solon and Theognis. Kallinus, the earliest celebra- 
ted elegiac poet, so far as we can judge from his few 
fragments, employed the elegiac metre for exhortations of 
warlike patriotism; and the more ample remains which we 
possess of Tyrteus are sermons inthesamestrain, preaching 


-18ee Meleager, Epigram. cxix. 
8, Horat. Epist. 18, 23, and Epod. 
vi, 13, with the Scholiast; lian, 
V. H. x. 13. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. ii.55; Olymp. ix. 
1, with the Scholia; Euripid. Her- 
oul. Furens, 683-683, The eighteenth 


epigram of Theokritus (above al- 
luded to) conveys a striking tri- 
bute of admiration to Archilochus: 
compare Quintilian, x. 1, and Lie- 
bel, ad Archilochi Fragmenta, sect. 
5, 6, 7 
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to the Spartans bravery against the foe, and unanimity 
as well as obedience to the law at home. They are 
patriotic effusions, called forth by the circumstances 
of the time, and sung by single voice, with accompaniment 
of the flute, 1 to those in whose bosoms the flame of courage 
was to be kindled. For though what we peruse is in verse, 
we are still in the tide of real and present life, and we must 
suppose ourselves rather listening to an orator addressing 
the citizens when danger or dissension is actually impending. 
It is only in the hands of Mimnermus that elegiac verse 
comes to be devoted to soft and amatory subjects. His 
few fragments present a vein of passive and tender senti- 
ment, illustrated by appropriate matter of legend, such as 
would be cast into poetry in all ages, and quite different. 
from the rhetoric of Kallinus and Tyrteeus. 

The poetical career of Alkman is again distinct from 
Musical § that of any of his above-mentioned contempora-, 
and poeti- ries, ‘Their compositions, besides hymns to the 
dencies at gods, were principally expressions of feeling 
Sparta. intended to be sung by individuals, though 
sometimes also suited for the Kémus or band of festive 
volunteers, assembled on some occasion of common interest: 
those of Alkman were principally choric, intended for the 
song and arm nag Ge dance of the chorus. He wasa 
native of Sardis in Lydia, or at least his family were so: 
and he appears to have come in early life to Sparta, though 
his genius and mastery of the Greek language discounte- 
nance the story that he was brought over to Sparta as a 
slave. The most ancient arrangement of music at Sparta, 
generally ascribed to Terpander,? underwent considerable 
alteration, not only through the elegiac and anapestic 
measures of Tyrteus, but also through the Kretan Thalétas 
and the Lydian Alkman. The harp, the instrument of 
Terpander, was rivalled and in part superzeded by the flute 
or pipe, which had been recently rendered more éffective 
in the hands of Olympus, Klonas, and Polymnéstus, and 
which gradually became, for compositions intended to raise 
strong emotion, the favourite instrument of the two—being 
enpiie as accompaniment both to the elegies of Tyrteus, 
and to the hyporchemata (songs or hymns combined with 


} Atheneus, xiv. p. 630. Republic&, Fragm. xi. p. 182, ed, 
2 Plutarch, De Musick, pp. 1184, Neumann; Plutarch, De Sera Nue 
11385; Aristotle, De Lacedemon, min. Vindict. c. 18. p. 558, 
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dancing) of Thalétas; also, as the stimulus and regulator 
to the Spartan military march.! These elegies (as has 
been just remarked) were sung by one person in the midst 
of an assembly of listeners, and there were doubtless other 
compositions intended for the individual voice. But in 
eneral such was not the character of music and poetry at 
parta; everything done there, both serious and recreative, 
was public and collective, so that the chorus and its per- 
formance received extraordinary development. 

It has been already stated, that the chorus, with song 
and dance combined, constituted an important part of divine 
service throughout all Greece. It was originally a public 
manifestation of the’citizens generally—a large proportion 
of them being actively engaged in it,? and receiving some 
training for the purpose as an ordinary branch of education. 
Neither the song nor the dance under such conditions could 
be otherwise than extremely simple. But in process of 
time, the performance at the chief festival tended to be- 
come more elaborate and to fall into the hands of persons 
expressly and proce ores trained—the mass of the 
citizens gradually ceasing to take active part, and being 
present merely as spectators. Such was the practice which 
grew up in most parts of Greece, and especially at Athens, 
where the dramatic chorus acquired its highest perfection. 
But the drama never found admission at Sparta, and the 
peculiarity of Spartan life tended much to keep up the 
popular chorus on its ancient footing. It formed in fact 


‘ 


! Thucyd. v. 69-70, with the ode pév Oeode lrdwe abtm napa- 


Scholia—psta thy nokepexd@y vopwv 
- - « Aaxedarpdveor 68 Bpaddwe xat 
ond adblytdy fOr\AWy vopw éyxabec- 
ctWrwy, ob TOW Belov ydetv, add’ 
Twa dparde peta pudpod Baivorev, 
xai ph Sracnacbely adtoig H tabrc. 

Cicero, Tuscul. Qu. ii, 16. “Spar. 
tiatarum quorum procedit Mora 
ad tibiam, neque adhibetur ulla 
sine anapestis pedibus hortatio.” 

The flute was also the instrument 
appropriated to Eémus, or the ex- 
cited movement of half-intoxicated 
revellers (Hesiod, Scut. Hercul. 
80; Athenee. xiv. p. 617-618). 

2 Plato, Legg. vii. p. £03. Qbovta 
anal qgooyta xal dpyodpsvov, Worse 


OxiurzCsry Suvatoy elvar, &c.; compare 
p. 799; Maximus Tyr. Diss. xxxvii. 
4; Aristophan. Ran. 950-975; Athe- 
neus, xiv. p. 626; Polyb. iv. 30; 
Tucian, De Saltatione, c. 10, 1], 
16, 31, 

Compare Aristotle (Problem, xix. 
15) about the primitive character 
and subsequent change of the 
chorus; and the last chapter of 
the eighth book of his Politica: 
also astriking passage in Plutarch 
(De Cupidine Divitiarum, o. 8. p. 
527) about the transformation of 
the Dionysiac festival at Cheroneia 
from simplicity to costliness, 
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one element in that never-ceasing drill to which the Spartans 
were subject from their boyhood, and it served a purpose 
analogous to their military training, in accustoming them 
to simultaneous and sopulated movement—insomuch that 
the comparison between the chorus, especially in its Pyrrhic 
or war-dances, and the military endmoty, seems to have 
been often dwelt upon.t In the singing of the solemn 
eed in honour of Apollo, at the festival of the Hyakinthia, 
ing Agesilaus was under the orders of the chorus-master, 
and sang in the place allotted to him;? while the whole 
body of Spartans without exception—the old, the middle- 
aged, and the youth, the matrons and the virgins—were 
distributed in various choric companies,? and trained to 
harmony both of voice and motion, which was publicly ex- 
hibited at the solemnities of the Gymnopsdia. The word 
dancing must be understood in a larger sense than that in 
which it is now employed, and as comprising every variety 
of rhythmical, accentuated, conspiring movements, or 
gesticulations, or postures of the body, from the slowest 
to the quickest; cheironomy, or the decorous and expres- 
sive movement of the hands, being especially practised. 
We see thus that both at Sparta and in Kréte (which 
approached in respect to publicity of individual life most 
nearly to Sparta) the choric aptitudes and manifestations 


2 Athenzus, xiv. p. 628; Suidas, 
vol. iii. p. 715, ed. Kuster; Plutarch, 
Instituta Laconica, c. $2~—xwpw- 
Stag xal tpxywpdlag obx Hxpswyvto, 
Exwe pyts év onoudy, pyte &yv rat- 
dia, axrovWSL THY Avtikeyovtwy TOTS 
yoporg—which exactly corresponds 
with the ethical view implied in 
the alleged conversation between 
Solonand Thespis (Plutarch, Solon, 
c. 29: see above, ch. xi, vol. III. p. 
147), and with Plato, Legg. vii. 
p. 817. 

2 Xenophon, Agesilaus, ii. 17. 
otxate dredOwy ele ta ‘TaxtvOra, 
Enuv étay9y b=0 tod yoporotod, toy 
marvdva tw Gem cuveretédet. 

* Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 14, 16, 21; 
Atheneus, xiv. p. 631-632, xv. p. 
678; Xenopbon, Hellen. vi. 4, 15; 
De Republic. Leacedem. ix. 5; 


Pindar, Hyporchemata, Fragm. 78, 
ed. Bergk. 
Adxava pév napfévwy ayeda. 


Also Alkman, Fragm. 13, ed. 
Bergk; Antigon. Caryst. Hist. 
Mirab. c. 27. 


“ How extensively pantomimic 
the ancient orchésis was, may be 
seen by the example in Xenophon, 
Symposion vii. 5, ix. 3-6, and Plu- 
tarch, Symposion, ix. 15, 2: see 
K. F, Hermann, Wehrbuch der 
gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der 
Griechen, ch. 29. 

“Sane ut in religionibus saltare- 
tur, hee ratio est: quod nullam 
majores nostri partem corporis 
esse voluerunt, que non sentiret 
religionem: nam cantus ad ani- 
mum, saltatio ad mobilitatem cor- 
poris pertinet.” (Servius ad Virgil, 
Eclog. v. 73.) - . 
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occupied a larger space than in any other Grecian city. 
And as a certain degree of musical and rhythmical variety 
was essential to meet this want,! while music was never 
taught to Spartan citizens individually, we farther under- 
stand how strangers like Terpander, Polymnéstus, Thalétas, 
Tyrteens, Alkman, &c., were not only received, but acquired 
great influence at Sparta, in spite of the preponderant 
spirit of jealous seclusion in the Spartan character. All 
these masters appear to have been effective in 
their own special vocation—the training of the 
chorus—to which they imparted new rhythmical 
action, and for which they composed new music. 
But Alkman did this, and something more. He possessed 
the genius of a poet, and his compositions were read after- 
wards with pleasure by those who could not hear them 
sung or see them danced. In the little of his poems which 
remains we recognise that variety of rhythm and metre for 
which he was celebrated. In this respect he (together 
with the Kretan Thalétas, who is said to have introduced 
a more vehement style both of music and dance, with the 
Kretic and Peonic rhythm, into Sparta?) surpassed Ar- 
chilochus, preparing the way for the complicated choric 
movements of Stesichorus and Pindar. Some of his frag- 
ments, too, manifest that fresh outpouring of individual 
sentiment and emotion which constitutes so much of the 
charm of popular poetry. Besides his touching address 
in old age to the Beartnn virgins, over whose song and 
dance he had been accustomed to preside, he is not afraid 
to speak of his hearty appetite, satisfied with simple food 
and relishing a bowl of warm broth at the winter tropic. 


1 Aristot. Politic. viii. 4, 6. Ot 


Choric 
training— 
Alkman, 
Thalatas. 


whom ASlian (V. H. xii. 50) puts 


Adxwies—0d pavOdvovtss Bpwe 
Chvaveat xpivety dplw@de, we act, Ta 
{PROTA zal Ta pH TM perwy. 

2 Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 340. OTot 
<2 Kpyjtwy narjovec, &o.: see Boeckh, 
De Metris Pindari, ii. 7, p. 148; 
Ephorus ap. Strabo. x. p. 480; Plu- 
tarch, De Musica, p. 1182. 

Respecting Thalétas, and the 
gradual alterations in the character 
of music .at Sparta, Hoeckh has 
given much instructive matter 
(Kreta, vol. ili, p. 840-377), Re- 
specting Nympheus of Kydonia, 


in juxtaposition with Thalétas and 
Terpander, nothing is known. 

After what is called the second 
fashion of music (xatdotacic) had 
thus been introduced by Thalétas 
and his contemporaries—the first 
fashion being that of Terpander— 
no farther innovations were al- 
lowed. The ephors employed vio- 
lent means to prohibit the intended 
innovations of Phrynis and Timo- 
theus, after the Persian war: see 
Plutarch, Agis, c. 10. 

* Alkman, Fragm. 13-17, ed. Bergk, 
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He has attached to the spring an epithet, which comes 
home to the real feelings of a poor country more than 
those captivating pictures which abound in verse, ancient 
as well as modern. He calls it “the season of short fare” 
—the crop of the previous year being then nearly consumed, 
the husbandman is compelled to pinch himself until his 
new harvest comes in.! Those who recollect that in earlier 
periods of our history, and in all countries where there is 
little accumulated stock, an exorbitant difference is often 
experienced in the price of corn before and after the har- 
vest, will feel the justice of Alkman’s description. 
Judging from these and from a few other fragments 
of this poet, Alkman appears to have combined the life and 
exciting vigour of Archilochus in the song properly so 
called, sung by himself individually—with a larger know- 
ledge of musical and rhythmical effect in regard to the 
choric performance. He composed in the Laconian dialect 
—a variety of the Doric with some intermixture of Holisms. 
And ‘it was from him, jointly with those other composers 
who figured at Sparta during the century after Terpander, 
as well as from the simultaneous development of the choric 
muse? in Argos, Sikyon, Arcadia, and other parts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, that the Doric dialect acquired per- 


Doric 
dialect manent footing in Greece, as the only proper 
employed 


i a dialect for choric compositions. Continued by 
choriccom- Stesichorus and Pindar, this habit passed even 
positions. to the Attic dramatists, whose choric songs are 
thus in a great measure Doric, while their dialogue is 
Attic. At Sparta, as well as in other parts of Pelopon- 
nesus,? the musical and rhythmical style appears to have 


6 napozyor "Akupdyv: compare Fr. 
63, Aristides calls him 6 toy nap- 
Givwy éenavéetyng xab cduBourog (Or. 
xlv. vol. ii. p. 40, Dindorf). 

Of the Partheneia of Alkman 
(songs, hymns, and dances, com- 
posed for a chorus of maidens) 


1 Alkman, Frag. 64, ed. Bergk. 
"Qoag 8 goxxe tpzic, G2po¢ 
Kai yetpa x Wrwpry toltay 
Kai tétpatoyv to 7p, dxa 
Darrar pey, sofiew 8 &day 
Ovx dori. 
2 Plutarch, De Music&, c. 9. p. 


there were at least two books 
(Stephanus Byzant. v. ‘Epuciyn). 
He was the earliest poet who ac- 
quired renown in this species of 
composition, afterwards much pur- 
sued by Pindar, Bacchylidés, and 
Bimonidés of Keds; see Welcker, 
Alkman. Fragment. p. 10, 


1134, About the dialect of Alkman. 
see Ahrens, De Dialecto Molica. 
sect. 2,4; about his different metres, 
Welcker, Alkman. Fragm. p. 10-12, 

* Plutarch, De Musio4, c. 82. p 
1142, oc, 87, p, 1144; Athenexus, xiv, 
p. 682. In Kréte also, the popu- 
larity of the primitive musical 
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been fixed by Alkman and his contemporaries, and to have 
been tenaciously maintained, for two or three centuries, 
with little orno innovation; the more 50, as the flute-players 
at Sparta formed an hereditary profession, who followed 
the routine of their fathers. 1 | 

Alkman was the last poet who addressed himself to 
the popular chorus. Both Arion and Stesichorus composed 
for a body of trained men, with a degree of variety and in- 
volution such as could not be attained by a mere fraction 
of the people. The primitive Dithyrambus was 
a round choric dance and song in honour of 
Dionysus,? common to Naxos, Thebes, and seem- 
ingly to many other places, at the Dionysiac 
festival—a spontaneous effusion of drunken men 
in the hour of revelry, wherein the fee Archi- 
lochus, “with the thunder of wine full upon his 
mind,” had often taken the chief part.3 Its ex- 
citing character approached to the worship of the Great 
Mother in Asia, and stood in contrast with the solemn and 
stately pan addressed to Apollo. Arion introduced into 
it an alteration such as Archilochus had himself brought 
about in the scurrilous Iambus. He converted it into an 
elaborate composition inhonour of the god, sung and danced 
by a chorus of fifty persons, not only sober, but trained 
with great strictness; though its rhythm and movements, 
andits equipment in the character of satyrs, presented more 
or less an imitation of the primitive licence. Born at 
Methymna in Lesbos, Arion appears as a harper, singer, 
and composer, much favoured by Periander at Corinth, in 
which city he first “composed, denominated, and taught the 
Dithyramb,” earlier than any one known to Herodotus.‘ 


Arion and 
Stesichorus 
—substitu- 
tion of 

the pro- 
fessional 
in place 

of the 
popular 
chorus. 


composers was maintained, though: 


along with the innovator Timo- 
theus: see Inscription No. 8053, ap. 
Boeckh, Corp. Ins. 

1 Herodot. vi. 60, They were prob- 
ably a yévo¢g with an heroic pro- 
genitor, like the heralds, to whom 
the historian compares them. 

2 Pindar, Fragm. 44, ed. Bergk, 
Schol, ad Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 25; 
Proclus, Chrestomathia, o, 12-14, 
ad calc. Hephest. Gaisf. p. 382: 
compare W. M. Schmidt, In Dithy- 
rambum Poetarumque Dithyrambi- 


corum Reliquias, pp. 171-183 (Ber- 
lin 1845). 
* Archiloch. Fragm. 72, ed. Bergk. 
‘Q¢ Atwvbcou &vaxtog xarov Fapiat 
EOS 
Oida EAbpapBov, olve Evyxepzuvw- 
Bele ppevac. 

The old oracle quoted in Demos- 
then. cont. Meidiam, about the 
Dionysia at Athens, enjoins—Avo- 
yoo Syyotedy tepa tedetvy, xal xpa- 
cthpn xepdaxt, xal yopods latava. 

¢ Herodot. i. 23; Suidas, v.’Apiwy; 
Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 26. 
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He did not, however, remain permanently there, but travel- 
led from city to city exhibiting at the festivals for money, 
—especially to Sicilian and Italian Greece, where he ac- 
quired large gains. We may here again remark how the 
poets as well as the festivals served to promote a sentiment 
of unity among the dispersed Greeks. Such transfer of the 
Dithyramb, from the field of spontaneous nature into the 

-garden of art,! constitutes the first stage in the refinement 
of Dionysiac worship; which will hereafter be found still 
farther exalted in the form of the Attic drama. 

The date of Arion seems about 600 B.c., shortly after 

Alkman: that of Stesichorus is a few years later. ‘To the 
latter the Greek chorus owed a high degree of improvement, 
and in particular the final distribution of its performance 
into the Strophé, the Antistrophé,and the Epdédus: the turn, 
the return, and the rest. The rhythm and metre of the 
song during each strophé corresponded with that during 
theantistrophé, but was varied during the epédus, 
and again varied during the following strophés. 
Until this time the song had been monostrophic, 
consisting of nothing more than one uniform 
stanza, repeated from the beginning to the end 
of the composition;? so that we may easily see 
, how vast was the new complication and difficulty 
introduced by Stesichorus—anot less for the performers than 
for the composer, himself at that time the teacher and 
trainer of performers. Both this poet, and his contem- 
porary the flute-player Sakadas of Argos,—who gained the 
prize at the first three Pythian games founded after the 
Sacred War,—seem to have surpassed their predecessors 
in the breadth of subject which they embraced, borrowing 
from the inexhaustible province of ancient legend, and ex- 
panding the choric song into a well-sustained epical narra- 
tive. Indeed these Pythian games opened a new career 
to musical composers just at the time when Sparta began 
to be closed against musical novelties. 


Distribu- 
tion of the 
chorus by 
Stesichorus 
—Strophé 
— Antistro- 
phé,—Ep6- 
dus.‘ 


1 Aristot. Poetic. o. 6. éyévyjsay from the first seven (Hephestion,. 


zhy nolnow &x thy abtosys*tacpa- 
twv; again, to the same effect, ibid. 
c. 9. 

2 Alkman slightly departed from 
this rule: in one of his composi- 


tions of fourteen strophés, the last - 


seven were in a different metre 


c. xv. p. 134 Gaisf,; Hermann, Ele- 
menta Doctrin. Metrice, c. xvii. 
sect. 695). “Adxpavexyn xavotonla xat 
Ztystyopstog (Plutarch, De Musicé, 
p- 1136). 

* Pausaniag, vi. 14, 4; x. 7, 3. 
Sakadas, as well as Stesichorus, 


in considerable analogy 


) 
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_Alkeus and Sappho, both natives of Lesbos, appear 
about contemporaries with Arion B.o. 610-580. 
Of their once celebrated lyric compositions, 
scarcely anything remains. Butthe criticisms 
which are preserved on both of them place them in 
strong contrast with Alkman, who lived and composed 
under the more restrictive atmosphere of Sparta—and 
with the turbulent vehemence of 
Archilochus,! though without his intense private malig- 
nity. Both Alkeus and Sappho composed for their own 
local audience, and in their own Lesbian -Aolic 
dialect; not because there was any peculiar fitness in that 
dialect to express their vein of sentiment, but because it 
was more familiar to their hearers. Sappho herself boasts 
of the preeminence of the Lesbian bards;2 and the celebrity 
of Terpander, Perikleitas, and Arion, permits us to suppose 
that there may have been before her other popular bards 
in the island who did not attain to a wide Hellenic cele- 
brity. Alkeeus included in his songs the fiercest bursts 
of political feeling, the stirring alternations of war and 
exile, and all the ardent relish of a susceptible man for 
wine and love. The love-song seems to have formed the 


Alkeus and 
Sappho. 


composed an "I)hiau népae (Athe- 
nzus, xiii. p. 609). 

“Stesichorum (observes Quinti- 
lian, x. 1) quam sit ingenio validus, 
materis quoque ostendunt, maxima 
bella et clarissimos canentem du- 
ces, et epici carminis onera lyra& 
sustinentem. Reddit enim’ personis 
in agendo simul loquendoque debi- 
tam dignitatem: ac si -tenuisset 
modum, videtur emulari proximus 
Homerum potuisse: sed redundat, 
atque effunditur: quod, ut est re- 
prehendendum, ita copie vitium 
est.” 

Simonidés of Keés (Frag. 19, ed. 
Bergk) puts Homer and Stesicho- 
rus together: see the epigram of 
Antipater in the Anthologia, t. i. 
p. 828, ed. Jacobs, and Dio Chry- 
sostom, Or. 55. vol. ii. p. 284, Reisk. 
Compare Kleine, Stesichori Frag- 
ment. p. 30-84 (Berlin 1828), and 
O. Miller, History of the Litera- 


VOL. IV, 


ture of Ancient Greece, ch. xiv. 
sect. 5. 

The musical composers of Argos 
are affirmed by Herodotus to have 
been the most renowned in Greece, 
half a century after Sakadas (Her. 
iii. 131), 

! Horat, Epistol. i, 19, 23. 

2 Sappho, Fragm. 93, ed. Bergk. 
See also Plehn, Lesbiaca, pp. 148- 
165. Respecting the poetesses, 
two or three of whom were noted, 
contemporary with Sappho, see 
Ulrici, Gesch. der Hellen. Poesie, 
vol. ii. p. 870. 

® Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 833 
Horat., Od. i. 82; Cicero, De Nat 
Deor. i. 28; the striking passage 
in Plutarch, Symposion fii. 1, 3, 
ap. Bergk. Fragm. 42. In the view 
of Dionysius, the Molic dialect 
of Alkeeus and Sappho diminished 
the value of their compositions: 
the Holic accent, analogous to 


0 
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principal theme of Sappho, who, however, also composed 
odes or songs! on a great variety of other subjects, serious 
as well as satirical, and is said farther to have first employed 
the Myxolydian mode in music. It displays the tendency 
of the age to metrical] and rhythmical novelty, that Alkseus 
and Sappho are said to have each invented the peculiar 
stanza, well-known under their respective names—combi- 
nations of the dactyl, trochee and iambus, analogous to the 
asynartetic verses of Archilochus. They by no means 
confined themselves however to Alkaic and Sapphic metre. 
Both the one and the other composed hymns to the gods; 
indeed this is a theme common to all the lyric and choric 
poets, whatever may be their peculiarities in other ways. 
Most of their compositions were songs for the single voice, 
not for the chorus. The poetry of Alkeus is the more 
worthy of note, as it is the earliest instance of the em- 
ployment of the Muse in actual political warfare, and shows 
the increased hold which that motive was acquiring on 
the Grecian mind. 

The gnomic poets, or moralists in verse, approach 
Gnomicor by the tone of their sentiments more to the 
moralising nature of prose. They begin with Simonidés 
Pee of Amorgos or of Samos, the contemporary 
of Archilochus. Indeed Archilochus himself devoted 
some compositions to the illustrative fable, which had 
not been unknown even to Hesiod. In the remains of 


something remarkable which in- 
duced him to single out this event; 
but we do not know what, nor 


the Latin, and acknowledging 
scarcely any oxyton words, must 
have rendered them much less 


agreeable in recitation or song. 

1 See Plutarch, De Music. p. 
1130; Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb, 
c. 28. p, 178, Reisk., and some 
striking passages of Himerius, in 
respect to Sappho (i. 4, 16, 19; 
Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. xxiv. 
7-9), and the encomium of the 
critical Dionysius (De Compos. 
Verborum, c. 28, p. 178). 

The author of the Parian marble 
adopts as one of his chronological 
epochs (Epoch 87) the flight of 
Sappho, or exile, from Mityléné 
to Sicily, somewhere between 
604-596 B.c. There probably was 


can we trust the hints suggested 
by Ovid (Heroid. xv. 51). 

Nine books of Sappho’s songs 
were collected by the later literary 
Greeks, arranged chiefly according 
to the metres (B. F. Neue, Sappho- 
nis Fragment. p. 11, Berlin 1827). 
There were ten books of the songs 
of Alkzus (Atheneus, xi, p. 481), 
and both Aristophanés (Grammati. 
cus) and Aristarchus published 
editions of them (Hephestion, o, 
xv. p. 184, Gaisf.). Dikearchus 
wrote a commentary upon his 
songs (Athenwus, xi. p. 461), 
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Simonidés of Amorgos we trace nothing relative to the 
man personally, though he too, like Archilochus, is said 
to have had an individual enemy, Orodekidés, whose 
character was aspersed by his Muse.! His only consider- 
able poem extant is devoted to a survey of the charac- 
ters of women, in iambic verse, and by way of com- 
pen with various animals—the mare, the ass, the 
ee, &c. This poem follows out the Hesiodic vein 
respecting the social and economical mischief usually 
caused by women, with some few honourable exceptions. 
But the poet shows a much larger range of observation 
and illustration, if we compare him with his predecessor 
Hesiod; moreover his illustrations come fresh from life 
and reality. We find in this early iambist the same 
sympathy with industry and its due rewards, which is 
observable in Hesiod, together with a still more melan- 
choly sense of the uncertainty of human events. 
Of Solon and Theognis I have spoken in former 
chapters. They reproduce in part the moralising 
vein of Simonidés, ihouak with a strong fpouoné 
admixture of personal feeling and a direct applhi- 
cation to passing events. The mixture of political with 
social morality, which we find in both, marks their more 
advanced age: Solon bears in this respect the same relation 
to Simonidés, as his contemporary Alkeus bears to Archi- 
lochus. His poems, as far as we can judge by the frag- 
ments remaining, appear to have been short occasional 
effusions, with the exception of the epic poem respecting 
the submerged island of Atlantis; which he began towards 
the close of his life, but never finished. They are elegiac, 
trimeter iambic, and trochaic tetrameter: im his hands 
certainly neither of these metres can be said to have any 
alae or separate character. Ifthe poems of Solon are 
short, those of Theognis are much shorter, and are indeed 
so much broken (as they stand in our present collection), 
as to read like separate epigrams or bursts of feeling, 
which the poet had not taken the trouble to incorporate 
in any definite scheme or series. They form a singular 
mixture of maxim and passion—of general precept with 
personal affection towards the youth Kyrnus—which sur- 
tires us if tried by the standard of literary composition, 
ut which seems a very genuine manifestation of an 


4 Welcker, Simonidis Amorgini Iambi qui supersunt, p. 9. 
eo 
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impoverished exile’s complaints and restlessness. What 
remains to us of Phokylidés, another of the gnomic poets 
nearly contemporary with Solon, is nothing more than a 
few maxims in verse—couplets with the name of the 
author in several cases embodied in them. 

Amidst all the variety of rhythmical and metrical in- 
novations which have been enumerated, the ancient epic 
continued to be recited by the rhapsodes as before. Some 
new epical compositions were added to the existing stock: 
Eugammon of Kyréné, about the 50th Olympiad (580 3.c.), 
appears to be the last of the series. At Athens, especially, 
both Solon and Peisistratus manifested great solicitude 
as well for the recitation as for the correct preservation of 
the Iliad. Perhaps its popularity may have been diminished 
by the competition of so much lyric and choric poetry, 
more showy and striking in its accompaniments, as well as 
Subordina. More changeful in its rhythmical character. 
tion of Whatever secondary effect, however, this newer 
musical —~_ species of poetry may have derived from such 
chestrical helps, its primary effect was produced by real 
ort tne itellectual or poetical excellence—by the 
words and thoughts, sentiment and expression, not by the 
meaning. accompaniment. For a long time the musical 
composer and the poet continued generally to be one and 
the same person; and besides those who have acquired suf- 
ficient distinction to reach posterity, we cannot doubt that 
there were many known only to their own contemporaries. 
But with all of them the instrument and the melody con- 
stituted only the inferior part of that which was known by 
the name of music—altogether subordinate to the “thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.”! Exactness and variet 
of rhythmical pronunciation gave to the words their full 
effect upon a delicate ear; but such pleasure of the ear 
was ancillary to the emotion of mind arising out of the 
sense conveyed. Complaints are made by the poets, even 
so early as 500 B.o., that the accompaniment was becoming 
too prominent. But it was not until the age of the comic 
poet Aristophanés, towards the end of the fifth century 
B.C., that the primitive relation between the instrumental 
accompaniment and the words was really reversed—and 
loud were the complaints to which it gave rise.2_ The per- 


4 Aristophan, Nubes, 536. t200v0", &hnrubev. 
"ALN abty xal totic Eneory neo- * See Pratinas ap. Atheneum, 
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formance of the flute or cal then became more elaborate, 
showy, and overpowering, while the words were so put to- 
gether as to show off the player’s execution. I notice 
briefty this subsequent revolution for the purpose of setting 
forth, by contrast, the truly mtellectual character of the 
original lyric and choric poetry of Greece; and of aeechitien| 
how much the vague sentiment arising from mere musica 
sound was lost in the more definite emotion, and in the 
more lasting and reproductive combinations, generated by 
poetical meaning. | 
The name and poetry of Solon, and the short maxims 
or sayings of Phokylidés, conduct us to the men- seven Wise 
tion of the Seven Wise men of Greece. Solon Men. 
was himself one.of the seven, and most, if not all, of them 
were poets or composers in verse.! T'o most of them is 
ascribed also an abundance of pithy repartees, together 
with one short saying or maxim peculiar to each, serving 
as a sort of distinctive motto.2 Indeed the test of an ac- 
complished man about this time was his talent for singing 


xiv. p. 617, also p. 636, and the 
striking fragment of the lost comic 
poet Pherekratés, in Plutarch, De 
Music&, p. 1141, containing the 
bitter remonstrance of Mustc (Mov- 


o.xy,) against the wrong which she. 


had suffered. from the dithyrambist 
Melanippidés: compare also Aristo- 
phanégs, Nubes, 951-972; Atheneus, 
xiv. p. 617; Hforat. Art. Poetic. 
205; and W. M. Schmidt, Diatribs 
in Dithyzambum, ch. viii. p. 250— 
265. 

Td cofapdv xal nepittov—the 
character of the newer music (Plu- 
tarch, Ag’s, c. 10)—as contrasted 
with td ospvov xal angpizpyov of 
the old music (Plutarch, De Music&, 
ut sup.): ostentation and affected 
display, against seriousness and 
aimplicity. It is by no means cer- 
tain that these reproaches against 
the more recent music of the 
Greeks were well-founded; we 
may well be rendered mistrustfual 
of their accuracy when we hear 
similar remarks and contrasts ad- 
vanced with regard to the music 


of the last three centuries. The 
character of Greek poetry certainly 
tended to degenerate after Euri- 
pidés. 

1 Bias of Priéné composed a 
poem of 2000 vwersea on the con- 
dition of Ionia (Diogen. Laért. £ 
85), from which perhaps Herodotus 
may have derived (either directly 
or indirectly) the judicious advice 
which he ascribes to that philo- 
sopher on the occasian of the fizst 
Persian conquest. of Ionia (Herod. 
i. 170), 

Not merely Xenophanés the 
philosopher (Diogen. Laért. vili. 
86, ix. 20), but long after him 
Parmenidas and Empedoklés, com- 
posed in verse. 

2 See the account given by Hero- 
dotus (vi. 128-129) of the way in 
which Kleisthenés of 8fkyon test- 
ed the comparative education 
(natdsu-t¢) of the various suitors 
who came to woo his daughter— 
ot S& uvynotyoes Epww elyov dpol te 
povsixy xai te Asyomévp é¢ tO 
p-ssov. nee 
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or reciting poetry, and for making smart and ready answers, 
Respecting this constellation of Wise Men—who in the 
next century of Grecian history, when philosophy came to 
be a matter of discussion and argumentation, were spoken 
of with great eulogy —all the statements are confused, in 
part even contradictory. Neither the number, nor the 
names, are given by all authors alike. Dikearchus num- 
bered ten, Hermippus seventeen: the names of Solon the 
Athenian, Thalés the Milesian, Pittakus the Mitylenean, 
and Bias the Prienean, were comprised in all the lists—and 
the remaining names as given by Plato! were, Kleobulus 
of Lindus in Rhodes, Myson of Chéne, and Cheilon of 
Sparta. We cannot certainly distribute among them the 
sayings or mottos, eye which in later days the Amphik- 
tyons conferred the honour of inscription in the Delphian 
temple—Know thyself—Nothing too much—Know thy 
opportunity—Suretyship is the precursor of ruin. Bias 
is praised as an excellent judge: while Myson was de- 
clared by the Delphian oracle to be the most discreet man 
among the Greeks, according to the testimony of thesatirical 
poet Hippénax—this is the oldest testimony (540 B.c.) 
which can be produced in favour of any of the Seven. But 
Kleobulus of Lindus, far from being universally extolled, 
is pronounced by the poet Simonidés to be a fool.? 

Dikearchus, however, justly observed, that these Seven 
or Ten persons were not Wise Men or Philosophers, in the 
sense which those words bore in his day, but persons of 
practical discernment in reference to man and society?>— 
of the same turn of mind as their contemporary the fabulist 
sop, though not employing the same mode of illustration. 
Their appearance forms an epoch in Grecian history, inas- 


ww 


1 Plato, Protagoras, c. 28. p. an opinion delivered by him (Fragm, 


348. 

2 Hippénax, Fragm, 77, 84, ed. 
Bergk—xai dtxdocao8ar Biavtog tod 
IIptyvéog xpsittwy. 

nae Kai Mobowy, 8v w& ’noddA@y 

'Aveiney avdpdv awppovéctatoy nave 

Tw. 

Simonidés, Fr. 6, ed. Bergk— 
pwrod pwrs, ade Bovra. Diogen. 
Laért. i. 6. 2. 

-Simonidés treats Pittakus with 
more respect, though questioning 


8, ed. Bergk; Plato, Protagoras, 
6. 26. p. 339). 

* Dikearchus ap. Diogen. Laért. 
1. 40. ocuvetod< xat vopobetixods Ser- 
VOTHTA TOALTLXTY Xal Spaatyptov GVvee 
ow. Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 2 

About the story of the tripod, 
which is said to have gone the 
round of these seven wise men, see 
Menage ad Diogen. Laért. i, 2& 
p. 17. 
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much as they are the first persons who ever 
acquired an Hellenic reputation grounded on 
mental competency apart from poetical genius 
or effect—a ies that political and social 
prudence was beginning to be appreciated and 
admired on its own account. Solon, Pittakus, 
Bias, and Thalés, were all men of influence—the 


23. 


They were 
the first 
men who 
acquired an 
Hellenic . 
reputation, 
without 
poetical 
genius. 


first two even men ofascendency !—in their respective cities. 
Kleobulus was despot of Lindus, and Periander (by some 
numbered among the seven) of Corinth. Thalés stands 
distinguished as the earliest name in physical philosophy, 
with which the other contemporary Wise Men are not said 
to have meddled. Their celebrity rests upon moral, social, 
and political wisdom exclusively, which came into greater 
honour as the ethical feeling of the Greeks improved and 
as their experience became enlarged. 

In these celebrated names we have social philosophy 


in its early and infantine state—in the shape 
ofhomely sayings or admonitions, either supposed 
to be self-evident, or to rest upon some great 
authority divine or human, but neither accom- 
panied by reasons nor recognising any appeal to 


Early ma- 
nifestation 
of philo- 
sophy—in 
the form of 
maxims. 


inquiry and discussion as the proper test of their rectitude. 
From such incurious acquiescence, the sentiment to which 
these admonitions owe their force, we are partially liberated 
even in the poet Simonidés of Keés, who os before alluded 
to) severely criticises the song of Kleobulus as well as its 
author. The half-century which followed the 
age of Simonidés (the interval between about 
480-430 3.c.) broke down that sentiment more 
and more, by familiarising the public with argu- 
mentative controversy in the public assembly, 
the popular judicature, and even on the dramatic stage. 
And the increased self-working of the Grecian mind, thus 
created, manifested itself in Sokratés, who laid open all 
ethical and social doctrines to the scrutiny of reason, and 
who first awakened among his countrymen that love of 
dialectics which never left them—an analytical interest in 
the mental process of inquiring out, verifying, proving and 
expounding truth. To this capital item of human progress, 
secured through the Greeks—and through them only—to 


1 Cicero, De Republ. i. 7; Plu- 
tarch, in Delpb. p. 885; Bernhardy, 


Subsequent 
growth of 
dialectica 
and dis- 
cussion. 


Grundriss der Griechischen Littera- 
tur, vol. i. sect. 66. not. 3. 
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or reciting poetry, and for making smart and ready answers, 
Respecting this constellation of Wise Men—who in the 
next century of Grecian history, when philosophy came to 
be a matter of discussion and argumentation, were spoken 
of with great eulogy —all the statements are confused, in 
part even contradictory. Neither the number, nor the 
names, are given by all authors alike. Dikearchus num- 
bered ten, Hermippus seventeen: the names of Solon the 
Athenian, Thalés the Milesian, Pittakus the Mitylenean, 
and Bias the Prienean, were comprised in all the lists—and 
the remaining names as given by Plato! were, Kleobulus 
of Lindus in Rhodes, Myson of Chéns, and Cheilon of 
Sparta. We cannot certainly distribute among them the 
sayings or mottos, upon which in later days the Amphik- 
tyons conferred the honour of inscription in the Delphian 
temple—Know thyself—Nothing too much—Know thy 
opportunity—Suretyship is the precursor of ruin. Bias 
is praised as an excellent judge: while Myson was de- 
clared by the Delphian oracle to be the most discreet man 
among the Greeks, according to the testimony of thesatirical 
poet Hippénax—this is the oldest testimony (540 3.c.) 
which can be produced in favour of any of theSeven. But 
Kleobulus of Lindus, far from being universally extolled, 
18 pronounced by the poet Simonidés to be a fool.? | 
Dikearchus, however, justly observed, that these Seven 

or Ten persons were not Wise Men or Philosophers, in the 
sense which those words bore in his day, but persons of 
practical discernment in reference to man and society2— 
of the same turn of mind as their contemporary the fabulist 
Xsop, though not employing the same mode of illustration. 
Their appearance forms an epoch in Grecian history, inas- 
1 Plato, 


Protagoras, o. 28. p. an opinion delivered by him (Fragm, 


343, 

2 Hippénax, Fragm. 77, 384, ed. 
Bergk—xal Stxascac8ar Biavtog tod 
[J penvéos xpeittwy. 

bites Kai Moowy, 8¥ w ’xoAA@y 

"Aveiney avdp@v cwppovestatoy nave 

TWY. 

Simonidés, Fr. 6, ed. Bergk— 
pwrod pwd, ade Bouvda. Diogen. 
Laért. i. 6. 2, 

-‘Simonidés treats Pittakus with 
more respect, though questioning 


8, ed. Bergk; Plato, Protagoras, 
c. 26. p. 339). : 
* Dikearchus ap. Diogen. Laért, 
1, 40. cuvetobs xat vopobetrxob< Ses- 
VOTHTA TOALTIXTY xal Spzctyploy GUver 
ow. Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 2 
About the story of the tripod, 
which is said to have gone the 
round of these seven wise men, se6@ 
Menage ad Diogen. Laért. i. 28 
p. 17. : 
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much as they are the first persons who ever 
acquired an Hellenic reputation grounded on 
mental competency apart from poetical genius 
or effect—a proof that political and social 
prudence was haginnivg to be appreciated and 
admired on its own account. Solon, Pittakus, 
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Bias, and Thalés, were all men of influence—the &°™"* 


first two evenmen ofascendency !—in their respective cities. 
Kleobulus was despot of Lindus, and Periander (by some 
numbered among the seven) of Corinth. Thalés stands 
distinguished as the earliest name in physical philosophy, 
with which the other contemporary Wise Men are not said 
to have meddled. Their celebrity rests upon moral, social, 
and political wisdom exclusively, which came into greater 
honour as the ethical feeling of the Greeks improved and 
as their experience became enlarged. : 
In these celebrated names we have social philosophy 


in its early and infantine state—in the shape 
ofhomely sayings or admonitions, either supposed 
to be self-evident, or to rest upon some great 
authority divine or human, but neither accom- 
panied by reasons nor recognising any appeal to 
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inquiry and discussion as the proper test of their rectitude. 
From such incurious acquiescence, the sentiment to which 
these admonitions owe their force, we are partially liberated 
even in the poet Simonidés of Keés, who i before alluded 
to) severely criticises the song of Kleobulus as well as its 
author. The half-century ich followed the 

age of Simonidés (the interval between about 
480-430 B.c.) broke down that sentiment more 
and more, by familiarising the public with argu- 
mentative controversy in the public assembly, 
the popular judicature, and even on the dramatic stage. 
And the increased self-working of the Grecian mind, thus 
created, manifested itself in Sokratés, who laid open all 
ethical and social doctrines to the scrutiny of reason, and 
who first awakened among his countrymen that love of 
dialectics which never left them—an analytical interest in 
the mental process of inquiring out, verifying, proving and 
expounding truth. To this capital item of human progress, 
secured through the Greeks—and through them only—to 


! Cicero, De Republ. i. 7; Plu- 
tarch, in Delpb. p. 885; Bernhardy, 
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mankind generally, our attention will be called at a later 
period of the history. At present it is only mentioned in 
contrast with the naked, dogmatical, laconism of the Seven 
- Wise Men, and with the simple enforcement of the early 
ae state in which morality has a certain place in the 

eelings, but uo root, even among the superior minds, in the 
conscious exercise of reason. 

The interval between Archilochus and Solon (660-580 
Increase of Brc:) Seems, as has been remarked in my former 
the habit of volume, to be the period in which writing first 
writing— came to be applied to Greek poems—to the 
commencé- e 
ment of Homeric poems among the number; and shortly 
prose com- after the end of that period, commences the s#ra 
positions. ae : 

of compositions without metre or prose. The 
hilosopher Pherekydés of Syros, about 550 3.0., is called 
Bs some the earliest prose-writer. But no prose-writer for 
a considerable time afterwards acquired any celebrity— 
seemingly none earlier than Hekateeus of Milétus,1 about 
510-490 s.c.—prose being a subordinate and ineffective 
species of composition, not always even perspicuous, and 
requiring no small practice before the power was acquired 
of rendering it interesting.2 Down to the generation 
receding Sokratés, the poets continued to be the grand 
eaders of the Greek mind. Until then, nothing was taught 
peal rae except to read, to remember, to recite musically 
and rhythmically, and to comprehend, poetical composition. 
The comments of preceptors addressed to their pupils may: 
probably have become fuller and more instructive, but the 
text still continued to be epic or lyric poetry. These were 
the best masters for acquiring a full command of the com- 
plicated accent and rhythm of the Greek language, so essen- 
tial to an edueated man in ancient times, and so sure to be 
detected if not properly acquired. Not to mention the 
Cheliambist Hippénax, who seems to have been possessed 
with the devil ot Archilochus, and in part also with his 
genius—Anakreon, Ibykus, Pindar, Bacchylidés, Simonidés, 
and the dramatists of Athens, continue the line of eminent 
poets without intermission, After the Persian war, the 


1 Pliny, H. N. vii. 67. Buidasv. obscurity of the early Greek prose- 
“Exatatos. writers, in reference to the darkness 

2H. Ritter (Geschichte der Phi- of expression and meaning univers. 
losophie, ch. vi. p. 243) has some sally charged upon the philosopher 
good remarks on the difficulty and Herakleitus. 
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‘requirements of pune speaking created a class of rhetorical 
teachers, while the gradual spread of physical philosophy 
widened the range of instruction; so that prose composition, 
for speech or for writing, occupied a larger and larger share 
of the attention of men, and was gradually wrought up to 
high perfection, such as we see for the first time in Hero- 
dotus. But before it became thus improved, and acquired 
that style which was the condition of wide-spread popu- 
larity, we may be sure that it had been silently used as a 
means of recording information, and that neither the large 
mass of geographical matter contained in the Periegésis 
of Hekateus, nor the map first prepared by his contem- 
porary Anaximander, could have been presented to the 
world, without the previous labours of unpretending prose 
writers, who set down the mere results of their own ex- 
perience. The acquisition of prose-writing, commencing 
as it does about the age of Peisistratus, isnot less remark- 
able as an evidence of past, than as a means of future, 
progress. | 

Of that splendid genius in sculpture and architecture, 
which shone forth in Greece after the Persian ,, | 
P : : . rst be- 
invasion, the first lineaments only are discover- ginnings 
able between 600-560 s.c., in Corinth, Aigina, of Grecian 
Samos, Chios, Ephesus, &c.—enough however ™” 
to give evidence of improvement and progress. Glaukus 
of Ehios is said to have discovered the art of welding iron, 
and Rhokus or his son Theodérus of Samos the art of 
casting copper or brass in a mould. Both these discoveries, 
as far as can be made out, appear to date a little before 
600 s.c.1 The primitive memorial erected in honour of 


1 See O. Miiller, Archiologic der school—compare xxxv..12. and 


Kunst, sect. 61; Sillig, Oatalogus 
Artificum—under Theodorus and 
Teleklas. 

Thiersch (Epochen der Bildenden 
Kunst, p, 182-190, 2nd edit.) places 
Rhekus near the beginning of the 
recorded Olympiads; and supposes 
two artiste named Theodérus, one 
the grandson of the other; but this 
scems to me not sustained by any 
adequate authority (for the loose 
chronology of Pliny about the Sa- 
mian school of artists is not more 
trustworthy than about the Chian 


xxxvi. 3), and moreover intrinsi- 
cally improbable. Herodotus (i. 
51) speaks of “the Samian Theodo- 
rus,” and seems to have known 
only one person 80 called; Dio- 
dérus (i. 93) and Pausanias (x. 38, 
8) give different accounts of Theo- 
fiérus, but the positive evidence 
does not enable us to verify the 
genvalogies either of Thiersch 
or O, Miiller, Herodotus (iv, 152) 
mentions the ‘Hpziov at Samos in 
connexion with events near Olymp. 
87; but this docs not prove that 
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a god did not even pretend to be an image, but was often 
nothing more than a pillar, a board, a shapeless stone, a 
post, &c., fixed so as to mark and consecrate the locality, 
and receiving from the neighbourhood respectful care and 
decoration as well as worship. Sometimes there was a 
real statue, though of the rudest character, carved in 
wood; and the families of carvers—who from father to son, 
exercised this profession, represented in Attica by the 
name of Deedalus and in Avgina by the name of Smilis— 
adhered long with strict exactness to the consecrated type 
of each particular god. Gradually the wish grew 


Restricted : 
character up to change the material, as well as to correct 
bee ei the rudeness, of such primitive idols. Sometimes 


gious asso- the original wood was retained as the material, 
clations. = but covered in part with ivory or gold—in other 
cases marble or metal was substituted. Dipmnus and 
Skyllis of Kréte acquired renown as workers in marble 
about the 50th Olympiad (580 3.c.). From them down- 
wards, a series of names may be traced, more or less distin- 
guished; moreover it seems about the same period that 
the earliest temple-offerings, in works of art propery 50 
called, commence—the golden statue of Zeus, and the large 
carved chest, dedicated by the Kypselids of Corinth at 
Olympia.! The pious associations, however, connected 
with the old type were so strong, that the hand of the 
artist was greatly restrained in dealing with statues of the 
gods. It was in statues of men, especially in those of the 
victors at Olympia and other sacred games, that genuine 
ideas of beauty were first aimed at and in part attained, 
from whence they passed afterwards to the statues of the 


the great temple which he himself 
saw, a century and a half later, 
had been begun before Olymp. 87, 
as Thiersch would infer. The state- 
ment of O. Miiller, that this temple 
was begun in Olymp. 35, is not 
authenticated (Arch. der Kunst, 
sect, 53). 

4 Pausanias tells us distinctly 
that this chest was dedicated at 
Olympia by the Kypselids, descend- 
ants of Kypselus; and this seems 
credible enough. But he also tells 
us that this was the identical chest 


in which the infant Kypselus had 
been concealed, believing this 
story as told in Herodotus (v. 92). 
In this latter belief I cannot go 
along with him, nor do I think 
that there is any evidence for be- 
lieving the chest to have been of 
more ancient date than the persons 
who dedicated it—in spite of the 
opinions of O. Miiller and Thiersch 
to the contrary (O. Miller, Ar- 
chiiol. der Kunst, sect. 67; Thiersch, 
Epochen der Griechischen Kunst, 
p. 169, 2nd edit.: Pausan. v.17, 2). 
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gods. Such statues of the athletes seem to commence 
somewhere between Olympiad 53-58 (568-548 B.c.). 

- It is not until the same interval of time (between 
600-550 3.0.) that we find any traces of these |. 
architectural monuments by which the more tal orna- 
important cities in Greece afterwards attracted mente in 
to themselves so much renown. The two greatest begin ihe 
temples in Greece known to Herodotus were %ixth cen- . 
the Artemision at Ephesus, and the Hereon at “| 
Samos. Of these the former seems to have been com- 
menced, by the Samian Theodorus, about 600 3.c.—the 
latter, begun by the Samian Rhe@kus, can hardly be traced 
to any higher antiquity. The first attempts to decorate 
Athens by such caditione proceeded from Peisistratus and, 
his sons, near the same time. As far as we can judge, too, 
in the absence of all direct evidence, the temples of 
Pestum in Italy and Selinus in Sicily seem to fall in this 
same century. Of painting during these early centuries, 
nothing can be affirmed. It never at any time reached 
the same perfection as sculpture, and we may presume 
that its years of infancy were at least equally rude. | 

The immense development ofGrecian artsubsequently, 
and the great perfection of Grecian artists, are tmportance 
facts of great importance in the history of the of Grecian 
human race; while in regard to the Greeks 27,283, , 
themselves, these facts not only acted powerfully Hellenic 
on the taste of the people, but were also valuable "4°? . 
indirectly as the common boast of Hellenism, and as 
supplying one bond of fraternal sy npathy as well as of 
mutual pride, among its widely-dispeised sections. It is 
the paucity and weakness of such bonds which renders 
the history of Greece, prior to 560 8.c,, little better than 
a series of parallel, but isolated threads, each attached to 
a separate city. The increased range of joint Hellenic 
feeling and action, upon which we shall presently enter, 
though arising doubtless in great measure from new and 
common dangers threatening many cities at once—also 
springs in part from those other causes which have been 
enumerated in this chapter, as acting on the Grecian mind. 
It proceeds from the stimulus applied to all the common 
feelings in religion, art, and recreation—from the gradual 
formation of national festivals, appealing in various ways 
to such tastes and sentiments as animated every Hellenic 
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bosom—from the inspirations of men of genius, poets, 
musicians, sculptors, architects, who supplied more or less 
in every Grecian city, education for the youth, training for 
the chorus, and ornament for the locality—from the gradual 
expansion of science, philosophy, and rhetoric, during the 
coming period of this history, which rendered one city the 
intellectual capital of Greece, and brought to Isokratés 
and Plato pupils from the most distant parts of the Grecian 
world. It was this fund of common tastes, tendencies, 
and aptitudes, which caused the social atoms of Hellas to 

avitate towards each other, and which enabled the 

reeks to become something better and greater than an 
see rreniee petty disunited communities like the Thracians 
or Phrygians. And the creation of such common, extra- 
political, Hellenism, is the most interesting phenomenon 
which the historian has to point out in the early period 
now under our notice. He is called upon to dwell upon it 
the more forcibly because the modern reader has generally 
no idea of national union without political union—an 
association foreign to the Greek mind. Strange as it may 
seem to find a song-writer put forward as an active in- 
strument of union among his fellow-Hellens, it is not the 
less true, that those poets, whom we have briefly passed 
in review, by enriching the common language and by cir- 
culating from town to town either in person or in their 
compositions, contributed to fan the flame of Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism at a time when there were few circumstances 
to co-operate with them, and when the causes tending to 
perpetuate isolation seemed in the ascendant. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


GRECIAN AFFAIRS DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PEISISTRATUS AND HIS SONS AT ATHENS. 


WE now arrive at what may be called the second period 
of Grecian history, beginning with the rule of Peisistratus 
at Athens and of Croesus in Lydia. — 

It has been already stated that Peisistratus made 
himself despot of Athens in 560 B.c. He diedin pajatetea- 
527 B.c., and was succeeded by his son Hippias, tus and his 
who was deposed and expelled in 510 3.c., thus $78 ot 
making an entire space of fifty years between the 3.0. 560-510 
first exaltation of the father and the final expul- Gionloay 
sion of the son. These chronological points are as to Peisi- 
settled on good evidence. But the thirty-three **t™s. 
years covered-by the reign of Peisistratus are inter- 
rupted by two periods of exile, one of them lasting not less 
than ten years, the other, five years; and the exact place 
of the years of exile, being nowhere laid down upon author- 
ity, has been differently determined by the conjectures of 
chronologers.1 Partly from this half-known chronology, 
partly from a very scanty collection of facts, the history of 
the half-century now before us can only be given very 
imperfectly. Nor can we wonder at our ignorance, when 
we find that even among the Athenians themselves, only a 
century afterwards, statements the most incorrect and con- 
tradictory respecting the Peisistratids were in circulation, 
as Thucydidés distinctly, and somewhat reproachfully, 
acquaints us. 

More than thirty years had now elapsed since the 
promulgation of the Solonian constitution, gist. of 
whereby the annual Senate of Four Hundred feeling in 
had been created, and the public assembly (pre- ‘Atticaattho 
ceded in its action as well as aided and regulated of Pei- 
by this senate) invested with a power of exacting "status. 

Mr, Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hel- ferent opinions on the chronology 


len, vol. ii, Appendix, c. 2. p. 201) of Peisistratus and his sons, 
has stated and discussed the dif- 
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responsibility from the magistrates after their year of office. 
The seeds of the subsequent democracy had thus been 
sown, and no doubt the administration of the archons had 
been practically softened by it. Yet nothing in the nature 
of a democratical sentiment yet had been created. A 
hundred years hence, weshall find that sentiment unanimous 
and potent among the enterprising masses of Athens and 
Peirswus, and shall be called upon to listen to loud com- 
plaints of the difficulty of dealing with “that angry, waspish, 
intractable little old man, Démus of Pnyx”—so Aristopha- 
nés' calls the Athenian people to their faces, with a freedom 
which shows that he at least counted on their good temper. 
But between 560-510 s.c. the people are as passive in 
respect to political rights wad securities as the most 
strenuous enemy of democracy could desire, and the govern- 
ment is transferred from hand to hand by bargains and 
cross-changes between two or three powerful men,? at the 
head of partisans who echo their voices, espouse their 
personal quarrels, and draw the sword at their command. 
It was this ancient constitution—Athens as it stood before 
the Athenian democracy—which the Macedonian Antipater 
professed to restore in 322 B.c., when he caused the majority 
of the poorer citizens to be excluded altogether from the 
political franchise. 

By the stratagem recounted in a former chapter,‘ 
Peisistratus had obtained from the public assembly a guard 
which he had employed to acquire forcible possession of 
the acropolis. He thus became master of the adminis- 


§ 'Aypoixos dpyty, xuapotpwk, a- to weaken the credibility of the 


xpayohos historian. 
Ajjpoc [voxtrys, Sbex0d0v yepov- * Plutarch, Phokion, c, 27. dne- 
tov xpivato prdrtay EoeaGar toig “Adyvaiate 


Aristoph. Equit. 41. 

I need hardly mention that the 
Pnyx was the place in which the 
Athenian public assemblies were 
held. 

2 Plutarch (De Herodot. Malign. 
c. 15. p. 858) is angry with Hero- 
dotus for imparting so petty and 
personal a character to the dissen- 
sions between the Alkmedénids and 
Peisistratus: his severe remarks in 
that treatise, however, tend almost 
always to strengthen rather than 


xai Fuppaylay, éxdovar pay tog mept 
Anposhéevy xal ‘Trepldnv, modrtevo- 
pevors S¢ thy nm&tptoyv ano tipy- 
parog nohitelay, Selapévorg 5& ppov- 
pav ele thy Mouvuylay, ére S8 yp7- 
Pata tov moAgnov xal Cyplayv npoge- 
atiaactv. Compare Diodor. xviii. 
18. 

Twelve thousand of the poorer 
citizens were disfranchised by this 
change (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 28). 

‘See the preceding volume, ch, 
xi, p. 156, 
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tration; but he employed his power honourably and well, 
not disturbing the lal forms farther than 2... wont 
‘was necessary to ensure to himself full mastery. of Peisistra- 
Nevertheless we may see by the verses of Solon! tus, and 
(the only contemporary evidence which we pos- whereby 
sess), that the prevalent sentiment was by no heis 
means favourable to his recent proceeding, and 
that there was in many minds a strong feeling both of terror 
and aversion, which presently manifested itself in the armed 
coalition of his two rivals—Megaklés at the head of the 
Parali or inhabitants of the sea-board, and Lykurgus at 
the head of those in the neighbouring plain. As the con- 
junction of the two formed a force too powerful for Peisis- 
tratus to withstand, he was driven into exile, after no long 
possession of his despotism. But the time came (how soon 
we cannot tell) when the two rivals who had expelled him 
quarrelled. Megaklés made propositions to Peisistratus, 
inviting him to resume the sovereignty, promising his own 
aid, and stipulating that Peisistratus should marry his 
daughter. The conditions being accepted, a plan was laid 
between the two new allies for carrying them into effect, 
by a novel stratagem—since the simulated wounds and 
pretence of personal danger were not likely to be played 
off a second time with success. The two conspirators 
clothed a stately woman, six feet high, named Phyé, in the 
panoply and costume of Athéné—surrounded her with the 
processional accompaniments belonging to the goddess— 
and placed her in a chariot with Peisistratus by her side. 
In this guise the exiled despot and his adherents approached 
the city and drove up to the acropolis, preceded by heralds, 
who cried aloud to the people OA hens receive ye 
cordially Peisistratus, whom Athéné has honoured above 
all other men, and is now bringing back into her own 
acropolis.” The people in the city received the reputed 
sodd ase with implicit belief and demonstrations of worship, 
while among the country cantons the report quickly spread 
that Athéné had appeared in person to restore Peisistratus; 
who thus found himself, without even a show of resistance, 
in possession of the acropolis and of the government. His 
own party, united with that of Megaklés, were powerful 
1 Solon, Fragm. 10, ed. Bergk.— 


Et 32 rendvOate duypd &’ dpetéony Mytt Gzots tobtwy potpay érap- 
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enough to maintain him, when he had once acquired pos- 
session. And probably all, except the leaders, sincerely be- 
lieved in the epiphany of the goddess, which came to be 
divulged as having been a deception, only after Peisistratus 
and Megaklés had quarrelled.! 


1 Herodot. i, 60. xat év tw aotet 
reviousvor thy yuvaina elvar ad tHY 
t7Hv Vedv, npocebyovtd te thy av- 
Qpwrov xal édéxovto toy MTectorpa- 
tov. A statement (Atheneus, xiii. 
p. 609) represents Phyé to have 
become afterwards the wife of Hip- 
parchus. 

Of this remarkable story, not the 
least remarkable part is the criti- 
cism with which Herodotus him- 
self accompanies it. He treats it 
as a proceeding infinitely silly 
(npyypa ebnPeotatov, we ey sb- 
pisxw, paxpq); he cannot conceive 
how Greeks, so much superior to 
barbarians—and even Athenians, 
the cleverest of all the Greeks— 
could have fallen into such a trap. 
To him the story was told asa 
deception from the beginning, and 
he did not perhaps take paius to 
put himself into the state of feel- 
ing of those original spectators 
who saw the chariot approach, 
without any warning or precon- 
ceived suspicion. But even allow- 
ing for this, his criticism brings 
to our view the alteration and en- 
largement which had taken place 
in the Greek mind during the cen- 
tury between Peisistratus and Pe- 
riklés, Doubtless neither the lat- 
ter nor any of his contemporaries 
could have succeeded in a similar 
trick. | 

The fact, and the criticism upon 
it, now before us, are remarkably 
illustrated by an analogous case 
recounted in a previous chapter 
(vol, if. chap. vifi.). Nearly at the 
same period as this stratagem of 
Peisistratus, the Lacedemonians 
and the Argeians agreed to decide, 


e ” 


by a combat of three hundred se- 
lect champions, the dispute be- 
tween them as to the territory of 
Kynuria. The combat actually 
took place, and the heroism of 
Othryades, sole Spartan survivor, 
has been already recounted. In 
the eleventh year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (shortly after or near 
upon the period when we may 
conceive the history of Herodotus 
to have been finished) the Argeians, 
concluding a treaty with Lacede- 
mon, introduced as a clause into 
it the liberty of reviving their pre- 
tensions to Kynuria, and of again 
deciding the dispute by a combat 
of select champions. To the La- 
cedemonians of that time this ap- 
peared extreme folly—the very 
proceeding which had been actually 
resorted to acentury before. Here 
fis another case, in which the 
change in the point of view, and 
the increased positive tendencics 
in the Greek mind, are brought 
to our notice not less forcibly than 
by the criticism of Herodotus upon 
Phyé-Athéné, 

Istrus (one of the Atthido-gra- 
phers of the third century B.0.) and 
Antiklés published books respect. 
ing the personal manifestations or 
epiphanies of the gods—’Arnd)Aw- 
vog énipavetat: see Istri Fragm, 33- 
87, ed Didot. If Peisistratus and 
Megaklés had never quarrelled, 
their joint stratagem might have 
continued to pass for a genuine 
epiphany, and might have been in- 
cluded as such in the work of 
Istrus, I will add, that the real 
presence of the gods, at the festi- 
vals celebrated in their honour, 
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- he daughter of Megaklés, according to agreement, 
quickly became the wife of Peisistratus, but she bore him 
no children. It became known that her husband, having 
already adult sons by a former marriage, and considerin 
that the Kylonian ewrse rested upon all the Alkmeéni 
family, did not intend that she should become a mother. 
Meglakés was so incensed at this behaviour, 
that he not only renounced his alliance with 
Peisistratus, but even made his peace with the 
third party, the adherents of Lykurgus—and 
assumed so menacing an attitude, that the des- second ree 
pot was obliged to evacuate Attica. He retired tirement. 
to Eretria in Eubosa, where he remained no less than ten 
years, employed in making preparations for a forcible 
return, and exercising, even while in exile, a degree of 
influence much exceeding that ofa private man. He not 
only lent valuable aid to Lygdamis of Naxos? in constitu- 
ting himself despot of that island, but possessed, we know 
not how, the means of rendering important service to 
different cities, Thebes in particular. They repaid him by 
large contributions of money to aid in his re-establishment: 
mercenaries were hired from Argos, and the Naxian Lyg- 
damis came himself both with money and with troops. 


Quarrel of 
Peisistra- 
tus with 
the Al- 
kmedinids 
—his 


was an idea continually brought 
before the minds of the Greeks. 

The Athenians fully believed 
the epiphany of the god Pan to 
Pheidippidés the courier on his 
march to Sparta a little before the 
battle of Marathén (Herodot. vi. 
105. xa tadta "Abnvator nistedoay- 
te¢ eivar ddnfea), and even Hero- 
dotus himself does not controvert 
it, though he relaxes the positive 
character of history so far as to 
add—“as Pheidippidés himself said 
and recounted publicly to the 
Athenians.” His informants in this 
case were doubtless sincere be- 
lievers; whereas in the case of 
Phyé, the story was told to him 
at first as a fabrication. 

At Gela in Sicily, seemingly not 
long before this restdration of 
Peisistratus, Télinés (ancestor of 
the despot Gelon) had brought 
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back some exiles to Gela, “without 
any armed force, but merely 
through the sacred ceremonies and 
appurtenances of the subterranean 
goddesses”—ywy oddeptyy davdptby 
Sovaptv, GAN ipa toutéwy ty Gedy 
—tovtotar 8 wy nicvvos sy, xatTy- 
yays (Herodot. vii. 153). Herodo- 
tus does not tell us the details 
which he had heard of the man- 
ner in which this restoration at 
Gela was brought about; but his 
general language intimates that 
they were remarkable details, and 
they might have illustrated the 
story of Phyé-Athéné. 

1 Herodot. i. 61. Peisistratus— 
tpiyOy of ob xata vopov. 

2 About Lygdamis, see Atheneus, 
viii. p. 348, and his citation from 
the lost work of Aristotle on the 
Grecian [Jo\tteiat; also Aristot. 
Politic. v. 5. 1. 
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Thus equipped and aided, Peisistratus landed at Marathon 
in Attica. How the Athenian government had been con- 
ducted during his ten years’ absence, we do not know; but 
the leaders of it permitted him to remain undisturbed at 
Marathon, and to assemble his partisans both from the 
city and from the country. It was not until he broke up 
from Marathon and had reached Palléné on his way to 
Athens, that they took the field against him. Moreover, 
His secona their conduct, even when the two armies were 
and final near together, must have been either extremely 
restoration. negligent or corrupt; for Peisistratus found 
means to attack them unprepared, routing their forces al- 
most without resistance. In fact, the proceedings have 
altogether the air of a concerted betrayal. For the defeat- 
ed troops, though unpursued, are said to have dispersed 
and returned to their homes forthwith, in obedience to 
the proclamation of Peisistratus, who marched on to 
Athens, and found himself a third time ruler. 

On this third successful entry, he took vigorous pre- 
cautions for rendering his seat permanent. The Alkmeé- 
nide and their immediate partisans retired into exile: but 
he seized the children of those who remained and whose 
sentiments he suspected, as hostages for the behaviour of 
their parents, and placed them in Naxos under the care of 
Lygdamis. Moreover he provided himself with a powerful 
i body of Thracian mercenaries, paid by taxes le- 

is strong . 
govern- vied upon the people:? and he was careful to 
ment— conciliate the favour of the gods by a purifica- 
ries—puri- tion of the sacred island of Delos, All the dead 
he of bodies which had been buried within sight of 

the temple of Apollo, were exhumed and reinter- 
red farther off. At this time the Delian festival—attend- 
ed by the Asiatic Ionians and the islanders, and with 
which Athens was of course peculiarly connected—must 
have been beginning to decline from its pristine magnifi- 
cence; for the subjugation of the continental Ionic cities 
by Cyrus had been already achieved, and the power of 
Samos, though increased under the despot Polykratés, 
seems to have increased at the expense a to the ruin of 
the smaller Ionic islands. Partly from the same feelings 


' Herodot. i. 68, TOY pty adrébey, tiv 88 and Zrpbe 
* Herodot. i. 64. a&mtxodporot te povoc notapod xpoctévTwy 
mohdoiot, xal ypypdtwrv suvdsoror, 
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which led to the purification of Delos—partly as an act 
of party revenge—Peisistratus caused the houses of the 
Alkmeénids to be levelled with the ground, and the bo- 
dies of the deceased members of that family to be disinter- 
red and cast out of the country. 1 : 
This third and last period of the rule of Peisistratus 
lasted several years, until his death in 527 B.c. It is said 
to have been so mild in its character, that he once even 
suffered himself to be cited for trial before the senate of 
Areopagus; yet as we know that he had to maintain a 
large body of Thracian mercenaries out of the funds of 
the people, we shall be inclined to construe this eulogium 
comparatively rather than positively. Thucydidés a 8 
that both he and his sons governed in a wise 


° ee : Mild des- 
and virtuous spirit, levying from the Bed pe only potiem of 
an income-tax of five per cent.2 This is high Peisietra- 


° ’ . tus. 
praise coming from such an authority, though 
it seems that we ought to make some allowance for the 


. Sistratus 


- 1 Tsokratés, Or. xiv. De Bigis, 
¢. 851. 

2 For the statement of Boeckh, 
Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, 
that Peisistratus had levied a tythe 
or tax of ten per cent., and that 
his sons reduced it to the half, I 
find no sufficient warrant: cer- 
tainly the spurious letter of Pei- 
sistratus to Solon in Diogenes 
Laértius (i. 53) ought not to be 
considered as proving anything. 
Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, 
B. iii. o. 6 (i, 861 German); Dr. 
Arnold ad Thucyd. vi. $4; Dr. 
Thirlwall, Hist. of Gr. ch. xi. p, 
72-74. Idomeneus (ap. Athene. xii. 
Pp. 533) considers the sons of Pei- 
to have indulged in 
pleasures to an extent more costly 
and oppressive to the people than 
their father, 

Herodotus (i. 64) telle us that 
Peisistratus brought mercenary 
soldiers from the Strymon, but 
that he levied the money to pay 
them in Attica—é)pitwos thy tupay- 
vida dnixodpotci te modhoiat, xal 
APNRatwv suvddorr, tay piv adrsdey, 


aby d8 dnd Drpbpovoe notapod cuve- 
évtwv. On this passage, apparently, 
Dr, Thirlwall has founded a state- 
ment (p. 68), for which in my first 
edition I did not perceive his 
authority—“He (Peisistratus) pos- 
sessed lands on the Strymon in 
Thrace, which yielded a large 
revenue.” The words of Herodotus 
undoubtedly justify Dr. Thirlwall’s 
construction: but they are also 
consistent with a different con- 
struction, which appears to me in 
this case the truer one; referring 
twy pév to ypnpatwy, and thy dé 
to énrxodporsr. “Peisistratus collect- 
ed the mercenary soldiers from 
the Strymon, and the money at 
home.” If he wanted mercenaries, 
the bank of the Strymon, with the 
Thracian population adjoining, was 
the natural place to seek tifem. 
But I think it highly improbable 
that “he possessed lands on the 
Strymon which yielded him a large 
revenue.” If this is to be admitted, 
we must suppose him to have 
founded, or to have taken a lead- 


ing part in founding, a city at 


Nn 
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circumstance of Thucydidés being connected by descent. 
with the Peisistratid family. The judgement of Hero- 
dotus is also very favourable respecting Peisistratus; that 
of Aristotle favourable, yet qualified, since he includes 
these despots among the list of those who undertook public 
and sacred works with the deliberate view of impoverishing 
as well as of occupying their subjects. This supposition 
is countenanced by the prodigious scale upon which the 
temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens was begun by Peisise 
tratus—a scale much exceeding either the Parthenén or 
the temple of Athéné Polias; both of which, nevertheless, 
were erected in later times, when the means of Athens 
were decidedly larger? and her disposition to demonstra- 
tive piety certainly no way diminished. It was left by 
him unfinished, nor was it ever completed until the Roman 
emperor Hadrian undertook the task. Moreover, Peisis- 


the mouth of the Strymon: for 
large private landed property, 
possessed by a man in the territory 
of a foreign city, was at that time 
a thing rare indeed, if not alto- 
gether unknown. But if Peisistratus 
had established any settlement at 
the mouth of the Strymon, we 
must surely have heard more of 
it afterwards. It would have been 
retained by Hippias when expelled 
from Athens; and Herodotus (v. 
65-94) would surely have told us 
something about it on that occa- 
sion. Moreover, the mouth of the 
Strymon was a capital position, 
more coveted than almost any 
other by enterprising Greeks, and 
stoutly maintained by the Edonian 
Thracians. Had there been any 
settlement established there by 
Peisistratus, we must have found 
some mention of it either from 
Herodotus or Thucydidés, when 
they advert to the proceedings of 
Histieus, Aristagoras, and the 
Athenians, connected with the 
subsequent settlement of the loca- 
lity, and ending at last in the 
foundation of Amphipolis (Hero- 
dot. v. 11, 23, 04; Thucyd. iv. 102), 


1 Hermippus (ap. Marcellin. Vit. 
Thucyd. p. ix.), and the Scholiast 
on Thucyd. i. 20, affirm that Thucy- 
didés was connected by relation- 
ship with the Peisistratide. His 
manner of speaking of them cer- 
tainly lends countenance to the 
assertion; not merely as he twice 
notices their history, once briefly 
(i. 20) and again at considerable 
length (vi. 54-59), though it does 
not lie within the direct compass 
of his period—but also as he so 
emphatically announces his own 
personal knowledge of their family 
relations—Or. 8& mxpecBOtatoc wy 
‘Inniag jptev, eldwe pév xai axnoy 
axpiBgotepov adAdwy loyvplfouat (vie 
55). 

Aristotle (Politic. v. 9, 21) men- 
tions it as a report (pact) that Pei- 
Sistratugs obeyed the summons to 
appear before the Areopagus; Plu- 
tarch adds that the person who 
had summoned him did not appear 
to bring the cause to trial (Vit. 
Solon. 31), which is not at all sur- 
prising ; compare Thucyd. vi. 56, 57. 

2 Aristot. Politic, v. 9, 4; Dikw- 
archus, Vita Grecie, pp. 140-166, 
ed. Fuhr; Pausan. i. 18, 8, 
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tratus introduced the greater Panathenaic festival, solem- 
nized every four years, in the third Olympic year: the 
annual Panathenaic festival, henceforward called the Lesser, 
was still continued. | : 

J have already noticed, at considerable length, the 
care which he bestowed in procuring full and correct copies 
of the Homeric poems, as well as in improving the recita- 
tion of them at the Panathenaic festival—a proceeding, 
for which we owe him much gratitude, but which has been 
shown to be erroneously interpreted by various critics. 
He probably also collected the works of other poets— 
called by Aulus Gellius,1 in language not well-suited to 
the sixth century s. c., a library thrown open to the public. 
The service which he thus rendered must have been highly 
valuable at a time when writing and ‘reading were not 
widely extended. His son Hipparchus followed up the 
same. taste, taking pleasure in the society of the most 
eminent poets of the day,2—Simonidés, Anakreon, and 
Lasus; not to mention the Athenian mystic Onomakritus, 
who though not pretending to the gift of prophecy himself, 
passed for the proprietor and editor of the various pro- 
phecies ascribed to the ancient name of Museus. The 
Peisistratids, well-versed in these prophecies, set great 
value upon them, and guarded their integrity so carefully, 
that Onomakritus, being detected on one occasion in the 
act of interpolating them, was banished by Hipparchus in 
consequence.’ The statues of Hermés, erected by this 
prince or by his personal friends in various parts of Attica,4 
and inscribed with short moral sentences, are extolled by 
the author of the Platonic dialogue called Hipparchus, 
with an exaggeration which approaches to irony. It is 
‘certain, however, that both the sons of Peisistratus, as well 
as himself, were exact in fulfilling the religious obligations 
of the state, and ornamented the city in several ways, 
especially the public fountain Kallirrhoé. They are said 
to have maintained the pre-existing forms of law and 
justice, merely taking care always to keep themselves and 


4 Aul. Gell. N. A. vi. 17. ' j. 22,7. Compare, about the literary 
_ ® Herodot. vii. 6; Pseudo-Plato, tendencies of the Peisistratids, 
Hipparchus, p. 229. Nitzsch, De Histori& Homeri, ch. 


’ * Herodot. v. 93; vii. 6. "Ovoud- 380. p. 168. 
UpPLTOvV, yoNapohoyov xai Sraberyy tw» * Philochor. Frag. 69, ed. Didot; 
XPNSHwy thy Movaaiov. See Pausan. Plato, Hipparch. pv. 280, 
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their adherents in the effective offices of state, and in the 
full reality of power. They were moreover modest and 
popular in their personal demeanour, and charitable ta 
the poor; yet one striking example occurs of unscrupuls 
ous enmity, in their murder of Kimén by night through 
the agency of hired assassins.1 There is good reason, 
however, for believing that the government both of Peisis- 
tratus and of his sons was in practice generally mild until 
after the death of Hipparchus by the hands of Harmodius 
and Aristogeitén, after which event the surviving Hippias 
became alarmed, cruel, and oppressive during his last four 
years. Hence the harshness of this concluding period left 
upon the Athenian mind? that profound and imperishable 
hatred, against the dynasty generally, which Thucydidés 
reluctantly admits: labouring to show that it was not de« 
served by Peisistratus, nor at first by Hippias. 
Peisistratus left three legitimate sons—Hippias, Hip- 
parchus, and Thessalus. The general belief at 


Hippies Athens among the contemporaries of Thucy- 
and Hip didés was, that Hipparchus was the eldest of 
pee thethreeand hadsucceeded him. Yet the historian 


emphatically pronounces this to be a mistake, and certifies 
upon his own responsibility that Hippias was both eldest 
gon and successor. Such an assurance from him, fortified 
by certain reasons in themselves not very conclusive, 1s 
sufficient ground for our belief—the more so as Herodotus 
countenances the same version; but we are surprised at 
such a degree of historical carelessness in the Athenian 
public, and seemingly even in Plato, about a matter both 
interesting and comparatively recent. In order to abate 
this surprise, and to explain how the name of Hipparchus 
came to supplant that of Hippias in the popular talk, 
Thucydidés recounts the memorable story of Harmodius 
and Aristogeitén. 


“ 


4 Herodot. vi. 38-108 ; Theopomp. 


ap. Athene, xii. p. 533. : 
2 Thucyd. vi. 58; Pseudo-Plato, 
Hipparch. p. 280; Pausan. j. 23, 1. 
* Thucyd. i, 20, about the general 
belief of the Athenian public in 
his time—AOnvaiwy yodv 1O mA7I0¢ 
olovtat bp’ ‘Appodtou xat ‘Aprotoyel- 
toveg “Inxapyoy topavvoy byta ano- 


Bavetv, xal obx loacw Str ‘Inxiag 
npesButatug Wy Fpye thy [ewmotpde 
tov nardwy, &e. 

The Pseudo-Plato in the dialogue 
called Hipparchus adopts this be- 
lief, and the real Plato in his Sym- 
posion (c. 9 p. 182) seems to 
countenance it, 
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Of these two Athenian citizens, 1 both belonging to the 
ancient gens called Gephyrai, the former was @ wermodius 
beautifal youth, attached to the latter bya mu- and Aristo- 
tual friendship and devoted intimacy which 8°‘ 
Grecian manners did not condemn. | 2 tasheonsg made re- 
‘peated propositions to Harmodius, which were repelled, 
bat which, on becoming known to Aristogeitén, excited 
both his jealousy and his fears lest the oa pea suitor 
should employ force—fears justified by the proceedings 
not unusual with Grecian despots,2 and by the absence of 
all legal protection against outrage from such a quarter. 
Under these feelings, he began to look about, in the best 
way that he could, for some means of putting down the 
despotism. Meanwhile Hipparchus, though not entertain- 
ing any designs of violence, was so incensed at the refusal 
of Harmodius, that he could not be satisfied without doing 
something to insult or humiliate him. In order to con- 
ceal the motive from which the insult really proceeded, he 
offered it, not directly to Harmodius, but to his sister. He 
caused this young maiden to be one day summoned to take 
her station in a religious procession as one of the Kané- 
phore or basket-carriers, according to the practice usual 
at Athens. But when she arrived at the place where her 
fellow-maidens were assembled, she was dismissed with 
scorn as unworthy of so respectable a function, and the 


summons addressed to her was disavowed.3 


2 Herodot. v. 65-58. Harmodius 
is affirmed by Plutarch to have 
been of the deme Aphidnesx (Plu- 
tarch, Symposiacon, i. 10. p. 628). 

It is to be recollected that he 
died before the introduction of the 
Ten Tribes, and before the recogni- 
tion of the demes as political ele- 
ments in the commonwealth. 

2 For the terrible effects produced 
by this fear of Sfprg ei¢ cHv HAralay, 
see Plutarch, Kimon, 1; Aristot. 
Polit. v. 9, 17. 

® Thucyd. vi. 56. Tov 8’ obv ‘Apps- 
tov dnapynlevta thy melpaciy, Wanep 
Stevoetto, mpounnraxtcevy adedpry 
Yap abt0v, xdpny, exayyeiravtes Hxery 
xavody olcovsay gv nopry tit, &n7- 
hagay, Agyoutee Obde snayyetrdar 


apyhy, bea td py akiav elvar 


Dr. Arnold, in his note, supposes 
that this exclusion of the sister of 
Harmodius by the Peisistratids may 
have been founded on the circum- 
stance that she belonged to the 
gens Gephyrei (Herodot. v. 57); 
her foreign blood, and her being 
in certain respects &tipoc, disqua- 
lified her (he thinks) from minis- 
tering to the worship of the gods 
of Athens. 

There is no positive reason to 
support the conjecture of Dr. 
Arnold, which seems moreover vir- 
tually discountenanced by the 
narrative of Thucydidés, who 
plainly describes the treatment of 
this young woman as a deliberate, 
preconcerted insult. Had there 
existed any assignable ground of 
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An insult thus publicly offered filled Harmodius with 
indignation, and still farther exasperated the feelings of 
Aristogeitén. Both of them resolving at all hazards to 
put an end to the despotism, concerted means for ag- 
gression with a few select associates. They awaited the fes- 
tival of the Great Panathenwa, wherein the body of the 
citizens were accustomed to march up in armed procession, 
with spear and shield, to the acropolis; this being the only 
day on which an armed body could come together without 
suspicion. The conspirators appeared armed like the rest 
of the citizens, but eekly Sintra daggers besides. 


They con- Harmodius and Aristogeitén undertook with 
eprenin’ = their own hands to kill the two Peisistratids, 
parchus, | While the rest promised to stand forward imme- 
B.O. 51é. diately for their protection against the foreign 


mercenaries; and though the whole number of persons en- 
gaged was small, they counted upon the spontaneous sym- 

athies of the armed bystanders in an effort to regain their 
liberties, so soon as the blow should once be struck. The 
day of the festival having arrived, Hippias, with his foreign 
body-guard around him, was marshalling the armed citizens 
for procession, in the Kerameikus without the gates, when 
Harmodius and Aristogeitén approached with concealed 
daggers to execute their purpose. On coming near, they 
were thunderstruck to behold one of their own fellow- 
conspirators talking familiarly with Hippias, who was of 
easy access to every man. They immediately concluded 
that the plot was betrayed. Expecting to be seized, and 
wrought up to a state of desperation, they resolved at least 
not to die without having revenged themselves on Hip- 
parchus; whom they found within the city gates near the 
chapel called the Ledékorion, and immediately slew him. 
His attendant guards killed Harmodius on the spot; while 
Aristogeitén, rescued for the moment by the surrounding 


exclusion, such as that which Dr. 
Arnold supposes, leading to the 
inference that the Peisistratids 
could not admit her without viola- 
ting religious custom, Thucydidés 
would hardly have neglected to 
allude to it, for it would have 
lightened the insult; and indeed 
on that supposition, the sending 


of the original summons might 
have been made to appear as an 
accidental mistake. I will add, 
that Thucydidés, though no way 
forfeiting his obligations to his- 
torical truth, is evidently not dis- 
posed to omit any thing which can 
be truly said in favour of the Pei- 
sistratids. 
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‘crowd, was afterwards taken, and perished in the tortures 
applied to make him disclose his accomplices. 1 

The news flew quickly to Hippias in the Kerameikus, 
who heard it earlier than the armed citizens near him 
awaiting his order for the commencement of the procession. 
With extraordinary self-command, he-took advantage of 
this precious instant of foreknowledge, and advanced to- 
wards them,—directing them to drop their arms for a short 
time, and assemble on an adjoining ground. They un- 
suspectingly obeyed; upon which he ordered his guards to 
take possession of the vacant arms. Being now undisputed 
master, he seized the persons of all those citizens whom he 
mistrusted—especially all those who had daggers about 
them, which it was not the practice to carry in the Panath- 
enaic procession. . 

Such is the memorable narrative of Harmodius and 
Aristogeitén, peculiarly valuable inasmuch as it all comes 
from Thucydidés.2 To possess great power—to be above 
legal restraint—to inspire extraordinary fear—is a privilege 
so much coveted by the giants among mankind, that we may 
well take notice of those cases in which it brings misfortune 
even upon themselves. The fear inspired by Hipparchus 
—of designs which he did not really entertain, but was 
‘likely to entertain, and competent to execute without hind- 
rance—was here the grand cause of his destruction. 

The conspiracy hers detailed happened in 514 B.c., 
during the thirteenth year of the reign of Hip- 
pias, which lasted four years longer, until 510 
B.c. These last four years, in the belief of the 
Athenian public, counted for his whole reign; 
nay, many persons made the still greater histori- 
cal mistake of eliding these last four years alto- 
gether, and of supposing that the conspiracy of 
Harmodius and Aristogeitén had deposed the 
Peisistratid government and liberated Athens. Both poets 
and philosophers shared this faith, which is distinctly put 

1 Thucyd. vi. 68. ob fadiwe dte- . 


Strong and 
lasting sen- 
timent, 
coupled 
with great 
historical 
mistake, 
in the 
Athenian 
public. 


strue the indistinct phrase of 


7é0y: compare Polyen. i. 22; Dio- 
dorus, Fragm. lib. x. p. 62, vol. 
iv. ed. Wess.; Justin, ii. 9. See 
also a good note of Dr. Thirlwall 
on the passage, Hist. of Gr. vol. 
fi. ch. xi. p. 77. 2nd ed. I agree 
with him, that we may fairly con- 


Thucydidés by the more precise 
statement of later authors, who 
mention the torture. 

2 Thucyd. i. 20; vi. 54-59; Hero- 
dot. v. 55, 56; vi. 123; Aristot. Po- 
lit. v. 8, 9. 
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forth in the beautiful and popular Skolion or song on the 
subject: the two friends are there celebrated as the authors 
of hberty at Athens—“they slew the despot and gave to 
Athens equal laws.”! So inestimable a present was alone 
sufficient to enshrine in the minds of the subsequent demor 
cracy those who had sold their lives to purchase it. More- 
over we must recollect that the intimate connexion between 
the two, though repugnant to the modern reader, was 
peverces at Athens with sympathy,—so that the story took 
hold of the Athenian mind by the vein of romance con- 
jointly with that of patriotism. Harmodius and Aristogeitén 
were afterwards commemorated both as the winners and 
as the protomartyrs of Athenian liberty. Statues were 
erected in their honour shortly after the final expulsion of 
the Peisistratids; immunity from taxes and public burdens 
was granted to the descendants of their families; and the 
speaker who proposed the abolition of such immunities, at 
a time when the number had been abusively multiplied, 
made his only special exception in favour of this respected 
lineage.2, And since the name of Hipparchus was univer- 
sally notorious as the person slain, we discover how it was 
that he came to be considered by an uncritical public as 
the predominant member of the Peisistratid family—the 
eldest son and successor of Peisistratus—the reigning des- 
pot—to the comparative neglect of Hippias. The same 

ublic probably cherished many other anecdotes,3 not the 
ess eagerly believed because they could not be authenti- 
cated, respecting this eventful period. » 2 


1 See the words of the Song— 
“Ort toy topavov xtavétyy 
"Icovépoug t "Abyvag énoinsd- 
TI 

ap. Atheneum, xv. p. 691. | 

The epigram of the Keian Simo- 
nidés (Fragm,. 1382, ed. Bergk—ap. 
Hephestion. c. 14. p. 26, ed, Gaisf.) 
implies a similar belief: also the 


passages in Plato, Symposion, p. 


182, in Aristot. Polit. v. 8,21, and 
Arrian, Exped. Alex. iv. 10, 3. 

? Herodot. iv. 108; Demosthen. 
adv. Leptin. ¢. 27. p. 495; cont. 
Meidiam, c. 47. p. 569; and the 
oath prescribed in the Psenhiam 


of Demophantus—Andokidés, Dea 
Mysteriis, p. 13; Pliny. HN. xxxiv, 
4-8; Pausan. i. 8, 5; Plutarch, 
Aristeidés, 27. 

The statues were carried away 
from Athens by Xerxés, and re- 
stored to the Athenians by Alexan- 
der after his conquest of Persia 
(Arrian, Ex, Al. iii. 16, 14; Pliny, 
H, N. xxxiv. 4-8), 

? One of these stories may be 
seen in Justin, ii. 9—who gives 
the name of Dioklés to Hipparchus 
—“Diocles, alter ex filiis, per vim 
stupraté virgine, a fratre puelle 
interficitur.” , 
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_ Whatever may have been the previous moderation of 
Hippias, indignation at the death of his brother, and fear 
for his own safety, now induced him to drop it altogether. 
It is attested both by Thucydidés and Herodotus, and ad- 
mits of no doubt, that his power was now em- 


ployed harshly and cruelly—that he. put to aon ok: 
death a considerable number of citizens. We one—5i4- . 


610 B.c.— his 
cruelty and 
conscious ~ 
insecurity. 


find also a statement noway improbable in itself 
and affirmed both in Pausanias and in Plutarch 
—ainferior authorities, yet still in this case suffi- 
ciently credible—that he caused Lena, the mistress of 
Aristogeitén, to be tortured to death, in order to extort 
from her a knowledge of the secrets and accomplices of the 
latter.2 But as he could not but be sensible that this 
system of terrorism was full of peril to himself, so he looked 
out for shelter and support in case of being expelled from 
Athens. With this view he sought to connect himself with 
Darius king of Persia—a connexion full of consequences 
to be hereafter developed. AZantidés, son of Hippoklus 
the despot of Lampsakus on the Hellespont, stood high at 
this time in the favour of the Persian monarch, which in- 
duced Hippias to give him his daughter Archediké in 
‘marriage; no small honour to the Lampsakene, in the esti- 
mation of Thucydidés.3 To explain how Hippias came to 
fix upon this town, however, it is necessary to say a few 
words on the foreign policy of the Peisistratids. 

It has already been mentioned that the Athenians, 
even so far back as the days of the poet Alkeus, 
had occupied Sigeium in the Troad, and had 
there carried on war with the Mityleneans; so 
that their acquisitions in these regions date 
much before the time of Peisistratus. Owing 
probably to this circumstance, an application 
was made to them in the early part of his reign 
from the Dolonkian Thracians inhabitants of 


Connexion 
of Athens 
with the 
Thracian 
Chersone- 
sus and the 
Asiatic 
coast of 
the Helles- 
pont. 


1°H yap Serkia povixwtatey gotty 
ty tate tupavvicw—observes Plu- 
tarch (Artaxerxés, c. 25). 

2 Pausan, i, 23. 2; Plutarch, De 
Garrulitate, p. 897; Polyen. viii. 
46; Atheneus, xiii. p. 596. 

3 We can hardly be mistaken in 
putting this interpretation on the 
words of Thucydidés—'A8y aioe dy, 


Aapbaxyvm twxs (vi. 59). 

Some financial tricks and frauds 
are ascribed to Hippias by the 
author of the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
second book of the CUconomica 
(ii. 4). I place little reliance on 
the statements in this treatise re- 
specting persons of early date, 
such as Kypselus or Hippias: in 
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the Chersonese on the opposite side of the Hellespont, for 
aid against their acwertal nciehicure the Absinthian tribe 
of Thracians. Opportunity was thus offered for sending 
out a colony to acquire this valuable peninsula for Athens. 
Peisistratus willingly entered into the scheme, while Mil- 
tiadés son of Kypselus, a noble Athenian living impatiently 
under his despotism, was no less pleased to take the lead 
in executing it: his departure and that of other malcon- 
tents as founders of a colony suited the purpose of all 
parties. According to the narrative of Herodotus—alike 
pious and picturesque, and doubtless circulating as 
authentic at the annual games which the Chersonesites, 
even in his time, celebrated to the honour of their ekist— 
it is the Delphian god who directs the scheme and singles 
out the individual. The chiefs of the distressed Dolon- 
kians going to Delphi to crave assistance towards pro- 
curing Grecian colonists, were directed to choose for their 
cekist the individual who should first show them hospitality 
on their quitting the temple. They departed and marched 
all along what was called the Sacred Road, through Phokis 
and Beotia to Athens, without receiving a single hospi- 
table invitation. At length they entered Athens, and 
passed by the house of Miltiadés while he himself was 
sitting in front of it. Seeing men whose costume and 
arms marked them out as strangers, he invited them into 
his house and treated them Thadly: upon which they 
apprised him that he was the man fixed upon by the oracle 
and adjured him not to refuse his concurrence. After 
asking for himself personally the opinion of the oracle, 
and receiving an affirmative answer, he consented; sailing 
as cekist at the head of a body of Athenian emigrants to 
the Chersonese. ! 

Having reached this peninsula, and having been 
First My. COnStituted despot of the mixed Thracian and 
tiadés— Athenian population, he lost no time in forti- 
ckist ofthe fying the narrow isthmus by a wall reaching all 
ereones*- across from Kardia to Paktya, a distance of 
about four milesanda half; so that the Absinthian invaders 
were for the time effectually shut out,? though the pro- 


respect to facts of the subsequent a better witness. 

period of Greece, between 450-300 ' Herodot. vi. 86, 87. 

B.c., the author’s means of infor- % Thus the Scythians broke into 
mation will doubtless render him the Chersonese even during the 
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tection was not permanently kept up. He also entered 
into a war with Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the 
strait, but was unfortunate enough to fall into an ambus- 
cade and become a prisoner. Nothing preserved his life 
except the immediate interference of Croesus king of Lydia, 
papied with strenuous menaces addressed to the cea ee 
kenes, who found themselves compelled to release their 
risoner. Miltiadés had acquired much favour with 
Ores in what manner we are not told. He died childless 
some time afterwards, while his nephew Stesagoras, who 
succeeded him, perished by assassination some time sub- 
sequent to the death of Peisistratus at Athens. 1 
The expedition of Miltiadés to the Chersonese must 
have occurred early after the first usurpation of Peisistratus, 
since even his imprisonment by the Lampsakenes happened 
before the ruin of Croesus (546 8.c.). But it was not till 
much later—probably during the third and most powerful 
‘period of Peisistratus—that the latter undertook his ex- 
pedition against Sigeium in the Troad. This place appears 
to have fallen into the hands of the Mityleneans: Peisis- 
tratus retook it,2 and placed there his illegitimate son 
Hegesistratus as despot. The Mityleneans may have been 
enfeebled at this time (somewhere between 537-527 z. c.) 
not only by the strides of Persian conquest on the main- 
land, but also by the ruinous defeat which they suffered 
from Polykratés and the Samians.3 Hegesistratus main- 
tained the place against various hostile attempts, through- 
out all the reign of Hippias, so that the Athenian pos- 
sessions in those regions comprehended at this period both 


government of Miltiadés son of 
Kimén, nephew of Miltiadés the 
akist, about forty years after the 
wall had been erected (Herodot. 
vi. 40). Again Periklés re-estab- 
lished the cross-wall, on sending 
to the Chersonese a fresh band of 


a century afterwards, during the 
first years of the conquest of 
Philip of Macedon, an idea was 
entertained of digging through the 
isthmus, and converting the penin- 
sula into an island (Demosthenés, 
Philippic ii. 6. p. 92, and De Ha- 


1000 Athenian settlers (Plutarch, 
Periklés, c.19): lastly, Derkyllidas 
the Lacedemonian built it anew, 
in consequence of loud complaints 
raised by the inhabitants of their 
defenceless condition—about 397 
B.C. (Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 8- 
10). So imperfect however did the 
protection prove, that about half 


loneso, c. 10. p. 86); an idea haw- 
ever never carried into effect. 

4 Herodot. vi. 38, 39. 

2 Herodot. v. 94. I have already 
said that I conceive this as a dif- 
ferent war from that in which the 
poet Alkeus was engaged. 

8’ Herodot. iii. 39, 
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the Chersonese and Sigeium.! To the former of the two, 
Hippias sent out Miltiadés, nephew of the first cekist, as 
governor after the death of his brother Stesagoras. The 


new governor found much discontent in the pen- 


Second : : aes ; 

Miltiadss insula, but succeeded in subduing it by entrap- 
Ruiter uy ping and imprisoning the principal men in each 
the Pei. town. He farther took into his pay a regiment 
sistratids. 


of five hundred mercenaries, and married Hege- 
sipylé daughter of the Thracian king Olorus.? It must have 
been about 518 8. o. that this second Miltiadés went out 
to the Chersonese.? He seems to have been obliged to 
quit it for a time, after the Scythian expedition of Darius, 
in consequence of having incurred the hostility of the 
Persians; but he was there from the beginning of the 
Ionic revolt until about 4933. c., or two or three years 
before the battle of Marathon, on which occasion we shall 
find him acting commander of the Athenian army. 

Both the Chersonese and Sigeium, however, though 
Athenian possessions, were now tributary and dependant 
on Persia. It was to Persia that Hippias, during his last 
years of alarm, looked for support in the event of being 
expelled from Athens: he calculated upon Sigeium as a 
shelter, and upon Aantidés as well as Darius as an ally. 
Neither the one nor the other failed him. 

The same circumstances which alarmed Hippias and 
Proceed. rendered his dominion in Attica at once more 
ings of the oppressive and more odious, tended of course to 


exiled 4 Yaise the hopes of his enemies, the Athenian 
against exiles, with the powerful Alkmeénids at their 
-Hippias. head. Believing the favourable moment to be 


come, they even ventured upon an invasion of Attica, and 
occupied a post called Leipsydrion in the mountain range 


1! Herodot. vi. 104, 139, 140. 
2 Herodot. vi. 39-103. Cornelius 
Nepos in his life of Miltiadés con- 
founds in one biograpby the ad- 
ventures oftwo persons--Miltiadés 
son of Kypselus, the wkist—and 
Miltiadés son of Kim6én, the victor 
of Marathon—the uncle and the 
nephew. 

? There is nothing that I know 
to mark the date except that it 
was earlier than the death of Hip- 


parchus in 614 B.c., and also earlier 
than the expedition of Darius 
against the Scythians, about 616 
B.C., in which expedition Miltiadés 
was engaged: see Mr, Clinton's 
Fasti Hellenici, and J. M. Schultz, 
Beitrag zu genaueren Zeitbestime 
mungen der Hellen, Geschichten 
von der 63sten bis zur 72sten Olyme 
piade, p. 165, in the Kieler Philo- 
logische Studien, 1841. 
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of Parnés, which separates Attica from Bootia.t But 
their schemes altogether failed: Hippias defeated and 
drove them out of the country. His dominion now seemed 
confirmed, for the Lacedemonians were on terms of inti- 
mate friendship with him; and Amyntas king of Macedon, 
as well as the Whessalians were his allies. Yet the exiles 
whom he had beaten in the open field succeeded inan un- 
expected tnanwuvre, which, favoured by circumstances, 
proved his ruin. 

By an accident which had occurred in the year 548 
B.0.,2 the Delphian temple was set on fire and 
burnt. To repair this grave loss was an object 
of solicitude to all Greece; but the outlay 
required was exceedingly heavy, and it appears 
ic have been long before the money could be 
collected. The Amphiktyons decreed that one-fourth of 
the cost should be borne by the Delphians themselves, who 
found themselves so heavily taxed by such assessment, that 
they sent envoys throughout all Greece to collect subscrip- 
tions in aid, and received, among other donations, from the 
Greek settlers in Egypt twenty mine, besides a large 
present of alum from the Egyptian king Amasis: their 
munificent benefactor Crossus fell a victim to the Persians 
in 546 B. c., so that his treasure was no longer open to 
them. The total sum required was three hundred talents 
(equal probably to about 115,0002. sterling)’—a prodigious 
amount to be collected from the dispersed Grecian cities, 
who acknowledged no common sovereign authority, and 
among whom the proportion reasonable to ask from 
each was difficult to determine with satisfaction to all 
parties. At length however the money was collected, and 
the Amphiktyons were in a situation to make a contract 


Conflagra- 
tion and 
rebuilding 
of the 
Delphian 
temple. 


' Herodot. v. 62. The unfortu- 
na‘e struggle at Leipsydrion be- 
came afterwards the theme of a 
popular song (Atheneus, xv. p. 
696): see Hesyohius, v. Asupddproy, 
and Aristotle, Fragm. ‘A@yvalwy 

odutsia, 87, ed. Neumann. 

If it be true that Alkibiadés, 
grandfather of the celebrated Al- 
kibiadés, took part with Kleisthoe- 
nés and the Alkmeonid exiles in 
this struggle (see Isokratés, De 


Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 351) he must have 
been a mere youth. 

*? Pausan. x. 5, 5. 

* Herodot. i. 50, fi, 180. I have 
taken the 300 talents of Herodotus 
as being Aginean talents, which 
are to Attic talents in the ratio 
of 5:38. The Inscriptions prove 
that the accounts of the temple 
were kept by the Amphiktyons on 
the Aginwan scale of money: see 
Corpus Inscrip. Boeckh, No. 1688, 
and Boeckh, Metrologie, vii, 4, 
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for the building of the temple. The Alkmeénids, who had 
been in exile ever since the third and final acqui- 


‘The Alk- bee a 

ans Omige. sition of power by Peisistratus, took the con- 
fsunia © tract. In executing it, they not only performed 
with mag- the work in the best manner, but even went much 
nincence. 


beyond the terms stipulated; employing Parian 
marble for the frontage where the material prescribed to 
them was coarse stone.!' As was before remarked in the 
case of Peisistratus when he was in banishment, we are 
surprised to tind exiles (whose property had been confis- 
cated) so amply furnished with money, unless we are to 
suppose that Kleisthenés,2 inherited through his mother 
wealth independent of Attica, and deposited it in the temple 
of the Samian Héré. But the fact is unquestionable, and 
they gained signal reputation throughout the Hellenic 
world for their liberal performance of so important an 
enterprise. That the erection took considerable time, 
we cannot doubt. It seems to have been finished, as far 
as we can conjecture, about a year or two after the death 
of Hipparchus—512 s.c.—more than thirty years after the 
conflagration. 

To the Delphians, especially, the rebuilding of their 
temple on so superior a scale was the most essential of all 
services, and their gratitude towards the Alk- 


Gratitude ee : 

of the Del- meednids was porportionally great. Partly 
phians to- through such a feeling, partly through pecuniary 
wards them 7 5 

—they pro- presents, Kleisthenés was thus enabled to work 
cure from the oracle for political purposes, and to call 
directions forth the powerful arm of Sparta against Hip- 
to Sparta, pias. Whenever any Spartan presented himself 
enjoining ‘ ; 
the ex- to consult the oracle, either on private or public 
Biota of business, the answer of the priestess was always 


in one strain—“Athens must be liberated.” The 


1 Herodot. v. 62, The words of 
the historian would seem to imply 
that they only began to think of 
this scheme of building the temple 
after the defeat of Leipsydrion, 
and a year or two before the ex- 
pulsion of Hippias; a supposition 
quite inadmissible, since the temple 
must have taken some years in 
building. 

The loose and prejudiced state- 


ment in Philochorus, affirming that 
the Peisistratids caused the Del- 
phian temple to be burnt, and 
also that they were at last deposed 
by the victorious arm of the 
Alkmedénids (Philochori Fragment. 
70, ed. Didot) makes us feel the 
value of Herodotus and Thucydi+ 
dés as authorities. 

2 Herodot. vi. 128; Cicero, De 
Legg. ii. 16. The deposit here 
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constant repetition of that mandate at length extorted 
from the piety of the Lacedemonians a reluctant com- 
pliance. Reverence for the god overcame their strong 
feeling of friendship towards the Peisistratids, and An- 
chimolius son of Aster was despatched by sea to Athens 
at the head of aSpartan force to expel them. On landing 
at Phalérum, however, he found them already forewarned 
and prepared, as well as farther strengthened by one 
thousand horse specially demanded from their allies in 
Thessaly. Upon the plain of Phalérum this latter force 
was found peculiarly effective, so that the division of An- 
chimolius were driven back to their ships with great loss, 
and he himself slain.t The defeated armament had pro- 
bably been small, and its repulse only provoked the La- 
cedemonians to send a larger, under the com- , 
mand of their king Kleomenés in person, who expedi- 

on this occasion marched into Attica by land. tions into 
On reaching the plain of Athens, he was assailed “" 

by the Thessalian horse, but repelled them in so gallant 
a style, that they at once rode off and returned to their 
native country; abandoning their allies with a faithlessness 
not unfrequent in the Thessalian character. Kleomenés 
marched on without farther resistance to Athens, where 
he found himself, together with the Alkmeénids and the 
malcontent Athenians generally, in possession of the town. 
At that time there was no fortification except round the 
acropolis, into which Hippias retired, with his mercenaries 
and the citizens most faithful to him; having taken care 
to provision it well before-hand, so that it was not less 
secure against famine than against assault. He might 
have defied the besieging force, which was noway prepared 
for a long blockade. Yet, not altogether confiding in his 
position, he tried to send his children by stealth out ofthe 
country; in which proceeding the children were taken 
prisoners. To procure their restoration, Hippias consented 
to all that was demanded of him, and withdrew from Attica 
to Sigeium in the Troad within the space of five days. 


mentioned by Cicero, which may of Polykratés in 522 B.c., after 
very probably have been recorded which period the island fell at 
in an inscription in the temple, once into a precarious situation, 
must have been made before the and very soon afterwards into the 
time of the Persian conquest of greatest calamities. 
Samos—indeed before the death 1 Herodot. v. 62, 63. 
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Thus fell the Peisistratid dynasty in 510 z.0., fifty 


Expulsion years after the first usurpation of its founder.! 
of TPES; t was put down through the aid of foreigners, 2 


beration of and those foreigners, too, wishing well to it in 
Athens. their hearts, though hostile from a mistaken 
feeling of divine injunction. Yet both the circumstances 
of its fall, and the course of events which followed, con- 
spire to show that it possessed few attached friends in the 
country, and that the expulsion of Hippias was welcomed 
unanimously by the vast majority of Athenians. His 
family and chief partisans would accompany him into exile 
—probably as a matter of course, without requiring any 
formal sentence of condemnation. An altar was erected 
in the acropolis, with a column hard by, commemorating 
both the past iniquity of the dethromed dynasty, and the 


uames of all its members.? 


? Herodot. v. 64, 65. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 56, 57. 

* Thucyd. vi. 55. we 8 re Bwpoc 
onpatver, xal A otnhy nepl t7H¢ TH 
tupavvwy gdtxlac, q év ty ADjvalwy 
axpondher otabeica. 

Dr. Thirlwall, after mentioning 
the departure of Hippias, proceeds 
as follows: “After his departure 
many severe measures were taken 
against his adherents, who appear 
to have been for a long time after- 
wards a formidable party. They 
were punished or repressed, some 
by death, others by exile or by the 
loss of their political privileges. 
The family of the tyrants was con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, 
and appears to have been excepted 
from the most comprehensive de- 
crees of amnesty passed in later 
times.” (Hist. of Gr. ch. xi. vol, 
ii, p. 81.) 

I cannot but think that Dr. Thirl- 
wall has here been misled by in- 
sufficient authority. He refers to 
the oration of Andokidés de Mys- 
teriis, sect. 106 and 78 (sect. 106 
coincides in part with ch. 18 in the 
ed. of Dobree), An attentive read- 
ing of it will show that it is utterly 
unworthy of credit in regard to 


matters anterior to the speaker by 
one generation or more. The ora- 
tors often permit themselves great 
licence in speaking of past facts, 
but Andokidés in this chapter pass- 
es the bounds even of rhetorical 
licence. First, he states something 
not bearing the least analogy to 
the narrative of Herodotus as to 
the circumstances preceding the 
expulsion of the Peisistratids, and 
indeed tacitly setting aside that 
narrative; next, he actually 
jumbles together the two capital 
and distinct exploits of Athens—the 
battle of Marathon and the repulse 
of Xerxés ten years afterit. I state 
this latter charge in the words of 
Sluiter and Valckenaer, before I 
consider the former charge: “Verig» 
sime ad hee verba notat Valcke- 
naerius—Confundere videtur Ando- 
cidés diversissima; Persica sub 
Miltiade et Dario et victoriam 
Marathoniam (v. 14)—queque eve- 
nere sub Themistocle, Xerxis gesta. 
Hic urbem incendio delevit, non 
ille. (v. 20.) Nihil magis manifes- 
tum est, quam diversa ab oratore 
confundi.” (Sluiter, Lection. An- 
docider, p. 147.) 

The criticism of these commen 
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tators is perfectly borne out by 
the words ef the orator, which are 
too long to find a place here. But 
immediately prior to those words 
he expresses himself as follows, 
and this is the passage which 
serves as Dr. Thirlwall’s authority: 
Oi yap matépes of bpetepor, Yevopévwy 
TY nOAGL xax@y peyarwy, Ste of t- 
exo elyov thy modty, 6 be Syuo, 
Epuye, vwixyjcavtes paydpevor TOG 
cupavvous ent Tlarrnvip, otpatnyovv- 
tog Aewyopou tod mponarmnov TOD 
épo0, xal Xaplov ob éxstvog tH 
Guyatépa elyev 26 fe 6 Hpétepos jy 
mannog, xatehGortes els thy natplda 
TOUS pev anextetvay, tv Se PUyHY 
xatéyywoay, tovg 5& pévety év TH 
mohet ekoavtes Htipwouy. 

Both Sluiter (Lect. And. p. 8) 
and Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. p. 80) refer 
this alleged victory of Leogoras 
and the Athenian demus to the 
action described by Herodotus (v. 
64) as having been fought by Kleo- 
menés of Sparta against the Thes- 
ealian cavalry. But the two events 
have not a single circumstance in 
common, except that each is a 
victory over the Peisistratide or 
their allies; nor could they well 
be the same event described in 
different terms, seeing that Kleo- 
menés, marching from Sparta to 
Athens, could not have fought the 
Thessalians at Pallén’, which lay 
on the road from Marathon to 
Athens. Palléné was the place 
where Peisistratus, advancing from 
Marathon to Athens on occasion 
of his second restoration, gained 
his complete victory over the op- 
posing party, and marched on after- 
wards to Athens without farther 
resistance (Herodot. i. 63). 

If then we compare the statement 
given by Andokidés of the pro- 
ceding circumstances whereby the 
dynasty of the Peisistratids was 
put down, with that given by He. 
rodotus, we shall see that the two 
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are radically different; we cannot 
blend them together, but must 
make our election between them. 
Not less different are the represen- 
tations of the two as to the cir- 
cumstances which immediately en- 
sued on the fall of Hippias: they 
would scarcely appear to relate to 
the same event. That “the adherents 
of the Peisistratide were punished 
or repressed, some by death, others 
by exile or by the loss of their 
political privileges,” which is the 
assertion of Andokidés and Dr. 
Thirlwall, is not only not stated 
by Herodotus, butis highly improb- 
able if we accept the facts which 
ho does state; for he tella us that 
Hippias capitulated and agreed 
to retire while possessing ample 
means of resistance—simply from 
regard to the safety of his children. 
It is not to be supposed that he 
would leave his intimate partisans 
exposed to danger; such of them 
as felt themselves obnoxious would 
naturally retire along with him; 
and if this be what is meant by 
“many persons condemned to 
exile,” there ig no reason to call 
it in question. But there is little 
probability that any one was put 
to death, and still less probability 
that any were punished by the loss 
of their political privileges, Within 
@® year afterwards came the com- 
prehensive constitution of Kleis- 
thenés, to be described in the fol- 
lowing chapter. Now I consider 
it eminently unlikely that there 
were a considerable class of resid- 
ents in Attica left out of this con- 
stitution, under the category of 
partisans of Peisistratus; indeed 
the fact cannot be 80, ifit be true 
that the very first person banished 
under the Kleisthenean ostracism 
was a person named Hipparchus, 
a kinsman of Peisistratus (Andro- 
tion, Fr. 6, ed. Didot; Harpokra- 
tion, v. “Innapyoc); and this latter 
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circumstance depends upon evi- 
dence better than that of Andoki- 
dés. That there were a party in 
Attica attached to the Peisistratids 
Ido not doubt. But that they were 
“a powerful party” (as Dr. Thirl- 
wall imagines), I see nothing to 
show ; and the extraordinary vigour 
and unanimity of the Athenian 
people under the Kleisthenean 
constitution will go far to prove 
that such could not have been the 
case. 

I will add another reason to 
evince how completely Andokidés 
misconceives the history of Athens 
between 510—480 B.C. He says that 
when the Peisistratids were put 
down, many of their partisans were 
banished, many others allowed to 
stay at home with the loss of their 
political privileges ; but that after- 
wards when the overwhelming dan- 
gers of the Persian invasion super- 
vened, the people passed a vote to 
restore the exiles and to remove 
the existing disfranchisements at 
home. He would thus have us 
believe that the exiled partisans 
of the Peisistratids were all re- 
stored, and the disfranchised par- 
tisans of the Peisistratids all en- 
franchised, just at the moment of 
the Persian invasion, and with the 
view of enabling Athens better to 
repel that grave danger. This is 
nothing less than a glaring mis- 
take; for the first Persian invasion 
was undertaken with the express 
view of restoring Hippias, and 
with the presence of Hippias him- 
self at Marathon; while the second 
Persian invasion was also brought 
on in part by the instigation of 
his family. Persons who had re- 
mained in exile or in a state of 
disfranchisement down to that time, 
in consequence Of their attachment 
to the Peisistratids, could not in 
common prudence be called into 
action at the moment of peril to 
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help in repelling Hippias himself. 
It is very true that the exiles and 
the disfranchigsed were re-admitted, 
shortly before the invasion of Xer- 
xés, and under the then pressing 
calamities of the state. But these 
persons were not philo-Peisistra- 
tids ; they were a number gradually 
accumulated from the sentences of 
exile and (atimy or) disfranchise- 
ment every year passed at Athens. 
These were punishments applied 
by the Athenian law to various 
crimes and public omissions—tho 
persons so sentenced were not po- 
litically disaffected, and their aid 
would then be of use in defending 
the state against a foreign enemy. 
In regard to “the exception of 
the family of Peisistratus from the 
most comprehensive decrees of 
amnesty passed in later times,” I 
will also remark, that in the decree 
of amnesty there is no mention of 
them by name, nor any special 
exception made against them: 
among 2 list of various categorics 
excepted, those are named “who 
have been condemned to death or 
exile either as murderers or as 
despots” (7) opayebsty 7 tupdyvorc, 
Andokid. c. 13). It is by no means 
certain that the descendants of 
Peisistratus would be comprised 
in this exception, which mentions 
only the person himself condemned ; 
but even if this were otherwise, 
the exception is a mere continu- 
ance of similar words of exception 
in the old Solonian law, anterior 
to Peisistratus; and therefore af- 
fords no indication of particular 
feeling against the Peisistratids. 
Andokidés is a useful authority 
for the politics of Athens in his 
own time (between 420—390 B.0.), 
but in regard to the previous 
history of Athens between 510-480 
B.C., his assertions are so loose, 
confused, and unscrupulous, that 
he is a witness of no value. The 
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mere circumstance noted by Val- 
ckenaer, thst he has confounded 
together Marathon and Salamis, 
would be sufficient to show this, 
But when we add to such genuine 
ignorance his mention of his two 
great-grandfathers in prominent 
and victorious leadership, which 
it is hardly credible that they 
could ever have occupied—when we 
recollect that the facts which he 
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alleges to have preceded and ac- 
companied the expulsion of the 
Peisistratids are not only at va- 
riance with those stated by Hero- 
dotus, but so contrived as to found 
a factitious analogy for the cause 
which he is himself pleading—we 
shall hardly be able to acquit him 
of something worse than ignorance 
in his deposition. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


GRECIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE 
' PEISISTRATIDS.—REVOLUTION OF KLEISTHENES 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS, 


Wirs Hippias disappeared the mercenary Thracian gar- 
State of | rison, upon which he and his father before him 
Athens had leaned for defence as well as for enforce- 
expulsion ment of authority. Kleomenés with his ‘Lace- 
of Hippias. dgmonian forces retired also, after staying only 
long enough to establish a personal friendship, productive 
subsequently of important consequences, between the Spar- 
tan king and the Athenian Isagoras. The Athenians were 
thus lett to themselves, without any foreign interference 
to constrain them in their political arrangements. 

It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, that 
the Peisistratids had for the most part respected the forms 
of the Solonian constitution. The nine archons, and the 
probouleutic or preconsidering Senate of Four Hundred 
(both annually changed), still continued to subsist, together 
with occasional meetings of the people—or rather of such 
portion of the people as was comprised in the gentes, phra- 
tries, and four [onic tribes. The timocratic classification 
of Solon (or quadruple scale of income and admeasurement 
of political franchises according to it) also continued to 
subsist—but all within the tether and subservient to the 
purposes of the ruling family, who always kept one of their 
number as real master, among the chief administrators, 
and always retained possession of the atropolis as well as 
of the mercenary force. 

That overawing pressure ea: now removed by the 
Opposing expulsion of as bag the enslaved forms be- 
party: came at once endued with freedom and reality. 
Kleisthents There appeared again, what Attica had not 
—Ieagoras. known for thirty years, declared political. 

arties, and pronounced opposition between two men as 
eaders—on one side, Isagoras son of Tisander, a person 
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of illustrious descent—on the other KJeisthenés the Alk- 
me6nid, not less illustrious, and possessing at this moment 
a claim on the gratitude of his countrymen as the most 
persevering as well as the most effective foe of the dethroned 
despots. In what manner such opposition was carried on 
we are not told. It would seem to have been not al- 
together pacific; but at sny rate, Kleisthenés had the 
worst of it, and in consequence of his defeat (says the his- 
torian), “he took into partnership the people, who had 
been before excluded from everything.”! His partnership 
with the people gave birth to the Athenian democracy: it 
was a real and important revolution. 

The political franchise, or the character of an Athe- 
nian citizen, both before and since Solon, had p,.ocrati- 
been confined to the primitive four Ionic tribes, cal revo- 
each of which was an aggregate of so many [ution by 
close corporations or quasi-tamilies—the gentes Kuleisthe- 
and the phratries. None of the residents in 2¢* 
Attica, therefore, except those included in some gens or 
phratry, had any part in the political franchise. Such non- 
privileged residents were probably at all times numerous, 
and became more and more so by means of fresh settlers. 
Moreover they tended most to multiply in Athens and 
Peirzus, where immigrants would commonly establish them- 
selves. Kleisthenés, breaking down the existing wall of 
privilege, imparted the political franchise to the excluded 
mass. But this could not be done by enrolling them in new 
gentes or phratries, created in addition to the old. For 
the gentile tie was founded upon old faith and feeling 
which in the existing state of the Greek mind could not 
be suddenly conjured up as a bond of union for comparative 
strangers. It could only be done by disconnecting the 
franchise altogether from the Jonic tribes as well as from 
the gentes which constituted them, and by redistributing 
the population into new tribes with a character and pur- 
pose exclusively political. Accordingly Kleisthenésabol- 
ished the four Ionic tribes,and created in their place ten new 
tribes founded upon a different principle, independent of 
the gentes and phratries. Each of his new tribes com- 
prised a certain number of demes or cantons, with the 

+ Herodot. v. 66-69. éocobusiog SHpov, npétepoy anwaptvoy navtwy, 


Bi 6 Krsrobevnc tov dijpov npocstar- tote mpdc thy dwUTOd poi 
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Re-ar- 
rangement 
and ex- 
tension of 
the politi- 
cal fran- 
chise. 
Formation 
of ten new 
tribes, in- 
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enrolled proprietors and residents in each of 
them. The demes taken altogether included 
the entire surface of Attica, so that the Klei- 
sthenean constitution admitted to the political 
franchise all the free native Athenians; and 
not merely these, but also many metics, and even 
some of the superior order of slaves.! Putting out 


cluding an of sight the general body of slaves, and regard- 


increased 
number of 
the popu- 
lation. 


ing only the free inhabitants it was in point of 
fact a scheme ee to universal suffrage, 
both political and judicial. 


The slight and cursory manner in which Herodotus an- 


Imperfect 
description 
of this 
event of 
Herodotus 
—its real 
bearing. 


nounces thismemorable revolution tends to make 
us overlook its real importance. He dwells 
chiefly on the alteration in the number and 
names of the tribes; Kleisthenés, he says, de- 
spised the Ionians so much, that he would not 
tolerate the continuance in Attica of the four 


tribes which prevailed in the [onic cities,? deriving their 
names from the four sons of Jon—just as his grandfather 


the Sikyonian Kleisthenés, hatin 
graded and nicknamed the three 


t Aristot. Polit. fii, 1, 10; vi. 2, 
11, Kyrerabévng—norrobs epudérevce 
Eévoucg xat Sovdouc petoixous. 

Several able critics, and Dr. Thirl- 
wall among the number, consider 
this passage as affording no sense, 
and assume some conjectural 
emendation to be indispensable; 
though there is no particular 
emendation whieh suggestsitself as 
pre-eminently plausible. Under 
these circumstances, I rather pre- 
fer to make the best of the words 
as they stand; which, though un- 
usual, seem to me not absolutely 
inadmissible. The expression tévoc 
pétorxoc (which is a perfectly good 
one, as we find in Aristoph. Equit. 
847—elnov Stxrdloy elrac e0 xata 
Eévov petolxov) may be considered 
as the correlative to So0)ou;g pe- 
tolxouc—the last word being con- 
Strued both with 8o5\oue and with 
Eivovc, I apprehend that there 


the Dorians, had de- 
orian tribes at Sikyén. 


always must have been in Attica 
a certain number of intelligent 
slaves living apart from their mast- 
ers (ywpic olxotvtsc), in a state 
between slavery and freedom, work- 
ing partly on condition of a fixed 
payment to him, partly for them- 
selves, and perhaps continuing to 
pass nominally as slaves after they 
had bought their liberty by instal- 


ments. Such men would be bod2or 
petorxot: indeed there are cases in 
which 805)0. signifies freedmen 


(Meier, De Gentilitate Attic&, p. 
6): they must have been industrious 
and pushing men, valuable parti- 
sans to a political revolution. 
Bee K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der 
Griech. Staatsalterth. ch, 111. not. 
15. 

2 Herodot. v. 69. Kretsbévyc— 
breptiwy "Twvac, tye py opto al 
avtal Ewart pudrai xat "wor. 
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Such is the representation of Herodotus, who seems him- 
self to have entertained some contempt for the Ionians,' 
and therefore to have suspected a similar feeling where it 
had no real existence. 

But the scope of Kleisthenés was something far more 
extensive. He abolished the four ancient tribes, not be- 
cause they were Ionic, but because they had become in- 
commensurate with the existing condition of the Attic 
people, and because such abolition procured both for him- 
self and for his political scheme new as well as hearty al- 
lies. And, indeed, if we study the circumstances of the 
case, we shall see very obvious reasons to suggest the pro- 
ceeding. For more than thirty years—an entire generation 
—the old constitution had been a mere empty formality, 
working only in subservience to the reigning dynasty, and 
stripped of all real controlling power. We may be very 
sure, therefore, that both the Senate of Four Hundred and 
the popular assembly, divested of that free speech which 
imparted to them not only all their value but all their 
charm, had come to be of little public estimation, and were 
probably attended only by a few partisans. Under such 
circumstances, the difference between qualified citizens and 
men not so qualified—between members of the four old 
tribes and men not members—became during this period 
practically effaced. This in fact was the only species of 

ood which a Grecian despotism ever seems to have done. 

t confounded the privileged and the non-privileged under 
one coercive authority common to both, so that the dis- 
tinction between the two was not easy to revive when the 
despotism passed away. As soon as Hippias was expelled, 
the senate and the public assembly regained their efficiency; 
but had they been continued on the old footing, includin 
none but members of the four tribes, these tribes woul 
have been re-invested with a privilege which in reality 
they had so long lost, that its revival would have seemed 
an odious novelty, and the remaining population would 
probably not have submitted to it. Ifin addition we con- 
sider the political excitement of the moment—the restora- 
tion of one body of men from exile, and the departure of 
another body into exile—the outpouring of long-suppressed 
hatred, per y against these very forms by the corruption of 
which the despot had reigned—we shall see that prudence 


4Such a disposition seems evident in Herodot. i. 143, 
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as well as patriotism dictated the adoption of an en- 
larged scheme of government. Kleisthenés had learnt 
some wisdom during his long exile; and as he probably 
continued for some time after the introduction of his new 
- constitution, to be the chief adviser of his countrymen, we 
may consider their extraordinary success as a testimony to 
his prudence and skill not less than to their courage and 
unanimity. 
Nor does it seem unreasonable to give him credit for 
’ @ more generous forward movement than what is implied 
Grounds of in the literal account of Herodotus. Instead of 
opposition being forced against his will to purchase popu- 
cient Athe. lar support by proposing this new constitution, 
nian feel- ‘KJeisthenés may have proposed it before, during 
ss the discussions which immediately followed the 
retirement of Hippias; so that the rejection of it formed 
the ground of quarrel (and no other ground is mentioned) 
between him and Isagoras. The latter doubtless found 
sufficient support, in the existing senate and public assem- 
bly, to prevent it from being carried without an actual 
appeal to the people. His opposition to it, moreover, is 
not difficult to understand; for necessary as the change had 
become, it was not the less a shock to ancient Attic ideas. 
It radically altered the very idea of a tribe, which now be- 
came an aggregation of demes, of gentes—of fellow-demots, 
not of fellow-gentiles. It thus broke up those associations, 
religious, social and political, between the whole and the 
parts of the old system, which operated powerfully on the 
mind of every old-fashioned Athenian. The patricians at 
Rome who composed the gentes and curise—and the plebs, 
who had no part in these corporations— formed for a long 
time two separate and opposing fractions in the same city, 
each with its own separate organisation. Only by slow 
degrees did the plebs gain ground, while the political va- 
lue of the patrician gens was long maintained alongside of 
and apart from the plebeian tribe. So too, in the Italian 
and German cities of the middle ages, the patrician fami- 
lies refused to part with their own separate political ident- 
ity when the guilds grew up by the side of them; even 
though forced to renounce a portion of their power, they. 
continued to be aseparate fraternity, and would not submit 
to be regimented anew, under an altered category and 
denomination, along with the traders who had grown into 
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wealth and importance.! But the reform of Kleisthenés 
effected this change allat once, both as to the name and as 
to the reality. In some cases, indeed, that which had been 
the name of a gens was retained as the name of a deme, 
but even then the old gentiles were ranked indiscriminate- 
ly among the remaining demots. The Athenian people, 
politically considered, thus became one homogeneous whole 
distributed for convenience into parts, numerical, local, 
and politically equal. It is however to be remembered, 
that while the four Ionic tribes were abolished, the gentes 
and phratries which composed them were left untouched, 
continuing to subsist as family and religious associations, 
though carrying with them no political privilege. 

The ten newly-created tribes, arranged in an estab- 
lished order of precedence, were called—Erechthéis, Aigéis, 
-Pandionis, Leontis, Akamartis, Ginéis, Kekropis, Hippo- 
thoontis, Mantis, Antiochis; names borrowed Names of 
chiefly from the respected heroes of Attic legend. the tribes— 
This number remained unaltered until the year icGainié 
305 B.c., when it was increased to twelve by the the deme. 
addition of two new tribes, Antigonias and Demetrias, 
afterwards designated anew by the names of Ptolemais 
and Attalis: the mere names of these last two, borrowed 
from living kings, and not from legendary heroes, betray 
the change from freedom to subservience at Athens. Each 
tribe comprised a certain number of demes—cantons, 
parishes, or townships—in Attica. But the total number 
of these demes is not distinctly ascertained; for though 
we know that in the time of Polemé (the third century 
B.c.) it was one hundred and seventy-four, we cannot be 
sure that it had always remained the same; and several 
critics construe the words of Herodotus to imply that 
Kleisthenés at first recognised exactly one hundred demes, 
distributed in equal proportion among his ten tribes.? 


1 In illustration of what is here érpous xartévepe és tag Purde. 
stated, see the account of the mo- Schémann contends that Kleis- 
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book iii. ch. 2. p. 322; also, Kor- p. xv. and page 363, and Antiqui- 
tim, HEntstehungs-Geschichte der tat. Jur. Pub. Gree. ch. xxii. p. 
Freistidtischen Biinde im Mittel- 260), and K. F. Hermann (Lehr- 
alter, ch. 5. p. 74-75. buch der Griech. Staatsalt. ch. 

® Herodot. v. 69. 6éxa 83 xai toe 111) thinks that this is what 
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Such construction of the words however is more than 
doubtful, while the fact itself is improbable; partly be- 
cause if the change of number had been so considerable as 
the difference between one hundred and one hundred and 
seventy-four, some positive evidence of it would probably 
be found—partly because Kleisthenés would indeed have 
a motive to render the amount of citizen population nearly 
equal, but no motive to render the number of demes equal, 
in each of the ten tribes. It is well known how great is 
the force of local habits, and how unalterable are parochial 
or cantonal boundaries. In the absence of proof to the 
contrary, therefore, we may reasonably suppose the num- 
ber and circumscription of the demes, as found or modified 
by Kleisthenés, to have subsisted afterwards with little 
alteration, at least until the increase in the number of 
the tribes. 

There is annother point, however, which is at once more 
certain, and more important to notice. The demes which 
Kleisthenés assigned to each tribe were in no 


aongine to case all adjacent to each other: and therefore 
Coen ee, the tribe, as a whole, did not correspond with 
adjacent | any continuous portion of the territory, nor could 
a it have any peculiar local interest, separate from 


the entire community. Such systematic avoidance 
of the factions arising out of neighbourhood will appear 
to have been more especially necessary, when we recollect 
that the quarrels of the Parali, the Diakrii, the Pediaki, 
during the preceding century, had all been generated from 
local feud, though doubtless artfully fomented by indivi- 
dual ambition. Moreover it was only by this same pre- 
caution that the local predominance of the city, and the 


Herodotus meant to affirm, though 
he does not believe the fact to 
have really stood so. 


There is a difficulty in the con-. 


struction of these words—Séxa 6é 
mal tovc OSypous xatévepe &¢ Ta6 
puiac. In my former edition, I 
followed many commentators, in 
joining 6éxa with guid; which, 
though it brings out the sense re- 
quired, is embarrassing from the 
position of the words. Mr. Scott 
(of Trinity College, Cambridge) 


has pointed out what seems a batter 
construction, bringing out the same 
sense. He joins ééxa, not with 
purag, but with xatévepe, upon the 
analogy of various passages—Xe- 
nophon. Cyropmd. vii. 5, 8. to etpa- 
Tevpa xatsvetps Owdexa pépn—Plato, 
Politicus, p. 283 D. dtédwpev toivuy 
autyy S00 wépn—Herodotus, vii. 121, 
tTpzig proloze 6 Eéptns Sacitpevos 
ndvta tov néCov otpatéyv—and various 
other passages, 
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formation of a city-interest distinct from that of the coun- 
try, was obviated; which could hardly have failed to arise 
had the city by itself constituted either one deme or one 
tribe. Kleisthenés distributed the city (or found it alrea- 
dy distributed) into several demes, and those demes among 
several tribes; while Peirzus and Phalérum, each con- 
stituting a separate deme, were also assigned to different 
tribes; so that there were no local advantages either to 
bestow predominance, or to create a struggle for predomin- 
ance, of one tribe over the rest.1 Hach deme had its 
own local interests to watch over; but the tribe was a 
mere aggregate of demes for political, military, and reli- 
gious purposes, with no separate hopes or fears apart from 
the whole state. Each tribe had a chapel, sacred rites 
and festivals, and a common fund for such meetings, in 
honour of its eponymous hero, administered by members 
of its own choice:? and the statues of all the ten epony- 
mous heroes, fraternal patrons of the democracy, were 
planted in the most conspicuous part of the agora of 
Athens. In the future working of the Athenian govern- 
ment, we shall trace no symptom of disquieting local fac- 


tions——a capital amendment, 


1The deme Melité belonged to 
the tribe Kekropis ; Kollytus, to the 
tribe Aigéis; Kydathenaon, to the 
tribe Pandionis; Kerameis, or Ke- 
rameikus, to the Akamantis; Skam- 
bonide, to the Leontis. 

All these five were demes within 
the city of Athens, and all belonged 
to different tribes. 

Peireus belonged to the Hippo- 
thoontis; Phalérum, to the Mantis; 
Aypeté, to the Kekropis; Thyme- 
tadew, to the Hippothoontis. These 
four demes, adjoining to each other, 
formed a sort of quadruple local 
union, for festivals and other pur- 
poses, among themselves; though 
three of them belonged to different 
tribes. 

See the list of the Attic demes, 
with a careful statement of their 
localities in so far as ascertained, 
in Professor Ross, Die Demen von 
Attika, Halle 1846. The distribu- 


compared with the disputes 


tion of the city-demes, and of Pei- 
reus and Phalérum, among dif- 
ferent tribes, appears to me a clear 
proof of the intention of the origi- 
nal distributors. It shows that 
they wished from the beginning to 
make the demes constituting each 
tribe discontinuous, and that they 
desired to prevent both the growth 
of separate tribe-interests and ase 
cendency of one tribe over the rest: 
it contradicts the belief of those 
who suppose that the tribe was at 
first composed of continuous de- 
mes, and that the breach of con- 
tinuity arose from subsequent 
changes. 

Of course there were many cases 
in which adjoining demes belonged 
to the same tribe; but not one of 
the ten tribes was made up alto- 
gether of adjoining demes. 

2 See Boeckh, Oorp. Inscriptt. 
No. 85, 128, 213, &, 
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of the preceding century, and traceable in part to the ab- 
sence of border-relations between demés of the same tribe. 

The deme now became the primitive constituent ele- 
ment of the commonwealth, both as to persons and as to 
property. It had its own demarch, its register 


Arrange- i s 5 é ) 
ments and Of enrolled citizens, its collective property, its 
functions , : | - : : 

cack public meetings and religious ceremonies, its 


taxes levied and administered by itself. The 
register of qualified citizens! was kept by the demarch, 
and the inscription of new citizens took place at the as- 
sembly of the demots, whose legitimate sons were enrolled 
on attaining the age of eighteen, and their adopted sons at 
any time when presented and sworn to by the adopting 
citizen. The citizenship could only be granted by a public 
vote of the people, but wealthy non-freemen were enabled 
sometimes to evade this law and purchase admission upon 
the register of some poor deme, probably by means ofa 
fictitious adoption. At the meetings of the demots, the 
register was called over, and it sometimes happened that 
some names were expunged, in which case the party thus 
disfranchised had an appeal to the popular judicature.? 
So great was the local administrative power, however, of 
these demes, that they are described as the substitute, 
under the Kleisthenean system, for the Naukraries under 
the Solonian and ante-Solonian. The Trittyes and Nau- 
kraries, though nominally preserved, and the latter aug- 
mented in number from forty-eight to fifty, appear hence- 
forward as of little public importance. 

Kleisthenés preserved, but at the same time modified 
and expanded, all the main features of Solon’s 


Bolonian eae: : : : 

Gone olitical constitution; the public assembly or 
served with ‘kklesia—the pre-considering senate composed 

modifica- of members from all the tribes—and the habit 
Ons. 


of annual election, as well as annual responsibilty 


1We may remark that this re- 
gister was called by a special 
name, the Lexiarchic register; 
while the primitive register of 
phrators and gentiles always re- 
tained, even in the time of the 
orators, its original name of the 
common register.-— Harpokration, 


v. Kowov ypappateiov xal Anirap- 


Yrxov. 


2 See Schémann, Antiq. Jur, P. 
Gree. ch. xxiv. The oration of 
Demosthenés against Eubulidés is 
instructive about these proceedings 
of the assembled demots: compare 
Harpokration, v. Ava}yprots, and 
Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum, ch, 
xii. p. 78, &e. 

? Aristot. Fragment. de Republ., 
ed. Neumann— Any. nodit. Fr. 40, 
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of magistrates, by and to the Ekklesia. The full value 
must now have been felt of possessing such pre-existing 
institutions to build upon, at a moment of perplexity and 
dissension. But the Kleisthenean Ekklesia acquired new 
strength, and almost a new character, from the great in- 
crease of the number of citizens qualified to attend it; while 
the annually-changed senate, instead of being composed of 
four hundred members taken in equal proportion from each 
of the old four tribes, was enlarged to five hundred, taken 
equally from each of the new ten tribes. It now comes 
before us, under the name of Senate of Five Hundred, as 
an active and indispensable body throughout the whole 
Athenian democracy: moreover the practice now seems to 
have begun (though the period of commencement cannot 
be decisively proved) of determining the names of the 
senators by ie Both the senate thus constituted, and the 
public assembly, were far more popular and vigorous than 
they had been under the original arrangement of Solon. 
The new constitution of the tribes, as it led to a change 
in the annual senate, so it transformed no less Giswsiues 
directly the military arrangements of the state, military ar- 
‘both as to soldiers and as to officers. ‘The rangement 
aie ‘ nthe state. 
citizens called upon to serve in arms were NOW The ten 
marshalled according totribes—eachtribehaving stratégi or 
its own taxiarchs as officers for the hoplites, and ais 
its own phylarch at the head of the horsemen. Moreover 
there were now created, for the first time, ten stratégi or 
generals, one from each tribe; and two hipparchs, for the 
supreme command of the horsemen. Under the prior 
Athenian constitution it appears that the command of the 
military force had been vested in the third archon or pole- 
march, no stratégi then existing. Even after the stratégi 
had been created, under the Kleisthenean constitution, the 
polemarch still retained a joint right of command along 
with them—as we are told at the battle of Marathon, where 
KXallimachus the polemarch not only enjoyed an equal vote 
in the council of war along with the ten stratégi, but even 
occupied the post of honour on the right wing.! The ten 
generals, annually changed, are thus (like the ten tribes) 
a fruit of the Kleisthenean constitution, which was at the 
same time powerfully strengthened and protected by this 


p. 88: Schol, ad Aristophan. Ran. Nauxpapixd; Photius, v. Navxpapla, 
87; Harpokration, v. Ajpapyoc— 1 Herodot. vi. 109-111, 
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remodelling of the military force. The functions of the 
generals became more extensive as the democracy advanced, 
so that they seem to have acquired gradually not merely 
the direction of military and naval affairs, but also that of 
the foreign relations of the city generally—while the nine 
archons, including the polemarch, were by degrees lowered 
down from that full executive and judicial competence 
which they had once enjoyed, to the simple ministry of 
police and preparatory justice. Encroached upon by the 
stratégi on one side, they were also restricted in efficiency, 
on the other side, by the rise of the popular dikasteries or 
numerous jury-courts. We may besure that these popular 
dikasteries had not been permitted to meet or to act under 
the despotism of the Peisistratids, and that the judicial 
business of the city must then have been conducted partly 
by the senate of Areopagus, partly by the archons; perhaps 
with a nominal responsibility of the latter, at the end of 
their year of office, to an acquiescent Ekklesia. And if 
we even assume it to be true, as some writers contend, that 
the habit of direct popular judicature (over and above this 
annual trial of responsibility) had been partially introduced 
by Solon, it must have been discontinued during the long 
coercion exercised by the supervening dynasty. But the 
The juai- Outburst of popular spirit, which lent force to 


eee Kleisthenés, doubtless carried the people into 
sem ° . . . : . 
citizens-- direct action as jurors in the aggregate Heliza, 


or Heliza not less than as voters in the Ekklesia—and the 


Seulaas : : 
quently Change was thus begun which contributed to 
aaa degrade the archons from their primitive charac- 
judging ter as judges, into the lower function of preli- 


apart. The minary examiners and presidents ofa jury. Such 
aE anise: convocation of numerous juries, beginning first 
or Ek- with the aggregate body of sworn citizens above 
sie thirty years of age, and subsequently dividing 
them into separate bodies or pannels for trying particular 
causes, became gradually more frequent and more system- 
atised; until at length, in the time of Periklés, it was made 
to carry a small pay, and stood out as one of the most 
prominent features of Athenian life. We cannot particu- 
larise the different steps whereby such final development 
was attained, and whereby the judicial competence of the 
archon was cut down to the mere power of inflicting a small 
fine. But the first steps of it are found in the revolution 
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of Kleisthenés, and it seems to have been consummated 
after the battle of Platwa. Of the function exercised by 
the nine archons, as well as by many other magistrates and 
official persons at Athens, in convoking a dikastery or jury- 
court, bringing on causes for trial, and presiding over the 
trial—a function constituting one of the marks of superior 
magistracy, and called the Hegemony or presidency of a 
dikastery—I shall speak more at length hereafter. At 
present { wish merely to bring to view the increased and 
increasing sphere of action on which the people entered at 
the memorable turn of affairs now before us. 

The financial affairs of the city underwent at this 
epoch as complete a change as the military. pinancial 
The appointment of magistrates and officers by arrange- 
tens, one from each tribe, seems to have become ™°"** 
the ordinary practice. A board of ten, called Apodekta, 
were invested with the supreme management of the ex- 
chequer, dealing with the contractors as to those portions of 
the revenue which were farmed, receiving all the taxes 
from the collectors, and disbursing them under competent 
authority. Of this board the first nomination is expressly 
ascribed to Kleisthenés,! as a substitute for certain persons 
called Kélakrete, who had performed the same function 
before and who were now retained only for subordinate 
services. The duties of the Apodekte were afterwards 
limited to receiving the public income, and paying it over 
to the ten treasurers of the goddess Athéné, by whom it 
was kept in the inner chamber of the Parthenon, and dis- 
bursed as needed; but this more complicated arrangement 
cannot be referred to Kleisthenés. From his g,.44, of 
time forward too, the Senate of Five Hundred Five Hun- 
steps far beyond its original duty of preparing °¢* 
“mnatters for the discussion of the Ekklesia. It embraces, 
besides, a large circle of administrative and general super- 
intendence, which hardly admits of any definition. Its 
sittings become constant, with the exception of special 
holidays. The year is distributed into ten portions called 
Prytanies—the fifty senators of each tribe taking by turns 
the duty of constant attendance during one prytany, and 
receiving during that time the title of The Prytanes: the 
order of precedence among the tribes in these duties was 
annually determined by lot. In the ordinary Attic year 


1 Harpokration, v. ’Anodéxtat. 
VOL. IV, ¥ 
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of twelve lunar months, or 354 days, six of the prytanics 
contained thirty-five days, four of them contained thirty- 
six: in the intercalated years of thirteen months, the number 
of days was thirty-eight and thirty-nine respectively. 
Moreover a farther subdivision of the prytany into five 
periods of seven days each, and of the fifty tribe-senators 
into five bodies of ten each, was recognised. Each body 
of ten presided in the senate for one period of seven days, 
drawing lots every day among their number for a new 
chairman called Epistatés, to whom during his day of office 
were confided the keys of the acropolis and the treasury, 
together with the city seal. The remaining senators, not 
belonging to the prytanising tribe, might of course attend 
if they chose. But the attendance of nine among them, 
one from each of the remaining nine tribes, was imperatively 
necessary to constitute a valid meeting, and to ensure a 
constant representation of the collective people. 

During those later times known to us through the 
Ekklesia, great orators, the Ekklesia, or formal assembly 
or political of the citizens, was convoked four times regularly 
assembly. during each prytany, or oftener if necessity 
required—usually by the senate, though the stratégi had 
also the power of convoking it by their own authority. 
It was presided over by the prytanes, and questions were 
put to the vote by their Epistatés or chairman, But the 
nine representatives of the non-prytanising tribes were 
always present as a matter of course, and seem indeed in 
the days of the orators to have acquired to themselves the 
direction of it, together with the right of putting questions 
for the vote1—setting aside wholly or partially the fifty 
prytanes. When we carry our attention back, however, to 
the state of the Ekklesia, as first organised by Kleisthenés 
(I have already remarked that éxpositors of the Athenian 
constitution are too apt to neglect the distinction of times, 


and to suppose that what was the practice between 
400-330 3.c. had been always the practice), it will appear 
probable that he provided one regular meeting in each 
prytany, and no more; giving to the senate and the stratégi 
power of convening special meetings if needful, but estab- 
lishing one Ekklesia during each prytany, or ten in the 


1 See the valuable treatise of xxxi.; Harpokration, v. Kupla ’Ex- 
Schimann, De Comitiis, passim; xdrsie; Pollux, viii. 95. 
also his Antiq. Jur. Publ. Gr. ch. 
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year, as a regular necessity of state. How often the 
ancient Ekklesia had been convoked during the interval 
between Solon and Peisistratus, we cannot exactly say— 
‘probably but seldom during the year. Under the Peisis- 
tratids, its convocation had dwindled down into an in- 
operative formality. Hence the re-establishment of it by 
Kleisthenés, not merely with plenary determining powers, 
but also under full notice and preparation of matters 
beforehand, together with the best securities for orderly 
procedure, was in itself a revolution impressive to the 
mind of every Athenian citizen. To render the Ekklesia 
efficient, it was indispensable that its meetings should be 
both frequent and free. Men were thus trained to the 
duty both of speakers and hearers, and each man, while 
he felt that he exercised his share of influence on the 
decision, identified his own safety and happiness with 
the vote of the majority, and became familiarised with the 
notion of a sovereign authority which he neither could 
nor ought to resist. This was an idea new to the Athenian 
bosom. With it came the feelings sanctifying free speech 
and equal law—words which no Athenian citizen ever 
afterwards heard unmoved: together with that sentiment 
of the entire commonwealth as one indivisible, which always 
overruled, though it did not supplant, the local and cantonal 
specialties. It is not too much to say that these xy,isthonss 
patriotic and ennobling impulses were a new the real 
product in the Athenian mind, to which nothing 3"!P0" of 
analogous occurs even in the time of Solon. They nian de- 
were kindled in part doubtless by the strong ™°°?°Y: 
reaction against the Peisistratids, but still more by the 
fact that the opposing leader, Kleisthenés, turned that 
transitory feeling to the best possible account, and gave 
to it a vigorous perpetuity, as well as a well-defined 
sept object, by the popular elements conspicuous in 
is constitution. His name makes less figure in history 
than we should expect, because he passed for the mere 
renovator of Solon’s scheme of government after it had 
been overthrown by Peisistratus. Probably he himself 
professed this object, since it would facilitate the success 
of his propositions: and if we confine ourselves to the 
letter of the case, the fact is in a great measure true, since 
the annual senate and the Ekklesia are both Solonian—but 
both of them under his reform were clothed in totally 


F 9, 
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But it could only have been matured by degrees into that 
constant and systematic service which the pay of Periklés 
called forth at last in completeness. Under the last men- 
tioned system the judicial competence of the archons was 
annulled, and the third archon or polemarch withdrawn 
from all military functions. But this had not been yet 
done at the time of the battle of Marathon, where Kalli- 
machus the polemarch not only commanded along with the 
stratégi, but enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence over them: 
nor had it been done during the year after the battle of 
Marathon, in which Aristeidés was archon—for the magis- 
terial decisions of Aristeidés formed one of the principal 
foundations of his honourable surname, the Just.! 

With this question as to the comparative extent of 
me judicial power vested by Kleisthenés in the po- 
points in pular dikastery and the archons, ,are in reality 
Athenian —_ connected two others in Athenian constitutional 
tional law, law; relating first, to the admissibility of all 
hanging citizens for the post of archon—next, to the 
Universal Choosing of archons by lot. It is well known 
admissibi- that in the time of Periklés, the archons, and 
cittzens~ various other individual functionaries, had 
phoice by come to be chosen by lot—moreover all citizens 
duced func- Were legally admissible, and might give in their 
tions of —§ names to be drawn for by lot, subject to what 
the ma- . ° ° 
gistrates | was called the Dokimasy, or legal examination 
ee into their status of citizen and into various 

fine moral and religious qualifications, before they 
took office; while at the same time the function of the 
archon had become nothing higher than preliminary exa- 
mination of parties and witnesses for the dikastery, and 
presidence over it when afterwards assembled, together 
with the power of imposing by authority a fine of small 
amount upon inferior offenders. Now all these three poli- 
tical arrangements hang essentially together. The great 
value of the lot, according to Grecian democratical ideas, 
was that it equalised the chance of office between rich and 
poor: but so long as the poor citizens were legally inad- 
missible, choice by lot could have no recommendation 
either to the rich or to the poor. In fact, it would be less 
democratical than election by the general mass of citizens, 
because the poor citizen would under the latter system 


4 Plutarch, Arist. 7; Herodot. vi. 109-111. 
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enjoy an important right of interference by means of his 
suffrage, though he could not be elected himself.1 Again, 
choice by lot could never under any circumstances be 
applied to those posts where special competence, and a 
certain measure of attributes possessed only by a few, 
were indispensable—nor was it ever applied throughout 
the whole history of democratical Athens, to the stratégi 
or generals, who were always elected by show of hands 
of the assembled citizens. Accordingly, we may regard it 
as certain, that at the time when the archons first came 
to be chosen by lot, the superior and responsible duties 


1 Aristotle puts these two to- 
gether; election of magistrates by 
the mass of the citizens, but only 
out of persons possessing & high 
pecuniary qualification: this he 
ranks as the least democratical 
democracy, if one may use the 
phrase (Politic. iii. 6-11), or a mean 
between democracy and oligarchy 
—an aptotoxpatia or noArteia in his 
sense of the word (iv. 7, 3). He 
puts the employment of the lot as 
a symptom of decisive and extreme 
democracy, such as would never 
tolerate a pecuniary qualification 
of eligibility. 

So again Plato (Legg. iii. p. 692), 
after remarking that the legislator 
of Sparta first provided the senate, 
next the ephors, as a bridle upon 
the kings, says of the ephors that 
they were “something nearly ap- 
proaching to an authority emana- 
ting from the lot’—oloy adtov 
éveBadsy AUT THY Thy éPepwy Sdva- 
pty, eyybe tHe xypwrie ayaywy 
Suvapewe. 

Upon which passage there are 
some good remarks in Schémann’s 
edition of Plutarch’s Lives of Agis 
and Kieomenés (Comment. ad Ag. 
c. 8. p. 119). It is to be recollect- 
ed that the actual mode in which 
the Spartan ephors were chosen, 
as I have already stated in my 
first volume, cannot be clearly 
made out, and has been much de- 
bated by critics :— 


“Mihi hee verba, quum illud 
quidem manifestum faciant, quod 
etiam aliunde constat, sorte captos 
ephoros non esse, tum hoc alterum 
quod Hermannus statuit, creatio- 
nem sortitioninon absimilem fuisse, 
nequaquam demonstrare videntur. 
Nimirum nihil aliud nisi prope 
accedere ephororum wmagistratus 
ad eos dicitur, qui sortito capian- 
tur. Sortitis autem magistratibus 
hoc maxime proprium est, ut pro- 
miscue—non ex genere, censu, dig- 
nitate—a quolibet capi possint: 
quamobrem quum ephori quoque 
fere promiscue fierent ex omni 
multitudine civium, poterat haud 
cubie magistratus eorum eyyb<>¢ tH 
xdnpwr7s  Suvapews esse dici, 
etiamsi alpetol essent—h. e. suffra- 
giis creati. Et video Lachmannum 
quoque p. 165. not. 1. de Platonis 
loco similiter judicare.” 

The employment of the lot, as 
Sché6mann remarks, implies uni- 
versal admissibility of all citizens 
to office: though the converse does 
not hold good—the latter does not 
of necessity imply the former. 
Now as we know that universal 
admissibility did not become the 
law of Athens until after the battle 
of Plata, so we may conclude 
that the employment of the lot- 
had no place before that epoch— 
#. e. had no place under the con- 
stitution of Kleisthenés, 


2 
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once attached to that office had been, or were in course 
of being, detached from it, and transferred either to the 
popular dikasts or to the ten elected stratégi: so that there 
remained to these archons only a routine of police and 
administration, important indeed to the state, yet such 
as could be executed by any citizen of average probity, 
diligence, and capacity—at least there was no obvious 
absurdity in thinking so; while the Dokimasy excluded 
from the office men of notoriously discreditable life, 
even after they might have drawn the successful lot. 
Periklés,1 though chosen stratégus year after year suc- 
cessively, was never archon; and it may be doubted 
whether men of first-rate talents and ambition often gave 
in their names for the office. Tothose of smaller aspirations? 
it was doubtless a source of importamce, but it imposed 
troublesome labour, gave no pay, and entailed a certain 
degree of peril upon any archon who might have given 
offence to powerful men, when he came to pass through 
the trial of accountability which followed cnmiediately 
upon his year of office. There was little to make the 
office acceptable, either to very poor men, or to very 
rich and ambitious men; and between the middling 
persons who gave in their names, any one might be 
taken without great practical mischief, always assuming 
the two guarantees of the Dokimasy before, and account- 
ability after office. This was the conclusion—in my 
Opinion a mistaken conclusion, and such as would find 
no favour at present—to which the democrats of Athens 
were conducted by their strenuous desire to equalise the 
chances of office for rich and poor. But their sentiment 
seems to have been satisfied by a partial enforcement of 
the lot to the choice of some offices—especially the archons, 
as the primitive chief magistrates of the state—without 
applying it to all or to the most responsible and difficult. 
ardly would they have applied it to the archons, if it 
had been indispensably necessary that these magistrates 
should retain their original very serious duty of judging 
disputes and condemning offenders. 
I think therefore that these three points—1. The 
opening ofthe post of archon to all citizens indiscriminately ; 
2. The choice of archons by lot; 3. The diminished range 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 9-16. acters in Plato, Republic, v. p. 
2 See a passage about such char- 475 B. 
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of the archon’s duties and responsibilities, through the ex- 
tension of those belonging to the popular courts of justice 
on the one hand and to the stratégi on the other—are all 
connected together, and must have been simultaneous, or 
nearly simultaneous, in the time of introduction: the enact- 
ment of universal admissibility to office certainly not 
coming after the other two, and probably coming a little 
before them. 

Now in regard to the eligibility of all Athenians in- 
discriminately to the office of archon, we finda , . 0.4 
clear and positive testimony as to the time when admissibi- 
it was first indroduced. Plutarch tells ust that Diy of 
the oligarchical,? but high-principled, Aristeidés the archon- 
was himself the proposer of this constitutional ship—not | 
change, shortly after the battle of Platea, with untii after 
the consequent expulsion of the Persians from the battle 
Greece, and the return of the refugee Athenians © 
to their ruined city. Seldom has it happened in the history 
of mankind that rich and poor have been so completely 
equalised as among the population of Athens in that me- 
morable expatriation and harais struggle; nor are we at 
all surprised to hear that the mass of the citizens, coming 
back with freshly-kindled patriotism as well as with the 
consciousness that their country had only been recovered 
by the equal efforts of all, would no longer submit to be 
legally disqualified from any office of state. It was on this 
occasion that the constitution was first made really “com- 
mon” to all, and that the archons, stratégi, and all function- 
aries, first began to be chosen from all Athenians without 
any difference of legal eligibility. No mention is made of 
the lot, in this important statement of Plutarch, which 
appears to me every way worthy of credit, and which teaches 
us, that down to the invasion of Xerxés, not only had the 
exclusive principle of the Solonian law of qualification con- 
tinued in force (whereby the first three classes on the census 
were alone admitted to all individual offices, and the fourth 
or Thétic class excluded), but also the archons had hitherto 
been elected by the citizens—not taken by lot. Now for 


1 Plutarch, Arist. 22. * Plutarch, Arist. ut sup. yoaper 
* Bo at least the supporters of ypioyr, xoivhy elvat thy nodkitetay, 
the constitution of Kleisthenés xai tore apyovtag @& ‘Abyvalwy nave 
were called by thecontemporaries twyv aiszialat 
of Periklés. 
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financial purposes, the quadruple census of Solon was re- 
tained long after this period, even beyond the Peloponnesian 


war and the oligarchy of Thirty; but we thus 


poate: learn that Kleisthenés in his constitution re- 
mie anes tained it for political purposes also, in part at 
the Solo. least. He recognised the exclusion of the great 
mien low mass of the citizens from all individual offices— 
gion as to Such as the archon, the stratégus, &c. In his 
individual time, probably, no complaints were raised on the 


subject. For his constitution gave to the collective 
bodies—senate, ekklesia, and heliza or dikastery—a degree 
of power and importance such as they had never betore 
known or imagined. And we may well suppose that the 
Athenian people of that day had no objection even to the 
proclaimed system and theory of being exclusively governed 
by men of wealth and station as individual magistrates— 
especially since many of the newly-enfranchised citizens 
had been before metics and slaves. Indeed it is to be added, 
that even under the full democracy of later Athens, though 
the peopte had then become passionately attached to the 
theory of equal admissibility of all citizens to office, yet in 
practice, poor men seldom obtained offices which were 
elected by the general vote, as will appear more fully in the 
course of this history. ! 

The choice of the stratégi remained ever afterwards 


upon the footing on which Aristeidés thus 


placed it; but 


the lot for the choice of archon must have been introduced 


1 So in the Italian republics of 
the twelfth and thirteenth century, 
the nobles long continued to 
possess the exclusive right of being 
elected to the consulate and the 
great offices of state, even after 
those offices had come to be 
elected by the people. The habi- 
tual misrule and oppression of the 
nobles gradually put an end to 
this right, and even created in 
many towns a resolution positively 
to exclude them. At Milan, to- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, 
the twelve consuls with the Po- 
destat possessed all the powers of 
government: these consuls were 
nominated by one hundred electors 


chosen by and among the peuple. 
Sismondi observes—“Cependant le 
peuple imposa lui-méme & ces 
électeurs, la régle fondamentale 
de choisir tous les magistrats dans 
le corps de la noblesse. Ce n’étoit 
point encore la possession des 
magistratures que l’on contestoit 
aux gentils-hommes: on demandoit 
seulement qu’ils fussent les man- 
dataires immédiats de la nation. 
Mais plus d’une fois, en dépit du 
droit incontestable des citoyens, 
les consuls regnant s’attribuérent 
Vélection de leurs successeurs,” 
(Sismondi, Histoire des Répu- 
bliques Italiennes, chap. xii. vol. 
ii. p. 240.) 
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shortly after his proposition of universal eligibility, and in 
consequence too of the same tide of democratical feeling — 
introduced as a farther corrective, because the poor citizen, 
though he had become eligible, was nevertheless not elected. 
And atthe same time, [imagine, that elaborate distribution 
of the Heliza, or aggregate body of dikasts or jurors, into 
separate pannels or dikasteries for the decision of judicial 
matters, was first regularised. It was this change that stole 
away from the archons so important a part of their previous 
jurisdiction: it was this change that Periklés more fully 
consummated by ensuring pay to the dikasts. 

But the present is not the time to enter into the modi- 
fications which Athens underwent during the generation 
after the battle of Platea. They have been here briefly 
noticed for the purpose of reasoning back, in the absence 
of direct evidence, to Athens as it stood in the 
generation before that memorable battle, after 
the reform of Kleisthenés. His reform, though 
highly democratical, stopped short of the mature 
democracy which prevailed from Periklés to 
Demosthenés, in three ways especially, among 
various others; and it is therefore sometimes 
considered by the later writers as an aristocrat- 
ical constitution:i—.1 It still recognised the archons as 
judges to a considerable extent, and the third archon or 
polemarch as joint military commander along with the 
stratégi. 2. It retained them as elected annually by the 
body of citizens, not as chosen by lot.2 3. It still excluded 


Difference 
between 
that con- 
stitution 
and the 
political 
state of 
Athens 
after Pe- 
riklés. 


} Plutarch, Kimon, ec. 15. thy ért 
Kietaligvovg eysipsty aptstoxpztiay 
nmetpwpsvou: compare, Plutarch, 
Aristeidés, c. 2, and Isokratés, 
Areopagiticus, Or. xii, p. 143, p. 
192 ed. Bek. 

3 Herodotus speaks of Kallima- 
chus the Polemarch at Marathon 
aso tM xudgpwp haywy TTodspapyos 
(vi. 110). 

I cannot but think that in this 
case he transfers to the year 490 
B.c. the practice of his own time, 
The polemarch at the time of the 
battle of Marathon was in a certain 
sense the first stratégus; and tho 
stratégi were never taken by lot, 


but always chosen by show of 
hands, even to the end of the de- 
mocracy. It seems impossible to 
believe that the stratdégi were 
elected, and that the polemarch, 
at the time when his functions were 
the same as theirs, was chosen 
by lot. 

Herodotus seems to have con- 
ceived the choice of magistrates 
by lot as being of the essence of 
a democracy (Herodot. iii. 80). 

Plutarch also (Periklés, c. 9) 
seems to have conceived the choice 
of archons by lot as avery anciont 
institution of Athens: nevertheless 
it results from the first chapter of 
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the fourth class of the Solonian census from all individual 
office, the archonship among the rest. The Solonian law 
of exclusion, however, though retained in principle, was 
mitigated in practice thus far—that whereas Solon had 
rendered none but members of the highest class on the 
census (the Pentakosiomedimni) eligible to the archonship, 
Kleisthenés opened that dignity to all the first three classes, 
shutting out only the fourth. That he did this may be in- 
ferred from the tact that Aristeidés, assuredly not a rich 
man, became archon. I am also inclined to believe that the 
senate of Five Hundred as constituted by Kleisthenés was 
taken, not by election, but by lot, from the ten tribes—and 
that every citizen became eligible to it. Election for this 
purpose—that is, the privilege of annuaily electing a batch 
of fifty senators all at once by each tribe—would probably 
be thought more troublesome than valuable; nor do we hear 
of separate meetings of each tribe for purposes of election. 
Moreover the office of senator was a collective, not an in- 
dividual office; the shock therefore to the feelings of semi- 
democratised Athens, from the unp:easant idea of a poor 
man sitting among the fifty prytanes, would be less than if 


contends that this election is more 
truly democratical than sortition ; 
since the latter process might 
admit men attached to oligarchy, 
which would not happen under 


his life of Aristeid4s—an obscure 
chapter, in which conflicting 
authorities are mentioned without 
being well discriminated—that 
Aristeidés was chosen archon by 


the people—not drawn by lot: an 
additional reason for believing 
this is, that he was archon in the 
year following the battle of Mara- 
thon, at which he had been one 
of the ten generals. =Idomeneus 
distinctly affirmed this to be the 
fact—ob xuopevtov, ad’ shopevwy 
-’Abqvatwy (Plutarch, Arist. c. 1). 
Isokratés also (Areopagit. Or. 
vii. p. 144, p. 195 ed. Bekker) con- 
ceived the constitution of Kleisthe- 
nés as including all the three 
points noticed in the text:—1. A 
high pecuniary qualification of 
eligibility for individual offices. 
2. Election to these offices by all 
the citizens, and accountability to 
the same after office. 3. No em- 
ployment of the lot.—He even 


the former—énetta xai Sypotixwre- 
pay évopiloy tabtHY thy xatadotadLy 
7 thy Ora TOU hevyavew Ytyvougyyy’ 
év wev Yap TY x\qpWoet THY tHyTV 
BpaBedoewy, xal modhaxte Arbechar 
TaG apyag TOs THE Sdryapytac éne- 
Qopovytag, &c. This would be a 
good argument if there were no 
pecuniary qualification for eligi- 
bility—such pecuniary qualifica- 
tion is a provision which he lays 
down, but which he does not find 
it convenient to insist upon eme 
phatically. | 

I do not here advert to the ypeo7 
mapavonwy, the vopopbiaxec, and 
the sworn vopo%état—all of them 
institutions belonging to the time 
of Periklés at the earliest; not to 
that of Kleisthenés, 
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they conceived him as polemarch at the head of the right 
wing of the army, or as an archon administering justice. 

A. farther difference between the constitution of Solon 
and that of Kleisthenés is to be found in the Senate of: 
position of the senate of Areopagus. Under the Areopagus. 
former, that senate had been the principal body in the state, 
and Solon had even enlarged its powers; under the latter, it 
must have been treated at first as an enemy and kept down. 
For as it was composed only of all the past archons, and as 
during the preceding thirty years every archon had been 
a creature of the Peisistratids, the Areopagites collectively 
must have been both hostile and odious to Kleisthenés and 
his partisans—perhaps a fraction of its members might 
even retire into exile with Hippias. Its influence must 
have been sensibly lessened by the change of party, until 
it came to be gradually filied by fresh archons springing 
from the bosom of the Kleisthenean constitution. Now 
during this important interval, the new-modelled senate of 
Five Hundred and the popular assembly stepped into that 
ascendency which they never afterwards lost. From the 
time of Kleisthenés forward, the Areopagites cease to be 
the chief and prominent power in the state. Yet they are 
still considerable; and when the second fill of the demo- 
cratical tide took place, after the battle of Plata, they 
became the focus of that which was then considered as the 
party of oligarchical resistance. I have already remarked 
that the archons during the intermediate time (about 509- 
477 B.c.) were all elected by the ekklesia, not chosen by 
lot—and that the fourth or poorest and most numerous 
class on the census were by law then ineligible; while elec- 
tion at Athens, even when every citizen without exception 
was an elector and eligible, had a natural tendency to fall 
upon men of wealth and station. We thus see how it hap- 
pened that the past archons, when united in the senate of 
Areopagus, infused into that body the sympathies, pre- 
judices, and interests, of the richer classes. It was this 
which brought them into conflict with the more demo- 
cratical party headed by Periklés and Ephialtés, in times 
when portions of the Kleisthenean constitution had come 
to be discredited as too much imbued with oligarchy. 

One other remarkable institution, distinctly ascribed 
to Kleisthenés, yet remains to be noticed—the he ostra- 
ostracism; upon which I have already made ¢ism. 
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some remarks! in touching upon the memorable Solonian 
proclamation against neutrality in asedition. It is hardly 
too much to say, that without this protective process none 
of the other institutions would have reached maturity. 
By the ostracism a citizen was banished without spe- 
cial accusation, trial, or defence, for a term of ten years— 
subsequently diminished to five. His property was not 
taken away, nor his reputation tainted; so that the penalty 
consisted solely in the banishment from his native city to 
some other Greek city. At to reputation, the ostracism 
was a compliment rather than otherwise;? and so it was 
vividly felt to be, when, about ninety years after Kleis- 
thenés, the conspiracy between Nikias and Alkibiadés 
fixed it upon Hyperbolus: the two former had both re- 
commended the taking of an ostracising vote, each hoping 
to cause the banishment of the other; but before the day 
arrived, they accommodated their own quarrel. To fire off 
the safety-gun of the republic against a person so little 
dangerous as Hyperbolus, was denounced as the prostitu- 
tion ofa great political ceremony: “it was not against such 
men as him (said the comic writer Plato3) that the shell 


1 See above, chap. xi. 

2 Aristeidés Rhetor, Orat. xlvi. 
vol. ii. p. 317, ed. Dindorf. 

®* Plutarch (Nikias, ¢c. 11; Alki- 
biad. c.13; Aristeid. c.7): Thucyd. 
viii. 73. Plato Comicus said re- 
specting Hyperbolus— 
Od yap torodtwy over’ dotprzy’ Ody. 

Theophrastus had stated that 
Pheax, and not Nikias, was the ri- 
val of Alkibiadés on this occasion 
when Hyperbolus was ostracised; 
but most authors (says Plutarch) 
represent Nikias as the person. 
It is curious that there should be 
any difference of statement about 
a fact so notorious, and in the best- 
known time of Athenian history. 

Taylor thinks that the oration 
which now passes as that of An- 
dokidés against Alkibiadés, is re- 
ally by Pheax, and was read by 
Plutarch, as the oration of Phreax 
in an actual contest of ostracism 
between Pheax, Nikias, and Al- 


kibiadés, He is opposed by Ruhn- 
ken and Valckenaer (see Sluiter’s 
preface to that oration, c. 1, and 
Ruhnken, Hist. Critic. Oratt. Gre- 
cor. p. 135). I cannot agree with 
either: Icannot think with him, that 
it is a real oration of Pheeax; nor 
with tnem, thatitis a real oration in 
any genuine cause of ostracism 
whatever. It appears to me to have 
been composed after the ostracism 
had fallen into desuetude, and 
when the Athenians had not only 
become somewhat ashamed of it, 
but had lost the familiar concep- 
tion of what it really was. For 
how otherwise can we explain the 
fact, that the author of that ora- 
tion complains that he is about 
to be ostracised without any secret 
voting, in which the very essence 
of the ostracism consisted, and 
from which its name was borrowed 
(odte Siabyproapevwy xpuBony, c. 2)? 
His oration is framed as if the 
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was intended to be used.” The process of ostracism was 
carried into effect by writing upona shell or potsherd the 
name of the person whom a citizen thought it prudent for 
a time to banish; which shell, when deposited in the proper 
vessel, counted for a vote towards the sentence. . 

I have already ‘observed that all the governments of 
the Grecian cities, when we compare them with 
that idea which a modern reader is apt to con- 
ceive of the measure of force belonging to a 
government, were essentially weak—the good 
as well as the bad—the democratical, the oli- 
garchical, and the despotic. The force in the hands of 
any government, to cope with conspirators or mutineers, 
was extremely small, with the single exception of a despot 
surrounded with his mercenary troop. Accordingly, no 
tolerably sustained conspiracy or usurper could be put 
down except by direct aid of the people in support of the 
government; which amounted to a dissolution, for the 
time, of constitutional authority, and was pregnant with re- 
actionary consequences such as no man could foresee. To 
prevent powerful men from attempting usurpation was 
therefore of the greatest possible moment. Nowa despot 
or an oligarchy might exercise at pleasure preventive 


Weakness 
of the 
public 
force in tho 
Grecian go- 
vernments. 


eudience whom he was addressing 
were about to ostracise one out 
of the three by show of hands. 
hut the process of ostracising in- 
cluded no meeting and haranguing 
—nothing but simple deposit of 
the shells or sherds in a cask; as 


address himself to that question; 
he assumes that the vote is actu- 
ally about to be taken, and that 
one of the three—himself, Nikias, 
or Alkibiadés—must be ostracised 
(c. 1). Now, doubtles, in practice 
the decision commonly lay between 


may be seen by the description of 
the special railing-in of the agora, 
and by the story (true or false) 
of the unlettered country-citizen 
coming in to the city to give his 
vote, and asking Aristeidés, with- 
out even knowing his person, to 
write the name for him on the 
shell (Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 7). 
There was indeed previous dis- 
cussion in the senate as well ag in 
the ekklesia, whether a vote of 
ostracism should be entered upon 
at all; but the author of the ora- 
tion to which I allude does not 


two formidable rivals; but it was 
not publicly or formally put so 
before the people: every citizen 
might write upon the shell such 
name as he chose. Farther, the 
open denunciation of the injustice 
of ostracism as a system (c. 2), 
proves an age later (han the ban- 
ishment . of Hypervolus. More- 
over the author having begun by 
remarking that he stands in con- 
test with Nikias as well as with 
Alkibiadés, says nothing more 
about Nikias to ths end of the 
speech, 
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means,! much sharper than the ostracism, such as the ase 
sassination of Kimon, mentioned in my last chapter as 
directed by the Peisistratids. At the very least, they 
might send away any one, from whom they apprehended 
attack or danger, without incurring even so much as the 
imputation of severity. But in a democracy, where arbi- 
trary action of the magistrate was the thing of all others 
most dreaded, and where fixed laws, with trial and defence 
as preliminaries to punishment, were conceived by the ordi- 
nary citizen as the guarantees of his personal security and 
as the pride of his social condition—the creation of such 
an exceptional power presented serious difficulty. If we 
transport ourselves to the times of Kleisthenés, im- 
mediately after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, when 
the working of the democratical machinery was as yet 
untried, we shall ‘find this difficulty at its maximum. But 
we shall also find the necessity of vesting such a power 
somewhere, absolutely imperative. For the great Athe- 
Past vio- nian nobles had yet to learn the lesson of respect 


yi for any constitution. Their past history had 
Athenian exhibited continual struggles between the armed 
nobles. factions of Megaklés, Lykurgus,and Peisistratus, 


put down after a time by the superior force and alliances 
of the latter; and though Kleisthenés, the son of Megaklés, 
might be firmly disposed to renounce the example of his 
father and to act as the faithful citizen of a fixed con- 
stitution, he would know but too well that the sons of his 
father’s companions and rivals would follow out ambitious 
purposes without any regard to the limits imposed by law, 
if ever they acquired sufficient partisans to present a fair 
prospect of success. Moreover, when any two candidates 
for power, with such reckless dispositions, came into a 
bitter personal rivalry, the motives to each of them, arising 
as well out of fear as out of ambition, to put down his op- 
ponent at any cost to the constitution, might well become 
irresistible, unless some impartial and discerning inter- 
ference could arrest the strife in time. “If the Athenians 


1 See the discussion of the ost- — J. A. Paradys, De Ostracismo 
racism in Aristot. Politic. iii. 8, Atheniensium, Lugduni Batavor, 
where he recognises the problem 1792; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch 
as one common to all govern- derGriechischen Staatsalterthiimer, 
ments. ch. 130; and Schémann, Antigq.’ 

Compare also a good Dissertation Jur. Pub. Grae. ch. xxxyv. p. 233, 
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were wise (Aristeidés is reported to have said,1 in the 
height and peril of his parliamentary struggle with The- 
mistoklés), they would cast both Themistoklés and me into 
the barathrum.”2 And whoever reads the sad narrative of 
the Korkyrean sedition, in the third book of Thucydidés, 
together with the reflections of the historian upon it,3 will 
trace the gradual exasperation of these party feuds, begin- 
ning even under democratical forms, until at length they 
break down the barriers of publicas well as of private morality. 
_ Against this chance of internal assailants Kleisthenés 
had to protect the democratical constitution—first, by 
throwing impediments in their way and rendermg it 
dificult for them to procure the requisite support; next, 
by eliminating them before any violent projects were ripe 
for execution. To do either the one or the other, it was 
necessary to provide such a constitution as would not only 
conciliate the good will, but kindle the passionate attach- 
ment, of the mass of citizens, insomuch that not even any 
considerable minority should be deliberately inclined to 
alter it by force. It was necessary to create in the multi- 
tude, and through them to force upon the leading ambitious 
men, that rare and difficult sentiment which we meceasity 
may termaconstitutionalmorality—a paramount 0? creating 
reverence for the forms of the constitution, stitutional 
enforcing obedience to the authorities acting morality. 
under and within those forms, yet combined with the habit 
of open speech, of action subject only to definite legal 
control, and unrestrained censure of those very authorities 
as to all their public acts—combined too with a perfect 
confidence in the bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitter- 
ness of party contest, that the forms of the constitution 
will be not less sacred in the eyes of his opponents than in 
his own. This co-existence of freedom and self-imposed 
restraint—of ‘obedience to authority with unmeasured 


} Plutarch, Aristeid. oc. 8. 

* The barathrum was a deep pit, 
said to have had iron spikes at the 
bottom, into which criminals con- 
demned to death were sometimes 
cast. Though probably an ancient 
Athenian punishment, it seems to 
have become at the very least ex- 
tremely rare, if not entirely disused, 
during.the times of Athens his- 
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torically known to us; but the 
phrase continued in speech after 
the practice had become obsolete. 
The iron spikes depend on the 
evidence of the Schol. Aristophan. 
Plutus, 431—a very doubtful auth- 
ority, when we read the legend 
which he blends with his state- 
ment, 
* Thucyd. iii. 70, 81, 82, . 
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censure of the tape exercising it—may be found in the 
aristocracy of England (since about 1688) as well as in the 
democracy of the American United States: and because we 
are familiar with it, we are apt to suppose it a natural 
sentiment; though there seem to be few sentiments more 
difficult to establish and diffuse among a community, judging 
by the experience of history. We may see how imperfectly 
it exists at this day in the Swiss Cantons; while the many 
violences of the first French revolution illustrate, among 
various other lessons, the fatal effects arising from its 
absence, even among a people high in the scale of intelli- 
gence. Yet the diffusion of such constitutional morality, 
not merely among the majority of any community, but 
throughout the i is the indispensable condition of a 
government at once free and peaceable; since even any 
powerful and obstinate minority may render the working 
of free institutions impracticable, without being strong 
enough to conquer ascendency for themselves. Nothing 
less than unanimity, or so overwhelming a majority as to 
be tantamount to unanimity, on the cardinal point of re- 
specting constitutional forms, even by those who do not 
wholly approve of them, can render the excitement of 
political passion bloodless, and yet exposeall the authorities 
in the state to the full licence of pacific criticism. 

At the epoch of Kleisthenés, which by a remarkable 
Purpose 4 CONCidence 1s the same as that of the regifuge 
and work- atRome,such constitutional morality, if it existed 
ing of the anywhere else, had certainly no place at Athens; 
oom" and the first creation of it in any particular 
society must be esteemed an interesting historical fact. By 
the spirit of his reforms,—equal, popular, and compre- 
hensive, far beyond the previous experience of Athenians 
—he secured the hearty attachment of the body of citizens. 
But from the first generation of leading men, under the 
nascent democracy, and with such precedents as they had 
to look back upon, no self-imposed limits to ambition could 
be expected. Accordingly, Kleisthenés had to find the 
means of eliminating beforehand any oneabout to transgress 
these limits, so as to escape the necessity of putting him 
down afterwards, with all that bloodshed and reaction, in 
the midst of which the free working of the constitution 
would be suspended at least, if not irrevocably extinguished. 
To acquire such influence as would render him dangerous 
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under demotratical forms, 8 man must stand in evidence 
before the public, so as to afford some reasonable means of 
judging of his character and purposes. Now the security 
which Kleisthenés provided, was, to call in the positive 
judgement of the citizens respecting his future promise 
purely and simply, so that a | might not remain too long 
neutral between two formidable political rivals—pursuant 
in a certain way to the Solonian proclamation against 
neutrality in a sedition, as I have already remarked in a 
former chapter. He incorporated in the constitution itself 
the principle of privilegium (to employ the Roman phrase, 
which signifies, not a peculiar favour granted to any one, 
but a peculiar inconvenience imposed), yet only under 
circumstances solemn and well-defined, with full notice and 
discussion beforehand, and by the positive secret vote of a 
large proportion of the citizens. “No law shall be made 
against any single citizen, without the same being made 
against all Athenian citizens; unless it shall so seem good 
to 6000 citizens voting secretly.”1 Such was that general 
principle of the constitution, under which the ostracism was 
a particular case. Before the vote of ostracism could be 
toler: a case was to be made out in the senate and the 
public assembly to justify it. In the sixth prytany of the 
year, these two bodies debated and determined whether the 
state of the republic was menacing enough to call for such 
an exceptional measure.2 Ifthey decided in the affirmative, 
a day was named, the agora was railed round, with ten 
entrances left for the citizens of each tribe, and ten separate 
casks or vessels for depositing the suffrages, which con- 
sisted of a shell or a potsherd with the name of the person 


1 Andokidés, De Mysteriis, p. 12. ® Aristotle and Philochorus, ap. 


©. 18. Myoe vonov én’ dvdpi ebeivar 
Gcivar, dav ph tov adbtdy ent naary 
"AOnvatore? day ph eaxroyrrlore dd&q, 
xpupdny Pyprlopevors. According to 
the usual looseness in dealing 
with the name of Solon, this has 
been called a law of Solon (see 
Petit. Leg. Att. p. 188), though it 
certainly cannot be older than 
Kleisthenés. 

“Privilegia ne irroganto,” said 
the law of the Twelve Tables at 
Rome (Cicero, Legg. ili. 4-19), 


Photium, App. p. 672 and 675, ed. 
Porson. 

It would rather appear by that 
passage that the ostracism was 
never formally abrogated; and 
that even in the later times, to 
which the description of Aristotle 
refers, the form was still preserved 
of puiting the question whether 
the public safety called for an 
ostracising vote, long after it had 
passed both out of use and out of 
mind. 


a2 
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written on it whom each citizen designed to banish, At 
the end of the day the number of votes were summed up, 
and if 6000 votes were found to have been given against. 
any one person, that person was aptraniaell if not, the: 
ceremony ended in nothing.! Ten days were allowed to. 
him for settling his affairs, after which he was required to 
depart from Attica for ten years, but retained his property, 
and suffered no other penalty. — A ge 8 a 
_ It was not the maxim at Athens to escape the errors 
Securities Of thepeople, by callinginthe different errors, and 
against its the sinister interest besides, of an extrapopular 
abuse. = or ‘privileged few. Nor was any third. course’ 
open, since the principles of representative government 
were not understood, nor indeed conveniently applicable: 
to very small communities. Beyond the judgement of the 
people (so the Athenians felt), there was no appeal. Their 
and study was to surround the delivery of that judge- 
ment with the best securities for rectitude, and the best 
reservatives against haste, passion, or private corruption. 
hatever measure of good government could not be ob- 
tained in that way, could not, in their opinion, be obtained 
at all, I shall illustrate the Athenian proceedings on this 
head more fully when I come to speak of the working of 
their mature democracy. Meanwhile in respect to this 
grand protection of the nascent democracy—the. vote of 


a Philochorus, ut supra; Plu- alt. ch. 130, not. 6) support the 


tarch, Aristeid. c. 7; Schol. ad 
Aristophan. Equit. 851; Pollux, 
viii. 19, 

There is a difference of opinion 
among the authorities, as well as 
among the expositors, whether the 
minimum of 6000 applies to the 
votes given in all, or to the votes 
given against any one name. I 
embrace the latter opinion, which 
is supported by Philochorus, Pol- 
lux, and the Schol. on Aristopha- 
nés, though Plutarch countenances 
the former. Boeckh, in his Public 
Economy of Athens, and Wachs- 
muth (i. 1. p. 272) are in favour of 
Plutarch and the former opinion; 
Paradys (Dissertat. De Ostr. p. 25), 
Platner, and Heumann (see K. F. 
Hermann, Lehrbuch der Gr. Staats- 


other, which appears to me the 
right one. 
For the purpose, so unequivo- 


cally pronounced, of the general 


law determining the absolute mi- 
nimum necessary for a privilegium, 
would by no means be obtained, 
if the simple majority of votes, 
among 6000 voters in all, had been 
allowed to take effect. A person 
might then be ostracised with a 
very small number of votes against 
him, and without creating any 
reasonable presumption . that he 
was dangerous to the constitution; 
which was by no means either the 
purpose of Kleisthenés, or the 
well-understood operation of the 
ostracism, so long as it continued 
to be @ reality. a a 
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ostracism—it will be found that the securities devised by 
Kleisthenés, for making the sentence effectual against the 
really dangerous man and against no one else, display not 
less foresight than patriotism. The main abject was, to 
render the voting an expression of deliberate, public feel- 
ing, as distinguished from mere factious antipathy. Now 
the large minimum of votes required (one-fourth of the 
entire citizen population) went far to ensure this effect— 
the more so, since each vote, taken as it: was in a secret 
manner, counted unequivocally for the expression of a 
genuine and independent sentiment, and could neither be 
coerced nor bought. Then again, Kleisthenés did not 
permit the process of ostracising to be opened against any 
one citizen exclusively. If opened at all, every one without 
exception was exposed to the sentence; so that the friends 
of. Themistoklés could not invoke it against Aristeidés, 1! nor 
those of the lutter against the former, without exposing their 
own leader tothesame chanceof exile. It was not likely to be 
invoked atall, therefore, until exasperation had proceeded 80 
far as to render both parties insensible to this chance—the 
precise index of that growing internecive hostility, which the 
ostracism prevented from comingtoahead. Norcould iteven 
then be ratified, unless a case was shown to convince the more 
neutral portion of the senate and the ekklesia: moreover, 
after all, the ekklesia did not itself ostracise, but a future 
day was named, and the whole body of the citizens were 
solemnly invited to vote. It was in this way that security 
was taken not only for making the ostracism effectual in 
protecting the constitution, but to hinder it from being 
employed for any other purpose. We must recollect that 
it exercised its tutelary influence not merely on those oc- 
casions when it was actually employed, but by the mere 
knowledge that it might be employed, and by the restrain- 
ing effect which that Icnowledge produced on the conduct 
of the greatmen. Again, the ostracism, though essentially 


of an eed touare nature, was ‘yet an eer deca sanctified 


and limite 


. } The practical working of the 
ostracism presents it as a struggle 
between two contending leaders, 
accompanied with chance of ban- 
ishment to both—Periklés npd¢ 
zoy Bouxvdlény ele aydva nzepl tod 


by the constitution itself; so 


at the citizen, 


dotpdxov xatagtas, xat Sraxtvduved- 
cas, éxeivoy pev eéfare, xatédruge 
di thy avtitetaypévyy étacpelay (Plu- 
tarch, Periklés, ¢c. 14: compare 
Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 11). 


x a 
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in giving his ostracising vote, did not in any way depart 
from the constitution or lose his reverence for it. The 
issue placed before him,—* Is there any man whom you: 
think vitally dangerous to the state? if so, whom ?”—though 
vague, was yet raised directly and legally. Had there been 
no ostracism, it might probably have been raised both in- 
directly and illegally, on the occasion of some special im- 
uted crime of a suspected, political leader, when accused 
before a court of justice—a perversion, involving all the 
mischief of the ostracism, without its protective benefits. 
Care was taken to divest the ostracism of all painful 
consequence except what was inseparable from exile. This 
is not one of the least proofs of the wisdom with which it 
was devised. Most certainly it never deprived the public 
of candidates for political influence: and when we consider 
the small amount of individual evil which it in- 


pecessary flicted—evil too diminished, in the cases of 
as a pro- =©Kimon and Aristeidés, by a reactionary senti- 
ection to ° ° ; 

the early ment which augmented their subsequent popu- 
democracy arity after return—two remarks will be quite 
wards | Sufficient to offer in the way of justification. 
dispensed == Hirst, it completely produced its intended effect; 


for the democraey grew up from infancy to man- 
hood without a single attempt to overthrow it by force!— 
a result, upon which no reflecting contemporary of Kleis- 
thenés could have ventured to calculate. Next, through 
such tranquil working of the democratical forms, a consti- 
tutional morality quite sufficiently complete was produced 
among the leading Athenians, to enable the people after 
a certain time to qigpanse with that exceptional security 
which the ostracism offered. To the nascent democracy, 


1 It is not necessary in this re- 
mark to take notice, either of the 
oligarchy of Four Hundred, or of 
that of Thirty, called the Thirty 
Tyrants, established during the 
closing years of the Peloponnesian 
war, and after the ostracism had 
been discontinued. Neither of these 
changes were brought about by 
the excessive ascendency of any one 
or few men: both of them grew out 
of the embarrassments and dangers 
of Athens in the latter period of 
her great foreign war. 


2 Aristotle (Polit. iii. 8, 6) seems 
to recognise the political necessity 
of the ostracism, as applied even 
to obvious superiority of wealth, 
connexion, &c. (which he distin- 
guishes pointedly from superiority 
of merit and character), and upon 
principles of symmetry only, even 
apart from dangerous designs on 
the part of the superior mind. No 
painter (he observes) will permit 
@ foot, in his picture of a man, 
to be of disproportionate size with 
the entire body, though separately 
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it was absolutely indispensable: tothe growing, yet militant, 
democracy, it was salutary; but the full-grown democracy 
both could and did stand without it. The ostracism passed 
upon Hyperbolus, about ninety years after Kleisthenés, 
was the last occasion of its employment. And even this can 
hardly be considered as a serious instance: it was a trick 
concerted between two distinguished Athenians (Nikias 
and Alkibiadés) to turn to their own political account a 
process already coming to be antiquated. Nor would such 
@ manoeuvre have been possible, if the contemporary Athe- 
nian citizens had been penetrated with the same serious 
feeling of the value of ostracism as a safeguard of demo- 
cracy, as had been once entertained by their fathers and 
andfathers. Between Kleisthenés and Hyperbolus, we 
ear of about ten different persons as having been banished 
by ostracism: first of all, Hipparchus of the deme Cholar- 
gus, the son of Charmus, a relative of the recently-expelled 
Peisistratid despots;! then Aristeidés, Themistoklés, Ki- 
mon, and Thucydidés son of Melésias, all of them renowned 
political leaders: also Alkibiadés and Megaklés (the pater- 
nal and maternal grandfathers of the distinguished Alki- 
biadés), and Kallias, belonging to another eminent family 
at Athens;? lastly, Damén, the preceptor of Periklés in 
poetry and music, and eminent for his acquisitions in phi- 
osophy.’ In this last case comes out the vulgar side of 
humanity, aristocratical as well as democratical; for with 
both, the process of philosophy and the persons of philo- 
sophers are wont to be alike unpopular. Even Kleisthenés 
himself is said to have been ostracised under his own law, 
and Xanthippus; but both upon authority too weak to 


taken it may be finely painted, 
nor will the chorus-master allow 
any one voice, however beautiful, 
to predominate beyond a certain 
proportion over the rest. 

Hig final conclusion is, however, 
that the legislator ought, if pos- 
sible, so to construct his consti- 
tution, as to have no need of such 
exceptional remedy; but if this 
cannot be done, then the second- 
best step is to apply the ostracism, 
Compare alzo v. 2, 5. 

The last century of the free 
Athenian democracy realised the 


first of these alternatives. 

1 Plutarch, Nikias oc. 11; Harpoe 
kration, v. “Innapyos. 

2 Lysias cont. Alkibiad. A. o. 11, 
p. 143; Harpokration, v. ’AAxtBidd7¢: 
Andokidés cont. Alkibiad. o. 11, 
12, p, 129, 130: this last oration 
may afford evidence as to the facts 
mentioned in it, though I cannot 
imagine it to be either genuine or 
belonging to the time to which it 
professes to refer, as has been 
observed in a previous note. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 4; Plu- 
tarch, Aristeid. oc. 1, 
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trust.! Miltiadés was not ostracised at all, but tried and 
punished for misconduct in his command. 

... I should hardly have said so much about this: 
memorable and peculiar institution of Kleis- 


Ostracism . : ° 
analogous thenés, if the erroneous accusations, against the 
tothe  #§ Athenian democracy, of envy, injustice, and ill- 
exclusion 


of a known treatment of their superior men, had not been. 
pretender oreatly founded upon it, and if such criticisms 
o the <7, . 

throne ad not passed from ancient times to modern 
ins mon- with little examination. In monarchical govern- 
oe ments, a pretender to the'throne, numbering a 
certain amount of supporters, is as a matter of course 
excluded from the country. The duke of Bordeaux cannot 
now reside in France—nor could Napoleon after 1815— 
nor Charles Edward in England during the last century. 
No man treats this as any extravagant injustice, yet it 1s 
the parallel of the petraciem with a stronger case in 
favour of the latter, inasmuch as the change from one regal 
dynasty to another does not of necessity overthrow all 
the collateral institutions and securities of the country. 
Plutarch has affirmed that the ostracism arose from the 
envy and jealousy inherent in a democracy, and not from 
justifiable fears—an observation often repeated, yet not 
the leas demonstrably untrue. Not merely because ostracism 
so worked as often to increase the influence of that political 
leader whose rival it removed—but still more, because, if 
the fact had been as Plutarch says, this institution would 
have continued as long as the democracy; whereas it finished 
with the banishment of Hyperbolus, at a period when the 
government was more decisively democratical than it had 
Effect of been in the time of Kleisthenés, It was, in 
the long truth, a product altogether of fear and inse- 
aan trig, curity,? on the part both of the democracy and 
in sireag- its best friends—fear pokey well-grounded, 
constitu. 2nd only appearing needless because the pre- 
tional mo- cautions Pe prevented attack. So soon as 
rater the diffusion of a constitutional morality had 


1 #lian, V. H. xiii. 24; Hera- Hellenische Alterthumskunde, ch, 
kleidés, nepl Toditerw@y, c. 1, ed. 48, vol. i. p. 272, and by Platner, 
Kohler. Prozess und Klagen bey den Atti. 

2 Plutarch, Themistoklés, 22;Plu- kern, vol. i. p. 886. 
tarch, Aristeidés, 7, xapapula * Thucyd. viii. 73. S14 Suvapews 
~Odvou xal xovpropds. Seethe same xal diiwparos pofov. a8 
opinions repeated by Wachsmuth, 
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placed thé mass of the citizens above all serious fear of 
an aggressive usurper, the ostracism was discontinued. 
And doubtless the feeling, that.it might safely be dis- 
pensed with, must have been strengthened.by the long 
ascendency .of Periklés—by the spectacle of the greatest 
statesman whom Athens ever produced, acting steadily 
within the limits of the constitution; and by the ill-success 
of his two opponents, Kimon and Thucydidés—aided by 
numerous partisans and by the great comic writers, at a 
period when comedy was a power in the state such as it 

as never been before or since—in their attempts to get 
him ostracised. They succeeded in fanning up the 
ordinary antipathy of the citizens towards philosophers so 
far as to procure the ostracism of his friend and teacher 
Damon; but Periklés himself (to repeat the complaint of 
his bitter enemy the comic poet Kratinus') “holds his head 
as high as if he carried the Odeion upon it, now that the 
shell has gone by”—i. e. now that he has escaped the 
ostracism. If Periklés was not conceived to be dangerous 


- to the constitution, none of his successors were at all likely 


4 é : 


to be so regarded. Damon and td pads were the two 
last persons ostracised. Both of them were cases, and the 
only. cpses, of an unequivocal abuse of the institution, be- 
causey Whatever the grounds of displeasure against them 
mayydave been, it is impossible to conceive either of them 
as /Aenacing to the state—whereas all the other known 
syfférers were men of such position and power, that the 
000 citizens who inscribed each name on the shell, or at 


/least a large proportion of them, may well have done so 


under the most conscientious belief that they were guard- 
ing the constitution against real danger. Back a change 
in the character of the persons ostracised plainly evinces 
that the ostracism had become dissevered from that 
pouuike patriotic prudence which originally rendered it 

oth legitimate and popular. It had served for two 
pa pe an inestimable tutelary purpose—it lived to 

e twice dishonoured—and then passed, by universal 
acquiescence, into matter of history. 


. } Kratinus ap, Plutarch, Periklés, “Eywv, énevdy tobotpaxoy napotyerat. 
6. 18, : For the attacks of the comic 
“D oywvoxtgaros Zeds 631 npocgpystat writers upon Damon, see Plutarch, 
Tlepixiéns, twdeiov tni tod xpaviou Periklés, c. 4. =. ~s 
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A process analogous to the ostracism subsisted at 
Ostraciem  F208,' at Syracuse, and in some other Grecian 
in other democracies. Aristotle states that it was abused 
Grecian = for factious purposes: and at Syracuse, where it 
als was introduced after the expulsion of the Gelo- 
nian dynasty, Diodorus affirms that it was so unjustly and 
profusely applied, as to deter persons of wealth and station 
from taking any part in public affairs; for which reason it 
was speedily discontinued. We have no particulgrs to 
enable us to appreciate this general statement. But we 
cannot safely infer that because the ostracism worked on 
the whole well at Athens, it must necessarily have worked 
well in other states—the more so as we do not know whether 
it was surrounded with the same precautionary formalities, 
nor whether it even required the same large minimum of 
votes to make it effective. This latter guarantee, so valu- 
able in regard to an institution essentially easy to abuse, 
is not noticed by Diodorus in his brief account of the Pe- 
talism—so the process was denominated at Syracuse. ? 

Such was the first Athenian democracy, engendered 
Striking 28 well by the reaction against Hippias and his 
effect of dynasty, as by the memorable partnership, 
ine revo; whether spontaneous or compulsory, between 
Kleisthenés Kleisthenés and the un-franchised multitude. It 
on tre §¢ 18 to be distinguished both from the mitigated 
the citi oligarchy established by Solon before, and from 
aise the fullgrown and symmetrical democracy which 
prevailed afterwards from the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, towards the close of the career of Periklés. It 
was indeed a striking revolution, impressed upon the citizen 
not less by the sentiments to which it appealed than by the 
visible change which it made in political and social life. He 
saw himself marshalled in the ranks of hoplites alongside 
of new companions in arms—he was enrolled in a new 
register, and his property in a new schedule, in his deme 
and by his demarch, an officer before unknown—he found 
the year distributed afresh, for all legal purposes, into ten 
parts bearing the name of prytanies,each marked by a 
solemn and free-spoken ekklesia at which he had a right 


} Aristot. Polit. iii. 8, 4; v. Athenian ostracism, transferring 
2, 5. to it apparently the circumstances 
* Diodor. xi. 55-87. This author of the Syracusan Petalism, 
describes very imperfectly the 
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to be present—his ekklesia was convoked and presided by 
senators called prytanes, members of a senate novel both 
as to number and distribution—his political duties were 
now performed as member ofa tribe, designated by aname 
not before pronounced in common Attic life, connected with 
one of ten heroes whose statues he now for the first time 
saw in the agora, and associating him with fellow-tribemen 
from all parts of Attica. All these and many others were 
sensible novelties felt in the daily proceedings of the citizen. 
But the great novelty of all was, the authentic recognition 
of the ten new tribes as a sovereign Démos or people, apart 
from all specialties of phratric or gentile origin, with free 
speech and equal law; retaining no distinction except the 
four classes of the Solonian property-schedule with their 
gradations of eligibility. To a considerable proportion of 
citizens this great novelty wus still farther endeared by the 
fact that it had raised them out of the degraded position 
of metics and slaves; while to the large majority of all the 
citizens, it furnished a splendid political idea, profoundly 
impressive to the Greek mind—capable of calling forth the 
most ardent attachment as well as the most devoted sense 
of active obligation and obedience. We have now to see 
how their newly-created patriotism manifested itself. 
Kleisthenés and his new constitution carried with them 
so completely the popular favour, that Isagoras |, |. 
had no other way of opposing it except by calling caifs in 
in the interference of iklootmanes and the Lace- Kleoments 
demonians. Kleomenés listened the morereadily Tacediies 
to this call, as he was reported to have been on nians 
an intimate footing with the wife of Isagoras. "8°" ™ 
He prepared to come to Athens; but his first aim was to 
deprive the democracy of its great leader Kleisthenés, who, 
as belonging to the Alkmeénid family, was supposed to be 
tainted with the inherited sin of his great-grandfather 
Megaklés, the destroyer of the usurper Kylén. Kleomenés 
sent a herald to Athens, demanding the expulsion “of the 
accursed”—so this family were called by their enemies, and 
so they continued to be called eighty years afterwards, 
when the same maneuvre was practised by the Lacede- 
monians of that day against Periklés. This requisition, 
recommended by Isagoras, was so well-timed, that Kleis- 
thenés, not venturing to disobey it, retired voluntarily; so 
that Kleomenés, though arriving at Athens only with a 
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small force, found himself master of the city. At the in- 
tigation of Isagoras, he sent into exile seven hundred 
families, selected from the chief partisans of Kleisthenés. 
His next attempt was to dissolve the new senate of Five 
Hundred, and to place the whole government in the hands 
of three hundred adherents of the chief whose cause he 
espoused. But now was seen the spirit infused into the 
people by their new constitution. At the time of the first 
usurpation of Peisistratus, the senate of that day had not 
only not resisted, but even lent themselves to the scheme. 
Now, the new senate of Kleisthenés resolutely refused to 
submit to dissolution, while the citizens generally, even 
after the banishment of the chief Kleisthenean partisans, 
manifested their feelings in a way at once so hostile and 
Kleomenés 80 determined, that Kleomenés and Isagoras were 
vecia Ge. - altogether baffled. They were compelled to 
yelled from retire into the acropolis and stand upon the 
Athens. defensive. This symptom of weakness was. the 
signal for a general rising of the Athenians, who besieged 
the Spartan king on the holy rock. He had evidently come 
without any expectation of finding, or any means of over- 
powering, resistance; for at the end of two days his pro- 
visions were exhausted, and he was forced to capitulate, 
He and his Lacedemonians, as well as Isagoras, were allow- 
ed to retire to Sparta; but the Athenians of the party 
captured along with him were imprisoned, condemned, ! and 
executed by the people. | oe 
., Mleisthenés, with the seven hundred exiled families, 
Recall of WS immediately recalled, and his new constitu- 
Kleisthenés tion materially strengthened by this first suc- 
Thtene.. cess. Yet the prospect of renewed Spartan at- 
alliance tack was sufficiently serious to induce him to 
oe send envoys to Artaphernés, the Persian Satrap 
ore" at Sardis, soliciting the admission of Athens into 
the Persian alliance. He po feared the intrigues of 
the expelled Hippias in the same quarter. Artaphernés, 
having first informed himself who the Athenians were, and 
where they dwelt, replied that if they chose to send earth 
and water to the king of Persia, they might be received as 
allies, but upon no other condition. Such were the feel- 
ings of alarm under which the envoys had quitted Athens, 
that they went the length of promising this unqualified 


‘3 Herodot. v. 70-72: compare Schol. ad Aristophan. Lysistr. 274. | 
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token of submission.- But their countrymen on their re- 
turn disavowed them with scorn and indignation.1 | 
It was at this time that the first connexion began be- 
tween Athens and the little Bootian town of Plates, 
situated on the northern slope of the range of Kitheron, 
between that mountain and the river Asépus— first con- - 
on the road from Athens to Thebes; and it is nexion 
: ae etween 
upon this occasion that we first become ac- Athens and 
quainted with the Beotians and their polities. Plates. — 
In one of my preceding volumes,? the Baotian federation 
has already been briefly described, as composed of some 
twelve or thirteen autonomous towns under the headship 
of Thebes, which was, or professed to have been, their. 
mother-city. Platza had been (so the Thebans affirmed) 
their latest foundation;? it was ill-used by them, and dis- 
contented with the alliance. Accordingly, as Kleomenés 
was on his way back from Athens, the Plateans took the 
opportunity of addressing themselves to him, craving the 
protection of Sparta against Thebes, and surrendering 
their town and territory without reserve. The Spartan 
king, having no motive to undertake a trust which pro- 
mised nothing but trouble, advised them to solicit the pro- 
tection of Athens, as nearer and more accessible for them 
im case of need. He foresaw that this would embroil the 
Athenians with Beotia, and such anticipation was in fact 
his chief motive for giving the advice, which the Plateans 
followed. Selecting an occasion of public sacri- pisoutes 
fice at Athens, they despatched thither envoys, between 
. who sat down as suppliants at the altar, sur- #,2t2% and 
rendered their town to Athens, and implored decision of 
protection against Thebes. Such an appeal Comath. 
was not to be resisted, and protection was promised. It 
was soon needed, for the Thebans invaded the Platzan ter- 
ritory, and an Athenian force marched to defend it. Battle 
was about to be joined, when the Corinthians interposed 
with their mediation, which was accepted by both parties. 
They decided altogether in favour of Platea, pronouncing 
that the Thebans had no right to employ force against any 
seceding member of the Beotian federation.* The Thebans, 


1 Herodot, v. 78. : wove tedgatyv. This is an important 
_ 3% See part ii. ch. 8, circumstanca, in regard to Grecian 
.* Thucyd. iii. 61. political feeling: I shall advert to 


: * Herodot. vi. 108. étav Oxyfatove it hereafter. 
Boww tidy z00¢ ph Povdopéevouc é¢ Borw- 
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finding the decision against them, refused to abide 
by it, and attacked the Athenians on their return, but sus- 
tained a complete defeat: a breach of faith which the 
Athenians avenged by joining to Platewa the portion of 
Theban territory south of the Asdpus, and making that 
river the limit between the two. By such success, how- 
ever, the Athenians gained nothing, except the enmity of 
Bootia—as Kleomenés had foreseen. Their alliance with 
Platea, long-continued, and presenting in the course of 
this history several incidents touching to our sympathies, 
will be found, if we except one splendid occasion, 1 product- 
ive only of burden to the one party, yet insufficient as a 
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protection to the other. 


1 Herodot. vi. 108 Thucydidés 
(ili. 68), when recounting the cap- 
ture of Platrea by the Lacedemo- 
nians in the third year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, states that the 
alliance between Platea and Athens 
was then in its 93rd year of date; 
according to which reckoning it 
would begin in the year 519 B.o., 
where Mr. Clinton and other chro- 
nologers place it. 

I venture to think that the imme- 
diate circumstances, as recounted 
in the text from Herodotns (whether 
Thucydidés conceived them in the 
same way, cannot be determined), 
which brought about the junction 
of Platea with Athens, cannot have 
taken place in 519 B.0., but must 
have happened after the expulsion 
of Hippias from Athens in 510 B.o. 
—for the following reasons :— 

1. No mention is made of Hip- 
pias, who yet, if the event had 
happened in 519 B.c., must have been 
the person to determine whether 
the Athenians should assist Platzea 
or not. The Platean envoys pre- 
sent themselves at a public sacri- 
fice in the attitude of suppliants, 
so as to touch the feelings of the 
Athenian citizens generally: had 
Hippias been then despot, he would 
have been the person to be pro- 
pitiated and to determine for or 


-against assistance. 

2, We know no cause which 
should have brought Kleomenés 
with a Lacedsemonian force near 
to Platewa in the year 519 B.c.: we 
know from the statement of Hero- 
dotus (v. 76) that no Lacedemo- 
nian expedition against Attica took 
place at that time. Butin the year 
to which I have referred the event, 
Kleomenés is on his march near 
the spot upon a known and assign- 
able object. From the very tenor 
of the narrative, it is plain that 
Kleomenés and his army were not 
designedly in Beotia, nor medd- 
ling with Beootian affairs, at the 
time when the Platewans solicited 
his aid; for he declines to inter- 
pose in the matter, pleading the 
great distance between Sparta and 
Platea as a reason. 

8. Again, Kleomenés, in advising 
the Platwans to solicit Athens, 
does not give the advice through 
good will towards them, but 
through a desire to harass and per- 
plex the Athenians, by entangling 
them in a quarrel with the Bao- 
tians. At the point of time to 
which I have referred the incident, 
this was a very natural desire: he 
was angry, and perhaps alarmed, 
at the recent events which had 
brought about his expulsion from 
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Meanwhile Kleomenés had returned to Sparta full of 


resentment against the Athenians, and resolved 
on punishing them as well as on establishing his 
friend Isagoras as despot over them. Having 
been taught however, by sempre: fae eal aa 
that this was no easy achievement, 

make the attempt, without having assembled a 
He summoned allies from all the 


considerable force. 


Second 
march of 
EKleomenés 
against 
Athens— 
desertion of 


sd would not his allies. 


various states of Peloponnesus, yet without venturing to 


inform them what he was about to undertake. 


He at the 


same time concerted measures with the Bootians, and with 
the Chalkidians of Euboea, for a simultaneous invasion of 
Attica on all sides. It appears that he had greater 


Athens. But what was there to 
make him conceive such a feeling 
against Athens during the reign of 
Hippias? That despot was on terms 
of the closest intimacy with Sparta: 
the Peisistratids were (Eefvous— 
Eewioug tapddtota—Herod. v. 63, 
90, 91) “the particular guests” of 
the Spartans, who were only in- 
duced to take part against Hippias 
from a reluctant obedience to the 
oracles procured one after another 
by Kleisthenés. The motive there- 
fore assigned by Herodotus, for 
the advice given by Kleomenés to 
the Platewans, can have no appli- 
cation to the time when Hippias 
was still despot. 

4. That Herodotus did not con- 
ceive the victory gained by the 
Athenians over Thebes as having 
taken place before the expulsion 
of Hippias, is evident from his 
emphatic contrast between their 
warlike spirit and success when 
liberated from the despots, and 
their timidity or backwardness 
while under Hippias (AQnvaior tv- 
pavvevdpevor pév, oSanmv tay apeas 
TEPLOLKedvtWy Eoay ta moAdura dusl- 
youg, adnadkhaybdvtes 8& tupdvwwy, 
paxpm mpwrtor eyévovto: SyAot wy 
cadta, Sti xateydpevot pev, sbedoxd- 
xeov, dc. v. 78). The man who’ 
wrote thus cannot have believed, 


that in the year 519 B.0., while 
Hippias was in full sway, the 
Athenians gained an important 
victory over the Thebans, cut off 
@ considerable portion of the The- 
ban territory for the purpose of 
joining it to that of the Platzans, 
and showed from that time forward 
their constant superiority over 
Thebes by protecting her inferior 
neighbour against her. 

These different reasons, taking 
them altogether, appear to me to 
show that the first alliance between 
Athens and Platea, as Herodotus 
conceives and describes it, cannot 
have taken place before the expul- 
sion of Hippias, in 510 B.o.; and 
induce me to believe either that 
Thucydidés was mistaken in the 
date of that event, or that Hero- 
dotus has not correctly described 
the facts. Not seeing any reason 
to suspect the description given 
by the latter, I have departed, 
though unwillingly, from the date 
of Thucydidés, 

The application of the Plateans 
to Kleomenés, and his advice 
grounded thereupon, may be con- 
nected more suitably with his frst 
expedition to Athens after the ex- 
pulsion of Hippias, than with his 
second. 
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corifidence in their hostile dispositions towards Athens than 
in those of the Peloponnesians, for he was not afraid t6 
acquaint them with his design—and probably the Bootians 
were incensed with the recent interference of Athens in 
the affair of Platewa. As soon as these preparations were 
completed, the two kings of Sparta, Kleomenés ‘and Dema- 
ratus, put themselves at the head of the united Peloponne- 
sian force, marched into Attica, and advanced as far as 
Eleusis on the way to Athens. But when the allies came 
to know the purpose for which they were to be employed, 
a spirit of dissatisfaction manifested itself among them. 
They had no unfriendly sentiment towards Athens; and the 
Corinthians especially, favourably disposed rather. than 
otherwise towards that city, resolved to proceed no farther, 
withdrew their contingent from the camp, and returned 
home. At the same time, king Demaratus, either sharing 
in the general dissatisfaction or moved by some grudge 
against his colleague which had not before raanifeated itself, 
renounced the undertaking also. Two such examples, 
operating upon the preexisting sentiment of the allies 
generally, caused the whole camp to break up and return 
home without striking a blow.! 

We may here remark that this is the first instance 
First ap.  _*20wn in which Sparta appears in act as recog- 
pearance of ised head of an obligatory Peloponnesian alli- 
Sparta as ance,? summoning contingents from the cities to 
mead of be placed under the command of her king. Her 
Peloponne- headship, previously recognised in theory, passes 
sian allies. ° : . 

| now into act, but in an unsatisfactory manner, 
so as to prove the necessity of precaution and concert 
beforehand—which will be found not long wanting. 

Pursuant to the scheme concerted, the Boeotians and 
Signal auce Clalkidians attacked Attica at the same time 
conses of ©0 that’ Kleomenés entered it. The former seized 
aebens (Enoé and Hysie, the frontier demes of Attica 
Eeeotians oD the side towards Platea; while the latter 
ce assailed the north-eastern frontier which faces 

een ‘Eubea. Invaded on three sides, the Athenians 
were in serious danger, and were compelled to concentrate 


} Herodot. v. 75. I doubt however his interpreta- 
2 Compare Kortiim, Zur Ge- tion of the words in Herodotus (v. 
schichte Hellenischer Staatsver- 63)—site lly otddw, stte Syposio 
fassungen, p. 35 (Heidelberg, 1821). ypyodpevor 
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all their forces at Eleusis against Kleomenés, leaving the 
Beotians and Chalkidians unopposed. But the unexpected 
breaking-up of the invading army from Peloponnesus proved 
their rescue, and enabled them to turn the whole of their 
attention to the other frontier. They marched into Beotia 
to the strait called Euripus which separates it from Eubea, 
intending to prevent the junction of the Bootians and 
Chalkidians, and to attack the latter first apart. But the 
arrival of the Reotians caused an alteration in their scheme; 
they attacked the Bootians first, and gained a victory of 
the most complete character—killing a large number, and 
capturing 700 prisoners. On the very same day they 
crossed over to Eubaa, attacked the Chalkidians, and 
gained another victory so decisive that it at once terminated 
the war. Many Chalkidians were taken, as well as Basotians, 
and conveyed in chains to Athens, where after a certain 
detention they were at last ransomed for two ming per 
man. Of the sum thus raised, a tenth was employed in the 
fabrication of a chariot and four horses in bronze, which 
was placed in the acropolis to commemorate the victory. 
Herodotus saw this trophy when he was at Athens. He 
saw too, what was a still more speaking trophy, the actual 
chains in which the prisoners had been fettered, exhibiting 
in their appearance the damage undergone when the 
acropolis was burnt by Xerxés: an inscription of four lines 
described the offerings and recorded the victory out of 
which they had sprung. 1 

Another consequence of some moment arose out of 
this victory. The Athenians planted a body of Piantetion 
4000 of their citizens as Kléruchs (lot-holders) of Athe: | 
or settlers upon the lands of the wealthy Chalki- Gan 
dian oligarchy called the Hippobote—proprie- ape 
tors probably in the fertile plain of Lélantum territory 
between Chalkis and Eretria. This isa system of Chalkis. 
which we shall find hereafter extensively followed dut by 
the Athenians in the days of their power; partly with the 
view of providing for their poorer Brea to serve 
aS garrison among a population either hostile or of doubtful 
fidelity. These Attic Kléruchs (I can find no other name 
by which to speak of them) did not lose their birth-right 
as Athenian citizens. They were not colonists in the 
Grecian sense, and they are known by a totally different 

1 Herodot. v. 77; Ailian, V. H. vi. 1; Pausan. i, 28, 2, 
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name—but they corresponded very aang h to the colonies 
formerly planted out on the conquered lands by Rome. 
The increase of the poorer population was always more or 
less painfully felt in every Grecian city; for though the 
aggregate ie er never seems to have increased very 
fast, yet the multiplication of children in poor families 
caused the subdivision of the smaller lots of land, until at 
last they became insufficient for a maintenance; and the 
persons thus impoverished found it difficult to obtain sub- 
sistence in other ways, more especially as the labour for 
the richer classes was 80 much performed by imported slaves. 
Doubtless some families possessed of landed property be- 
came extinct. Yet this did not at all benefit the smaller 
and poorer proprietors, for the lands rendered vacant 
passed, not to them, but by inheritance or bequest or inter- 
marriage to other proprietors for the most part in easy 
circumstances—since one opulent family usually inter- 
married with another. I shall enter more fully at a future 
opportunity into this question—the great and serious 
problem of population, as it affected the Greek communities 
generally, and as it was dealt with in theory by the powerful 
minds of Plato and Aristotle—at present it is sufficient to 
notice that the numerous Kléruchies sent out by Athens, 
of which this to Euboa was the first, arose in a great 
measure out of the multiplication of the poorer population, 
which her extended power was employed in providing for. 
Her subsequent proceedings with a view to the same object 
will not be always found so justifiable as this now before 
us, which grew naturally, according to the ideas of the time, 
out of her success against the Chalkidians. 

The war between Athens, however, and Thebes with 
Distearcy her Boeotian allies, still continued, to the great 
the The- and repeated disadvantage of the latter, until at 


pee length the Thebans in despair sent to ask advice 
assistance Of the Delphian oracle, and were directed to 
eae “solicit aid from those nearest to them.”1 “How 


(they replied) are we to obey? Our nearest 
neighbours, of Tanagra, Koréneia, and Thespie, are now, 
and have been from the beginning, lending us all the aid 
in their power.” An ingenious Theban, however, coming 
to the relie? of his perplexed fellow-citizens, dived into the 
depths of legend and brought up a happy meaning. “Those 


3 Horodot. v. 80. 
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nearest to us (he said) are the inhabitants of Mina: for 
Thébhé (the eponym of Thebes) and Agina (the eponym of 
that island) were both sisters, daughters of Asdpus. Let 
us send to crave assistance from the Avginetans.” If his 
subtle interpretation (founded upon their descent from the 
same legendary progenitors) did not at once convince all 
who heard it, at least no one had any better to suggest. 
Envoys were at once sent to the Aginetans; who, in reply 
to a petition founded on legendary claims, sent to the hel 
of the Thebans a reinforcement of legendary, but venerated, 
auxiliaries—the Avakid heroes. e are left to suppose 
that their effigies are here meant. It was in vain however 
that the glory and the supposed presence of the Avakids 
Telamén and Péleus were introduced into the Theban 
camp. Victory still continued on the side of Athens; so 
that the discouraged Thebans again sent to Aigina, restoring 
the heroes,‘ and praying for aid of a character more human 
and positive. Their request was granted, and the Hginetans 
commenced war against Athens, without even the decent 
preliminary of a herald and declaration.? 

This remarkable embassy first brings us into acquaint- 
ance with the Dorians of A‘gina—oligarchical, wealthy, 
commercial, and powerful at sea, even in the earliest days; 


1In the expression of Herodo- 
tus, the Makid heroes are really 
sent from gina, and really sent 
ack by the Thebans (v. 80, 
81)—Oi 5 opr aitdouce énxixovpiny 
obs Alaxtdac cunnéurnety Epacav— 
avtig of OnBator méppavtsc, tobe 
Bev Alaxtidac opr anedisocay, 
tMv 62 dvipwdy sbé0yto, Com- 
pare again v. 75; viii. 64; and 
Polyb. vii. 9, 2. Oe@y thy cuctpa- 
tTsIVOPEVWY. 

‘Justin gives a’narrative of an 
analogous application from the 
Epizephyrian Lokrians to Sparta 
(xx. 3): “Territi Locrenses ad 
Spartanos decurrunt: auxilium 
supplices deprecantur: illilongin- 
-qu& militid gravati, auxilium a 
Castore et Polluce petere eos 
jJubent. Neque legati responsum 
socis# urbis spreverunt; profectique 
in proximum templum, facto sacri- 


ficio, auxilium deorum implorant. 
Litatis hostiis, obtentoque, wt 
rebantur, quod petebant—haud secus 
lett quam s¢ deos ipsos secum avec- 
turt essent—pulvinaria iis in navi 
componunt, faustisque profecti 
ominibus, solatia suis pro auxiltis 
deportant.” In comparing the ex- 
pressions of Herodotus with those 
of Justin, we see that the former be- 
lieves the direct literal presence and 
action of the ASakid heroes (“the 
Thebans sent back the heroes, and 
asked for men”), while the latter 
explains away the divine interven- 
tion into a mere fancy and feeling 
on the part of those to whom it 
is supposed to be accorded. This 
was the tone of those later authors 
whom Justin followed: compare 
also Pausan. iii. 19, 2. 
2 Herodot. v. 81, 82. 
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more analogous to Corinth than to any of the other cities 
pias called Dorian. The hostility which they now 
gine- fi : . | ~~ 
tans make began without provocation against Athens—re- 
nica pressed by Sparta at the critical moment of the 
: battle of Marathon—then again breaking out 
~and hushed for a while by the common dangers of the 
Persian invasion under Xerxés, was appeased only with 
the conquest of the island about twenty years after that 
event, and with the expulsion and: destruction of its inhab- 
itants. There had been indeed, according to Herodotus, 1 
a feud of great antiquity between Athens and Algina—of 
which he gives the account in a singular narrative blending 
together religion, politics, exposition of ancient customs, 
&c. But at the time when the Thebans solicited aid from 
ADgina, the latter was at peace with Athens. The Adgi- 
netans employed their fleet, powerful for that day, in 
ravaging Phalérum and the maritime demes of Attica; nor 
had the Athenians as yet any fleet to resist them.2 It is 
probable that the desired effect was produced, of diverting 
a portion of the Athenian force from the war against Bo- 
otia, and thus partially relieving Thebes; but the war of 
Athens against both of them continued for a considerable 
time, though we have no information respecting its details. 
Meanwhile the attention of Athens was called off-from 
these combined enemies by a more menacing 
HePere- cloud which threatened to burst upon her from 
Sparta to the side of Sparta. Kleomenés and his coun- 
Rnons trymen, full of resentment at the late inglorious 
anew—the desertion of Eleusis, were yet more incensed by 
Spartan .. the discovery, which appears to have been then 
moned, to- recently made, that the injunctions of the Del- 
fear ith phian priestess for the expulsion of Hippias 
from Athens had been fraudulently procured. 
Moreover Kleomenés, when shut up in the acropolis of 
Athens with Isagoras, had found there various prophecies 
previously treasured up by the Peisistratids, many of 
which [foreshadowed events highly disastrous to Sparta. 
And while the recent brilliant manifestations of courage 
and repeated victories, on the part of Athens, seemed to 
indicate that such prophecies might perhaps be realised— 
Sparta had to reproach herself, that, from the foolish and 


1 Herodot. v. 83-88, yalove tatvgovTto. 
* Herodpt. v. 81-89, peyadwe AQyn- * Herodot. v. 90. 
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mischievous conduct of Kleomenés, she had undone the 
effect of her previous aid against the Peisistratids, and 
thus lost that return of gratitude which the Athenians 
would otherwise have testified. Under such impressions, 
the Spartan authorities took the remarkable step of send- 
ing for Hippias from his residence at Sigeium to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and of summoning deputies from all their allies 
to meet him at Sparta. | 

The convocation thus summoned deserves notice as 
the commencement of a new era in Grecian politics. The 
previous expedition of Kleomenés against Attica presents 
to us the first known example of Spartan headship passing 
from theory into act: that expedition miscarried because 
the allies, though willing to follow, would not wisst sor. 
follow blindly, nor be made the instruments of mal con- 
executing purposes repugnant to their feelings. [?Srarta— 
Sparta had now learnt the necessity, in order to march of 
ensure their hearty concurrence, of letting them @72e°? to- 
know what she contemplated, so as to ascertain political 
at least that she had no decided opposition to *78e™ 
apprehend. Here then is the third stage in the spontane- 
ous movement of Greece towards a systematic conjunction, 
however imperfect, of its many autonomous units: first 
we have Spartan headship suggested in theory, from a 
concurse of circumstances which attract to her the admi- 
ration of all Greece—power, unrivalled training, undis- 
turbed antiquity, &c.: next, the theory passes into act, yet 
rude.and shapeless: lastly, the act becomes clothed with 
formalities and preceded by discussion and determination. 
The first convocation of the allies at Sparta, for the pur- 
pose of having a common object submitted to their con- 
sideration, may well be regarded as an important event in 
Grecian political history: the proceedings at the convoca- 
tion are no less important, as anindication of the way in 
which the Greeks of that day felt and acted, and must 
be borne in mind as a contrast with times hereafter to be 
described. 

Hippias having been presented to the assembled allies, 
the Spartans expressed their sorrow for having dethroned 
him—their resentment and alarm at the newborn insolence 
of Athens,! already tasted by her immediate neighbours, 
pod menacing to every state represented in the convo- 


’ Herodot. v. 99, 1. 
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cation—and their anxiety to restore Hippias, not less as are 
Proceed- pone of past wrong, than as a means, through 
ings of the hisrule, of keeping Athens low and dependent. But 
tion— the proposition, though emanating from Sparta, 
animated wag fistoried to by the allies with one common sen- 


Beristh — timent of repugnance. They had no sympathy for 
faerie Hippias—no dislike, still less any fear, of Athens 
terference ——and a profound detestation of the character of 


in favour g despot. The spirit which had animated the ar- 
of Hippias : ‘: 
—the med contingents at Eleusisnowre-appeared among 
Spartan the use at Sparta, and the Corinthians again 
fuse to. £00k the initiative. Their deputy Sosiklés protest- 
interfere. ed against the project in the fiercest and most in- 
dignant strain. No language can be stronger than that of 
the long harangue which Herodotus puts into his mouth, 
wherein the bitter recollections prevalent at Corinth re- 
specting Kypselus and Periander are poured forth. “Sure- 
ly heaven and earth are about to change places—the fish 
are coming to dwell on dry land, and mankind going to 
inhabit the sea—when you, Spartans, propose to subvert 
the popular governments, and to set up in the cities that 
wicked and bloody thing called a Despot.1 First try what 
it is, for yourselves at Sparta, and then force it upon others 
if you can: you have not tasted its calamities as we have, 
and you take very good care to keep it away from youre 
selves. We adjure you by the common gods of Hellas— 
plant not despots in her cities: if you persist in a scheme 
so wicked, know that the Corinthians will not second you.” 
This animated appeal was received with a shout of 
approbation and sympathy on the, part of the allies. All 
with one accord united with Sosiklés in adjuring the Lace- 
dsemonians? “not to revolutionise any Hellenic city.” No 
one listened to Hippias when he replied, and warned the 
Corinthians that the time would come, when they, more 
than any one else, would dread and abhor the Athenian 
democracy, and wish the Peisistratide back again. “He 
knew well (says Herodotus) that this would be, for he was 
better acquainted with the prophecies than any man; but 
no one then believed him, and he was forced to take hig 
departure back to Sigeium; the Spartans not venturing to 
1 Herodot. v. 92.... tupavvidag dvfpwrove obte pratpovwtepov. 


é¢ Tac mote xathyety mapaoxevdtecte, 7 Herodot. v.93. ph nordew pndiy 
tod obte abixwtepoy cbdéy gate xat’ vewtepoy nepl nodAt “EDXaba, 
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espouse his cause against the determined sentiment of the 
allies.” 1 ; 

That determined sentiment deserves notice, because 
it marks the present period of the Hellenic aversion 
mind: fifty years later it will’be found materi- to toate 
ally altered. Aversion to single-headed rule, ee ee 
and bitter recollection of men like Kypselus dominant 
and Periander, are now the chords e hich thril] i Greece. 
in an assembly of Grecian deputies. The idea of a revolu- 
tion (implying thereby an organic and comprehensive 
change of which the party using the word disapproves) 
consists in substituting a permanent One in place of those 
periodical magistrates and assemblies which were the 
common attribute of oligarchy and democracy; the anti- 
thesis between these last two is as yet in the background, 
and there prevails neither fear of Athens nor hatred of 
the Athenian democracy. But when we turn to the period 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war, we find the 
order of precedence between these two sentiments reversed. 
The antimonarchical feeling has not perished, but has been 
overlaid by other and more recent political antipathies— 
the antithesis between democracy and oligarchy having 
become, not indeed the only sentiment, but the uppermost 
sentiment, in the minds of Grecian politicians , generally, 
and the soul ofactive party movement. Moreover a hatred 
of the most deadly character has grown up against 
Athens and her democracy, especially in the grandsons of 
those very Corinthians who now stand -forward as her 
sympathising friends. ‘The remarkable change of feeling 
here mentioned is nowhere so strikingly exhibited as 
when we contrast the address of the Corinthian Sosiklés 
just narrated, with the speech of the Corinthian envoys at 
Sparta ayaa en | antecedent to the Peloponnesian war, 
as bei to us in Thucydidés.2 It will hereafter be fully 
explained by the intermediate events, by the growth of 
Athenian power, and by the still more miraculous devel- 
opment of Athenian energy. 

Such cov elopmen, the fruit of the fresh-planted 
democracy as well as the seed for its sustentation and ag- 
grandisement, continued progressive during the whole 
period just adverted to; but the first unexpected burst of it, 
under the Kleisthenean constitution and after the expulsion 


4 Herodot. v. 98, 94, 3 Thucydid. i. 68-71, 120-124. 
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of Hippias, is described by Herodotus in terms too 


Striking emphatic to be omitted. After narrating the 
develop- successive victories of the Athenians over both 
Athenian Beeotians and Chalkidians, that historian pro- 
energy ,  ceeds—“Thusdid the Athenians growin strength. 
revolution And we may find proof not merely in this 
of Klei- instance but everywhere else, how valuable a 
language of thing freedom is: since eventhe Athenians, while 
erodaotus. 


undera despot, werenot superior inwar toany of 
their surrounding neighbours, but so soon as they got rid 
of their despots, became by far the first of all, These 
things show that while kept down by one man, they were 
slack and timid, like men working for a master; but when 
they were liberated, every single man became eager in 
exertions for his own benefit.”. The same comparison re- 
appears a short time afterwards, where he tells us that 

e Athenians, when free, felt themselves a match for 
Sparta; bat while kept down by any man under a des- 
potism, were feeble and apt for submission.” ! 

Stronger expressions cannot be found to depict the 
rapid improvement wrought in the Athenian people by 
their new democracy. Of course this did not arise merely 
from suspension of previous cruelties, or from better laws, 
or better administration. These indeed were essential 
conditions, but the active transforming cause here was, 
the principle and system of which such amendments formed 
the detail: the grand and new idea of the sovereign People, 
composed of free and equal citizens—or liberty and equality, 
to use words which so profoundly moved the French nation 
Effectupon halfa century ago. It was this comprehensive 
their minds political idea which acted with electric effect 

a . . . e 
ortheoryof upon the Athenians, creating within them a 
democracy. host of sentiments, motives, sympathies, and 
capacities, to which they had before been strangers. 
Democracy in Grecian antiquity possessed the privilege, 


1 Herodot. v. 78-91. ’AQ@yvator pev 
vuv nOEnvto: Sydoi S& ob xar’ by po- 
voy dhia navtayy, 1H lonyoplyn we 
tots ypyiea oxovdatov, sl xat “Aly 
vaiot tupavvevdpsvot piv, obdapdy 
THy opkag neptorxedvtwy Eoay ta xO- 
Lépta dpelvouc, anaddayOevres de 
TUphvvwy, paxp@ mpwWtor eyévovte’ 
Syhoi wy tadta, Stu xateydusvor pty, 


CBeroxdxeov, We deondry epyahduevor, 
brevdepwhevrwy Be, adbtoc Bxactog 
éwutg npodupéero xarepyatecQac. 
(co. 91.) Ot Aaxedatpdvior—vi@ Aa- 
Povtec, We ehedBepov pav ddv cd yé- 
vog tO "Attixdyv, lLadiponov tq) gwi- 
tiby Ay yévorto, xateydpevoy 8& Ond 
tou tuprvvide, dobevic xat nerdape 
yteo8ar étotpay. ; 
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not only of kindling an earnest and unanimous attachment 
to the constitution in the bosoms of the citizens, but also 
of creating an energy of poe and private action, such 
as could never be obtained under an oligarchy, where the 
_ utmost that could be hoped for was a passive acquiescence 
and obedience. Mr. Burke has remarked that the mass of 
the people are srapan very indifferent about theories 
of government; but such indifference (although improve- 
ments in the practical working of all governments tend 
to foster it) is hardly to be expected among any people 
‘who exhibit decided mental activity and spirit on other 
matters; and the reverse was unquestionably true, in the 

ear 500 3.c.. among the communities of ancient Greece. 

heories of government were there anything but a dead 
letter: they were connected with emotions of the strongest 
as well as of the most opposite character. The theory 
of a permanent ruling One, for example, was universally 
odious: that of a ruling Few, though acquiesced in, was 
never positively attractive, unless either where it was 
associated with the maintenance of peculiar education and 
habits, as at Sparta, or where it presented itself as the 
only antithesis to democracy, the latter having by peculiar 
circumstances become an object of terror. But the theory 
of democracy was pre-eminently seductive; creating in the 
mass of the citizens an intense positive attachment, and 
disposing them to voluntary action and suffering on its 
behalf, such as no coercion on the part of other govern- 
ments could extort. Herodotus,! in his comparison of the 
three sorts of government, puts in the front rank of the 
advantages of democracy “its most splendid name and 

romise”—its power of enlisting the hearts of the citizens 
in support of their constitution, and of providing for all a 
common bond of union and fraternity. This is what even 
democracy did not always do: but it was what no other 
government in Greece could do: a reason alone sufficient 


3 Herodot. iii. 80. I[\n90¢ 8& &p- 
HOV, TpwWta piv, obvopa wave 
twy xadhtatov Eyet, loovo- 
pin Bedtepa b&, todtwy thy 6 pd- 
vapyoc, moréar OdSkv Taw Bev apy ac 
Gpyes, OxebQuvov d& apy» Eyer, Bov- 
Aedpata 8% navra é¢ td xoLvov ava- 


Piper. 


The democratical speaker at Sy- 
racuse, Athenagoras, also puts 
this name and promise in the first 
rank of advantages—(Thucyd. vi. 
89)—tyw 5é npr, rp@ta pe, 57- 
pov Edpray wvdouacbar, ddkryapyiay O6, 
pépoc, &c. 
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to stamp it as the best government, and presenting the ~ 
greatest chance of beneficent results, for a Grecian coms 
munity. Among the Athenian citizens, certainly, it pro- 
duced a strength and unanimity of positive political sen- 
timent, such as has rarely been seen in the history of 
mankind, which excites our surprise and admiration the 
more when we compare it with the apathy which had pre- 
ceded, and which is even implied as the natural state of 
the public mind in Solon’s famous proclamation against 
neutrality in a sedition.1 Because democracy happens to 
be unpalatable to most modern readers, they have been 
accustomed to look upon the sentiment here described 
only in its least honourable manifestations—in the cari- 
.catures of Aristophanés, or in the empty common-places 
of rhetorical declaimers. But it is not in this way that 
the force, the earnestness, or the binding value, of demo- 
cratical sentiment at Athens is to be measured. We must 
listen to it as it comes from the lips of Periklés,2 while he 
is strenuously enforcing upon the people those active duties 
for which it both implanted the stimulus and supplied the 
courage; or from the oligarchical Nikias in the harbour 
of Syracuse, when he is endeavouring to revive the courage 
of his despairing troops for one last death-struggle, and 
when he appeals to their democratical patriotism as to the 
only flame yet alive and burning even in that moment of 
agony. From the time of Kleisthenés downward, the 
creation of this new mighty impulse makes an entire 
revolution in the Athenian character; and if the change 
still stood out in so prominent a manner before the eyes 
of Herodotus, much more must it have been felt by the 
contemporaries among whom it occurred. 


The attachment of an Athenian citizen to his demo- 
cratical constitution comprised two distinct veins of senti- 
ment: first, his rights, protection, and advantages derived 
from it—next, his obligations of exertion and sacrifice 


1 See the preceding chapter xi. 
of this History, vol. iii. p. 144, 
respecting the 8olonian declaration 
here adverted to. 


2 Seo the two speeches of Peri- 
klés in Thucyd. ii. 35-46, and ii. 60- 
64. Compare the reflections of 


Thucydidés upon the two demo- 
cracies of Athens and Syracuse— 
vi. 69 and vii. 21-55, 


* Thucyd. vii. 69. [latpldog te tie 
thevdeowrtatys broptpyvnsxwy xal tH¢ 
ty AUTY Gvenitaxtod naoty &¢ THy 
Startay eGouslac, ce, 
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towards it and with reference to it. Neither of these two 
veins of sentiment was ever wholly absent; but patriotism 
according as the one or the other was present ofan 
at different times in varying proportions, the {!2enia= 
atriotism of the citizen was a very different 500-400 3.0, 
eeling. That which Herodotus remarksis, the 7opmbined 
extraordinary efforts of heart and hand which eager spirit 
the Athenians suddenly displayed—the efficac aes 
of the active sentiment hiroughout the bulk of ertion and 
the citizens. We shall observe even more "#¢fce. 
memorable evidences of the same phenomenon in tracin 
down the history from Kleisthenés to the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war: we shall trace a series of events and motives 
eminently calculated to stimulate that self-imposed labour 
and discipline which the early democracy had first called 
forth. But when we advance farther down, from the 
restoration of the democracy after the Thirty Tyrants, to 
the time of Demosthenés—(I venture upon this brief anti- 
cipation, in the conviction that one period of Grecian 
history can only be thoroughly understood by contrasting 
it with another)—we shall find a sensible change in Athenian 
patriotism. The active sentiment of obligation piminution 
is comparatively inoperative—the citizen, it is of this 
true, has a kéen sense of the value of the demo- tinoct ian.” 
cracy as protecting him and ensuring to him va- therestorei 
Juable rights, and he is moreover willing to per- ormociey 
form his ordinary sphere of legal duties towards Thirty Ty- 
it; but he looks upon it as a thing established, ™** 
and capable of maintaining itself in a due measure of foreign 
ascendency, without any such personal efforts as those 
which his forefathers cheerfully imposed upon themselves. 
The orations of Demosthenés contain melancholy proofs of 
such altered tone of patriotism—of that languor, paralysis, 
and waiting for others to act, which preceded the catastrophe 
of Cheroneia, notwithstanding an unabated attachment to 
the democracy as a source of protection and good govern- 
ment.1 That same preternatural activity which the allies 
of Sparta, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, both 
denounced and admired in the Athenians, is noted by the 


1 Compare the remarkable speech emphatically notices in Philip 
of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta (Olynthiac. i. 6. p. 18): also Phi- 
(Thucyd. i, 68-71), with the wiho- lippic. i. 2, and the Philippics and 
Rpaypoovvn which Demosthenés so Olynthiacs generally. 
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orator as now belonging to their enemy Philip. Such 
variations in the scale of national energy pervade history, 
modern as well as ancient, but in regard to Grecian history, 
especially, they can never be overlooked. For a certain 
measure, not only of positive political attachment, but also 
of active self-devotion, military readiness, and personal 
effort, was the indispensable condition of maintaining Hel- 
lenic autonomy, either in Athens or elsewhere; and became 
so more than ever, when the Macedonians were once organ- 
ised under an enterprising and semi-hellenised prince. The 
democracy was the first creative cause of that astonishi 
personaland many-sided energy which marked the Athenian 
character, for a century downward from Kleisthenés; that 
the same ultra-Hellenic activity did not longer continue, 
is referable to other causes which will be hereafter in part 
explained. No system of government, even supposing it 
to be very much better and more faultless than the Athenian 
democracy, can ever pretend to accomplish its legitimate 
end apart from the personal character of the.people, or to 
supersede the necessity of individual virtue and vigour. 
During the half-century immediately preceding the battle 
of Cheroneia, the Athenians had lost that remarkable 
energy which distinguished them during the first century 
of their democracy, and had fallen much more nearly to a 
level with the other Greeks, in common with whom they 
were obliged to yield to the pressure of a foreign enemy. 
I here briefly notice their last period of languor, in con- 
trast with the first burst of democratical fervour under 
Kleisthenés now opening—a feeling, which will be found 
as we proceed, to continue for a longer period than could 
have been reasonably anticipated, but which was-tao high- 
strung to become a perpetual and inherent attribute of any 
gommunity. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE.—CYRUS. 


In the preceding chapter I have followed the history of 
Central Greece very nearly down to the point at which the 
history of the Asiatic Greeks becomes blended with it, and 
after which the two streams begin to flow to a great de- 
gree in the same channel. I now revert to the affairs of 
the Asiatic Greeks, and of the Asiatic kings as connected 
with them, at the point in which they were left in my seven- 
teenth chapter. 

The concluding facts recounted in that chapter were - 
of sad and serious moment to the Hellenic world. .. ¥. sein, 
The Ionic and Molic Greeks on the Asiatic Asiatic 
coast had been conquered and made tributary Greeks 
by the Lydian king Crossus: “down to that conquest of 
time (says Herodotus) all Greeks had been free.” (ydia by 
Their conqueror Croesus, who ascended the "” 
throne in 560 B.c., appeared to be at the summit of human 

rosperity and power in his unassailable capital, and with 
fie countless treasures at Sardis. His dominions com- 
prised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, as far as the river 
Halys to the east; on the other side of that river began 
the Median monarchy under his brother-in-law Astyagés, 
extending eastward to some boundary which we cannot de- 
fine, but comprising in a south-eastern direction Persis 
proper or Farsistan, and separated from the Kissians and 
Assyrians on the east by the line of Mount Zagros (the 
aaa boundary-line between Persia and Turkey). Ba- 

ylonia, with its wondrous city, between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, was occupied by the Assyrians or Chal- 
deeans, under their king Labynétus: a territory populous 
and fertile, partly by nature, partly by prodigies of labour, 
to a degree which makes us mistrust even an honest eye- 
witness who describes it afterwards in its decline—but 
which was then in its most flourishing condition. The 
Chaldean dominion under Labynétus reached to the bord- 
ers of Egypt, including as dependent territories botk 
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Judea and Phenicia. In Egypt reigned the native king 
Amasis, powerful and affluent, sustained in his throne by 
a large body of Grecian mercenaries, and himself favour- 
ably disposed to Grecian commerce and settlement. Both 
with Labynétus and with. Amasis, Croesus was on terms 
ee of alliance; and as Astyagés was his brother-in- 
power and law, the four kings might well be deemed out 
alliances of the reach of calamity. Yet within the space 
of Croesus. of thirty years or a little more, the whole of 
their territories had become embodied in one vast empire, 
under the son of an adventurer as yet not known even by 
name, 

The rise and fall of Oriental dynasties has been in all 
times distinguished by the same general features. A brave 
and adventurous prince, at the head of a population at 
once poor, warlike, and greedy, acquires dominion; while 
‘his successors, abandoning themselves to sensuality and 
sloth, probably also to oppressive and irascible dispositions, 
become in process of time victims to those same qualities 
in a stranger which had enabled their own father to seize 
Rise of the throne. Cyrus, the great founder of the 
vers ty Lersian empire, first the subject and afterwards 
of his early the dethroner of the Median Astyagés, cor- 
history. = responds to this general description, as far at 
least as we can pretend to know his history. For in 
truth, even the conquests of Cyrus, after he became ruler 
of Media, are very imperfectly known, whilst the facts 
which preceded his rise up to that sovereignty cannot be 
said to be known at all: we have to choose between dif- 
ferent accounts at variance with each other, and of which 
the most complete and detailed is stamped with all the 
character of romance. The Cyropedia of Xenophon is 
memorable and interesting, considered with reference to 
the Greek mind, and as a philosophical novel.1 That it 
should have been quoted so lngpels as authority on matters 
of history, is only one proof among many how easily authors 
have been satisfied as to the essentials of historical evidence. 
The narrative given by Herodotus of the relations be- 
tween Cyrus and Astyagés, agreeing with Xenophon in 
little more than the fact that it makes Cyrus son of Kam- 

1 Among the lost productions of ting like them from the tuition of 


Antisthenés, the contemporary of Sokratés, was one, Kipos,  nepl 
Xenophon and Plato, and emana- Baotreiac (Diogenes Laért. vi. 15). 
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bysés and Mandané and grandson of Astyagés, goes even 
beyond the story of Romulus and Remus in respect to 
tragical incident and contrast. Astyagés, alarmed by a 
dream, condemns the new-born infant of his daughter Man- 
dané to be exposed: Harpagus, to whom the order is given, 
delivers the child to one of the royal herdsmen, who ex- 
oses it in the mountains, where it is miraculous- story of 
ysuckled by a bitch.1 Thus preserved,and after- Astyagés. 
wards brought up as the herdsman’s child, Cyrus manifests 
great superiority both physical and mental, is chosen king 
in play by the boys of the village, and in this capacity 
severely chastises the son of one of the courtiers; for 
which offence he is carried before Astyagés, who recognises 
him for his grandson, but is assured by the Magi that the 
dream is out, and that he has no farther danger to ap- 
rehend from the boy—and therefore permits him to live. 
With Harpagus, however, Astyagés is extremely incensed, 
for not having executed his orders: he causes the son of 
Harpagus to be slain, and served up to be eaten by his un- 
conscious father at a regal banquet. The father, apprised 
afterwards of the fact, dissembles his feelings, but meditates | 
a deadly vengeance against Astyagés for this Thyestean 
meal, He persuades Cyrus, who has been sent back to his 
father and mother in Persia, to head a revolt of the 


1 That this was the real story 
-—a close parallel of Romulus and 
Remus—we may see by Herodotus, 
i. 122, Some rationalising Greeks 
or Persians transformed it into a 
more plausible tale—that the herds- 
man’s wife who suckled the boy 
Cyrus was named Kuyw (Kuwvis a 
dog, male or female); contending 
that this latter was the real basis 
of fact, and that the intervention 
of the bitch was an exaggeration 
built upon the name of the woman, 
in order that the divine protection 
shown to Oyrus might be still more 
manifest—ot 5& toxéec napxraBovtes 
7 obvous todto (iva Berotépwe 
Soxéq toto Wéponor nepiei- 
valaor 6 nats), xatésadov marti 
we exxelnevoy Kipov xbwv ebebpste: 
evOcdtev piv h partic abth xeyworznes. 

In the firat volume of this History 


I have noticed various transforma- 
tions operated by Palephatus and 
others upon the Greek mythes -the 
ram which carried Phryxus and 
Hellé across the Hellespont is re- 
presented to us as having been in 
reality @ man named Krius, who 
aided thetr flight—the winged horse 
which carried Bellerophon was a 
ship named Pegasus, &c. 

This same operation has here 
been performed upon the story of 
the suckling of Cyrus; for we shall 
run little risk in affirming that the 
miracnlous story is the older of 
the two. The feelings which wel- 
come a miraculous story are early 
and primitive; those which break 
down the miracle into a common- 
place fact are of subsequent 
growth. ; 
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Persians against the Medes; whilst Astyagés—to fill up the 
Grecian conception of madness as a precursor to ruin— 
sends an army against the revolters, commanded by Har- 
pagus himself. Of course the army is defeated—Astyagés, 
after a vain resistance, is dethroned—Cyrus becomes king 
in his place—and Harpagus repays the outrage which he 
has undergone by the bitterest insults, 

Such are the heads of a beautiful narrative which is 
given at some length in Herodotus. It will probably ap- 
pear to the reader sufficiently romantic; though the his- 
torian intimates that he had heard three other narratives 
different from it, and that all were more full of marvels, as 
well as in wider circulation, than his own, which he had 
borrowed from some unusually sober-minded Persian in- 
formants.t In what points the other three stories departed 


from it we do not hear. |. 
To the historian of Halikarnassus we have to oppose 


the physician of the neighbouring town Knidus 
— Ktésias, who contradicted Herodotus, not 
without strong terms of censure, on many points, 
and especially upon that which is the very foundation of 
the early narrative respecting Cyrus; for he affirmed that 
Cyrus was noway related to Astyagés.2 However indignant 
we may be with Ktésias for the disparaging epithets which 
he presumed to apply to an historian, whose work is to us 
inestimable—we must nevertheless admit, that as surgeon 
inactual attendance on king Artaxerxés Mnémon, and healer 
of the wound inflicted on that prince at Kunaxa by his 
brother Cyrus the younger,? he had better opportunities 


Herodotus 
and 
Ktésias. 


tus, vol. iv. p. 345. Ono dé (Ktésias) 


} Herodot, i. 95. ‘Qe dy ITepcdwy 
avtov tWy thetdvuy & totopet avtdn- 


petebeteootr Agyovaty, of py fov- 


hopevor cepvouy ta nest Kipor, 
aa toy eovtTa AeYety Aoyov, xata 
Tata yoapu emtotapevog wept Kbpow 
wat tpripacias GkKa¢ hoywr 
63006 pryvat. His informants were 
thus select persons, who differed 
from the Persians generally. 

The long narrative respecting the 
infancy and growth of Cyrus is 
contained in Herodot. i, 107-129. 

2 See the Extracts from the lost 
Persian History of Ktésias, in Pho- 
tius God. lxxii., also appended to 
Schweighauser’s edition of Herodo- 


THY Yevopevov, 7H map’ adtwy [lepowy 
(80a to dpav py eveywper) adtyxoov 
RATLOTAVTA, OUTWE THY Lotoplay Guyz= 
Ypapar. 
To the discrepancies between 
Xenophon, Herodotus, and Ktésiag, 
on the subject of Cyrus, is to be 
added the statement of A’schylus 
(Perse, 747), the oldest authority 
of them all, and that of the Armee 
nian historians: see Bahr ad Kte- 
siam, p. 85; compare Ba&br’s com- 
ments on the discrepancies, p. 87, 
* Xenophon, Anabas. i, 8, 26. 
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even than Herodotus of conversing with soberminded Per- 
sians; and that the discrepancies between the two state- 
ments are to be taken as a proof of the prevalence of dis- 
cordant, yet equally accredited, stories. Herodotus himself 
was in fact compelled to choose one out of four. So rare 
and late a plant is historical authenticity. 

That Cyrus was the first Persian conqueror, and that 
the space aie he overran covered no less than fifty de- 
grees of longitude, from the coast of Asia Minor to the Oxus 
and the Indus, are facts quite indisputable; but of the steps 
by which this was achieved, we know very little. The 
native Persians, whom he conducted to an empire 
so immense, were an aggregate of seven agricul- 
tural, and four nomadic tribes—all of them rude, 
hardy, and brave dwelling in a mountainous 
region, clothed in skins, ignorant of wine, or 
fruit, or any of the commonest luxuries of life, and despi- 
sing the very idea of purchase or sale. Their tribes were 
very unequal in point of dignity, probably also in respect 
to numbers and powers, among one another. First in esti- 
mation among them stood the Pasargade; and the first 
phratry or clan among the Pasargadew were, the Achemc- 
nide, to whom Cyrus himself belonged. Whether his re- 
lationship to the Median king whom he dethroned was a 
matter of fact, or a politic fiction, we cannot well deter- 
mine. But Xenophon, in noticing the spacious deserted 
cities, Larissa and Mespila,2 which he saw in his march 
with the Ten Thousand Greeks on the eastern side of the 
Tigris, gives us to understand that the conquest of Media 
by the Persians was reported to him as having been an 
obstinate and protracted struggle, However this may be, 
the preponderance of the Persians was at last complete: 
though the Medes always continued to be the second nation 
in the empire, after the Persians, properly so called; and 
by early Greek writers the great enemy in the East is often 
called “the Mede”’ as well as “the Persian.” The Median 


Condition 
of the 
native Per- 
Sians at the 
first rise 

of Cyrus. 


1 Herodot, i. 71-153; Arrian, v. 4; 
Strabo, xv. p. 727; Plato, Legg. iii. 
p. 695. 

2 Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 3, 6; 
fii. 4, 7-12. Strabo had read ac- 
counts which represented the last 
battle between Astyagés and Cyrus 
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to have been fought near Pasar- 
gadxe (xv. p. 730). 

3 Xenophanés, Fragm. p. 39, ap. 
Schneidewin, Delectus Poett. Elc- 
giac. Greece.— 

IInrrx0¢ Ho 80 6 Madoc agixete ; 
compare Theognis, v. 775, and He- 
rodot. i. 163, 


T 
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Ekbatana too remained as one of the capital cities, and the 
usual summer residence, of the kings of Persia; Susa on 
the Choaspés, on the Kissian plain farther southward, 
and east of the Tigris, being their winter abode. 


The vast space of country comprised between the In- 


Territory duson the east, the Oxus and Caspian Sea to. 
of Tran— the north, the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean 
Tigris and tO the south, and the line of Mount Zagros to 
Indus. the west, appears to have been occupied in 


these times by a great variety of different tribes and 
people, yet all or most of them belonging to the religion of 
Zoroaster, and speaking dialects of the Zend language.! 
It was known amongst its inhabitants by the common name 
of Iran or Aria: it 1s, in its central parts at least, a high, 
cold plateau, totally destitute of wood and scantily sup- 
plied with water; much of it indeed is a salt and sandy de- 
sert, unsusceptible of culture. Parts of it are eminently 
fertile, where water can be procured and irrigation ap- 
plied. Scattered masses of tolerably dense population thus 
grew up; but continuity of cultivation is not practicable, 
and in ancient times, as at present, a large proportion of 
the population of Iran seems to have consisted of wander- 
ing or nomadic tribes with their tents and cattle. The 
rich pastures, and the freshness of the summer climate, in 
the region of mountain and valley near Ekbatana, are ex- 
tolled by modern travellers, just as they attracted the 
Great King in ancient times during the hot months. The 
more southerly province called Persis proper (Farsistan) 
consists also in part of mountain land interspersed with 
valley and plain, abundantly watered, and ample in pas- 
ture, sloping gradually down to low grounds on the sea- 
coast which are hot and dry: the care bestowed, both by 
Medes and Persians, on the breeding of their horses, was 
remarkable.2 There were doubtless material differences 
between different parts of the population of this vast pla- 
teau of Iran. Yet it seems that along with their common 


1 Strabo, xv. p. 724. dydyrwrror 
napa ptixpdv. See Heeren, Ueber 


21; Quintus Ourtius, v. 18, 14 p. 
432-434, with the valuable explana- 


den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part 
i. book i. p. 820-840, and Ritter, 
Erdkunde, West-Asien, b. fii. Ab- 
theil. ij. sect. 1 and 2. p. 17-84. 

. 2 About the province of Persis, 
eee Strabo, xv. p. 727; Diodor. xix. 


tory notes of Miitzell (Berlin, 1841), 
Compare also Morier’s Second 
Journey in Persia, p. 49-120, and 
Ritter, Erdkunde, West Asien, p. 
712-738, 
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language and religion, they had also something of a com- 
mon character, which contrasted with the Indian popu- 
lation east of the Indus, the Assyrians west of Mount 
Zagros, and the Massagetz and other Nomads of the Cas- 
pian and the Sea of Aral—less brutish, restless, and blood- 
thirsty, than the latter—more fierce, contemptuous and 
extortionate, and less capable of sustained industry, than 
the two former. There can be little doubt, at the time of 
which we are now speaking, when the wealth and cultiva- 
tion of Assyria were at their maximum, that Iran also was 
far better peopled than ever it has been since Kuropean 
observers have been able to survey it; especially the north- 
eastern portion, Baktria and Sogdiana; so that the inva- 
sions of the Nomads from Turkestan and Tartary, which 
have been so destructive at various intervals since the 
Mahomedan conquest, were before that period successfully 
kept back. 

The general analogy among the population of Iran 
probably enabled the Persian conqueror with compara- 
tive ease to extend his empire to the east, after the con- 
quest of Ekbatana, and to become the full heir of the 
Median kings. If we may believe Ktésias, even the distant 
‘province of Baktria had been before subject to those kings. 
At first it resisted Cyrus, but finding that he had become 
son-in-law of Astyagés, as well as master of his person, it 
speedily acknowledged his authority. ! 

According to the representation of Herodotus, the 
war between Cyrus and Croesus of Lydia began shortly 
after the capture of Astyagés, and before the , ¥. . 
conquest of Baktria.2 Croesus was the assail- Ale ta 
ant, wishing to avenge his brother-in-law, to ar- Gyrus and 
rest the growth of the Persian conqueror, and ee 
to increase his own dominions. His more prudent coun- 
eillors in vain represented to him that he had little to 
gain, and much to lose, by war with a nation alike hardy 
and poor. He is represented as just at that time recover- 
ing from the affliction arising out of the death of his son. 

To ask advice of the oracle, before he took any final 
decision, was a step which no pious king would omit, But 
in the present perilous question, Cresus did more—he 
took a precaution so extreme, that if his piety had not 
been placed beyond all doubt by his extraordinary muni- 


4 Ktésias, Persica, o. 2. * Herodot. i. 153, 
12 
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ficence to the temples, he might have drawn upon himself 
the suspicion of a guilty scepticism.! Before he would 
send to ask advice respecting the project itself, 


teste the ~—she resolved to test the credit of some of the 
acne chief ee oracles—Delphi, Déddéna, 
reply from Branchide near Milétus, Amphiaraus at The- 
Delphi-_ — bes, Trophonius at Lebadeia, and Ammén in 


Cat Libya. His envoys started from Sardis on the 


presus to same day, and were all directed on the hund- 

" redth day afterwards, to ask at the respective 
oracles how Croesus was at that precise moment employed 
This was a severe trial: of the manner in which if was met 
by four out of the six oracles consulted, we have no in- 
formation, and it rather appears that their answers were 
unsatisfactory. But Amphiaraus maintained his credit. 
undiminished, while Apollo at Delphi, more omniscient 
than Apollo at Branchidez, solved the question with such 
unerring precision, as to afford a strong additional argu- 
ment against persons who might be disposed to scoff at 
divination. No sooner had the envoys put the question to 
the Delphian priestess, on the day named, “What is Croe- 
sus now doing?” than she exclaimed, in the accustomed 
hexameter verse,? “I know the number of grains of sand, 
and the measures of the sea: I understand the dumb, and 
I hear the man who speaks not. The smell reaches me of 
a hardskinned tortoise boiled in a copper with lamb’s flesh 
—copper above and copper below.” Croesus was awe- 
struck on receiving this reply. It described with the utmost 
detail that which he had been really doing, so that he ac- 
counted the Delphian oracle and that of Amphiaraus the 
only trustworthy oracles on earth—following up these 
feelings with a holocaust of the most munificent character, 
in order to win the favour of the Delphian god. Three 
thousand cattle were offered up, and upon a vast sacrificial 
pile were placed the most splendid purple robes and tunics, 
together with couches and censers of gold and silver; be- 
sides which he sent to Delphi itself the richest presents in 


1 That this point of view should oracle; but it is put forward by 
not be noticed in Herodotus, may Xenophon as constituting part of 
appear singular, when we read his the guilt of Cresus (Cyroped. vii, 
story (vi. 86) about the Milesian 2, 17). 

Glaukus, and the judgement that 2 Herodot. i, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
overtook him for having tested the 
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gold and silver—ingots, statues, bowls, jugs, &c., the size 
and weight of which we read with astonishment; the more 
so a8 Herodotus himself saw them a century afterwards at 
Delphi.t Nor was Croesus. altogether unmindful of Am- 
phiaraus, whose answer had been creditable, though less 
triumphant than that of the ire priestess. He sent 
to Amphiaraus a spear and shield of pure gold, which 
were afterwards seen at Thebes by Herodotus: this large 
donative may help the reader to conceive the immensity 
of those which he sent to Delphi. 

The envoys who conveyed these gifts were instructed 
to ask atthe same time, whether Croesus should ,,_,,, 
undertake an expedition against the Persians given 
—and if so, whether he should solicit any allies to him by 
to assist him. In regard to the second question, -~° ”" 
the answer both of Apollo and of cease Haar was deci- 
sive, recommending him to invite the alliance of the most 
powerful Greeks. In regard to the first and most moment- 
ous question, their answer was as remarkable for circum- 
spection as it had been before for detective sagacity: they 
told Croesus, that if he invaded the Persians, he would sub- 
vert a mighty monarchy. The blindness of Cresus inter- 
preted this declaration into an unqualified promise of suc- 
cess: he sent farther presents to the oracle, and again in- 
quired whether his kingdom would be durable. “When a 
mule shall become king of the Medes (replied the priestess) 
‘then must thou run away—be not ashamed.”2 

More assured than ever by such an answer, Creesus 
sent to Sparta, under the kings Anaxandridés and Aristo, 
to tender presents and solicit their alliances His propo- 
sitions were favourably entertained—the more yo solicits 
so, as he had before gratuitously furnished some the alliance 
gold to the Lacedemonians, for a statue to °! ®Part® 
Apollo. The alliance now formed was altogether general— 
no express effort being as yet demanded from them, though 
at soon came to be. But the incident is to be noted, as 
marking the first plunge of the leading Grecian state into 
Asiatic politics; and that too without any of the generous 
Hellenic sympathy which afterwards induced Athens to 
send her citizens across the Agean. At this time Croesus 
was the master and tribute-exactor of the Asiatic Greeks, 
whose contingents seem to have formed part of his army 


‘t Herodot. i. 52, 58, 54 % Herodot. i. 85. | * Herodot. i 67-70, 
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for the expedition now contemplated; an army consisting 
principally not of native Lydians, but of foreigners. 

he river Halys formed the boundary at this time be- 
tween the Median and Lydian empires: and Croesus, march- 
He crosses ing across that river into the territory of the 
the Halys Syrians or Assyrians of Kappadokia, took the 

and attacks ~: : 4 ‘ : 
the Pere city of Pteria, with many of its surrounding 
eiane. dependencies, inflicting damageand destruction 
upon these distant subjects of Ekbatana. Cyrus lost no 
time in bringing an army to their defence considerably 
larger than that of Croesus; trying at the same time, 
though unsuccessfully, to prevail on the Ionians to revolt 
from him. A bloody battle took place between the two 
armies, but with indecisive result: after which Croesus, 
seeing that he could not hope to accomplish more with his 
forces as they stood, thought it wise to return to his capi- 
tal, and collect a larger army for the next campaign. lm- 
mediately on reaching Sardis he despatched envoys to 
Labynétus king of Babylon; to Amasis king of Egypt; to 
the Lacedemonians, and to other allies; calling upon all 
of them to send auxiliaries to Sardis during the course of 
the fifth month. In the meantime, he dismissed all the 

foreign troops who had followed him into Kappadokia.! 
Had these allies appeared, the war might perhaps. 
asia have been prosecuted with success. And on 
march of ‘the part of the Lacedemonians at least, there 
Cyrus to was no tardiness; for their ships were ready 
ae and their troops almost on board, when the 
unexpected news reached them that Croesus was already 
ruined.2_ Cyrus had foreseen and forestalled the defensive 
plan of his enemy. Pushing on with his army to Sardis 
without delay, he obliged the Lydian prince to give battle 
with his own unassisted subjects. The open and spacious 
plain before that town was highly favourable to Lydian 
cavalry, which at that time (Herodotus tells us) was su- 
perior to the Persian. But Cyrus, employing a stratagem 
whereby this cavalry was rendered unavailable, placed in 
front of his line the baggage camels, which the Lydian 
horses ‘could not endure either to smell or to behold.? 
The horsemen of Croesus were thus obliged to dismount; 
' Herodot. i. 77. . employment of the camels appears 


® Herodot. i. 83. also in Xenophon, Cyroped. vii. 
* The story about this successful 1, 47, 
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nevertheless they fought bravely on foot, and were not 
driven into the town till after a sanguinary combat. 

Though confined within the walls of his capital, 
Croesus had still good reason for hoping to hold out until 
the arrival of his allies, to whom he sent press- siege and 
ing envoys of acceleration. For Sardis was con- gapture of 
sidered impregnable—one assault had already 
been repulsed, and the Persians would have been reduced 
to the slow process of blockade. But on the fourteenth 
day of the siege, accident did for the besiegers that which 
they could not have accomplished either by skill or force. 
Sardis was situated on an outlying peak of the northern 
side of Tmdélus; it was well fortified everywhere except 
towards the mountain; and on that side, the rock was so 
precipitous and inaccessible, that fortifications were thought 
unnecessary, nor did the inhabitants believe assault to be 
pea in that quarter. But Hyrceades, a Persian soldier, 

aving accidentally seen one of the garrison descendin 
this precipitous rock to pick up his helmet which had rolled 
down, watched his opportunity, tried to climb up, and 
found it not impracticable; others followed his example, 
the strong hold was thus seized first, and the whole city 
speedily taken by storm. ! 

Cyrus had given especial orders to spare the life of 
Croesus, who was accordingly made prisoner. But 
preparations were made for a solemn and terrible ea i 
spectacle; the captive king was destined to be sonerofCy- 
burnt in chains, together with fourteen Lydian {tS bo¥ 
youths, on a vast pile of wood. We are even 
told that the pile was already kindled and the victim 
beyond the reach of human aid, when Apollo sent a mira- 
culous rain to preserve him. As to the general fact of 
supernatural interposition, in one way or another, Hero- 
dotus and Ktésias both agree, though they describe differ- 
ently the particular miracles wrought.2 It is certain that 


1 Herodot. i. 84. the chains of Cresus miraculously 
2 Compare Herodot, 1. 84-87, and struck off, in the midst of thunder 
Ktésias, Persica, c.4; which latter and lightning, but no fire men- 
seems to have been copied by Po- tioned. This is deserving of no- 
lyenus, vii. 6, 10. tice, as illustrating the fact that. 
It is remarkable that among the Ktésias derived his information 
miracles enumerated by Ktdsias, from Persian narrators, who would 
no mention is made of fire or of not be likely to impute to Cyrus 
the pile of wood kindled: we have the use of fire for sucha purpose. 
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Croesus, after some time, was released and well treated by 
his conqueror, and lived to become the confidential adviser 
of the latter as well as of his son Kambysés:! Ktésias also 
acquaints us that a considerable town and territory near 
Ekbatana, called Baréné, was assigned to him, according 
to a practice which we shall find not unfrequent with the 
Persian kings. 

The prudent counsel and remarks as to the relations 
between Persians and Lydians, whereby Croesus is said by 
Herodotus to have first earned this favourable treatment, 
are hardly worth repeating; but the indignant remonstrance 
sent by Croesus to the Delphian god is too characteristic 
to be passed over. He obtained permission 


Remon- 
strance ad- from Cyrus to lay upon the holy pavement of 
dressed by the Delphian temple the chains with which he 
the Del- had at first been bound. The Lydian envoys 
phian god. 


were instructed, after exhibiting to the god 
these humiliating memorials, to ask whether it was his 
custom to deceive his benefactors, and whether he was not 
ashamed to have encouraged the king of Lydia in an enter- 
prise so disastrous? The god, condescending to justify 
himself by the lips of the priestess, replied—“Not even a 
god can escape his destiny. Crcesus has suffered for the 
sin of his fifth ancestor (Gygés), who, conspiring with a 
woman, slew his master and wrongfully seized the sceptre. 
Apollo employed all his influence with the Marz (Fates) 
to obtain that this sin might be expiated by the children 


The Persians worshipped fire as a 
god, and considered it impious to 
burn a dead body (Herodot. iii. 
16). Now Herodotus seems to have 
heard the story about the burning 
from Lydian informants (déyetar 
bno Avddy, Herodot.i.87). Whether 
the Lydians regarded fire in the 
same point of view as the Per- 
sians, we do not know; but even 
if they did, they would not be 
indisposed to impute to Cyrus an 
act of gross impiety, just as the 
Egyptians imputed another act 
equally gross to Kambysés, which 
Tlerodotus himself treats as a false- 
hood (iii. 16). 

The long narrative given by 


Nikolaus Damaskénus of the treat- 
ment of Croesus by Cyrus, has been 
supposed by some to have been 
borrowed from the Lydian histo- 
rian Xanthus, elder contemporary 
of Herodotus. But it seems to me 
@ mere compilation, not well put 
together, from Xenophon’s Cyro- 
pedia and from the narrative of 
Herodotus, perhaps including some 
particular incidents out of Xan- 
thus (sce Nikol. Damas. Fragm. 
ed. Orell. p. 57-70, and the Frag- 
ments of Xanthus in Didot’s His- 
toric. Grecor. Fragm. p. 40). 

1 Justin (i. 7) seems to copy 
Ktésias, about the treatment of 
Croesus. 
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of Croesus, and not by Creesus himself; but the Mere 
would grant nothing more than a postponement of the 
judgement for three years. Let Croesus know that Apollo 
as thus procured for him a reign three years longer than 
his original destiny, after having tried in vain to rescue 
him altogether. Moreover he sent that rain which at the 
critical moment extinguished the burning pile. Nor has 
Crossus any right to complain of the prophecy by which 
he was encouraged to enter on the war; for when the god 
told him, that he would subvert a great empire, it was his 
duty to have again inquired which empire the god meant; 
and if he neither understood the meaning, nor chose to 
ask for information, he has himself to blame for the result. 
Besides, Croesus neglected the warning given to him, 
about the acquisition of the Median kingdom by a mule: 
Cyrus was that mule—son of a Median mother of royal 
breed, by a Persian father at once of different race and of 
lower position.” 
This triumphant justification extorted even from 
Croesus himself a full confession, that the sin lay 


with him, and not with the god.2 It certainly nae 
illustrates inaremarkablemanner thetheological tion of | 


ideas of the time. It shows us how much, in the 
mind of Herodotus, the facts of the centuries preceding 
his own, unrecorded as they were by any contemporary 
authority, tended to cast themselves into a sort of religious 
drama; the threads of the historical web being in part put 
together, in part originally spun, for the purpose of setting 
forth the religious sentiment and doctrine woven in as.a 
pattern. The Pythian priestess predicts to Gygés that the 
crime which he had committed in assassinating his master 
would be expiated by his fifth descendant, though, as 
Herodotus tells us, no one took any notice of this prophecy 
until it was at last fulfilled:3 we see thus the history of the 


* Herodot. i. 91. Tpofupeo évov dé 
Avkizew Enws Sv xata tode naidac 
to¢ Kpolcov yévorto to Dapodlu ra- 
Goc, xal pH xa’ adtov Kpoicov, odx 
olov te éyéveto mapayaysiv Motpac: 
Soov 5& évédwxay adtat, HvWoato, xat 
tyzplaotd Oivtpia yap Erea éxapsd- 
heto tHY Zaptiwy Gwe. Kal todto 
éniatdaciw Kenisog, we Sorepov 
totot Erect tovtoror adobe THs ne- 


TPWPEVS. 

2 Herodot. i. 91. ‘O 8& axobsac 
ouvey .w éwu70d elvar thy dpaptada, 
xal ob tod Dod. 

Xenophon also in the Cyropedia 
(vii. 2, 16-25) brings Cresus to the 
same result of confession and hu- 
miliation, though by steps some- 
what different. 

® Herodot. i. 15, 
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first Mermnad king is made up after the catastrophe of the 


last. There was something in the main facts of 


Fate of 

Croesus im- the history of Crossus profoundly pielang to the 
the Greek Greek mind: a king at the summit of wealth and 
mind. 


ower—pious in the extreme and munificent 
towards the gods—the first destroyer of Hellenic liberty 
in Asia—then precipitated, at once and on a sudden, into 
the abyss of ruin. The sin of the first parent helped much 
towards the solution of this perplexing problem, as well as 
to exalt the credit of the oracle, when made to assume the 
shape of an unnoticed prophecy. In the affecting story 
(discussed in a former chapter!) of Solon and Croesus, the 
Lydian king is punished with an acute domestic affliction 
because he thought himself the happiest of mankind—the 
gods not suffering any one to be arrogant except them- 
selves ;? andthe warning of Solonis made to recur to Creesus 
after he has become the prisoner of Cyrus, in the narrative 
of Herodotus. To the same vein of thought belongs the 
story, just recounted, of the relations of Croesus with the 
Delphian oracle. An account is provided, satisfactory to 
the religious feelings of the Greeks, how and why he was 
ruined—but nothing less than the overruling and omni- 
potent More could be invoked to explain so stupendous a 
result. Itis rarely that these supreme goddesses—or hyper- 
goddesses, since the gods themselves must submit to them 
—are brought into such distinct light and action. Usually 
they are kept in the dark, or are left to be understood as 
the unseen stumbling-block in cases of extreme incom- 
prehensibility; and it is difficult clearly to determine (as 
in the case of some complicated political constitutions) 
where the Greeks conceived sovereign power to reside, in 
The Mere respect to the government of the world. But 
or Fates. here the sovereignty of the Merz, and the sub- 
ordinate agency of the gods, are unequivocally set forth.’ 


1 See above, chap. xi. vol. iii. p. 
149, 

2 Herodot, vii. 10. 0d yap é@ 
ppovéety aAdhov péya 6 Bede 7 éwd- 
tov. 

* In the oracle reported in He- 
rodot. vii, 141. as delivered by the 
Pythian priestess to Athens on 
occasion of the approach of Xer- 
xés, Zeus is represented in the 


same supreme position as the pre- 
sent oracle assigns to the Morse 
or Fates: Pallas in vain attempts 
to propitiate him in favour of 
Athens, just as in this case Apollo 
tries to mitigate the More in re- 
spect to Cresus— 

Od Gbvarat TMakrag A ‘Oddpreoy 

eikaozcdar, 
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The gods are still extremely powerful, because the More 
‘comply with theirrequests up toa certain point, not thinking 


Arocopevy moddotor Adyors xa pre 
Troe muxvy, &C. 
Compare also viii. 109 and ix. 16, 

O. Miller (Dissertation on the 
Eumenides of Auschylus, p. 222, 
Eng. Transl.) says—“On no oc- 
casion does Zeus Soter exert his 
influence directly, like Apollo, 
Minerva, and the Erinnyes; but 
whereas Apollo is prophet and 
exegetes by virtue of wisdom de- 
rived from him, and Minerva is 
indebted to him for her sway over 
states and assemblies—nay, the 
very Erinnyes exercises their func- 
tions in his name—this Zeus stands 
always in the background, and 
has in reality only to settle a 
conflict existing within himself. 
For with Aschylus, as with all 
men of profound feeling among 
the Greeks from the earliest times, 
Jupiter is the only real god in 
the higher sense of the word. 
Although he is in the spirit of 
ancient theology a generated god 
@risen out of an imperfect state 
of things, and not produced till 
the third stage of a development 
of nature—still he is, at the time 
we are speaking of, the spirit 
that pervades and governs the uni- 
verse,” 

To the same purpose Klausen 
expresses himself (Theologumena 
fiischyli, p. 6-69), 

It is perfectly true that many 
passages may be produced from 
_ Greek authors which ascribe to 
Zeus the supreme power here no- 
ted. But it is equally true that 
this conception is not uniformly 
adhered to, and that sometimes 
the Fates or More are represented 
@s supreme; occasionally repre- 
sented as the stronger and Zeus 
as the weaker (Prométheus, 515). 
The whole tenor of the Prometheus 
of Aischylus, in fact, brings out 


the conception of a Zeus topavvoeg 
—whose power is not supreme, 
even for the time; and is not des- 
tined to continue permanently 
even at its existing height. The 
explanations given by Klausen of 
this drama appear to me incorrect; 
nor do I understand how it is to 
be reconciled with the above pas- 
sage quoted from O. Miiller. 

The two oracles here cited from 
Herodotus exhibit plainly the fluc- 
tuation of Greek opinion on this 
subject: in the one, the supreme 
dstermination, and the inexorabi- 
lity which accompanies it, are as- 
cribed to Zeus—in the other, to 
the Mere. This double point of 
view adapted itself to different 
occasions, and served as a help 
for the interpretation of different 
events. Zeus was supposed to 
have certain sympathies for human 
beings; misfortunes happened to 
various men which he not only 
did not wish to bring on, but 
would have been disposed to avert; 
here the Merz, who had no sym- 
pathies, were introduced as an ex- 
planatory cause, tacitly implied 
as overruling Zeus. “Cum Furiis 
4Eschylus Parcas tantum non 
ubique conjungit,” says Klausen 
(Theol. Aisch. p. 39); and this en- 
tire absence of human sympathies 
constitutes the common point of 
both—that in which the Mors and 
the Erinnyes differ from all the 
other gods—megppixa tay Wireclorxoy 
Qedv, od Qsoic duotav (Aschyl. Sept. 
ad Theb. 720): compare Eumenid. 
961, 172, and indeed the general 
strain of that fearful tragedy. 

In Aschylus, as in Herodotus, 
Apollo is represented as exer- 
cising persuasive powérs over the 
More (Eumenid. 724)—Molpag énas- 
gag anbitoug Getvars Bpotod. 
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it proper to be wholly inexorable; but their compliance 
is carried no farther than they themselves choose; nor 
would they, even in deference to Apollo!, alter the original 
sentence of punishment for the sin of Gygés in the person 
of his fifth descendant—a sentence moreover which Apollo 
himself had formally prophesied shortly after the sin was 
committed; so that, if the More had listened to his inter- 
cession on behalf of Croesus, his own prophetic credit would 
have been endangered. Their unalterable resolution has 
predetermined the ruin of Croesus, and the grandeur of the 
event is manifested by the circumstance, that even Apollo 
himself cannot prevail upon them to alter it, or to grant 
more than a three years’ respite. The religious element 
must here be viewed as dan the form—the historical 
element as giving the matter only, and not the whole matter 
—of the story. These two elements will be found con- 
joined more or less throughout most of the meet of He- 
rodotus, though as we descend to later times, we shall find 
the latter element in constantly increasing proportion. His 
conception of history is extremely different from that of 
Thucydidés, who lays down to himself the true scheme and 
purpose of the historian, common to him with the philo- 
sopher—to recount and interpret the past, asa rational aid 
towards prevision of the future.’ 

The destruction of the Lydian monarchy, and the 
establishment of the Persians at Sardis—an 
event pregnant with consequences to Hellas 
generally—took ‘place in 546 3.c.3 Sorely did the Ionic 


B.C. 546. 


1 The language of Herodotus de- 
serves attention: Apollo tells Cra- 
gus—“I applied to the Mare to get 
the execution of the judgement 
postponed from your time to that 
of your children—but I could not 
prevail upon them; but as much 
as they would yield of their own 
accord, I procured for you (8cov 6é 
eveSwxayv abtat, éyapicacs ol— 
i. 91). 

2 Thucyd. i. 22. 

? This important date depends 
upon the evidence of Solinus (Po- 
lyhistor. i. 112) and Sosikratés (ap. 
Diog. Laért. i. 95): see Mr. Clinton’s 
#asti Hellen. ad ann. 646, and his 


Appendix, ch. 17, upon the Lydian 
kings. 

Mr. Clinton and most of the chro- 
nologists accept the date without 
hesitation, but Volney (Recherches 
sur l’Histoire Ancienne, vol. i. p. 
806-808; Chronologie des Rois Ly- 
diens) rejects it altogether; con- 
sidering the capture of Sardis to 
have occurred in 567 B.0., and the 
reign of Croesus to have begun in 
571 B.c. He treats very contemp- 
tuously the authority of Solinus 
and Sosikratés, and bas an elabo- 
rate argumentation to prove that 
the date which he adopts is borne 
out by Herodotus, This latter does 
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Greeks now repent that they had rejected the propositions 
made to them by Cyrus for revolting from Cresus—though 
at the time when these propositions were made, 


it would have been highly imprudent to listen Hoo ae 
to them, since the Lydian powermightreasonably Greeks | 
be looked upon as the stronger. As s00N a3 conquest 
Sardis had fallen, they sent envoys to the con- as pate 


queror entreating that they might be enrolled 
as his tributaries, on the footing which they had occupied 
under Croesus. The reply was a stern and angry refusal, 
with the exception of the Milesians, to whom the terms 
which they asked were granted:! why this favourable 
exception was extended to them, we do not know. 

The other continental Jonians and A¢olians (exclusive 
of Milétus, and exclusive also of the insular cities which 
the Persians had no means of attacking), seized with alarm, 
began to put themselves in a condition of defence. It 
seems that the Lydian king had caused their fortifications 
to be wholly or partially dismantled, for we are told that 
they now began to erect walls; and the Phokeans especially 
devoted to that purpose a present which they had received 
from the Iberian Arganth6nius, king of Tartéssus. Besides 
thus strengthening their own cities, they thought it ad- 
visable tosend a jointembassyentreatingaid from ,,.. . 1 
Sparta. They doubtless were not un-apprised in vain to” 
that the Spartans had actually epuipped an army Sparta for 
for the support of Croesus. Their deputies “ 
went to Sparta, where the Phékean Pythermus, appointed 
by the rest to be spokesman, clothing himself in a purple 
robe? in order to attract the largest audience possible, set 
forth their pressing need of succour against the impending 
danger. The Lacedemonians refused the prayer; never- 


not appear to me at all satisfactory; 
I adopt the date of Solinus and 
Sosikrateés (though agreeing with 
Volney that such positive authority 
is not very considerable), because 
there is nothing to contradict them, 
and because the date which they 
give seems in consonance with the 
stream of the history. 

Volney’s arguments suppose in 
the mind of Herodotus a degree of 
chronological precision altogether 
unreasonable, inreference to events 


anterior to contemporary records, 
He (like other chronologists) ex- 
hausts his ingenuity to find a pro- 
per point of historical time for the 
supposed conversation between So- 
lon and Croesus (p. 320). 

1 Herodot. i, 141. 

2 Herodot. i. 152. The purple 
garment, so attractive a spectaclsa 
amid the plain clothing universal 
at Sparta, marks the contrast be- 
tween Asiatic and European Greece. 
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theless they despatched to Phékea some commissioners to 
investigate the state of affairs—who, perhaps persuaded 
by the Phékeans, sent Lakrinés, one of their number, to 
the conqueror at Sardis, to warn him that he should not 
lay hands on any city of Hellas—for the Lacedemonians 
would not permit it. “Who are these Lacedemonians? 
(inquired Cyrus from some Greeks who stood near him)— 
how many are there of them, that they venture to send me 
such a notice?” Having received the answer, wherein it 
was stated that the Lacedemonians had a city and a regular 
market at Sparta, he exclaimed—“I have never yet been 
afraid of men like these, who have a set place in the middle 
of their city, where they meet to cheat one another and 
forswear themselves. If I live they shall have troubles of 
their own to talk about, apart from the Ionians.”. To buy 
or sell appeared to the Persians a contemptible practice: 
for they carried out consistently one step farther, the 
principle upon which even many able Greeks condemned 
the lending of money on interest; and the speech of Cyrus 
was intended as a covert reproach of Grecian habits 
generally. 1 

This blank menace of Lakrinés, an insulting provocation 
Cyrus quits t0 the enemy rather than a real support to the 
Sardis— = distressed, was the only benefit which the Ionic 
ore Greeks derived from Sparta. They were left to 
dians sup- defend themselves as best they could against 
pressed. § the conqueror; who presently however quitted 
Sardis to prosecute in person his conquests in the Hast, 
leaving the Persian Tabalus with a garrison in the citadel, 
but consigning the large treasure captured, with authority 
over the ee opulation, to the Lydian Paktyas. As 
he carried away Croesus along with him, he probably con- 
sidered himself sure of the fidelity of those Lydians whom 
the deposed monarch recommended. But he had not yet 
arrived at his own capital, when he received the intelligence 
that Paktyas had revolted, arming the Lydian population, 
and employing the treasure in his charge to hire fresh 
troops. On hearing this news, Cyrus addressed himself 
to Croesus (according to Herodotus) in terms of much 
wrath against the Lydians, and even intimated that he 
should be compelled to sell them all as slaves. Upon which 


! Herodot, L 158, tabta & tods navtag “EdAnvac dnébpipe 6 Kopoe 
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Croesus, full of alarm for his people, contended strenuously 
that Paktyasalone was in fault and deserving of punishment; 
but he at the same time advised Cyrus to disarm the 
Lydian population, and to enforce plies them both effemi- 
nate attire and habits of playing on the harp and shopkeep- 
ing. “By this process (he said) you will soon see them 
become women instead of men.”!1 This suggestion is said 
to have been accepted by Cyrus, and executed by his 
general Mazarés. The conversation here reported, and 
the deliberate plan for enervating the Lydian character 
supposed to be pursued by Cyrus, is evidently an hypothesis 
imagined by some of the contemporaries or predecessors 
of Herodotus, to explain the contrast between the Lydian 
whom they saw before them, after two or three generations 
of slavery, and the old irresistible horsemen of whom they 
heard in fame, at the time when Creesus was lord from the 
Halys to the Avgean Sea. 

To return to Paktyas—he had commenced his revolt, 
come down to the sea-coast, and employed the treasures of 
Sardis in levying a Grecian mercenary force, The Per- 
with which he invested the place and blocked sian ge- 
up the governor Tabalus. But he manifested sea 
no courage worthy of so dangerous an enterprise; t#cks Ionia 
for no sooner had he heard that the Median ryaian 
general Mazarés was approaching at the head Paktyas. 
of an arniy despatched by Cyrus against him, than he 
disbanded his force and fled to Kymé for protection as a 
suppliant. Presently arrived a menacing summons from 
Mazarés, demanding that he should be given up forthwith, 
which pange’ the Kymeans into profound dismay. The 
idea of giving up a suppliant to destruction was shocking 
to Grecian sentiment. They sent to solicit advice from the 
holy temple of Apollo at Branchide near Milétus; and the 
reply directed, that Paktyas should be surrendered. Never- 
theless so ignominious did such a surrender appear, that 
Aristodikus and some other Kymean citizens denounced 
the messengers as liars, and required that a more trust- 
worthy deputation should be sent to consult the god. 
Aristodikus himself, forming one of the second body, stated 
the perplexity to the oracle, and received a repetition of 
the same answer; whereupon he proceeded to rob the 
birds’-nests which existed in abundance in and about the 


1 Herodot. i. 155. 
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temple. A voice from the inner oracular chamber speedily 
arrested him, exclaiming—“Most impious of men, how 
darest thou to do such things? Wilt thou snatch my 
suppliants from the temple itself?” Unabashed by the 
rebuke, Aristodikus replied—“Master, thus dost thou help 
suppliants thyself: and dost thou command the Kymeans 
to give up a suppliant?” “Yes, I do command it! (rejoined 
the god forthwith), in order that the crime may bring 
destruction upon you the sooner, and that you may not in 
future come to consult the oracle upon the surrender of 
suppliants.” 

The ingenuity of Aristodikus thus completely nullified 
the oracular response, and left the Kymeans in their original 
perplexity. Not choosing to surrender Paktyas, nor daring 
to protect him against a besieging army, they sent him 
away to Mityléné, whither the envoys of Mazarés followed 
and demanded him; offering a reward so considerable, that 
the Kymeans became fearful of trusting them, and again 
conveyed away the suppliant to Chios, where he took 
refuge in the temple of Athéné Poliuchus. But here again 
the pursuers followed. The Chians were persuaded to 
drag him from the temple and surrender him, on consider- 
ation of receiving the territory of Atarneus (a district on 
the continent over against the island of Lesbos) as purchase- 
money. Paktyas was thus seized and sent prisoner to 
Cyrus, who had given the most express orders for this 
capture: hence the unusual intensity of the pursuit. But 
it appears that the territory of Atarneus was considered 
as having been ignominiously acquired by the Chians: 
none even of their own citizens would employ any article 
of its produce for holy or sacrificial purposes. 2 


1 Herodot. i. 159. 

2 Herodot. i. 160, The short frag- 
ment from Charén of Lampsakus, 
which Plutarch (De Malignitat. 
Herod. p. 859) cites here, in sup- 
port of one among his many unjust 
censures on Herodotus, is noway 
inconsistent with the statement of 
the latter, but rather tends to con- 
firm it. 

In writing this treatise on the 
alleged ill-temper of Herodotus, 
we see that Plutarch had before 
him the history of Charén of Lam- 


psakus, more ancient by one gene. 
ration than the historian whom le 
was assailing, and also belonging 
to Asiatic Greece. Of course it 
suited the purpose of his work to 
produce all the contradictions to 
Herodotus which he could find in 
Charon: the fact that he has pro- 
duced none of any moment, tends 
to strengthen our faith in tie 
historian of Halikarnassus, and to 
show that in the main his narrative 
was in accordance with that of 
Char6én. 
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Mazarés next proceeded to the attack and conquest of 
the Greeks on the coast; an enterprise which, yarpagus 
since he soon died of illness, was completed by succeeds 
his successor Harpagus. The towns assailed peel od 
successively made a gallant but ineffectual re- Ioniabythe 
sistance. The Persian general by his numbers *°"*!*™*. 
drove the defenders within their walls, against which he 

iled up mounds of earth, so as either to carry the place 
= storm or to compel surrender. All of them were re- 
duced one after the other. With all, the terms of subjec- 
tion were doubtless harder than those which had been 
a her upon them by Croesus, because Cyrus had already 
refused to grant these terms to them, with the single ex- 
ception of Milétus, and because they had since given addi- 
tional offence by aiding the revolt of Paktyas. ’he inhab- 
itants of Priéné were sold into slavery: they were the 
first assailed by Mazarés, and had perhaps been especially 
forward in the attack made by Paktyas on Sardis. 

Among these unfortunate towns thus changing their 
master and passing into a harsher subjection, Fate of 
two deserve especial notice—Tedés and Phékea, Pbokea. 
The citizens of the former, so soon as the mound around 
their walls had rendered farther resistance impossible, 
embarked and emigrated, some to Thrace, where they 
founded Abdéra—others to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
where they planted Phanagoria: a portion of them 
however must have remained to take the chances of sub- 
jection, since the town appears in after-times still 
peopled and still Hellenic.2 

The fate of Phokea, similar in the main, is given to 
us with more striking circumstances of detail, and becomes 
the more interesting, since the enterprising mariners who 
inhabited it had been the torch-bearers of Grecian geo- 
graphical discovery in the west. I have already described 
their adventurous exploring voyages of former days into 
the interior of the Adriatic, and along the whole northern 
and western coasts of the Mediterranean as far as T'artéssus 
(the region around and adjoining to Cadiz)—together with 
the favourable reception given to them by old Arganthé- 
-nius, king of the country, who invited them to immigrate 
in a body. to his kingdom, offering them the choice of any 


1 Herodot. i. 161-169. Fragm. v. 153; Dionys. Perieg. v. 
2 Herodot.i.168; Skymnus Chius, 6553.. aa Pes? cm 
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site which they might desire. His invitation was declined, 
though probably the Phékeans may have subsequentl 

regretted the refusal; and he then manifested his goodwill 
towards them by a large present to defray the expense of 
constructing fortifications round their town.! The walls, 
erected in part by this aid, were both extensive and well 
built. Yet they could not hinder Harpagus from raising 
his mounds of earth up against them, while he was politic 
enough at the same time to tempt them with offers of a 


1 Herodot. 1. 168. ‘O d& nuOduevac 
rap’ adtdy tov Mydov we abEorto, 
ddidov opr ypypata tetyos weptBadéc- 
Oar thy médty. 

I do not understand why the 
commentators debate what or who 
is meant by tov M78ov: it plainly 
means the Median or Persian power 
generally; but the chronological 
difficulty is a real one, if we are 
to suppose that there was time 
between the first alarm conceived 
of the Median power by the Ionians, 
and the siege of Phékea by Har- 
pagus, to inform Arganthénius of 
the circumstances, and to procure 
from him this large aid as well as 
to build the fortifications. The 
Ionic Greeks neither actually did 
conceive, nor had reason to con- 
ceive, any alarm respecting Persian 
power, until the arrival of Cyrus 
before Sardis ; and within a month 
from that time Sardis was in his 
possession. If we are to suppose 
communication with Arganthénius 
grounded upon this circumstance, 
at the distance of Tartéssus and 
under the circumstances of ancient 
navigation, we must necessarily 
imagine also that the attack made 
by Harpagus upon Phékea (which 
city he assailed before any of the 
‘rest) was postponed for at least 
two or three years. Such postpone- 
ment is not wholly impossible,’ yet 
it is not in the spirit of the Hero- 
dotean narrative, nor do I think 
it likely. It is much more probable 
that the informants of Herodotus 


made a slip in chronology, and 
ascribed the donations of Argan- 
thénius to a motive which did not 
really dictate them. 

As to the fortifications (which 
Phékea and the other Ionic cities 
are reported to have eracted after 
the conquest of Sardis by the Per- 
sians), the case may stand thus, 
While these cities were all inde- 
pendent, before they were first con- 
quered by Croesus, they must un- 
doubtedly have had fortifications. 
When Croesus conquered them, he 
direated the demolition of the forti- 
fications; but demolition does not 
necessarily mean pulling down the 
entire walls: when one or a few 
breaches are made, the city is laid 
open, and the purpose of Cresus 
would thus be answered. Such may 
well have been the state of the 
Ionian cities at the time when they 
first thought it necessary to provide 
defences against the Persians at 
Bardis: they repaired and perfected 
the breached fortifications. 

The conjecture of Larcher (see 
the Notes both of Larcher and 
Wesseling)—vév Avddy instead of 
thy Madov—is not an unreasonable 
one, if it had any authority: the 
donation of Arganthénius would 
then be transferred to the period 
anterior to the Lydian conquest: 
it would get rid of the chronologi- 
cal difficulty above adverted to, : 
but it would introduce some new 
awkwardness into the narrattve, 
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moderate capitulation; requiring only that they should 
breach their walls in one place by pulling down one of 
the towers, and consecrate one building in the interior 
of the town as a token of subjection. To accept these 
terms was to submit themselves to the discretion of the 
besieger, for there could be no security that they woulc 
be observed. The Phékeans, while they asked for one 
day to deliberate upon their reply, entreated that during 
that day Harpagus should withdraw his troops altogether 
from the walls. With this demand the latter complied 
intimating at the same time that he saw elearly throug! 
the meaning of it. The Phékeans, having determinec 
that the inevitable servitude impending over their towr 
should not be shared by its inhabitants, employed their 
day of grace in preparation for collective exile, putting 
on shipboard their wives and children as well as their 
furniture and the moveable decorations of their temples. 
They then set sail for Chios, leaving to the conqueror a 
deserted-town for the occupation of a Persian garrison. ! 
It appears that the fugitives were not very kindly 
received at Chios. At least when they made Emigration 
& proposition for purchasing from the Chians of the Pho- 
the neighbouring islands of @nusse as @ per- yowed by 
manent abode, the latter were induced torefuse 411, exe- | 
by apprehensions of commercial rivalry. It was by one 
necessary to look farther for a settlement; while b#!f. 
Arganthénius, their protector, being now dead, Tartéssu: 
was no longer inviting. Twenty years before, however. 
the colony of Alalia in the ‘stand of Corsica had beer 
founded from Phikea by the direction ef the oracle, anc 
thither the general body of Phékwans now resolved tc 
repair. Having prepared their ships for this distant 
voyage, they first sailed back to Phékea, surprised the 
Persian garrison whom Harpagus had left in the town, ana 
slew them. They then sunk in the harbour a great lump 
of iron, binding themselves by a solemn and unanimous 
oath never again to see Phdkma until that iron should 
come up to the surface. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
oath, the voyage of exile had been scarcely begun when 
more than half of them repented of having so bound 
themselves—and became home-sick.2 They fbroke their 
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vow and returned'to Phékwea, Yet since Herodotus does 
not mention any divine judgement as having been conse- 
quent on the perjury, we may perhaps suspect that some 
grey-headed citizen, to whom transportation to Corsica 
might be little less than a sentence of death, both persua- 
ded himself, and certified to his companions, that he had 
seen the sunken lump of iron raised up and floating for a 
while buoyant upon the waves. Harpagus must have been 
induced to pardon the previous slaughter of his Persian 
garrison, or at least to believe that it had been done by 
those Phékeans who still persisted in exile. He wanted 
tribute-paying subjects, not an empty military post, and the 
repentant home-seekers were allowed to number themselves 
Gene the slaves of the Great King. | 

Meanwhile the smaller but more resolute half of the 


Phokean hdkeeans executed their voyage to Alalia in 
ey Corsica, with their wives and children, in sixty 
Alalia, pentekontérs or armed ships, and established 
then at themselves along with the previous settlers. 


El ° = . 
ne They remained there for five years,! during 


which time their indiscriminate piracies had become so 
intolerable (even down to this time, piracy committed 
against a foreign vessel seems to have been practiscd 
frequently and without much disrepute), that both the 
Tyrrhenian sea-ports along the Mediterranean coast of 
Italy, and the Carthaginians, united to put them down. 
There subsisted particular treaties between these two, for 
the regulation of the commercial intercourse between 
Africa and Italy, of which the ancient treaty preserved by 
Polybius between Rome and Carthage (made in 509 3.0.) 
may be considered as a specimen.? Sixty Carthaginian 
and as many Tuscan ships, attacking the sixty Phokean 
ships near Alalia, destroyed forty of them, yet not without 
such severe loss to themselves that the victory was said 
to be on the side of the latter; who however, in spite of 
this Kadmeian victory (so a battle was denominated in 
which the victors lost more than the vanquished), were 


Yevddpxr.ol te yevdpevor, &c. The 
colloquial term which I have ven- 


of lumps of iron thrown into the 
sea, is mentioned in Plutarch, 


tured to place in the text ex- 
presses exactly, as well as briefly, 
the meaning of the historian, A 
public oath, taken by most of the 
Greek cities with similar ceremony 


Aristid. c. 25. 
1 Herodot, i. 166. 2 
2 Aristot. Polit. iii. 5,11; Polyb. 
iii, 22, ee 
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compelled to carry back their remaining twenty vessels to 
Alalia, and to retire with their wives and families, in so 
far as room could be found for them, to Rhegium. At 
last these unhappy exiles found a permanent home by estab- 
lishing. the new settlement of Elea or Velia in the Gulf 
of Policastro, on the Italian coast (then called Ginétrian) 
southward from Poseidénia or Pestum. It is probable 
that they were here joined by other exiles from Ionia, in 
particular by the Kolophonian philosopher and poet 
Xenophanés, from whom what was afterwards called the 
Eleatic school of philosophy, distinguished both for bold 
consistency and dialectic acuteness, took its rise. The 
Phékean captives, taken prisoners in the naval combat by 
Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians, were stoned to death. But 
a. divine judgement overtook the Tyrrhenian town of 
Agylla in consequence of this cruelty; and even in the 
time of Herodotus, a century afterwards, the Agylleans 
were still expiating the sin by a periodical solemnity and 
agon, pursuant to the penalty which the Delphian oracle 
had imposed upon them.! 

Such was the fate of the Phékean exiles, while their 
brethren at home remained as subjects of Harpagus, in com- 
mon with all the other lonicand Aolic Greeks, exceptSamos 
and Milétus. For even the insular inhabitants of Lesbos 
and Chios, though not assailable by sea, since the Persians 
had no fleet, thought it better to renounce their independ- 
ence and enrol themselves as Persian subjects—both of 
them possessing strips of the mainland which they were 
unable to protect otherwise. Samos, on the other hand, 
maintained its independence, and even reached, shortly 
after this period, under the despotism of Polykratés, a 
higher degree of power than ever: perhaps the humiliation 
of the other maritime Greeks around may have rather 
favoured the ambition of this unscrupulous prince, to 
whom I shall revert presently. But we may readily 
conceive that the public solemnities in which the Ionic 
Greeks intermingled, in place of those gay and richly- 
decked crowds which the Homeric hymn describes in the 
preceding century as assembled at Delos, presented scenes 
of marked despondency. One of their wisest men, indeed, 
Bias of Priéné, went so far as to propose, at the Pan-Ionic 
festival, a collective emigration of the entire population of 
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the Ionic towns to the island of Sardinia. Nothing like 
Proposi: 4 Feedom (he urged) was now open to them in 
tion of Asia; but in Sardinia, one great Pan-Ionic city 
Bias for ® might be formed, which would not only be free 
emigration herself, but mistress of her neighbours. The 
not 3, proposition found no favour; the reason of 
ecopre’* ‘which is sufficiently evident from the narrative 
just given respecting the unconquerable local attachment 
on the part of the Phékean majority. But Herodotus 
bestows upon it the most unqualified commendation and 
regrets that it was not acted upon.! Had such been the 
case, the subsequent history of Carthage, Sicily, and even 
Rome, might have been sensibly altered. 

Thus subdued by Harpagus, the Ionic and olic 
Entire com Greeks were employed as auxiliaries to him in 
quest of _ the conquest of the south-western inhabitants of 
by the. Asia Minor—Karians, Kaunians, Lykians, and 
Persians. Doric Greeks of Knidus and Halikarnassus. Of 
the fate of the latter town, Herodotus tells us nothing, 
though it was his native place. The inhabitants of Knidus, 
a place situated on a long outlying tongue of land, at first 
tried to cut through the narrow isthmus which joined 
them to the continent, but abandoned the attempt with a 
facility which Herodotus explains by referring it to a 
prohibition of the oracle.2 Neither Karians nor Kaunians 
offered any serious resistance. The Lykians only, in their 
chief town Xanthus, made a desperate defence. Havin 
in vain tried to repel the assailants in the open field, acd 
finding themselves blocked up in their city, they set fire 
to it with their own hands; consuming in the flames their 
women, children and servants, while the armed citizens 
marched out and perished to a man in combat with the 
enemy.? Such an act of brave and even ferocious despair 
is not in the Grecian character. In recounting, however, 
the languid defence and easy submission of the Greeks of 


} Herodot. i. 170. TluvOavopar absent: the subsequent occupants 
yvwpny Blavta Gvbpa Wpinvéa ano- of the town were recruited from 
déEacbar “Iwot yoysipwraryy, tH el strangers. Nearly five centuries 
exeiQovto, napetys Gv opr ebdatpovdety afterwards, their descendants in 
“Ed div padrota. the same city slew themselves in 

3 Herodot, i. 174. the like desperate and tragical 

* Herodot. i. 176. The whole manner, to avoid surrendering to 
population of Xanthus perished, the Roman army under Marcus 
except eighty families accidentally Brutus (Plutarch, Brutus, oc. 81), 
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Knidus, it may surprise us to call to mind that they were 
Dorians and colonists from Sparta. The want of stedfast 
courage, often imputed to Ionic Greeks as compared to 
Dorian, ought properly to be charged on Asiatic Greeks 
as compared with European; or rather upon that mixture 
of indigenous with Hellenic population, which all the 
Asiatic colonies, in common with most of the other colonies, 
presented, and which in Halikarnassus was particularly 
remarkable; for it seems to have been half Karian, half 
Dorian, and was even governed by a line of Karian despots. 

Harpagus and the Persians thus mastered, without 
any considerable resistance, the western and southern 
portions of Asia Minor; probably also, though we have no 
direct account of it, the entire territory within the Halys 
which had before been ruled by Croesus. The tributes of 
the conquered Greeks were transmitted to Ekbatana in- 
stead of to Sardis. While Harpagus was thus employed, 
Cyrus himself had been making still more extensive 
conquests in Upper Asia and Assyria, of which I shall 
speak in the coming chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 
GROWTH OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


In the preceding chapter an account has been given, the 
Conquesta best which we can pick out from Herodotus, of 
of Cyrus the steps by which the Asiatic Greeks became 
in Asia. subject to Persia. If his narrative is meagre, 
on a matter which vitally concerned not only so many of 
his brother Greeks, but even his own native city, we can 
hardly expect that he should tell us much respecting the 
other conquests of Cyrus. He seems to withhold inten- 
tionally various details which had come to his knowledge, 
and merely intimates in general terms that while Har- 
pagus was engaged on the coast of the Mgean, Cyrus him- 
self assailed and subdued all the nations of Upper Asia 
“not omitting any one of them.”! He alludes to the Bak- 
trians and the Sake,? who are also named by Ktésias as 
having become subject partly by force, partly by capitula- 
tion. But he deems only two of the exploits of Cyrus 
worthy of special notice—the conquest of Babylon, and the 
final expedition against the Massagete. In the short ab- 
stract which we now possess of the lost work of Ktésias, 
no mention appears of the important conquest of Babylon. 
His narrative, indeed, as far as the abstract enables us to 
follow it, diverges materially from that of Herodotus, and 
must have been founded on data altogether different. 

“T shall mention (says Herodotus)? those conquests 
His attack Which gave Cyrus most trouble, and are most 
of Babylon. memorable: atter he had subdued all the rest of 
the continent, he attacked the Assyrians.” Those who re- 
collect the description of Babylon and its surrounding ter- 
ritory, as given in a former chapter, will not be surprised 
to learn that the capture of it gave the Persian aggressor 


1 Herodot. i. 177. pecye ndvoy te metotoy, xal dbvanne 
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much trouble. Their only surprise will be, how it. could 
ever have been taken at all—or indeed how a hostile army 
could have even reached it. Herodotus informs us that 
the Babylonian queen Nitdkris (mother of that very Laby- 
nétus who was king when Cyrus attacked the place) ap- 
prehensive of invasion from the Medes after their capture | 
of Nineveh, had executed many laborious works near the 
Euphratés for the purpose of obstructing their approach. 
Moreover there existed what was called the wall of Media 
(probably built by her, but certainly built prior to the Per-— 
sian conquest), one hundred feet high and twenty feet 
thick,1 across the entire space of seventy-five miles which 
joined the Tigris with one of the canals of the Euphratés:. 
while the canals themselves, as we may see by the march, 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks after the battle of Kunaxa, 
presented means of defence altogether insuperable by a 
rude army such as that of the Persians. On the east, the 
territory of Babylonia was defended by the Tigris, which- 
cannot be forded lower than the ancient Nineveh or the 
modern Mosul.2 In addition to these ramparts, natural as 


1§ee Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 
15; ii. 4, 12. For the inextricable 
difficulties in which the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks were involved, after 
the battle of Kunaxa, and the in- 
surmountable obstacles which im- 
peded their march, assuming any 
resisting force whatever, see Xe- 
noph. Anab, ii. 1, 11; ii. 2, 8; ii, 
8, 10; ii. 4,12, 13. These obstacles 
doubtless served as a protection 
to them against attack, not less 
than as an impediment to their 
advance; and the well-supplied 
villages enabled them to obtain 
plenty of provisions: hence the’ 
anxiety of the Great King to help 
them across the Tigris out of Ba- 
bylonia. But it is not easy to see 
how, in the face of such difficul- 
ties,- any invading army could 
reach Babylon. 

Ritter represents the wall of. 
Media as having reached across 
from the Euphratés to the Tigris 
at the point where they come near-. 
est together, about 200 stadia or 


twenty-five miles across. But it is 
nowhere stated, so far as I can 
find, that this wall reached to the 
Euphratés—still less that its length 
was 200 stadia, for the passages of 
Strabo cited by Ritterdo not prove 
either point (ii. 80; xi. 529), And 
Xenophon (ii, 4, 12) gives the’ 
length of the wall as I have stated 
it in the text, = 20 parasangs = 
600 stadia «= 75 miles. 

The passage of the Anabasis (i. 
7,15) seems to connect the Median. 
wall with the canals, and not with 
the river Kuphratés. The narrative 
of Herodotus (as I have remarked 
in a former chapter) leads us tu 
suppose that he descended that 
river to Babylon; and if we sup- 
pose that the wall did not reach 
the Euphratés, this would afford’ 
some reason. why he makes no 
mention of it. See Ritter, West-. 
Asien, b.iii. Abtheilung iii. Abschn, 
i; sect. 29. p. 19-22. 

.2°O Tiypns péyag te xat obdapcd 
SriaBaros Ee te ext thy exBorny (Age. 
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well as artificial, to protect the territory—populous, cul- 
tivated, productive, and offering every motive to its ine 
habitants to resist even the entrance of an enemy—we are 
told that the Babylonians were so thoroughly prepared 
for the inroad of Cyrus that they had accumulated within 
their walls a store of provisions for many years. Strange 
Dimicult 28 it may seem, we must suppose that the king 
approach Of Babylon, after all the cost and labour spent 
to Babylon jin providing defences for the territory, volun- 


sistance _— tarily neglected to avail himself of them, suf- 
made to the fered the invader to tread down the fertile Baby- 


lonia without resistance, and merely drew out 
the citizens to oppose him when he arrived under the walls 
of the city—if the statement of Herodotus is correct. 
And we may illustrate this unaccountable omission by 
that which we know to have happened in the march of 
the younger Cyrus to Kunaxa against his brother Arta- 
xerxés Mnémon. The latter had caused to be dug, ex- 
pressly in preparation for this invasion, a broad and deep 
ditch (thirty feet wide and eight feet deep) from the wall 
of Media to the river Euphratés, a distance of twelve para- 
sangs or forty-five English miles, leaving only a passage of 
twenty feet broad close alongside of the river. Yet when 
the invading army arrived at this important pass, they 
found not a man there to defend it, and all of them marched 
without resistance through the narrow inlet. Cyrus the 
younger, who had up to that moment felt assured that his 

rother would fight, now supposed that he had given up 
the idea of defending Babylon:2 instead of which, two 
days afterwards, Artaxerxés attacked him on an open 
plain of ground where there was no advantage of position 


rian, vii. 7,7). By which he means, 
that it is not fordable below the 
ancient Nineveh or Mosul; for a 
little above that spot, Alexander 
himself forded it with his army, a 
few days before the battle of Ar- 
béla—not without very great dif- 
ficulty (Arrian, iii. 7, 8; Diodor. 
xvii. 55). 

1 Herodot. i. 190. éel 88 éyéveto 
dhabvwy ayyou tHe moAtog, Guvefardy 
te ot Baburwveot, xal doowbevtes tH 
payy, xaterrrOnoay de 30 Gotu. 


Just as if Babylon was as easy 
to be approached as Sardis.— About 
the provisions, ola te éxiotdpevors 
Ect mpdtepov tov Kipov obx a&tpspi- 
Covta, GA’ Spdovtee adbtov navel 
dpoiwe EXvei éntystpéovta, mposcd- 
Eavto aitia étéwy xdpta noAAwy. 

2 Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 14-20; 
Diodor, xiv. 22; Plutarch, Arta- 
xerxés, c. 7. I follow Xenophon 
without hesitation, where he dif- 
fers from these two latter. 
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on either side; though the invaders were taken rather un- 
awares in consequence of their extreme confidence arising 
from recent unopposed entrance within the artificial ditch. 
This anecdote is the more valuable as an illustration, be- 
cause all its circumstances are transmitted to us by a dis-. 
cerning eye-witness. And both the two incidents here 
brought into comparison demonstrate the recklessness, 
changefulness, and incapacity of calculation, belonging to 
the Asiatic mind of that day—as well as the great com- 
mand of hands possessed by these kings, and their prodigal 
waste of human labour.! We shall see, as we advance in 
this history, farther evidences of the same attributes, which 
it is essential to bear in mind, for the purpose of apprecia- 
ting both Grecian dealing with Asiatics, and the compara- 
tive absence of such defects in the Grecian character. Vast 
walls and deep ditches are an inestimable aid to a brave 
and well-commanded garrison; but they cannot be made 
entirely to supply the want of bravery and intelligence. 

In whatever manner the difficulties of approaching 
Babylon may have been overcome, the fact that Gyrus ais- 
they were overcome by Cyrus is certain. On tributes 
first setting out for this conquest, he was about Grades” 
to cross the river Gyndés (one of the affluents into many 
from the East which joins the Tigris near the °?*"2°* 
modern Bagdad, and along which lay the high road crossing 
the pass of Mount Zagros from Babylon to Ekbatana), when 
one of the sacred white horses, which accompanied him, 
entered the river in pure wantonness and tried to cross it 
by himself.2 The Gyndes resented this insult and the horse 
was drowned: upon which Cyrus swore in his wrath that 
he would so break the strength of the river as that women 
in future should pass it without wetting their knees, Ac- 
cordingly he employed his entire army, during the whole 
summer season, in digging three hundred and sixty artificial 
channels to disseminate the unity of the stream. Such, 
according to Herodotus, was the incident which postponed 
for one P bes the fall of the great Babylon. But in the next 
spring Cyrus and his army were before the walls, after 


1 Xenophon, Oyroped. fii. 8, 26, SGproc éoPac de tov notapdy, SraBal- 
about the moduyetpia ofthe barbaric veiw éneipato.... Kapta te éyzdé- 
kings. ratve tp notap@ 6 Kipos toute us 

4 Herodot. i, 189-202. dvOatta of Bpisavn, do. 
ty tHe ipwy Ixnnwy toy Asuxwy dnd 
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having defeated and driven in the population who came 
out to fight. These walls were artificial mountains (three 
hundred feet high, seventy-five feet thick, and oes a 
square of fifteen miles to each side), within which the be- 
sieged defied attack, and even blockade, having previously, 
stored up several years’ provision. Through the midst of 
the town, however, flowed the Euphratés. That river, 
which had been so laboriously trained to serve for protection, 
trade, and sustenance to the Babylonians, was now made 
the avenue of their ruin. Having left a detachment of his 
army at the two points where the Euphratés enters and 
quits the city, Cyrus retired with the remainder to the 
higher part ofits course, where an ancient Babylonian queen 
had prepared one of the great lateral reservoirs for carrying 
Hetakes off in case of need the superfluity of its water. 
Babylon, Near this point Cyrus caused another reservoir 

y drawing , ° 
off for a and another canal of communication to be dug, 
time the —_ by means of which he drew off the water of the 
of the Eu- Kuphratés to such a degree that it became not 
phrates. above the height of a man’s thigh. The period 
chosen was that of a great Babylonian festival, when the 
whole population were engaged in amusement and revelry. 
The Persian troops left near the town, watching their 
opportunity, entered from both sides along the bed of the 
river, and took it by surprise with scarcely any resistance. 
At no other time, except during a festival, could they have 
done this (says Herodotus) had the river been ever so low; 
for both banks throughout the whole length of the town 
were provided with quays, with continuous walls, and with 
ae at the end of every street which led down to the river 

t right angles; so that if the population had not been dis- 
qualified by the influences of the moment, they would have 
caught the assailants in the bed of the river “as in a trap,“ 
and overwhelmed them from the walls alongside. Within 
a square of fifteen miles to each side, we are not surprised 
to hear that both the extremities were already in the power 
of the besiegers before the central population heard of it, 
and while they were yet absorbed in unconscious festivity, 


1 Herodot. i, 191. This latter he thinks it necessary to add, 4as 
portion of the story, if we may the residents at Babylon say,” We 
judge from the expression of Hero- déyetar bxo tov tadtTH olxnpéves 
dotus, seems to excité more doubt Yet if we assume the size of the 
in his mind than all the rest, for place to be what he‘has affirmed, 
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Such is the account given by Herodotus of the circume 
stances which pincediEab inthe greatest city »,} 
of Western Asia—in the power ofthe Persians. 
‘To what extent the information communicated 
to him was incorrect or exaggerated, we cannot 
now decide. The way in which the city was 
treated would lead us to suppose that its acquisition can- 
not have cost the conqueror either much time or much loss. 
Cyrus comes into the list as king of Babylon, and the in- 
habitants with their whole territory become tributary to 
the Persians, forming the richest satrapy in the empire; 
but we do not hear that the people were otherwise ill-used, 
and it is certain that the vast walls and gates were left un- 
touched. This was very different from the way in which 
the Medes had treated Nineveh, which seems to have been 
ruined and for a long time absolutely uninhabited, though 
re-occupied on a reduced scale under the Parthian empire; 
and very different also from the way in which Babylon it- 
self was treated twenty years afterwards by Darius, when 
reconquered after a revolt. 

The importance of Babylon, marking as it does one 
of the peculiar forms of civilization belonging to the ancient 
world in a state of full development, gives an interest even 
to the half-authenticated stories respecting its capture. 
The other exploits ascribed to Cyrus—his invasion of 


Babylon 
left in un- 
diminished 
strength 
and po- 
pulation. - 


‘there seems nothing remarkable in 
the fact that the people in the 
centre did not at once hear of the 
‘capture; for the first business of 
the assailants would be to possess 
themselves of the walls and gates. 
It is a lively illustration of pro- 
digious magnitude, and as such it 
is given by Aristotle (Polit. iii. 1, 
12); who however exaggerates it 
.by giving as a report that the in- 
habitants in the centre did not 
-hear of the capture until the third 
day. No such exaggeration as this 
appears in Herodotus. 

Xenophon, in the Cyropedia (vii. 
.6, 7-18), following the story that 
Cyrus drained off the Euphratés, 
represents it ag effected in a manner 
differing from Herodotus. Accord- 
ing to him, Cyrus dug two vast 


and deep ditches, one on each side 
round the town, from the river 
above the town to the river below 
it: watching the opportunity of a 
festival day in Babylon, he let the 
water into both of these side 
ditches, which fell into the main 
stream again below the town: 
hence the main stream in its pas- 
sage through.the town became 


nearly dry. The narrative of Xeno- 
phon, however, betrays itself as 


not having been written from in- 
formation received on the spot, 
like that of Herodotus; for he 


talks of ai &xpat of Babylon, just 
.as he speaks of the azxpat of the 
-hill-towns of Karia (compare Cyro- 


predia, vii. 4, 1, 7, with vil. 5, 34). 


.There were no axpat on the dead 


flat of Babylon. 
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India, across the desert of Arachosia!—and his attack upon 


the Massagete, Nomads ruled by queen To- 


Oyrus at- : ; : 

tacks the myrisand greatly resembling the Scythians, across 
“is de. the mysterious river which Herodotus calls Ara- 
oe. xés—are too little known to be at all dwelt upon. 


In the latter he is said to have perished, his 
army being defeated in a bloody battle.2 He was buried 
at Pasargade, in his native province of Persis proper, where 
his tomb was honoured aad watched until the breaking up 
of the empire,? while his memory was held in profound 
veneration among the Persians. Of his real exploits we 
know little or nothing, but in what we read respecting him 
there seems, though amidst constant fighting, very little 
cruelty. Xenophon has selected his life as the subject of 
a moral romance, which for a long time was cited as authent- 
ic history, and which even now serves as an authority, ex- 
press or implied, for disputable and even incorrect con- 
clusions. His extraordinary activity and conquests admit 
of no doubt. He left the Persian empire‘ extending from 
Sogdiana and the rivers Jaxartés and Indus eastward, to 
the Hellespont and the Syrian coast westward, and his 
successors made no permanent addition to it except that 
of Egypt. Phenicia and Judea were dependencies of 
Babylon, at the time when he conquered it, with their 
princes and grandees in Babylonian captivity. As they 
seem to have yielded to him, and become his tributaries,5 
without difficulty; so the restoration of their captives was 
conceded to them. It was from Cyrus that the habits of 
the Persian kings took commencement, to dwell at Susa in 
the winter, and Ekbatana during the summer; the primitive 
territory of Persis, with its two towns of Persepolis and 
Pasargade, being reserved for the burial-place of the kings 
and the religious sanctuary of the empire. How or when 


1 Arrian, vi. 24, 4. 

2 Herodot. i. 205-214; Arrian, v. 
4,14; Justin, i. 8; Strabo, xi. p. 
612. 

According to Ktésias, Cyrus was 
slain in an expedition against the 
Derbikes, a people in the Cauca- 
sian regions—though his army after- 
wards prove victorious and conquer 
the country (Ktesie Persica, c. 8-9) 
—see the comment of Babr on the 


passage in his edition of Ktésinas. 

* Strabo, xv. p. 730, 731; Arrian, 
vi. 29. 

‘The town Kyra, or Kyropolis, 
on the river Sihon or Jaxartés, was 
said to have been founded by Cyrus 
—it was destroyed by Alexander 
(Strabo, xi. p. 517, 618; Arrian, iv, 
2, 2; Curtius, vii. 6, 16). 

§ Herodot. fil, 19 
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the conquest of Susiana was made, we are not informed. It 
lay eastward of the Tigris, between Babylonia and Persis 
proper, and its people, the Kissians, as far as we can discern, 
were of Assyrian and not of Arian race. The river Choas- 
pés near Susa was supposed to furnish the only water fit 
for the palate of the Great King, and is said to have been 
carried about with him wherever he went.! 

While the conquests of Cyrus contributed to assimi- 
late the distinct types of civilization in Western 5... vai. 
Asia—not by elevating the worse, but by de- nary stimu. 
grading the better—upon the native Persians jus to the 
themselves they operated as an extraordinary from the 
stimulus, provoking alike their pride, ambition, conquests 
cupidity, and warlike propensities. Not only ea 
did the territory of Persis proper pay no tribute to Susa 
or Ekbatana—being the only district so exempted between 
the Jaxartés and the Mediterranean—but the vast tributes 
received from the remaining empire were distributed to a 
great degree among its inhabitants. Empire to them 
meant—for the great men, lucrative satrapies or pachalics, 
with powers altogether unlimited, pomp inferior only to 
that of the Great King, and standing armies which the 
employed at their own discretion sometimes against eac 
other?—for the common soldiers, drawn from their fields 
or flocks, constant plunder, abundant maintenance, and an 
unrestrained licence, either in the suite of one of the sat- 
raps, or in the large permanent troop which moved from 
Susa to Ekbatana with the Great King. And if the entire 
population of Persis proper did not migrate from their 
abodes to occupy some of those more inviting spots which 
the immensity of the imperial dominion furnished—a do- 
minion extending (to use the language of Cyrus the younger 
before the battle of Kunaxa)3 from the region of insup- 

ortable heat to that of insupportable cold—this was only 

ecause the early kings discouraged such a movement, in 
order that the nation might maintain its military hardi- 
hood‘ and be in a situation to furnish undiminished sup- 
plies of soldiers, The self-esteem and arrogance Gparseter 
of the Persians were no less remarkable than of the 
their avidity for sensual enjoyment. They were Persians. 


1 Herodot. 1.188; Plutarch, Artae * Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 0; 
_werxés, c. 8; Diodor. xvii. 71. Oyropeed. viii. 6, 19. 
* Xenophon, Anabas. i, 1, 8, * Herodot. ix, 122, 
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fond of wine to excess: their wives and their concubines 
were both numerous; and they adopted eagerly from for- 
eign nations new fashions of luxury as well as of ornament. 
Even to novelties in religion, they were not strongly 
averse. For though disciples of Zoroaster, with Magi as 
their priests and as indispensable companions of their sa- 
crifices, worshipping Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, &c, and 
recognising neither image, temple, nor altar—yet they had 
adopted the voluptuous worship of the goddes Mylitta from 
the Assyrians and Arabians. A numerous male offspring 
was the Persian’s boast. His warlike character and con- 
sciousness of forcewere displayed in the education of these 
youths, who were taught, from five years old to twenty, 
only three things—to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to 
speak the truth. To owe money, or even to buy and sell, 
was accounted among the Persians disgraceful—a senti- 
ment which they defended by saying that both the one and 
the other imposed the necessity of telling falsehood. To 
exact tribute from subjects, to receive pay or presents from 
the king, and to give away without forethought whatever 
was not immediately wanted, was their mode of dealing 
with money. Industrious pursuits were left to the con- 
quered, who were fortunate if by paying a fixed contribu- 
tion and sending a military contingent when required, 
they could purchase undisturbed immunity for their re- 
maining concerns.2, They could not thus purchase safety 
for the family hearth, since we find instances of noble 
Grecian maidens torn from their parents for the harem of 
the satrap.3 

To a people of this character, whose conceptions of 


The modern Persians at this 
day exhibit almost matchless skill 
in shooting with the firelock, as 
well as with the bow, on horseback 
-—see Sir John Malcolm, Sketches 
.of Persia, ch. xvii. p. 201; see also 
Kinneir, Geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire, p. 32. 

2 About the attributes of the 
Persian character, seo Herodot. i, 
131-140: compare i, 153. 

He. expresses himself very 
strongly as to the facility with 
which the Persians imbibed forcign 


customs, and especially foreign 
luxuries (i. 185)—E€ewixd 8@ vopare 
Tlépoar npocievtar dvSp@y parrots 
—xal edradetag te navtobande nuve 
Gayduevort exitysedouct. 

That rigid tenacity of custom 
and exclusiveness of tastes, which 
mark the modern Orientals, appear 
to be of the growth of Mahome- 
tanism, and to distinguish them 
greatly from the old Zoroastrian 
* Persians. | 

® Herodot. ix. 76; Plutarch, Arta- 
xerx. c, ‘26, 
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political society went no farther than personal obedience 
to a chief, a conqueror like Cyrus would communicate the 
strongest excitement and enthusiasm of which they were 
capable. He had found them slaves, and made them mas- 
ters: he was the first and greatest of national benefactors, 1 
as well as the most forward of leaders in the field: they 
followed: him from one conquest to another, during the 
thirty years of his reign, their love of empire growing 
with the empire itself. And this impulse of thirst for 


aggrandisement continued unabated during the foreign 
reigns of his three next successors—Kambysés, 
Darius, and Xerxés—until it was at length vio- 
lently stifled by the humiliating defeats of Pla- 
tea and Salamis; after which the Persians became 


conquest 
among the 
Persians, 
for three 
reigns after 
Cyrus. 


content with defending themselves at home and playing a 
secondary game. But atthe time when Kambysés son of 
Cyrus succeeded to his father’s sceptre, Persian spirit was 
at its highest point. He was not long in fixing upona 
prey both richer and less hazardous than the Massagete, 
at the opposite extremity of the empire. Phenicia and 
Judea being already subject to him, he resolved to invade 
Egypt, then highly flourishing under the long and pros- 
perous reign of Amasis. Not much pretence was needed 
to colour the aggression; so that the various stories which 
Herodotus mentions as causes of the war, are only inter- 
esting inasmuch as they imply a vein of Egyptian party- 
feeling—affirming that the invasion was brought upon 
Amasis by a daughter of Apriés, and was thus a judgement 
upon Amasis for having deposed Apriés, As to the man- 
ner in which the daughter had produced this effect, indeed, 
the most contradictory stories were circulated.? 
Kambysés summoned the forces of his empire for this 
new enterprise, and among them both the Phenicians and 


the Asiatic Greeks, Aolic as well as Ionic,3 
insular as well as continental—nearly all the 
maritime force and skill of the gean Ben He 
was apprised by a Greek deserter from the mer- 
cenaries in Higypt, named Phanés, of the diffi- 
culties of the march, and the best method of 
surmounting them; especially the three days of 


B.O. 625. 


Kambysés 
succeeds 
his father 
Cyrus—his 
invasion 
of Egypt. 


sandy desert, altogether without water, which lay between 
Egypt and Judea. By the aid of the neighbouring 


4 Herodot, i, 210; ili. 159. 2 Horodot. iii, 1-4, 
*® Herodot. iii, 1, 19, 44. 
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Arabians—with whom he concluded a treaty, and who were 
requited for this service with the title of equal allies, free 
from all tribute—he was enabled to surmount this serious 
difficulty, and to reach Pelusium at the eastern mouth of 
the Nile, where the Ionian and Karian troops in the Egyp- 
tian service, as well as the Egyptian military, were assem- 
bled to oppose him.! 


Fortunately for himself, the Egyptian king Amasis 
had died during the interval of the Persian pre- 


Acadia: parations, a few months before the expedition 
coe took place—after forty-four years of unabated 
the time prosperity. His death, at this critical moment, 
lady Dia x. was robably the main cause of the easy conquest 
pedition | which followed; his son Psammenitus succeed- 
Wee Bree a. ing to his crown, but neither to his abilities nor 
von Peam. his influence. The result of the invasion was 
menitus foreshadowed, as usual, by a menacing prodigy 
succeeds. gypt. It 


—rain falling at Thebes in ia ee 
was brought about by a single victory, though bravely 
disputed, at Pelusium,—followed by the capture 


© t iss ee : 
of Egypt of Memphis with the person of king Psammenitus, 
ae after a siege of some duration. Kambysés 


had sent forward a Mitylenean ship to Mem- 
phis, with heralds to summon the city. The Egyptians, 
in a paroxism of fury, rushed out of the walls, destroyed 
the vessel, and tore the crew into pieces—a savage pro- 
ceeding which drew upon them severe retribution after 
the capture. Psammenitus, after being at first treated with 
harshness and insult, was at length released and even 
allowed to retain his regal dignity as a dependent of Per- 
sia. But being soon detected, or at least believed to be 
concerned, in raising revolt against the conquerors, he 
was put to death, and Egypt was placed under a satrap.? 


- There yet lay beyond Egypt territories for the Per- 


2The narrative of Ktésias is, 
fn respect both to the Egyptian 
expedition and to the other inci- 
dents of Persian history, quite dif- 
ferent in its details from that of 
Herodotus, agreeing only in the 
main events (Ktésias, Persica, c. 
7). To blend the two together is 
impossible. 


Tacitus (Histor. i. 11) notes the 
difficulty of approach for an in- 
vading army to Egypt—“Aigyptum, 
provinciam aditu difficilem, an- 
none fecundam, superstitione ac 
lascivié discordem et mobilem,” &c, 

* Herodot, iii, 10-16. About the 
Arabians, between Judea and 
Egypt, see iii, o. 6, 88-91, * 
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gians to conquer, though Kyréné and Barka, the Greek 


colonies near the coast of Libya, placed them- 
selves at once out of the reach of danger by send- 
ing to Kambysés tribute and submission at Mem- 
phis. He projected three new enterprises: one 
against Carthage, by sea; the other two, by 
land—against the Ethiopians, far to the south- 
ward up the course of the Nile—and against 
the oracle and Oasis of Zeus Ammon, amidst, 


Submission 
of Kyrén6é 
and Barka 
to Kam- 
bysés—his 
projects for 
conquering 
Libya and 
Ethiopia 
disap- 
pointed. 


the deserts of Libya. Towards Ethiopia he 
himself conducted his troops, but was compelled to bring 
them back without reaching it, since they were on the 
oint of perishing with famine; while the division which 
he sent against the temple of Ammon is said to have been 
overwhelmed by a sand-storm in the desert. The expe- 
dition against Carthage was given up, for a reason which 
well deserves to be commemorated. The Phenicians, who 
formed the most efficient part of his navy, refused to serve 
against their kinsmen and colonists, pleading the sanctity 
of mutual oaths as well as the ties both of relationship 
and traffic. Even the frantic Kambysés was compelled 
to accept, and perhaps to respect, this honourable refusal; 
which was not imitated by the Ionic Greeks when Darius 
and Xerxés demanded the aid of their ships against Athens 
—we must add, however, that they were then in a situation 
much more exposed and helpless than that in which the 
Phenicians stood before Kambysés. 

Among the sacred animals so numerous and so 
different throughout the various nomes of Egypt, the most 
venerated of all was the bull Apis. Such peculiar con- 
ditions were required by the Egyptian religion as to the 
birth, the age, and the marks of this animal, that when he 


died, it was difficult to find a new calf properly 
qualified to succeed him. Much time was some- 
times spent in the search, and when an unexcep- 


Insults of 
Kambysés 
to the 


Egyptian 
re 


tionable successor was at last found, the de- igion, 


monstrations of joy in Memphis were extra- 

‘vagant and universal. At the moment when Kambysés 

returned to Memphis from his Ethiopian expedition, full 

of humiliation for the result, it so happened that a new 

Apis was just discovered; and as the population of the 

city gave vent to their usual festive pomp and delight, 
1 Herodot. iii. 19. 


L2 
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he construed it into an intentional insult towards his 
own recent misfortunes, In vain did the priests and 
magistrates explain to him the real cause of these 
popular manifestations. He persisted in his belief, 
punished some of them with death and others with 
stripes, and commanded every man seen in holiday attire 
to be slain. Farthermore—to carry his outrage against 
Egytian feeling to the uttermost pitch—he sent for 
the newly-discovered Apis, and plunged his dagger into 
the side of the animal, who shortly afterwards died of 
the wound.! 

After this brutal deed—calculated to efface in the 
Madness of Minds of the Egyptian priests the enormities of 
Kambysts CheopsandChephrén,and doubtless unparalleled 
rine puts ~~ in all the 24,000 years of their anterior history 
o death A : 
his younger —Kambysés lost every spark of reason which 
Nbr yet remained to him. The Egyptians found in 

merdis. ae a ‘ ‘ 

this visitation a new proof of the avenging inter- 
ference of their gods. Not only did he commit every variety 
of studied outrage against the conquered people among 
whom he was tarrying, as well as their temples and their 
sepulchres—but he also dealt his blows against his Persian 
friends and even his nearest blood-relations. Among these 
revolting atrocities, one of the greatest deserves peculiar 
notice, because the fate of the empire was afterwards 
materially affected by it. His younger brother Smerdis- 
had accompanied him into Egypt, but had been sent back 
to Susa, because the king became jealous of the admiration 
which his personal strength and qualities called forth.? 
That jealousy was aggravated into alarm and hatred by a 
dream portending dominion and conquest to Smerdis, and 
the frantic Kambysés sent to Susa secretly a confidential 
Persian, Prexaspés, with express orders to get rid of his 
brother, Prexaspés fulfilled his commission effectively, | 
burying the slain prince with his own hands,3 and keeping 
the deed concealed from all except a few of the chiefs at 
the regal residence, 


1 Herodot. iii. 19, in the Cyropsedia also calls him 
2 Ktésias calls the brotherTany- Tanyoxarkés, but gives him @ 
oxarkés, and says that Cyrushad different satrapy (Cyroped. vili. 7, 
left him satrap, without tribute, 11). 
of Baktria and the neighbouring 5 Herodot. iii. 80-62, 
regions (Persica, c, 8). Xenophon 
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Among these few chiefs, however, there was one, the 
Median Patizeithés, belonging to the order of 
the Magi, who saw in it a convenient stepping- 
stone for his own personal ambition, and made Magian Pa- 
use of it as a means of covertly supplanting the who sets 
dynasty of the great Cyrus. Enjoying the full pp his 
confidence of Kambysés, he had been left by that king under 
prince on departing for Egypt in the entire the name of 
management of the palace and treasures, with 
extensive authority.1 Moreover he happened to have a 
brother extremely resembling in person the deceased 
Smerdis. As the open and dangerous madness of Kam- 
bysés contributed to alienate from him the minds of the 
Persians, Patizeithés resolved to proclaim this brother as 
king in his room, as if it were the younger son of Cyrus 
succeeding to the disqualified elder. On one important 

oint, the false Smerdis differed from the true. He had 
ost his ears, which Cyrus himself had caused to be cut off 
for an offence; but the personal resemblance, after all, was 
of little importance, since he was seldom or never allowed 
to show himself to the people.2, Kambysés heard neath of 
of this revolt in Syria on his return from Egypt. Kambysas. 
He was mounting his horse in haste for the purpose of 
going to suppress it, when an accident from his sword put 
an end to his life. Herodotus tells us that before his death 
he summoned the Persians around him, confessed that he 
had been guilty of putting his brother to death, and apprised 
them that the reigning Smerdis was only a Median pre- 
tender—conjuring them at the same time not to submit to 
the disgrace of being ruled by any other than a Persian 
and an Achemenid. But if it be true that he ever made 
known the facts, no one believed him. For Prexaspés on 
his part was compelled by regard to his own safety, to 
deny that he had imbrued his hands in the blood of a son 
of Cyrus;3 and thus the opportune death of Kambysés 
placed the false Smerdis without opposition at the head 
of the Persians, who all, or for the most part, believed 
themselves to be ruled by a genuine son of Cyrus. Kam- 
bysés had reigned for seven years and five months. 

4 Herodot. ili. 61-63. the Turkish authorities have not 

® Herodot. iii. 68-69.—“Auribus given up the infliction of it at the 
decisis vivere jubet,” says Tacitus present moment, or at least down 
about a case under the Parthian’ toa very recent period, 
government (Annal, xii. 14)—and 3 Herodot. iii. 64-66. 


Conspiracy 
of the 
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For seven months did Smerdis reign without oppo- 


sition, seconded by his brother Patizeithés. If 


»0. 52). he manifested his distrust of the haughty Per- 
Reign of sians around him by neither inviting them into 
the false . : . ° 
Smerdis— his palace nor showing himself out of it, he at 
conspiracy the same time studiously conciliated the favour 
ofthe seven ° : ae ; 
Persian of the subject-provinces, by remission of tribute 
noblemen and of military service for three years.1 Such 
against : gi). 

him—he §§ ® Geparture from the Persian principle of go- 
is slain 


is slain = vernment was in itself sufficient to disgust the 
succeeds to Warlike and rapacious Achemenids at Susa; but 
the throne. it seems that their suspicions as to his genuine 
character had never been entirely set at rest, and in the 
eighth month those suspicions were converted into cer- 
tainty. According to what seems to have been the Persian 
usage, he had taken to himself the entire harem of his 
predecessor, among whose wives was numbered Phedymé, 
daughter of a distinguished Persian named Otanés. At 
the instance of her father, Pheedymé undertook the danger- 
ous task of feeling the head of Smerdis while he slept, 
and thus detected the absence of ears.2 Otanés, possessed 
of the decisive information, lost no time in concerting, 
with five other noble Achemenids, means for ridding 
themselves of a king who was at once a Mede, a Magian, 
and a man without ears;3 Darius, son of Hystaspés the 
satrap of Persis proper, arriving just in time to join the 
conspiracy as the seventh. How these seven noblemen 
slew Smerdis in his palace at Susa—how they subsequent- 
ly debated among themselves whether they should estab- 
lish in Persia a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy— 
how, after the first of the three had been resolved upon, 
it was determined that the future king, whichever he might 
be, should be bound to take his wives only from the fami- 
lies of the seven conspirators—how Darius became king 
from the circumstance of his horse being the first to neigh 
among those of the conspirators at a given spot, by the 
stratagem of the groom (barés—how Otanés, standing 


4 Herodot. iii. 67. 

* Herodot. iii. 68-69. 

* Herodot. iii. 69-73. apydpeba 
pév @dvtes Tépcar, bx Myjéou av- 
Spdbe payou, zal todtov wa ox 
Eyovtog. 


Compare the description of the 
insupportable repugnance of the 
Greeks of Kyréné to be governed 
by the lame Battus (Herodot. iv. 
161). 
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aside beforehand from this lottery for the throne, reserved: 
for himself as well as for his descendants perfect freedom 
and exemption from the rule of the future king, whichso- 
‘ever might draw the prize—all these incidents may be 
found recounted by Herodotus with his usual vivacity, but 
with no small addition of Hellenic ideas as well as of 
dramatic ornament. 

It was thus that the upright tiara, the privileged 
head-dress of the Persian kings,! passed away from the 
lineage of Cyrus, yet without departing from the great 
phratry of the Achsemenide—to which Darius and his 
father Hystaspés, as well as Cyrus, cae That im- 
portant fact is unquestionable, and probably the acts as- 
cribed to the seven conspirators are in the main true, apart 
from their discussions and intentions. But, on this as 
well as on other occasions, we must guard ourselves against 
an illusion which the historical manner of Herodotus is 
apt to create. He presents to us with so much descriptive 


force the personal narrative—individual action 
and speech, with all its accompanying hopes, 
fears, doubts and passions—that our attention 
is distracted from the political bearing of what 
is going on; which we are compelled often to 
gather up from hints in the speeches of perform- 
ers, or from consequences afterwards indirect- 
ly noticed. When we put together all the in- 
cidental notices which he lets drop, it will be 


Political 
bearing of 
this con- 
Bpiracy— 
Smerdis re- 
presents 
Median 
prepone- 
derance, 
which is 
again put 
down by 


found that the change of sceptre from Smerdis ee 

to Darius was a far ihegek political event than his direct 
narrative would seem to announce. Smerdis represents 
preponderance to the Medes over the Persians, and com- 
parative degradation to the latter; who, by the installation 
of Darius, are again placed in the ascendent. The Medes 
and the Magians are in this case identical; for the Magians, 
though indispensable in the capacity of priests to the 
Persians, were essentially one of the seven Median tribes.? 
It thus appears that though Smerdis ruled as a son of 


% Compare Aristophan. Aves, 
487, with the Scholia, and Hero- 
dot. vii. 61; Arrian, iy. 6,29. The 
cap of the Persians generally was 
loose, low, clinging about the 
head in folds; that of the king was 


high and erect above the head, 
See the notes of Wesseling and 
Schweighaiuser upon nidow dnayéce 
in Herodot. l. ¢, 

® Hexedot. i. 101-120, 
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the great Cyrus, yet he ruled by means of Medes and 
Magians, depriving the Persians of that supreme privilege 
and predominance to which they had become accustomed. 
We see this by what followed immediately after the as- 
sassination of Smerdis and his brother in the palace. The 
seven conspirators, exhibiting the bloody heads of both 
these victims as an evidence of their deed, instigated the 
Persians in Susa to a general massacre of the Magians, 
many of whom were actually slain, and the rest only es- 
caped by flight, concealment, or the hour of night. And 
the anniversary of this day was celebrated afterwards 
among the Persians by a solemnity and festival, called the 
Magophonia; no Magian being ever allowed on that day to 
appear in public.2 The descendants of the Seven main- 
tained a privileged name and rank,? even down to the ex- 


tinction of the monarchy by Alexander the Great. 


Furthermore, it appears that the authority of Darius 
was not readily acknowledged throughout the empire, and 


1In the speech which Herodotus 
puts into the mouth of Kambysés 
on his death-bed, addressed to the 
Persians around him in a strain 
of prophetic adjuration (iii. 65), he 
says—Kai 5) dpiv tade éextoxyntw, 
Qeode tods Pactrytoue éntxaréwy, 
xal nao Omiv xai padtota Ayatpe- 
veoswy tOtst mapeodat, pr) meprideiy 
THY Hyepoviny adttc &¢ MrBouc ze- 
ptehGovaav adr’ ette Sorm Eyouat 
avtHy xtHodpevor (the personifica- 
tion of the deceased gon of Cyrus), 
dod. anarpebyvar brd bpéwve elte 
xai obével te xatepyacapevot, obé- 
vet xata tO xdptepov dvacwoacbar 
(the forcible opposition of the Me- 
des to Darius, which he put down 
by superior force on the Persian 
side): compare the speech of Go- 
bryas, one of the seven Persian 
conspirators (iii. 73), and that of 
Prexaspés (iii. 75); also Plato, 
Legg. iii. 12. p. 695. 


Heeren hag taken a correct view 
of the reign of Smerdis the Magian 
and its political character (Ideen 
uber den Verkehr, &c. der Alten 


Welt, part i. Abth, i. p. 431). 


2 Herodot. iii. 79. Znracdpevor 8a 
ua eyystotdca, Extewov Zxou twa 
payov eXptoxov el 6& py voE émede 
Bove Ecye, Edtnov &y oddéva payor. 
Tabtny thy nrépyny Yepanedouat Ilép. 
Oat Xotv7) padtota tWv Uspewv’ xal 
ty abty dpthy peyddrny avayoug, F 
xéxrntar bro lepséws Mayopdvea. 

The periodical celebration of the 
Magophonia is attested by Ktésiag 
—one of the few points of complete 
agreement with Herodotus. He 
farther agrees in saying that a 
Magian usurped the throne, through 
likeness of person to the deceased 
son of Cyrus, whom Kambysés had 
slain—but all his other statements 
differ from Herodotus (Ktésias, 
10-14). 

> Even at the battle of Arbela—— 
“Summe Orsines preerat, a septem 
Persis oriundus, ad Cyrum quoque, 
nobilissimum regem, originem suf 
referens.” (Quintus Ourtius, iv. 12, 
7, or iv. 45, 7, Zumpt.): compare 
Btrabo, xi. p. 531; Florus, fii, 
5,1. 
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that an interval of confusion ensued before it be- 
came so.! The Medes actually revolted, and 
tried to maintain themselves by force against 
Darius, who however found means to subdue 
them: though when he convoked his troops 
from the various provinces, he did not receive 
from the satraps universal obedience. The powerful 
Oretés especially, who had been appointed by Cyrus 
satrap of Lydia and Ionia, not only sent no troops to the 
aid of Darius against the Medes,? but even took advantage 
of the disturbed state of the government to put to death 
his private enemy Mitrobatés satrap of Phrygia, and ap- 
propriate that satrapy in addition to his own. Aryandeés 
also, the satrap nominated by Kambysés in Egypt, com- 
ported himself as the equal of Darius rather than as his 
subject. The subject provinces generally, to whom Smer- 
dis had granted remission of tribute and military service 
for the space of three years, were grateful and attached to 
his memory, and noway pleased with the new dynasty. 
Moreover the revolt of the Babylonians, conceived a year 
or two before it was executed, took its rise from the feel- 
ings of this time.‘ But the renewal of the old conflict 
between the two principal sections of the empire, Medes 
and Persians, is doubtless the most important feature in 
this political revolution. The false Smerdis with his bro- 
ther, both of them Medes and Magians, had revived the 
Median nationality to a state of supremacy over the Per- 
sian, recalling the memory of what it had been under 
sail ht while Darius—a pure Persian, and not (like the 
mule Cyrus) half Mede and half Persian—replaced the 
Persian nationality in its ascendent condition, though not 


without the necessity of suppressing by force a rebellion 
of the Medes.5 : tie 


Revolt of 
the Medes 
—sup- 
pressed. 
Discon- 
tents of 
the satraps. 


1 Herodot. iii. 127. Aapetoc—&te 
oldcovtwy olétt thy rpnypatwy, &c.— 
mention ofthe tapayy (iii. 126, 150). 

? Herodot. iii. 126. Meta yap tov 
KapBocew Savatoy, xal thy Maywv 
thy Bactrytyy, pevwy ev tyot Dapdrar 
"Opottys, Woerzt pév obdév MMepcac, 
6nd Mydwv anapatpnpsvous thy ap- 
gnvy 6% ev tabty TY tapzyy xata 
piv Exterve MitpoBatea, ... GAda te 
GEoBpros navtota, do, 


® Herodot. iv. 166. ‘O 8’ Apvavdne 
Jy obtog tHe Alyontov Unzpyog ond 
KapBoosw xateotemer 6 datépyp 
ypovw naprosdpsvog Aapsty Suspbaon. 

* Herodot. iii. 67-150. 

8 Herodot, i. 180. “Aotvdyns péy 
voy Pasirsdoag én’ Etsa névte xal 
TPLTXOVTA, OOTW THS apy7s xatenavOy. 
Myjdot 82 bréxupay Mépoqor ba thy 
tovtou nixpotyta.... Yotéop pve 
tor ypovp petepedyncd té ope tadta 
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It has already been observed that the subjugation of 
the recusant Medes was not the only embarrassment of the 


mowjoaot, xal anéoryjcav and Agpstou 
anostavtes 62, dnlow xatectpapdy- 
cay, payy vixnPeveess tote S&, Ext 
"Aatuaysos, of ITépaat te xai 6 Kipos 
inayvaotavteg tuiat Mybowst, 7pyov 
tO dno tovtoV THE Aaing. 

This passage—asserting that the 
Medes, some time after the depo- 
sition of Astyagés and the acqui- 
sition of Persian supremacy by 
Cyrus, repented of having suffered 
their discontent against Astyagés 
to place this supremacy in the 
hands of the Persians, revolted 
from Da'rius, and were reconquered 
after a contest—appears to me to 
have been misunderstood by chro- 
nologists. Dodwell, Larcher, and 
Mr. Fynes Clinton (indeed most, 
if not all, of the chronologists) 
explain it as alluding to a revolt 
of the Medes against the Persian 
king Darius Nothus, mentioned in 
the Hellenica of Xenophon (i. 2, 
12), and belonging to the year 408 
B.c. See Larcher ad Herodot. i. 
130, and his Vie d’Hérodote, pre- 
fixed to his translation (p. lxxxix); 
also Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
ad ann. 408 and 455, and his Appen- 
dix, c. 18, p. 316. 

The revolt of the Medes alluded 
to by Herodotus is, in my judge- 
ment, completely distinct from the 
revolt mentioned by Xenophon: 
to identify the two, as these emi- 
nent chronologists do, is an hypo- 
thesis not only having nothing to 
recommend it, but open to grave 
objection. The revolt mentioned 
by Herodotus was against Darius 
son of Hystaspés, not against Darius 
Nothus; and I have set forth with 
peculiar care the circumstances 
connected with the conspiracy and 
accession of the former, for the 
purpose of showing that they allde- 
cidedly imply that conflict between 


Median and Persian supremacy, 
which Herodotus directly announ- 
ces in the passage now before us. 

1. When Herodotus speaks of 
Darius, without any adjective de- 
signation, why should we imagine 
that he means any other than 
Darius the son of Hystaspés, on 
whom he dwells so copiously in 
his narrative? Once only in the 
course of his history (ix. 108) 
another Darius (the young prince, 
son of Xerxés the first) is mention- 
ed; but with this exception, Darius 
son of Hystaspés is uniformly 
throughout the work spoken of 
under his simple name: Darius 
Nothus is never alluded to at all. 

2. The deposition of Astyagés 
took place in 559 B.0,; the begin- 
ning of the reign of Darius occurred 
in 520 B.o. Now repentance on the 
part of the Medes, for what they 
had done at the former of those 
two epochs, might naturally prompt 
them to try to repair it in the late 
ter. But between the deposition 
of Astyagés in 559 B.o.,and the revolt 
mentioned by Xenophon against 
Darius Nothus in 408 B.c., the ine 
terval is more than 150 years. To 
ascribe a revolt which took place 
in 408 B.c. to repentance for some- 
thing which had occurred 150 years 
before, is unnatural and far-fetched, 
if not positively inadmissible, 

The preceding arguments go to 
show that the natural construction 
of the passage in Herodotus points 
to Darius son of Hystaspés, and 
not to Darius Nothus; but this is 
not all. There are yet stronger 
reasons why the reference to Darius 
Nothus should be discarded. 

The supposed mention in Heroe 
dotus of a fact so late as 408 3.0, 
perplexes the whole chronology of 
his life and authorship. Accord- 
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first years of Darius. Orostés, satrap of Phrygia, Lydia, 


end 


ing to the usual statement of his 
biography, which there is no reason 
to call in question, he was born 
in 484 B.c, Here then is an event 
alluded to in his history, which 
occurred when the historian was 
seventy-six years old, and the al- 
lusion to which he must be pre- 
sumed to have written when about 
eighty years old, if not more; for 
his mention of the fact by no 
means implies that it was particu- 
larly recent. Those who adopt 
this view do not imagine that he 
wrote his whole history at that 
age; but they maintain that he 
made later additions, of which 
they contend that this is one, I 
do not say that this is impossible: 
we know that Isokratés composed 
his Panathenaic oration at the age 
of ninety-four; but it must be ad- 
mitted to be highly improbable— 
® supposition which ought not to 
be advanced without some cogent 
proof to support it. But here no 
proof whatever is produced. He- 
rodotus mentions a revolt of the 
Medes against Darius—Xenophon 
also mentions a revolt of the Me- 
des against Darius; hence chrono- 
logists have taken it as a matter 
of course, that both authors must 
allude to the same event; though 
the supposition is unnatural as 
regards the text, and still more 
unnatural as regards the biography 
of Herodotus. 

In respect to that biography, Mr. 
Clinton appears to me to have 
adopted another erroneous opinion ; 
in which, however, both Larcher 
and Wesseling are against him, 
though Dahlimann and Heyse agree 
with him. He maintains that the 
passage in Herodotus (iii. 15), 
wherein it is stated that Pausiris 
succeeded his father Amyrtaus by 


onia, ruling seemingly the entire western coast of 


consent of the Persians in the go- 
vernment of Egypt, is to be re- 
ferred to a fact which happened 
subsequent to the year 414 B.0., or 
the tenth year of Darius Nothus; 
since it was in that year that 
Amyrteus acquiredthe government 
of Egypt. But this opinion rests 
altogether upon the assumption, 
that a certain Amyrtzus, whose 
name and date occur in Manetho 
(see Eusebius, Chronicon), is the 
same person as the Amyrtzus 
mentioned in Herodotus; which 
identity is not only not proved, 
but is extremely improbable, since 
Mr. Clinton himself admits (F. H. 
Appendix, p. 317), while maintain- 
ing the identity—“He (Amyrteus) 
had conducted a war against the 
Persian government more than 
fifty years before.” This though 
not impossible, is surely very im- 
probable; it is at least equally 
probable that the Amyrteus of 
Manetho was a different person 
from (perhaps even the grandson 
of) that Amyrtxus in Herodotus 
who had carried on war against 
the Persian more than fifty years 
before; it appears to me, indeed, 
that this is the more reasonable 
hypothesis of the two. 

I have permitted myself to pro- 
long this note to an unusual length, 
because the supposed mention of 
such recent events in the history 
of Herodotus, as those in the reign 
of Darius Nothus, has introduced 
very gratuitous assumptions as to 
the time and manner in which that 
history was composed. It cannot 
be shown that there is a single 
event of precise and ascortained 
date, alluded to in his history, 
later than the capture of the Lace- 
demonian heralds in the year 430 
B.C, (Herodot. vii. 137: see Larcher, 
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Asia Minor—possessing a large military force and revenue, 
and surrounded by a body-guard of 1000 native Persians— 
maintained a haughty independence. He secretly made 
away with couriers sent to summon him to Susa, and even 
wreaked his vengeance upon some of the principal Persians 
who had privately offended him. Darius, not thinking it 
prudent to attack him by open force, proposed to the chief 
Persians at Susa the dangerous problem of destroying him 
by stratagem. Thirty among them volunteered to under- 
take it, and Bageus son of Artontés, to whom on drawing 
lots the task devolved, accomplished it by a mancuvre 
which might serve as a lesson to the Ottoman government 
in its embarrassments with contumacious Pachas. Havin 

proceeded to Sardis, furnished with many different ial 
ordinances, formally set forth and bearing the seal of 
Darius, he was presented to Orcetés in audience, with the 
public secretary of the satrapy close at hand, and the Per- 


sian guards standing around. 


Vie d’Hérodote, p. lxxxix.); and 
this renders the composition of his 
history as an entire work much 
more smooth and intelligible. 

It may be worth while to add, 
that if we read attentively Hero- 
dotus vi. 98—and reflect at the same 
time that the destruction of the 
Athenian armament at Syracuse 
(the greatest of all Hellenic disas- 
ters, hardly inferior for its time to 
the Russian campaign of Napoleon, 
and especially impressive to one 
living at Thurii, as may be seen 
by the life of Lysias, Plutarch, 
Vit. X. Oratt. p. 835) happened 
during the reign of Darius Nothus 
in 415 B.c.—we shall not readily 
admit the hypothesis of additions 
made to the history during the 
reign of the latter, or so late as 
408 B,0. Herodotus would hardly 
have dwelt so expressly and empha- 
tically upon mischief done by 
Greeks to each other in the reigns 
of Darius son of Hystaspés, Xerxés 
and Artaxerxés, if he had lived to 
witness the greater mischiefs so 
inflicted during the reign of Darius 


He presented his ordinances 


Nothus, and had kept his history 
before him for the purpose of in- 
serting new events. The destruction 
of the Athenians before Syracuse 
would have been a thousand times 
more striking to his imagination 
than the revolt of the Medes against 
Darius Nothus, and would have 
impelled him with much greater 
force to alter or enlarge the chap- 
ter vi. 98. 

The sentiment too which Hero- 
dotus places in the mouth of Dee 
maratus respecting the Spartans 
(vii. 104) appears to have been 
written before the capture of the 
Spartans in Sphakteria, in 425 B.o., 
rather than after it: compare Thu- 
cyd. iv. 40. 

Dah!Imann (Forschungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 
41-47) and Heyse (Questiones He- 
rodoter, p. 74-77, Berlin 1827) both 
profess to point out six passages 
in Herodotus which mark events 
of later date than 430 8.0. But none 
of the chronological indications 
which they adduce appear to me 
trustworthy. 
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to be read aloud by the secretary, choosing first those 
which related to matters of no great importance; but when 
he saw that the guards listened with profound reverence, 
and that the king’s name and seal imposed upon them ir- 
resistibly, he ventured upon the real purport of his peril- 
ous mission. An ordinance was handed to the secretary, 
and read by him aloud, as follows: “Persians, king Darius 
forbids you to serve any longer as guards to Oretés.” The 
obedient guards at once delivered up their spears, when 
Bageeus caused the final warrant to be read to them: “King 
Darius commands the Persians in Sardis to kill Oretés.” 
The guards drew their swords and killed him on the spot: 
his large treasure was conveyed to Susa: Darius became 
undisputed master, and probably Bagzus satrap.! 
Another devoted adherent, and another yet more 
memorable piece of cunning, laidprostrate before Revolt of 
Darius the mighty walls and gates of the revolted Babylon. 
Babylon. The inhabitants of that city had employed them- 
selves assiduously—both during the lax provincial super- 
intendence of the false Smerdis and during the period of 
confusion and conflict which elapsed before Darius became 
firmly established and obeyed—in making every prepara- 
tion both for declaring and sustaining their independence. 
Having accumulated a large store of provisions and other 
requisites for a long siege, without previous detection, 
they at: length proclaimed their independence openly. Such 
was the intensity of their resolution to shake off the yoke, 
that they had recourse to a proceeding, which, if correctly 
reported by Herodotus, forms one of the most frightful 
enormities recorded in his history. To make their pro- 
visions last out longer, they strangled all the women in 
the city, reserving only their mothers, and one woman to 
each family for the purpose of baking.2 We cannot but 
suppose that this has been magnified from a partial into a 
universal destruction; but taking it even with such allow- 
ance, it illustrates that ferocious force of will—and that 
predominance of strong nationality, combined with anti- 
pathy to foreigners, over all the gentler sympathies—which 
seems to ai the Semitic nations, and which may be 
traced so conspicuously in the Jewish history of Josephus. 
Darius, assembling all the forces in his power, laid 
siege to the revolted city, but could make no impression 


! Herodot, iil. 127, 128, 3 Herodot, iii. 150. 
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upon it either by force or by stratagem. He tried to repeat 
the proceeding by which Cyrus had taken it at first; but 
the besieged were found this time on their guard. The 
siege had lasted twenty months without the smallest pro- 
gress, and the Babylonians derided the besiegers from the 
height of their impregnable walls, when a distinguished 
Persian nobleman Zopyrus—son of Megabyzus who had 
been one of the seven conspirators against Smerdis— 
presented himself one day before Darius in a state of 
frightful mutilation. His nose and ears were cut off, and 
his body misused in every way. He had designedly thus 
maimed himself, “thinking it intolerable that Assyrians 
should thus laugh the Persians to scorn,”! in the intention, 
which he presently intimated to Darius, of passing into 
the town as a deserter, with the view of betraying it—for 
which purpose measures were concerted. The Babylonians, 
seeing a Persian of the highest rank in so calamitous a 
condition, readily believed his assurance that he had been 
thus punished by the king’s order, and that he came over 
to them as the only means of procuring for himself signal 
vengeance. Entrusted by them with the command of a 
detachment, he gained several advantages in different 
sallies, according to previous concert with Darius, until 
at length the Babylonians, grateful and confident, placed 
under his charge the principal gates. At the critical 
moment these gates were thrown open, and the Persians 
became masters of the city.? 
Thus was the impregnable Babylon a second time 
reduced.3 arius took precautions on this 
queres,. occasion to put it out of condition for resisting 
mantled by & third time. He caused the walls and gates 
Darius. to be demolished, and three thousand of the 
principal citizens to be crucified. The remaining in- 


Recon- 


4 Herodot iff. 155. éewdv tt nored- 
pevoc, Acsuplouc Ida not xatayehay. 
Compare the speech of Mardonius, 
vii. 9. 

The horror of Darius, at the first 
sight of Zopyrus in this condition, 
is strongly dramatised by Hero- 
dotus. 

? Herodot. iii. 154-158. 

'* Ktésias represents the revolt 
and recapture of Babylon to have 


taken place, not under Darius, but 
under his son and successor Xer- 
xés. He says that the Babylonians, 
revolting, slew their satrap Zopy- 
rus; that they were besieged by 
Xerxés, and that Megabyzus son 
of Zopyrus caused the city to be 
taken by practising that very stra- 
tagem which Herodotus ascribes 
to Zopyrus himself (Persica, o. 
20-22). 
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habitants were left in the dismantled city, fifty thousand 
women being levied by assessment upon the neighbouring 
provinces, to supply the place of the women strangled 
when it first revolted. Zopyrus was appointed satrap of 
the territory for life, with enjoyment of its entire revenues, 
receiving besides every additional reward which it was in 
the power of Darius to bestow, and generous assurances 
from the latter that he would rather have Zopyrus without 
wounds than the possession of Babylon. I have already 
intimated in a former chapter that the demolition of the 
walls here mentioned is not to be regarded as complete 
and continuous, nor was there any necessity that it should 


be so. 


This seems inconsistent with the 
fact, that Megabyzus was general 
of the Persian army in Egypt in 
the war with the Athenians, about 
460 B.oO. (Diodor. Sic. xi. 75-77). 
He would hardly have been sent 
on active service had he been so 
fearfully mutilated: moreover, the 
whole story of Ktésias appears to 
me far less probable than that of 
Herodotus; for on this, as on other 
occasions, to blend the two toge- 
ther is impossible. 

1 Herodot. iii. 159, 160. “From 
the women thus introduced (says 
Herodotus) the present Babyloni- 
ans are sprung.” 

To crucify subdued revolters by 
thousands is, fortunately, so little 
in harmony with modern European 
manners, that it may not be amiss 
to strengthen the confidence of the 
reader in the accuracy of Herodo- 
tus, by producing an analogous 
narrative of incidents far more 
recent. Voltaire gives, from the 
MS. of General Lefort, one of the 
principal and confidential officers 
of Peter the Great, the following 
account of the suppression of the 
revolted Strelitzes at Moscow in 
1698: these Strelitzes were the old 
native militia or Janissaries of the 
Russian Czars, opposed to all the 
reforms of Peter, 


Partial demolition would be quite sufficient to 


“Pour étouffer ces troubles, le 
crar part secrétement de Vienne, 
arrive enfin & Moscou, et surprend 
tout le monde par sa présence: il 
récompense les troupes qui ont 
vaincu les Strélitz: les prisons 
étaient pleines de ces malheureux. 
Si leur crime était grand, le cha- 
timent le fut aussi, Leurs chefs, 
plusieurs officiers, et quelques 
prétres, furent condamnés a la 
mort: quelques-uns furent roués, 
deux femmes enterrées vives. On 
pendit autour des murailles de la 
ville et on fit périr dans d'autres 
supplices deux mille Strélitz : leurs 
corps restérent deux jours exposés 
sur les grands chemins, et surtout 
autour du monastére ot résidaient 
les princesses Sophie et Eudoxe. 
On érigea des colonnes de pierre 
ou le crime et le chatiment furent 
gravés. Un trés-grand nombre qui 
avaient leurs femmes et Jeurs en- 
fans furent dispersés avec leurs 
familles dans la Sibérie, dans le 
royaume d’Astrakhan, dans le pays 
d’Azof: par la du moins leur pu- 
nition fut utile a l'état: ils servi- 
rent a défricher des terres qui 
manquaient d’habitans et de cul- 
ture.” (Voltaire, Histoire de Russie, 
part i. ch. x. tom. 31. of the Cu- 
vres Complétes de Voltaire, p. 148, 
ed. Paris, 1825.) 
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leave the city without defence; and the description given 
by Herodotus of the state of things as they stood at the 
time of his visit, proves that portions of the walls yet sub- 
sisted. One circumstance is yet to be added in reference 
to the subsequent condition of Babylon under the Persian 
empire. The city with the territory belonging to it con- 
stituted a satrapy, which not only paid a larger tribute 
(one thousand Euboic talents of silver) and contributed 
a much larger amount of provisions in kind for the 
maintenance of the Persian court, than any other among 
the twenty satrapies of the empire, but furnished besides 
an annual supply of five hundred eunuch youths.1 We 
may presume that this was intended in part as a punish- 
ment for the past revolt, since the like obligation was 
not imposed upon any other satrapy. 

Thus firmly established on the throne, Darius 
Organiza- occupied it for thirty-six years. His reign was 
tion of one of organization, different from that of his 
the Per- . : 
sian empire two predecessors; a difference which the Per- 
by Darius. gians well understood and noted, calling Cyrus 
the father, Kambysés the master, and Darius the retail- 
trader or huckster.? In the mouth of the Persians this 
latter epithet must be construed as no insignificant com- 
pliment, since it intimates that he was the first to introduce 
some methodical order into the imperial administration 
and finances, Under the two former kings there was no 
definite amount of tribute levied upon the subject pro- 
vinces. They furnished what were called presents, subject 
to no fixed limit except such as might be satisfactory to 
the satrap in each district. But Darius—succeeding as 
he did to Smerdis, who had rendered himself popular with 
the provinces by large financial exemptions, and having 
farther to encounter jealousy and dissatisfaction from 
Persians, his former equals in rank—probably felt it 
expedient to relieve the provinces from the burden of un- 
defined exactions. He distributed the whole empire into 


1 Herodot, ifi. 92. deceiver generally: see Etymolo- 

2 Herodot. iii, 89. What thePer- gic. Magn. p. 490, 11, and Suidas, 
sian denomination was, which Hee v. Kényiog. ‘0 8 Aleyurog ta dd- 
rodotus or his informants trans- ia navta xahet xdnnjra—“Karnhe 
lated xdnnhoc, we do not know; xpoopépwy teyvypata.” (Alschylus, 
but this latter word was used often Fragment. 328, ed. Dindorf: com- 
by Greeks to signify a cheat or pare Euripid. Hippolyt. 953.) 
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twenty departments, imposing upon each a fixed annual 
tax, and a fixed contribution for the maintenance of the 
court. This must doubtless have been a great improvement, 
though the limitation of the sum which the Great King 
at Susa would require, did not at all prevent the satrap 
in his own province from indefinite requisitions beyond 
it. The satrap was a little king, who acted nearly as he 
pleased in the internal administration of his province, 
subject only to the necessity of sending up the imperial 
tribute, of icepine off foreign enemies, and of furnishing 
an adequate military contingent for the foreign enterprises 
of the Great King. To every satrap was attached a royal 
secretary or comptroller of the revenue,! who probably 
managed the imperial finances in the province, and to 
whom the court of Susa might perhaps look as a watch 
upon the satrap himself. It is not to be supposed that 
the Persian authorities in any province meddled with the 
details of taxation or contribution, as they bore upon in- 
dividuals. The court having fixed the entire sum payable 
by the satrapy in the aggregate, the satrap or the secretary 
apportioned it eae the various component districts, 
towns, or provinces, leaving to the local authorities in 
each of these latter the task of assessing it upon individual 
inhabitants. From necessity, therefore, as well as from 
indolence of temper and political incompetence, the Per- 
sians were compelled to respect the authorities which they 
found standing both in town and country, and to leave in 
their hands a large measure of genuine influence; frequently 
overruled indeed by oppressive interference on the part 
of the satrap, whenever any of his passions prompted— 
but never entirely supersoded. In the important towns 
and stations, Persian garrisons were usually kept, and 
against the excesses of the military there was probably 
little or no protection to the subject people. Yet still 
the provinvial governments were allowed to continue, and 
often even the petty kings who had governed separate 
districts during their state of independence prior to the 


4 Herodot. iii.128. Thisdivision Zumpt). The present Turkish go- 


of power, and double appointment 
by the Great King, appears to have 
been retained until the close of 
the Persian empire: see Quintus 
Curtius, v. 1, 17-20 (v. 3, 19-21, 


VOL. IV. 


vernment nominates a Defterdar 
as finance administrator in each 
province, with authority derived 
directly from itself, and professe 
edly independent of the Pacha. 


M 
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Persian conquest, retained their title and dignity as 
tributaries to the court of Susa.1 The empire of the Great. 
King was thus an aggregate of heterogeneous elements, 
connected together by no tie except that of common fear 
and subjection—noway coherent nor self-supporting, nor 
ervaded by any common system or spirit of nationality. 
t resembled in its main political features, the Turkish 
and Persian empires of the present day, ? though distinguish- 
ed materially by the many differences arising out of 
Mahometanism and Christianity, and perhaps hardly 
reaching the same extreme of rapacity, corruption, and 
cruelty in detail. 
Darius distributed the Persian empire into twenty 
satrapies, each including a certain continuous 


Twenty : : ‘ 4 . 
satrapies territory. and one or more nations inhabiting it, 
with o the names of which Herodotus sets forth. The 
fixed tri- 

pute ap- amount of tribute payable by each satrapy was 
portioned determined: payable in gold, according to the 
to each. 


Euboic talent, by the Indians in the eastern- 
most satrapy—ain silver, according to the Babylonian or 
larger talent, by the remaining nineteen. Herodotus com- 
putes the ratio of gold to silver as 13:1. From the nine- 
teen satrapies which paid in silver, there was levied annu- 
‘ally the sum of 7740 Babylonian talents, equal to some- 
thing about 2,964,000/. sterling: from the Indians, who 
alone paid in gold, there was received a sum equal (at the 
rate of 1 : 13) to 4680 Euboic talents of silver, or to about: 
1,290,0007. sterling. To explain how it happened that 


4 Herodot. iii. 15. 

2 Respecting the administration 
of the modern Persian empire, see 
Kinneir, Geograph. Memoir of Per- 
sia, pp. 29, 43, 47. 

* Herodot. iii. 95. The text of 
Herodotus contains an erroneous 
summing up of items, which crit- 
ics have no means of correcting 
with certainty. Nor is it possible 
to trust the large sum which he 
alleges to have been levied from 
the Indians, though all the other 
items, included in the nineteen 
silver-paying divisions, seem with- 
in the probable truth. Indeed both 
BRennell and Robertson think the 


total too small: the charges on 
some of the satrapies are decidedly 
smaller than the reality. 

The vast sum of 50,000 talents 
is said to have been found by 
Alexander the Great laid up by 
successive kings at Susa alone, 
besides the treasures at Persepolis, 
Pasargade, and elsewhere (Arrian. 
iii. 16, 22; Plutarch, Alexand. 87) 
Presuming these talentg to be Ba- 
bylonian or Aiginewan talents (in 
the proportion 5:8 to Attic ta- 
lents), 50,000 talents would be 
equal to £19,000,000 sterling: if 
they were Attic talents, it would 
be equal to £11,600,000 sterling. 
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this one satrapy was charged with a sum equal to two- 
fifths of the aggregate charge on the other nineteen, He- 
rodotus dwells upon the vast population, the extensive 
territory, and the abundant produce in gold, among those 
whom he calls Indians—the easternmost inhabitants of the 
earth, since beyond them there was nothing but uninhabit- 
able sand—reaching, as far as we can make it out, from 
Baktria southward along the Indus to its mouth, but how 
far eastward we cannot determine. Darius is said to have 
undertaken an expedition against them and subdued them. 
Moreover, he is a to have constructed and despatch- 
ed vessels down the Indus, from the city of Kaspatyri 
and the territory of the Paktyes, in its upper regions, all 
the way down to its mouth: then into the Indian Ocean, 
round the peninsula of Arabia, and up the Red Sea to 
Egypt. The ships were commanded by a Greek—Skylax, 
of Karyanda on the south-western coast of Asia Minor;1 


The statements of Diodorus give 
even much larger sums (xvii. 66- 
71: compare Curtius, v. 2, 8; v. 6, 
9; Strabo, xv. p. 730). It is plain 
hat the numerical affirmations 
were different in different authors, 
and one cannot pretend to pro- 
nounce on the trustworthiness of 
such large figures without know- 
ing more of the original returns 
on which they were founded. That 
there were prodigious sums of gold 
and silver, is quite unquestionable. 
Respecting the statement of the 
Persian revenue given by Hero- 
‘dotus, see Boeckh, Metrologie, ch. 
v1, 2. 

Amedée Jaubert, in 1806, esti- 
mated the population of the mod- 
ern Persian empire at about 
7,000,000 souls; of which about 
6,000,000 settled population, the 
rest nomadic: he also estimated 
the Schah’s revenue at about 
2,000,000 tomans, or £1,500,000 
sterling. Others calculated the 
population higher, at nearer 
12,050,000 souls. Kinneir gives the 
revenue at something more than 
# 8,000,000 sterling: he thinks that 


the whole territory between the 
Euphratés and the Indus does not 
contain above 18,000,000 of souls 
(Geogr. Memoir of Persia, p. 44- 
47: compare Ritter, West-Asien, 
Abtheil. it. Abschn. iv. p. 879- 
889). 

The modern Persian empire con- 
tains not so much as the eastern 
half of the ancient, which covered 
all Asiatic Turkey and Egypt be- 
sides. 

1 Herodot. ii. 102, iv. 44. See 
the two Excursus of Babr on these 
two chapters, vol. ii. p. 648-671 of 
his edit. of Herodotus, 

It certainly is singular that nei- 
ther Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, nor 
Aristobulus, nor Arrian, take any 
notice of this remarkable voyage 
distinctly asserted by Herodotus 
to have been accomplished. Such 
silence however affords no suffi- 
cient reason for calling the narra- 
tive in question. The attention of 
the Persian kings, successors to 
Darius, came to be far more ocen- 
pied with the western than with 
the eastern portions of their em- 
pire. 


M 2 
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who, if this statement be correct, executed a scheme of 
nautical enterprise not only one hundred and seventy years 
earlier, but also far more extensive, than the famous voyage 
of Nearchus, admiral of Alexander the Great, who only 
went from the Indus to the Persian Gulf. The eastern 
portions of the Persian empire remained so unknown and 
unvisited until the Macedonian invasion, that we are unable 
to criticise the isolated statements of Herodotus. None 
of the Persian kings subsequent to Darius appear to have 
visited them, and whether the prodigious sum demandable 
from them according to the Persian rent-roll was ever re- 
gularly levied, may reasonably be doubted. At the same 
time, we may readily believe that the mountains in the 
northern parts of Persian India (Cabul and Little Thibet) 
were at that time extremely productive in gold, and that 
quantities of that metal, such as now appear almost fabu- 
lous, may have been often obtained. It seems that the 
produce of gold in all parts of the earth, as far as hither- 
to known, 1s obtained exclusively near the surface; so 
that a country once rich in that metal may well have been 
exhausted of its whole supply, and left at a later period 
without any gold at all. 

Of the nineteen silver-paying satrapies, the most heavi- 
iseat ly imposed was Babylonia, which poe 1000 
uponthe talents. The next in amount of charge was 
different —_ Egypt, paying 700 talents, besides the produce 
server’ of the fish from the lake of Moris: the remain- 
ing satrapies varied in amount, down as low as 170 talents, 
which was the sum charged on the seventh satrapy (in the 
enumeration of Herodotus) comprising the Sattagyda, the 
Gandarii, the Dodike, and the Aparyte. The Ionians, 
AXolians, Magnesians on the Meander and on Mount Sipy- 
lus, Karians, ae , Milyans, and Pamphylians—including 
the coast of Asia Minor southward of Kané, and from 
thence round the southern promontory to Phasélis—were 
rated as one division, paying 400 talents. Yet we may 
be sure that much more than this was really taken from 
the people, when we read that Magnesia alone afterwards 

aid to Themistoklés a revenue of 50 talents annually. 

he Mysians and Lydians were included, with some others, 

in another division; and the Hellespontine Greeks in a 

third, with Phrygians, Bithynians, Paphlagonians, Marian« 
1 Thucyd. i, 138, 
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dynians, and Syrians, paying 360 talents—nearly the same 
as was paid by Syria proper, Phenicia and Judea, with 
the island of Cyprus. Independent of this regular tribute, 
with the undefined sums extorted over and above it,1 there 
were some dependent nations, which, though exempt from 
tribute, furnished occasional sums called presents, Far- 
ther contributions were exacted for the maintenance of 
the vast suite who always personally attended the king. 
One entire third of this last burden was borne by Baby- 
lonia alone in consequence of its exuberant fertility:2 it 
was paid in produce, as indeed the peculiar productions 
of every part of the empire seem to have been sent up for 
the regal consumption. 

However imperfectly we are now able to follow the 
geographical distribution of the subject nations 
as given by Herodotus, it is extremely valuable 
as the only professed statistics remaining, of the 
entire Persian empire. The arrangement of 
satrapies, which he describes, underwent modi- 
fication in subsequent times; at least it does not 
harmonise with various statements in the Ana- 
basis of Xenophon, and in other authors who recount Per- 
sian affairs belonging to the fourth century z.c. But we 
find in no other author except Herodotus any entire survey 
and distribution of the empire. It is indeed a new ten- 
dency which now manifests itself in the Persian Darius, 
compared with his predecessors: not simply to conquer, to 
extort, and to give away—but to do all this with something 
like method and system,? and to define the obligations of 
the satraps towards Susa. Another remarkable example 
of the same tendency is to be found in the fact, that Darius 
was the first Persian king who coined money. His coin 
both in gold and silver, the Daric, was the earliest produce 
of a Persian mint.4 The revenue, as brought to Susa in 


Organizing 
tendency of 
Darius— 
first 
imperial 
coinage— 
imperial 
roads and 
posts. 


1 Herodot, iji, 117, 

2 Herodot. i. 192. Oogmpare the 
description of the dinner and sup- 
per of the Great King, in Polyax- 
nus, iv. 8, 32; also Ktésias and 
Deindn ap. Atheneum, ii. p. 67. 

* Plato, Legg. iii. 12. p. 695. 

* Herodot. iv. 166; Plutarch, Ki- 
mon, 10. 

The gold Daric, of the weight of 


two Attic drachme (Stater Dari- 
cus), equivalent to 20 Attic silver 
drachmex (Xenoph. Anab. i, 7, 18), 
would be about 16s. 3d. English. 
But it seems doubtful whether that 
ratio between gold and silver (10:1) 
can be reckoned upon as the ordi- 
nary ratio in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.O. Mr. Hussey calcu- 
lates the golden Daric as equal to 
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metallic money of various descriptions, was melted down 
separately, and poured in a fluid state into jars or earthen- 
ware vessels, hen the metal had cooled and hardened, 
the jar was broken, leaving a standing solid mass from 
which portions were cut off as the occasion required.1 And 
in addition to these administrative, financial, and monetary 
arrangements, of which Darius was the first originator, we 
may probably ascribe to him the first introduction of that 
system of roads, resting-places, and permanent relays of 
couriers, which connected both Susa and Ekbatana with 
the distant portions of the empire. Herodotus describes 
in considerable detail the imperial road from Sardis to 
Susa, a journey of ninety days, crossing the Halys, the 
Euphratés, the Tigris, the Greater and Lesser Zab, the 
Gyndés, and the Choaspés. In his time it was kept in ex- 


cellent order, with convenience for travellers.? 
It was Darius also who first completed the conquest 


Island of 
Samos—its 
condition 
at the 
accession 
of Darius. 
Polykratés. 


of the Ionic Greeks by the acquisition of the 
important island of Samos. That island had 
maintained its independence, at the time when 
the Persian general Harpagus effected the con- 

uest of Jonia, and even when Chios and Lesbos 
submitted. The Persians had no fleet to attack 


it; nor had the Phenicians yet been oven to round the 
Triopian cape. Indeed the depression which overtook the 


#1 1e. 8d. English (Hussey, Essay 
on the Ancient Weights and Money, 
Oxford 1836, ch. iv. s. 8. p. 68; ch. 
vii. s. 8. p. 103). 

I cannot think, with Mr. Hussey, 
that there is any reason for be- 
lieving either the name or the coin 
Daric to be older than Darius son 
of Hystaspés. Compare Boeckh, 
Metrologie, ix. 5. p. 129. 

Particular statements respecting 
the value of gold and silver, as 
exchanged one against the other, 
are to be received with some re- 
serve as the basis of any general 
estimate, since we have not the 
means of comparing a great many 
such statements together. For the 
process of coinage was imperfectly 
performed, and the different pieces, 


both of gold and silver, in circula- 
tion, differed materially in weight 
one with the other. Herodotus 
gives the ratio of gold to silver 
as 13:1. 

} Herodot. iii. 96- 

? Herodot, v. 52-53; viii, 98. &I¢ 
appears to be a favourite idea with 
all barbarous princes, that the 
badness of the roads adds consider- 
ably to the natural strength of their 
dominions. ‘Ihe Turks and Persi- 
ans are undoubtedly of this opin- 
jon: the public highways are 
therefore neglected, and particul- 
arly so towards the frontiers.” 
(Kinneir, Geog. Mem. of Pers. p. 43.) 

The description of Herodotus 
contrasts favourably with the pio- 
ture here given by Mr. Kinneir. 
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other cities of Ionia tended rather to the aggrandisement 
of Samos, under the energetic and unscrupulous despotism 
of Polykratés. That ambitious Samian, about ten years 
after the conquest of Sardis by Cyrus (seemingly between 
536-532 B.c.), contrived toseize by force or fraud the govern- 
ment of his native island, with the aid of his brothers Pan- 
tagnétus and Sylosén, and a small band of conspirators. 
At first the three brothers shared the supreme power; but 
presently Polykratés put to death Pantagnétus, banished 
Sylosén, and made himself despot alone. In this station 
his ambition, his perfidy, and his good fortune were alike 
remarkable. He conquered several of the neighbourin 
islands, and even some towns on the mainland: he carrie 
on successful war against Milétus, and signally defeated the 
Lesbian ships which came to assist Milétus: he got together 
a force of one hundred armed ships called pentekonters, 
and one thousand mercenary bowmen—aspiring to nothing 
less than the dominion of Ionia, with the islands in the 
igean. Alike terrible to friend and foe by his indiscri- 
minate spirit of aggression, he acquired a naval power 
which seems at that time to have been the greatest in the 
Grecian world.2,) He had been in intimate alliance with 
Amasis king of Egypt, who however ultimately broke with 
him. Considering his behaviour towards allies, this rupture 
is not at all surprising; but Herodotus ascribes it to the 
alarm which Amasis conceived at the uninterrupted and 
superhuman good fortune of Polykratés—a degree of good 
fortune sure to draw down ultimately corresponding inten- 
sity of suffering from the hands of the envious gods. Indeed 
Herodotus—deeply penetrated with this belief in an ever- 
present Nemesis, which allows no man to be very happy, 
or long happy, with impunity—throws it into the form of 
an epistolary warning from Amasis to Polykratés, advising 
him to inflict upon himself some seasonable mischief or 
suffering; in order, if possible, to avert the ultimate judge- 
ment—to let blood in time, so that the plethora of hap- 
piness might not end in apoplexy.3 Pursuant to such 
counsel, Polykratés threw into the sea a favourite ring of 
matchless price and beauty; but unfortunately, in a few 


3 Herodot. iii. 120, ybat ror toradrarcs makQatcs xpocnt- 
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days, the ring re-appeared in the belly ofa fine fish, which 
a fisherman had sent to him asa present. Amasis, now 
forewarned that the final apoplexy was inevitable, broke 
off the alliance with Polykratés without delay. This well- 
known story, interesting as evidence of ancient belief, is 
not less to be noted as showing the power of that belief to 
beget fictitious details out of real characters, such as I have 
already touched upon in the history of Solon and Croesus, 

and elsewhere. 
The facts mentioned by Herodotus rather lead us to 
believe that it was Polykratés, who, with charac- 


aelnaha teristic faithlessness, broke off his friendship 


Amasis with Amasis;! finding it suitable to his policy 
Bos aad to cultivate the alliance of Kambysés, when that 
allies him- prince was preparing for his invasion of Egypt. 
Kambyses. ik that invasion the Ionic subjects of Persia were 


called upon to serve, and Polykratés deeming it 
a good opportunity to rid himself of some Samian mal- 
contents, sent to the Persian king to tender auxiliaries from 
himself. Kambysés eagerly caught at the prospect of aid 
from the first naval potentate in the Agean; upon which 
forty Samian triremes were sent to the Nile, having on 
board the suspected persons, as well as conveying a secret 
request to the Persian king that they might never be suf- 
fered to return. Either they never went to Egypt, however, 
or they found means to escape: very contradictory stories 
had reached Herodotus. But they certainly returned to 
Samos, attacked Polykratés at home, and were driven off 
by his superior force without making any impression. 
hereupon they repaired to Sparta to entreat assistance. ? 
We may here notice the gradually increasing tendency 

in the Grecian world to recognise Sparta as 
something like a head, protector, or referee, in 
cases either of foreign danger or internal dispute. The 
earliest authentic instance known to us, of application to 
Sparta in this character, is that of Croesus against Cyrus; 
next, that of the Ionic Greeks against the latter: the in- 
stance of the Samians now before us, is the third. The 
important events connected with, and consequent upon, the 
expulsion of the Peisistratide from Athens, manifesting 
yet more formally the headship of Sparta, occur fifteen 
years after the present event; they have been already re- 


1 Herodot. iii. 44. 2 Herodot. ili. 44. 
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counted in a previous chapter, and serve as a farther proof 
of progress in the same direction. To watch the growth 
of these new political habits is essertial to a right under- 
standing of Grecian history. 
| On reaching Sparta, the Samian exiles, borne down 
with despondency and suffering, entered at large into the 
particulars of their case. Their long speaking annoyed 
instead of moving the Spartans, who said, or are made to 
say—‘“We have forgotten the first part ofthe , 1... 
speech, and the last part is unintelligible to us.” oxiles, ex- 
Upon which the Samians appeared the next day polled by 

; . : olykratés 
simply with an empty wallet,saying—“Our wallet appiy to ’ 
has no meal in it.” “Your wallet is superfluous” Sparta for 
(said the Spartans); 7. ¢. the words would have 
been sufficient without it.1 The aid which they implored 
was granted. 

We are told that both the Jacedemonians and the 
Corinthians—who joined them in the expedition now 
contemplated—had separate grounds of quarrel with the 
Samians,? which operated as a more powerful motive than 
the simple desire to aid the suffering exiles. But it rather 
seems that the subsequent Greeks generally construed the 
Lacedemonian interference against Polykratés as an ex- 
ample of standing Spartan hatred against despots. Indeed 
the only facts which we know, to sustain this anti-despotic 
sentiment for which the Lacedemonians had credit, are, 
their proceedings against Polykratés and Hippias: there 
may have been other cases, but we cannot specify them 
with certainty. However this may be, a joint ne Lace- 
Lacedemonian and Corinthian forceaccompanied d#monians 
the exiles back to Samos, and assailed Polykratés ue 
in the city: they did their best to capture it, for are re- 
forty days, and were at one time on the point of P™*°® 
succeeding, but were finally obliged to retire without 
any success. “The city would have been taken,” says 
Herodotus, “if all the Lacedzemonians had acted like Archias 
and Lyképas”—who, pressing closely upon the retreating 
Samians, were shut within the town-gates, and perished. 
The historian had heard this exploit in personal conversa- 
tion with Archias, grandson of the person above-mentioned, 
in the deme Pitana at Sparta—whose father had been 
named Samius, and who respected the Samians above any 


4 Herodot, ili. 46, tp Qudrdxm neptelpvaclar. ® Herodot. iii, 47, 48, 52. | 
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other Greeks, because they had bestowed upon the two 
brave warriors, slain within their town, an honourable and 

ublic funeral. It is rarely that Herodotus thus specifies 

is informants: had he done so more frequently, the value 
as well as the interest of his history would have been 
materially increased. 

On the retirement of the Lacedzemonian force, the 
ae Samian exiles were left destitute; and lookin 
ack on ‘ 
Siphnos by Out for some community to plunder, weak as wel 
the Samian as rich, they pitched upon the island of Siphnos. 
aera The Siphnians of that day were the wealthiest 
islanders in the Augean, from the productiveness of their 
gold and silver mines,—the produce of which was annually 
distributed among the citizens, reserving a tithe for the 
Delphian temple.2 Their treasure-chamber was amon 
the most richly-furnished of which that holy place soutd 
boast, and they themselves probably, in these times of 
early prosperity, were numbered among the most brilliant 
of the Ionic visitors at the Delian festival. The Samians, 
landing at Siphnos, demanded a contribution, under the 
name of a loan, of ten talents. Upon refusal, they pro- 
ceeded to ravage the island, inflicting upon the inhabitants 
a severe defeat, and ultimately extorting from them 100 
talents. They next purchased from the inhabitants of 
Hermioné, in the Argolic peninsula, the neighbouring 
island of Hydrea, famous in modern Greek warfare. Yet 
it appears that their plans must have been subsequently 
-changed, for instead of occupying it, they placed it under 
the care of the Troezenians, and repaired themselves to 
Krete, for the purpose of expelling the Zakynthian settlers 
at Kydénia. In this they succeeded, and were induced to 
establish themselves in that place; but after they had 
remained there five years, the Kretans obtained naval aid 
from gina, whereby the place was recovered, and the 
Samian intruders finally sold into slavery.3 
Such was the melancholy end of the enemies of Poly- 

Prosperity kratés. Meanwhile that despot himself was 
of Po- more powerful and prosperous than ever. Samos 
lykratés. under him was “the first of all cities, Hellenic 
or barbaric.”4 The great works admired by Herodotus in 


4 Herodot. iii. 54-56. * Herodot. iii. 38, 59, 
® Herodot. iii. 57. vnowtéwy pd- * Herodot. iii. 189. nodlwy ag sy 
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the island '—an aqueduct for the city, tunnelled through a 
mountain for the length of seven furlongs—a mole to 
protect the harbour, two furlongs long and twenty fathoms 
deep and the vast temple of Héré—may probably have 
been enlargedand completed, if not begun, byhim. Aristotle 
quotes the public works of Polykratés as instances of the 
profound policy of despots, to occupy as well as to impo- 
verish their subjects.2 The earliest of all Grecian thalas- 
sokrats, or sea-kings—master of the greatest naval force 
in the Afigean, as well as of many among its islands—he 
displayed his love of letters by friendship to Anakreon, and 
his piety by consecrating to the Delian Apollo? the neigh- 
bouring island of Rhéneia. But while thus outshining all 
his contemporaries, victorious over Sparta and Corinth, 
and projecting farther aggrandisement, he was precipitated 
on a sudden into the abyss of ruin;4 and that too, as if to 
demonstrate unequivocally the agency of the envious gods, 
not from the revenge of any of his numerous victims, but 
from the gratuitous malice of a stranger whom he had never 
wronged and never evenseen. The Persian satrap Orcetés, 
on the neighbouring mainland, conceived an implacable 
hatred against him: no one could tell why—for he had no 
design of attacking the island; and the trifling reasons 
conjecturally assigned, only prove that the real reason, 
whatever it might be, was unknown. Availing himself of 
the notorious ambition and cupidity of Polykratés, Orcetés 
sent to Samos a messenger, pretending that his life was 
menaced by Kambysés, and that he wag anxious to make 
his escape with his abundant treasures. He proposed to 
Polykratés a share in this treasure, sufficient to make him 
master of all Greece, as far as that object could be achieved 
by money, provided the Samian prince would come over to 
convey him away. Meandrius, secretary of Poly- 1. i, sain 
kratés, was sent over to Magnésia on the Meander py the Per- 
to make inquiries. He there saw the satrap sian satrap 
with eight large coffers full of gold—or rather 

oppareney so, being in reality full of stones, with a layer 
of gold at the top'—tied up ready for departure. The 


1 Herodot. iii. 60. ® Thucyd. i. 14. iii. 104. 

* Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 4 cay mepl 4 Herodot, iii. 120. 
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cupidity of Polykratés was not proof against so rich a bait. 
He crossed over to Magnésia with a considerable suite, and 
thus cameinto the power of Orcetés, in spite of the warnings 
of his prophets and the agony of his terrified daughter, to 
whom his approaching fate had been revealed in a dream. 
The satrap slew him and crucified his body; releasing all 
the Samians who accompanied him, with an intimation that 
they ought to thank him for procuring them a free govern- 
ment—but retaining both the foreigners and the slaves as 
prisoners.t The death of Orcetés himself, which ensued 
shortly afterwards, has already been described: it is con- 
sidered by Herodotus as a judgement for his flagitious deed 
in the case of Polykratés.? 

At the departure of the latter from Samos, in antici- 
pelon of a speedy return, Mzeandrius had been left as his 
ieutenant at Samos; and the unexpected catastrophe of 
Polykratés filled him with surprise and consternation. 
Though possessed of the fortresses, the soldiers, and the 


treasures, which had constituted the machinery of his 
Meandrius, powerful master, he knew the risk of trying to 
lieutenant employ them on his own account. Partly from 
tés in Sa. this apprehension, partly from the genuine 
mos—he 


desires to 
establish a 
free govern- 
ment after 
the death 
of Polykra- 
tés—con- 
duct of the 
Samians. 


political morality which prevailed with more or 
less force in every Grecian bosom, he resolved to 
lay down his authority and enfranchise the island, 
“He wished (says the historian in a remarkable 
phrase3) to act like the justest of men; but he was 
not allowed to do so.” His first proceeding was 
toerect inthe suburbs an altar, in honour of Zeus 


Eleutherius, and to enclose a piece of ground as precinct, 
which still existed inthe time of Herodotus; henext convened 
an assembly of the Samians. “You know (said he) that the 
whole power of Polykratésis now in my hands, and that there 
is nothing to hinder me from continuing to rule over you. 
Nevertheless what I condemn in another I will not do 
myself, and I have always disapproved of Polykratés, and 
others like him, for seeking to rule over men as good as 
themselves. Now that Polykratés has come to the end of 
his destiny, I at once lay down the command, and proclaim 


1 Herodot. iii, 124, 125. 

2 Werodot. iii. 126. ‘Opoiten Tlodv- 
upateos tiaes p27) /Hov. 
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among you equal law; reserving to myself as privileges, 
first, six talents out of the treasures of Polykratés—next, 
the hereditary priesthood of Zeus Eleutherius for myself 
and my descendants for ever. To him I have just set 
apart a sacred precinct, as the God of that freedom which 
1 now hand over to you.” 

This reasonable and generous proposition fully justifies 
the epithet of Herodotus. But very differently was it 
received by the Samian hearers, One of the chief men 
among them, Telesarchus, exclaimed with the applause of 
the rest, “You rule us, low-born and scoundrel as you are! 
you are not worthy to rule: don’t think of that, but give us 
some account of the money which you have been handling.” ! 

Such an unexpected reply caused a total revolution 
in the mind of Meandrius. It left him no choice but to 
maintain dominion at all hazards, which he resolved to do. 
Retiring into the acropolis under pretence of preparing 
his money accounts for examination, he sent for Telesar- 
chus and his chief political enemies, one by one—intimating 
that the accounts were open to inspection. As fastas 
they arrived they were put in chains, while Meandrius 
remained in theacropolis, with hissoldiers and his treasures, 
as the avowed successor of Polykratés. After a short 
hour of insane boastfulness, the Samians found themselves 
again enslaved. “It seemed (says Herodotus) that they 
were not willing to be free.”2 

We cannot but contrast their conduct on this occasion 
with that of the Athenians about twelve years afterwards, 
on the expulsion of Hippias, which has been yanarius 
recounted in a previous chapter. The position becomes 
of the Samians was far the more favourable of §°P°*, 
the two, for the quiet and successful working of between 
a free government; since they hadthe advantage ‘he Athe: 
ofa voluntary as wellasasincereresignation from the Sa- 
the actual despot. Yet the thirst for reactionary ™*"* 
investigation prevented them even from taking a reason- 
able estimate of their own power of enforcing it. They 
passed at once from extreme subjection to overbearing 
and ruinous rashness. Whereas the Athenians, under 


* Herodot. iii. 142. "AXN’ 0d8 ov Bxwe Adyov Sweets tay aveyelor- 
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circumstances far less promising, avoided the fata] mistake 
of sacrificing the prospects of the future to recollections 
of the past; showed themselves both anxious to acquire 
the rights, and willing to perform the obligations, ofa free 
community; listened to wise counsels, maintained unanim- 
ous action, and overcame by heroic effort forces very 

reatly superior. If we compare the reflections of Hero- 
poe on the one case and on the other,! we shall be 
struck with the difference which those reflections imply 
between the Athenians and the Samians—a difference 

artly referable, doubtless, to the pure Hellenism of the 
ormer, contrasted with the half-Asiatised Hellenism of 
the latter—but also traceable in a great degree to the 
preliminary lessons of the Solonian constitution, overlaid, 
but not extinguished, during the despotism of the Peisis- 
tratids which followed. 

The events which succeeded in Samos are little better 
than a series of crimes and calamities. The prisoners, 
whom Meandrius had detained in the acropolis, were slain 
during his dangerous illness, by his brother Lykarétus, 
under the idea that this would enable him more easily to 
seize the sceptre. But Meandrius recovered, and must 
have continued as despot for a year or two. It was however 
a weak despotism, contested more or less in the island, 
and very different from the iron hand of Polykratés. In 
this untoward condition the Samians were surprised by 
the arrival of a new claimant for their sceptre and acro- 
polis—and what was much more formidable, a Persian 
army to back him. 

Sylosén the brother of Polykratés, having taken part 

originally in his brother’s conspiracy and usur- 
eal 4¢ pation, had been at first allowed to share the 
Polykratés, fruits of it, but quickly found himself banished. 
lands with Tn this exile he remained during the whole life 
army in = of Polykratés, and until the accession of Darius 
hie to the Persian throne, which followed about a 

year after the death of Polykratés. He happened 
to be at Memphis in Egypt during the time when Kam- 
bysés was there with his conquering army, and when 
Darius, then a Persian of little note, was serving among 
his guards. Sylosén was walking in the agora of Memphis, 
wearing ascarlet cloak, to which Darius took a great fancy, 


1 Herodot. v. 78. and iii. 142. 148, 
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and proposed to buy it. A divine inspiration prompted 
Sylosén to reply,! “I cannot for any price sell it; but I 
give it you for ne if it must be yours.” Darius 
thanked him and accepted the cloak; and for some years 
the donor accused himself of a silly piece of good nature,? 
But as events came round, Sylosén at length heard with 
surprise that the unknown Persian, whom he had presented 
with the cloak at Memphis, was installed as king in the 
palace at Susa. He went thither, proclaimed himself as 
‘a Greek, the benefactor of the new king, and was admitted 
to the regal presence. Darius had forgotten his person, 
but perfectly remembered the adventure of the cloak, when 
it was brought to his mind—and showed himself forward 
to requite, on the scale becoming the Great King, former 
favours, though small, rendered to the simple soldier at 
Memphis. Gold and silver were tendered to Sylosén in 
profusion, but he rejected them—requesting that the island 
of Samos might be conquered and handed over to him, 
without slaughter or enslavement of inhabitants. His 
request was complied with. Otanés, the originator of the 
conspiracy against Smerdis, was sent down to the coast of 
Ionia with an army, carried Sylosén over to Samos, and 
landed him unexpectedly on the island. 

Meeandrius was in no condition to resist the invasion, 
nor were the Samians generally disposed to sustain him. 
He accordingly concluded a convention with yo warins 
Otanés, whereby he agreed to make way for agrees to 
Sylosén, to evacuate the island, and to admit rbga ay 
the Persians at once into the city; retaining “°°” 
possession, however, for such time as might be necessary 
to embark his property and wcasures, of the acropolis, 
whichhada separate landing-place, and even a subterranean 
passage and secret portal for embarkation—probably one 
of the precautionary provisions of Polykratés. Otanés 
willingly granted these conditions, and himself with his 
principal officers entered the town, the army being quart- 
ered around; while Sylosén seemed on the point of ascend- 
ing the seat of his deceased brother without violence or 
bloodshed. But the Samians were destined to a fate 


' Herodot. ili. 199. ‘O 38 Zuroo@y, 2 Herodot. ili, 140. antoetatd of 
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more calamitous, Meandrius had a brother named Chari- 
laus, violent in his temper and half a madman, whom he 
was obliged to keep in confinement. This man, looking 
out of his chamber-window, saw the Persian officers seated 
peaceably throughout the town and even under the gates 
of the acropolis, unguarded, and relying upon the conven- 
tion: it seems that these were the chief officers whose rank 
gave them the privilege of being carried about on their 
seats.t The sight inflamed both his wrath and his insane 
ambition. He clamoured for liberty and admission to his 
brother, whom he reviled as a coward no less than a tyrant. 
“Here are you, worthless man, keeping me, your own 
brother, in a dungeon, though I have done no wrong 
worthy of bonds; while you do not dare to take your 
revenge on the Persians, who are casting you out as a 
houseless exile, and whom it would be so easy to put down. 
If you are afraid of them, give me your guards; I will 
make the Persians repent of their coming here, and I will 
send you safely out of the island forthwith.” 

Meandrius, on the point of quitting Samos for ever 
had little personal motive to care what became of the 


Many Per- population. He had probably never forgiven 
sian of’ __ them for disappointing his honourable inten- 
slaughter tions after the death of Polykratés, nor was he 
ofthe 8a- displeased to hand over to Sylosén an odious 


and blood-stained sceptre, which he foresaw 
would be the only consequence of his brother’s mad pro- 
ject. He therefore sailed away with his treasures, lea- 
ving the acropolis to his brother Charilaus; who immediate- 
ly armed the guards, sallied forth from his fortress, 
and attacked the unsuspecting Persians. Many of the 
great officers were slain without resistance before the 
army could be got together; but at length Otanés collected 
his troops and drove the assailants back into the acro- 
polis. While he immediately began the siege of that fort- 
ress, he also resolved, as Meandrius had foreseen, to take 
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a signal revenge for the treacherous slaughter of so many 
of his friends and companions. His army, no less incensed 
than himself, were directed to fall upon the Samian people 
and massacre them without discrimination—man and boy, 
on ground sacred as well as profane. The bloody order 
was too faithfully executed, and Samos was handed over 
to Sylosén, stripped of its male inhabitants.t Of Chari- 
laus and the acropolis we hear no farther: perhaps he and 
his guards may have escaped by sea. (ae ae the 
other brother of Meandrius, must have remained either 
in the service of Sylosén or in that of the Persians; for we 
find him some years afterwards entrusted by the latter 
with an important command. 

Sylosén was thus finally installed as despot of an 
island peopled chiefly, if not wholly, with women and 
children: we may however presume, that the deed gyjoson 
of blood has been described by the historian as despot at 
more sweeping than it really was. It seems **™°* 
nevertheless to have set heavily on the conscience of Ota- 
nés, who was induced some time afterwards, by a dream 
and by a painful disease, to take measures for repeopling 
the island. From whence the new population came, we 
are not told; but wholesale translations of inhabitants from 
one place to another were familiar to the mind of a Persian 
king or satrap. 

Meandrius, following the example of the previous 
Samian exiles under Polykratés, went to Sparta and sought 
aid for the purpose of re-establishing himself a pptica- 


at Samos. ut -the Lacedemonians had no ae of 
disposition to repeat an attempt which had be- to Sparta 


fore turned out so unsuccessfully, nor could for sid— 
he seduce king Kleomenés by the display of his *°™*°* 
treasures and finely-wrought gold plate. The king how- 
ever, not without fear that such seductions might win over 
some of the Spartan leading men, prevailed with the ephors 
to send Meandrius away.4 

Sylosén seems to have remained undisturbed at Samos, 
as a tributary of Persia, like the Ionic cities on the con- 
tinent: some years afterwards we find his son Avakés reign- 
ing in the island.s Strabo states that it was the harsh 
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rule of Sylosén which caused the depopulation of the 
island. But the cause just recounted out of Herodotus is 
both very different, and sufficiently plausible in itself; and 
as Strabo seems in the main to have derived his account 
from Herodotus, we may suppose that on this point he 
has incorrectly remembered his authority. ! 


1 Strabo, xiv. p. 658, He gives “Exytt ZuhoaWvtog edpvywoty, 
a proverbial phrase about the de- which is perfectly consistent wit 
population of the island the narrative of Herodotus. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


DEMOKEDES.—DARIUS INVADES SCYTHIA. 


Darius had now acquired full authority throughout the 
Persian empire, having put down the refractory satrap 
Oretés, as well as the revolted Medes and Babylonians. 
He had moreover completed the conquest of Ionia, by the 
important eae of ee and icp shaaatate thus com- 
rised all Asia Minor with its neighbourin ; 

Feats But this was not sufficient for the ee nie er 
bition of a Persian king, next but one in suc- Hon of 
cession to the great Cyrus. The conquering 
impulse was yet noebated: among the Persians, who though‘ 
it incumbent upon their king, and whose king thought it 
incumbent upon himself, to extend the limits of the empire. 
Though not of the lineage of Cyrus, Darius had taken 
pains to connect himself with it by marriage: he had mar- 
ried Atossa and Artystoné, daughters of Cyrus—and Par- 
mys, daughter of Smerdis the younger son of Cyrus. Atossa 
had been first the wife of her brother Kambysés; next, 
of the Magian Smerdis his successor; and thirdly of Dari- 
us, to whom she bore four children.t Of those children 
the eldest was Xerxés, respecting whom more will be said 
hereafter. 

Atossa, mother of the only Persian king who ever set 
foot in Greece—the Sultana Validi of Persia during the 
reign of Xerxés—was a person of commanding influence 
in the reign of her last husband,? as well as in rnauence 
that of her son, and filled no inconsiderable aces wife 
space even in Grecian imagination, as wemaysee 
both by Aschylus and Herodotus. Had her influence pre- 
vailed, the first conquering appetites of Darius would have 
been directed not against the steppes of Scythia, but 
against Attica and Peloponnesus; at least so Herodotus 


1 Herodot. ili. 88. vii. 2. of the savage Sultana Parysatis 

* Herodot, vii. 8. % yap ‘Atocoa over her son Artaxerxés Mnémon 
elys to nav xpatog. Compare the (Plutarch, Artaxerxés, o. 16,19, 23). 
description given of the ascendency 


yn 2 
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assures us. The grand object of that historian is to set 
forth the contentions of Hellas with the barbarians or 
non-Hellenic world. Accordingly with an art truly epical, 
which manifests itself everywhere to the careful reader of 
his nine books, he preludes to the real dangers which were 
averted at Marathon and Platza by recounting the first 
conception of an invasion of Greece by the Persians—how 
it originated and how it was abandoned. For this purpose 
—according to his historical style, wherein general facts 
are set forth as subordinate and explanatory accompani- 
ments to the adventures of particular persons—he gives 
us the interesting, but romantic history, of the Krotoniate 
surgeon Démokédés. 

Démokédés, son of a citizen of Krotén named Kalli- 
Démokédés Phon, had turned his attention in early youth to 


—the Kro- the study and practice of medicine and surgery 
goon nie (for that age, we can make no difference be- 
adventures tween the two) and had made considerable pro- 
he asa gress in it. His youth coincides nearly with 
slave to the arrival of Pythagoras at Krotén (550-520) ; 


a time when the science of the surgeon as well 
as the art of the gymnastic trainer were prosecuted in that 
city more actively than in any part of Greece. Kalliphén, 
the father of Démokédés, was a man of such severe temper, 
that the son ran away from him and resolved to maintain 
himself by his talents elsewhere. Retiring to Agina, he 
there began to practise in his profession. So rapid was 
his success even in the first year—though very imperfectly 
equippedwith instruments and apparatus!—that the citizens 


1 Herodot. iii, 181. doxeune 2p 
éwy, xal Eywv obdcy ty Boa nepl 
thy teyvyy Eotiwy epyaknia—the des- 
cription refers to surgical rather 
than to medical practice. 

That curious assemblage of the 
cases of particular patients with 
remarks, known in the works of 
Hippokratés under the title ’Em- 
Syprae (Notes of visits to different 
cities), is very illustrative of what 
Herodotus here mentions about, 
Déemokédés. Consult also the valu- 
able Prolegomena of M. Littré, in 
his edition of Hippokratés, as to 
the character, means of action, and 


itinerant habits of the Grecian 
lat.ol; see particularly the preface 
to vol. v. p. 12, where he enume- 
rates the various places visited and 
noted by Hippokratés. The greater 
number of the Hippokratic obser- 
vations refer to various parts of 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly; 
but there are some also which refer 
to patients in the islands of Syros 
and Delos, at Athens, Salamis, 
Elis, Corinth, and (C£niadw in 
Akarnania, “On voit par 1&4 com- 
bien étoit juste le nom de Perio- 
deutes ou voyageurs donnés & ces 
anciens médecins.” 
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of the island made a contract with him to remain there for 
one year, at a salary of one talent (about 383 7. sterling, 
an Alginean talent). The year afterwards he was invited 
to come to Athens, then under the Peisistratids, at a salary 
of 100 ming or 12/3 talent; and in the following year, Poly- 
kratés of Samos tempted him by the offer of two talents. 
With that despot he remained, and accompanied him in 
his last calamitous visit to the satrap Orcetés; on the 
murder of Polykratés, being seized among the slaves 
and foreign attendants, he was left to languish with 
the rest in imprisonment and neglect. When again, 
soon after, Orcetés himself was slain, Démokédés was 
numbered among his slaves and chattels, and sent up to 


Susa. 


He had not been long at that capital, when Darius, 
leaping from his horse in the chase, sprained his foot badly, 


and was carried home in 
tian surgeons, supposed to 


Again, M. Littré, in the same 
preface, p. 25, illustrates the pro- 
ceedings and residence of the an- 
cient litpdg -“On se tromperoit si 
on se représentoit la demeure d’un 
médecin d’alors comme celle d’un 
médecin d’aujourd’hui. La maison 
du médecin de TVantiquité, du 
moins au temps d’Hippocrate et 
aux époques voisines, renfermoit 
un local destiné & la pratique d’un 
grand nombre d’opérations, con- 
tenant les machines et les instru- 
mens nécessaires, et de plus étant 
aussi une boutique de pharmacie 
Ce local se nommait latpstvy.” Sre 
Plato, Legg. i. p. 646, iv. p. 720. 
Timeus accused Aristotle of having 
begun as a surgeon, practising to 
great profit in surgery or latpsiov, 
and having quitted this occupation 
late in life to devote himself to 
the study of science—sopiathy dpr- 
p-297 xal prontoy Onipyovta, xa to 
nohutipytoy latp:tov aptiws ancuxs- 
xre.xdta (Polyb. xii. 9). 

See also the Remarques Rétro- 
spectives attached by M. Littré to 
volume iv. of the same work (p. 


violent pain. The Egyp- 
be the first men in their 


654-658), where he dwells upon the 
intimate union of surgical and 
medical practice in antiquity. At 
the same time, it must be remarked 
that a passage in the remarkable 
medical oath, published in the 
collection of Hippokratic treatises, 
recognises in the plainest manner 
the distinction between the physi- 
cian and the operator—the former 
binds himself by this oath not to 
perform the operation “even of. 
lithotomy, but to leave it to the 
operators or workmen:” O} tepéw 
bé adbe py AOrwmytac exywprow 2 
epyatyor, avdpae. npyfior tHods 
(Guvres d’Hippocrate, vol. iv. p. 
630, ed. Littré). M. Littré (p. 617) 
contests this explanation, remark- 
ing that the various Hippokratic 
treatises represent the iatpd<¢ as 
performing all sortsof operations, 
even such as require violent and 
mechanical dealing. But the words 
of the oath are so explicit, that it 
seems more reasonable to assign 
to the oath itself a later date than 
the treatises, when the habits of 
practitioners may have changed. 
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profession! whom he habitually employed, did him no good, 
but only aggravated his torture. For seven days and nights 
he had no sleep, and he as well as those around him began to 
despair. At length, some one who had been at Sardis ac- 
cidentally recollected that he had heard of a Greek surgeon 
among the slaves of Oretés. Search was immediately 
made, and the miserable slave was brought, in chains as 
well as in rags, ?into the presence of the royal sufferer. 
Being asked whether he understood surgery, he affected 
ignorance; but Darius, suspecting this to be a mere arti- 
fice, ordered out the scourge and the pricking instrument 
to overcome it. Démokédés now saw that there was 
no resource, admitted that he had acquired some little 
skill, and was called upon to do his utmost in the case be- 


He cures fore him. e was fortunate enough to succeed 
Darius, perfectly, in alleviating the pain, in procuring 
wee tim Sleep for the exhausted patient, and ultimately 
a in restoring the foot to a sound state. Darius, 


who had abandoned all hopes of such a cure, 
knew no bounds to his gratitude. As a first reward, he 
presented him with two sets of chains in solid gold—a com- 
memoration of the state in which Démokédés had first come 
before him. He next sent him into the harem to visit his 
wives. The conducting eunuchs introduced him as the 
man who had restored the king to life, upon which the 
grateful sultanas each gave to him a saucer full of golden 
coins called staters;3 in all so numerous, that the slave 
Skitén who followed him was enriched by merely picking 
up the pieces which dropped on the floor. This was not 
all, Darius gave him a splendid house and furniture, 
made him the companion of his table, and showed him every 
description of favour. He was about to crucify the Egyp- 
tian surgeons who had been so unsuccessful in their at- 
tempts to cure him. But Démokédés had the happiness 
of preserving their lives, as well as of rescuing an unfor- 


1 About the Persian habit of 
sending to Egypt for surgeons, 
compare Herodot, iii. 1. 

2 Herodot. iii, 129. tov 5& We 
eEedpov év totar Opoitew avepandéorar 
Sxov oH anypedypévov, mapnyov & 
pesov, nédag te Edxovta xal Gaxeary 
e047 pevov. 

> Herodot, ,iii. 180. The golden 


stater was equal to about ll. fla, 
3d. English money (Hussey, An- 
cient Weights, vii. 3. p. 103). 

The ladies in a Persian harem 
appear to have been less unap- 
proachable and invisible than those 
in modern Turkey; in spite of the 
observation of Plutarch, Artaxerxés, 
c. 27. 
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tunate companion of his imprisonment—an Eleian prophet, 
who had followed the fortunes of Polykratés. 


But there was one favour which Darius would on no 
account grant; yet upon this one Démokédés had set his 
heart—the liberty of returning to Greece. At length ac- 
cident, combined with his own surgical skill, enabled him 
to escape from the splendour of his second detention, as 
it had before extricated him from the misery of the first. 
A tumour formed upon the breast of Atossa: .. 
at first she said nothing to any one, but it be- cures per- 
came too bad for concealment, and she was agpoee am 
forced to consult Démokédés. He promised to an 
cure her, but required from her a solemn oath through tho 
that she would afterwards do for him anything of Atossa, 
which he should ask—pledging himself at the to return 
same time to ask nothing indecent. The cure a 
was successful, and Atossa was required to repay it by 
procuring his liberty. Knowing that the favour would be 
refused, even to her, if directly solicited, he taught her a 
stratagem for obtaining under false pretences the consent 
of Darius. She took an early oo pub ie A ae asl tells 
us,? in bed) of reminding Darius that the Persians expected 
from him some positive addition to the power and splendour 
of the empire; and when Darius, in answer, acquainted 
her that he contemplated a speedy expedition against the 
Scythians, she entreated him to postpone it and to turn his 
forces first against Greece—“I have heard (she said) about 
the maidens of Sparta, Athens, Argos and Corinth, and I 
want to have some of them as slaves to serve me—(we 
may conceive the smile of triumph with which the sons of 
those who had conquered at Platwa and Salamis would 
hear this part of the history read by Herodotus)—you have 
near you the best person possible to give information about 
Greece—that Greek who cured your foot.” Darius was in- 
duced by this request to send some confidential Persians 
into Greece to procure information, along with Démokédés. 
Selecting fifteen of them, he ordered them to survey the 


1 Herodot. iii, 133. Sencecbar 58 princess, did not impose upon him- 
oddevoe thy Baa alcybvyy govt pé- self the same restraint: his in- 
povta, AnotherGreek physician at trigue was divulged, and he was 
the court of Susa, about seventy put to death miserably (Ktésias, 
years afterwards—Apollonidés of Persica, c. 42). 

Kés—in attendance on a Persian 2 Herodot. iii. 184. 
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coasts and cities of Greece, under guidance of Démokédés, 
but with peremptory orders upon no account to let him 
escape or to return without him. He next sent for Démo- 
kédés himself, explained to him what he wanted, and en- 
joined him imperatively to return as soon as the business 
ad been completed. He farther desired him to carry away 
all the ample donations which he had already received, as 
presents to his father and brothers, promising that on his 
return fresh donations of equal value should make up the 
loss. Lastly, he directed that a store-ship, “filled with all 
manner of good things,” should accompany the voyage. 
Démokédés undertook the mission with every appearance 
of sincerity. The better to play his part, he declined to 
take away what he already possessed at Susa—saying, that 
he should like to find his property and furniture again on 
coming back, and that the store-ship alone, with its contents, 
would be sufficient both for the voyage, and for all neces- 
sary presents. 
Accordingly he and the fifteen Persian envoys went 
down to Sidon in Phenicia, where two armed 


Atossa sug- 
ests to 


arius an 


triremes were equipped, with a large store-ship 
in company. The voyage of survey into Greece 


expedition ee ; 
against was commenced. They visited and examined all 
Orecce inci ce—probably begin- 
Oe ea, the principal places in Greece y beg 


with some 
Persians is 


ning with the Asiaticand insular Greeks, crossing 
to Hubea, circumnavigating Atticaand Pelopon- 


t to : 
procure in- nesus, then passing to Korkyraand Italy. They 
Nias deka surveyed the coasts and cities,taking memoranda! 
0 ° 


of everything worthy of note whichthey saw.Such 
a Periplis, if it had been preserved, would have been inesti- 
mable, as an account of the actual state of the Grecian world 
about 518 z.c. Assoon as they arrived at Tarentum, Démo- 
kédés—now within a short distance of his own home, Krotén 
—found an opportunity of executing what he had meditated 
from the beginning. At his request, Aristophilidés the king 
of Tarentum seized the fifteen Persians and detained them as 
spies, at the same time taking the rudders from off their ships 
—while Démokédés himself made his escape to Krotén. As 
soon as he had arrived there, Aristophilidés released the 


1 Herodot. iii. 186. mpociayovtes C& abtig ta napaladacota ejoavro 
ual dneypapovto. 
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Persians; who, pursuing their voyage, went on to Krotén, 
found Damokedés in the market-place, and laid hands 
upon him. But his fellow-citizens rescued him, not with- 
out opposition from some who were afraid of provoking 
the Great King—and in spite of remonstrances, energetic 
and menacing, from the Persians themselves. Indeed the 
Krotoniates not only protected the restored exile, but even 
robbed the Persians of their store-ship. The latter, dis- 
abled from proceeding farther as well by this loss as by 
the secession of Démokédés, commenced their voyage 
homeward, but unfortunately suffered shipwreck near the 
Tapygian cape, and became slaves in that neighbourhood. 
A Tarentine exile, named Gillus, ransomed them and car- 
ried them up to Susa—a service for which Darius pro- 
mised him any recompense that he chose. Restoration 
to his native city was all that Gillus asked; and that too, 
not by force, but by the mediation of the Asiatic Greeks 
of Knidus, who were on terms of intimate alliance with the 
Tarentines. This generous citizen—an honourable con- 
trast to Démokédés, who hadnotscrupledtoimpelthestream 
of Persian conquest against his country, in order to pro- 
cure his own release—was unfortunately disappointed of 
his anticipated recompense. For though the Knidians, at 
the injunction of Darius, employed all their influence at 
Tarentum to procure a revocation of the sentence of exile, 
they were unable to succeed, and force was out voyage of 
of the question.! The last words addressed by Damokédes 
Démokédés at parting to his Persian compan- eaase Gf. 
ions, exhorted them to acquaint Darius that he Greece—he 
(Démokédés) was about to marry the daughter eas 
of the Krotoniate Milo—one of the first men fate of his 
in Krotén as well as the greatest wrestler of compan- 
his time. The reputation of Milo was very great ions. 

with Darius—probably from the talk of Démokédés him- 
self: moreover gigantic muscular force could be appreciated 
by men who had no relish either for Homer or Solon. And 
thus did this clever and vain-glorious Greek, sending back 
his fifteen Persian companions to disgrace and perhaps to 
death, deposit in their parting ears a kraggart message 
calculated to create for himeelf a factitious name at Susa. 
He paid a large sum to Milo as the price of his daughter, 
for this very purpose. 


1 Herodot. iii. 137, 138, 1 Herodot. iil. 187. xata 6% tod- 
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Thus finishes the history of Démokédés, and of the 
Consequen- “first Persians (to use the phrase of Herodotus) 
ces which whoever came over from Asia into Greece.” ! 
might. bave Tt is a history well-deserving of attention, even 
pee sy looking only to the liveliness of the incidents, 


introducing us as they do into the full move- 
ment of the ancient world—incidents which I 


Darius had 
then under- 


taken hi : : 
expedition See no reason for doubting, with a reasonable 
against allowance for the dramatic amplification of the 
sxreoce, 


historian. Even at that early date, Greek me- 
dical intelligence stands out in a surpassing manner, and 
Démokédés is the first of those many able Greek surgeons 
who were seized, carried up to Susa,? and there detained 
for the Great King, his court, and harem. 

But his history suggests in another point of view far 
more serious reflections. Like the Milesian Histizus (of 
whom I shall speak hereafter), he cared not what amount 
of risk he brought upon his country in order to procure 
his own escape from a splendid detention at Susa. Now 
the influence which he originated was on the point of pre- 
cipitating upon Greece the whole force of the Persian em- 
pire, at a time when Greece was in no condition to resist 
it. Had the first aggressive expedition of Darius, with his 
own personal command and fresh appetite for conquest, 
been directed against Greece instead of against Scythia 
(between 516-514 3.c.), Grecian independence would have 
perished almost infallibly. For Athens was then still go- 
verned by the Peisistratids. What she was under them, 
we have had occasion to notice in a former chapter. She 
had then no courage for energetic self-defence, and pro- 
bably Hippias himself, far from offering resistance, would 


wd prot omevoat Soxder toy yapov tTHd- 
Tov tekésag ypnpata peyako Aywo- 
x7o76, tva pave moog Aapzion ewy 
nai ey tH ewUTOD Soxtwos. 

1 Herodot. iii. 138. 

2 Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2, 33. 
"AdDoue 6& nécouc ote (says Sokra- 
tis) 1a copiay avapractuvg npg 
Saowkea yeyovevat, xal éxet Sovded- 
ety; 

We shall run little risk in con- 
jecturing that among the intelli- 
gent and able men thus carricd 


off, surgeons and physicians would 
be selected as the first and most 
essential. 

Apollonidés of K6és (whose ca- 
lamitous end has been alluded to 
in a previous note) was resident 
as surgeon or physician with Ar- 
taxerxés Longimanus (Ktesias, 
Persica, c. 30), and Polykritus of 
Mendé, as well as Ktésias himself, 
with Artaxerxés Mnémon (Plutarch, 
Artaxerxds, c. 81). 
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have found it advantageousto accept Persian dominion as 
a means of strengthening his own rule, like the Ionian des- 
pots. Moreover Grecian habit of co-operation was then 
only just commencing. But fortunately the Persian in- 
vader did not touch the shore of Greece until more than 
twenty years afterwards, in 490 8.c.; and during that pre- 
cious interval, the Athenian character had undergone the 
memorable revolution which has been before described. 
Their energy and their organization had beenalike improved, 
and their force of resistance had become decupled; 
besides which, their conduct had so provoked the Persian 
that resistance was then a matter of necessity with them, 
and submission on tolerable terms an impossibility. When 
we come to the grand Persian invasion of Greece, we shall 
see that Athens was the life and soul of all the opposition 
offered. We shall see farther, that with all the efforts of 
Athens, the success of the defence was more than once 
doubtful; and would have been converted into a very dif- 
ferent result, if Xerxés had listened to the best of his own 
counsellors. But had Darius—at the head of the very same 
force which he conducted into Scythia, or even an inferior 
force—landed at Marathon in 514 B.c., instead of sending 
Datis in 490 B.c., he would have found no men like the 
victors of Marathon to meet him. As far as we can appre- 
ciate the probabilities, he would havemet with little resist- 
ance except from the Spartans singly, who would have 
maintained their own very defensible territory against 
all his efforts, like the Mysians and Pisidians in Asia 
Minor, or like the Mainots of Laconia in later days; 
but Hellas generally would have become a Persian sa- 
trapy. Fortunately, Darius, while bent on invading some 
country, had set his mind on the attack of Scythia, alike 
perilous and unprofitable. His personal ardour was wasted 
on those unconquerable regions, where he narrowly escaped 
the disastrous fate of Cyrus—nor did he ever pay asecond 
visit to the coasts of the AXgean. Yet the amorous in- 
fluences of Atossa, set at work by Démokédés, might well 
have been sufficiently powerful to induce Darius to assail 
Greece instead of Scythia—a choice in favour of which all 
other recommendations concurred; and the history of free 
Greece would then probably have stopped at this point, 
without unrolling any of the glories which followed. So incal- 
culably great has been the influence of Grecian development, 
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during the two centuries between 500-300 z.c. on the- 
destinies of mankind, that we cannot pass without notice a 
contingency which threatened to arrest that development 
in the bud. Indeed it may be remarked that the history 
of any nation, considered as a sequence of causes and effects 
ifoning applicable knowledge, requires us to study not 
merely real events, but also imminent contingencies—events 
which were on the point of occurring, but yet did not occur. 
When we read the wailings of Atossa in the Perse of 
AXschylus, for the humiliation which her son Xerxés had 
just undergone in his flight from Greece,! we do not easily 
persuade ourselves to reverse the picture, and to conceive 
the same Atossa twenty years earlier, numbering as her 
slaves at Susa the noblest Hérakleid and Alkmeénid 
maidens from Greece. Yet the picture would really have 
been thus reversed—the wish of Atossa would have been 
fulfilled and the wailings would have been heard from 
enslaved Greek maidens in Persia—if the mind of Darius 
had not happened to be pre-occupied with a project not 
less insane even than those of Kambysés against Ethiopia 
and the Lybian desert. Such at least is the moral of the 
story of Démokédés. 

That insane expedition across the Danube into Scythia 
About 516- Comes now to be recounted. It was undertaken 
Sto: Bie: by Darius for the purpose of avenging the inroad 
and devastation of the Scythians in Media and Upper Asia, 
about a century before. The lust of conquest imparted 

unusual force to this sentiment of wounded 


arches dignity, which in the case of the Scythians could 
Bei hardly be connected with any expectation of 


plunder or profit. In spite of the eae 
admonition of his brother Artabanus,? Darius summone 


1 ASschyl, Pers. 435-845, &c. 

2 Herodot. iv. 1, 83. There is 
nothing to mark the precise year 
of the Scythian expedition; but as 
the accession of Darius is fixed to 
621 B.c., and as the expedition is 
connected with the early part of 
his reign, we may conceive him to 
have entered upon it as s00n as 
his hands were free; that is, as 
soon as he had put down the re- 
volted satrapsand provinces, Ore- 
tés, the Medes, Babylonians, &c- 


Five years seems a reasonable time 
to allow for these necessities of 
the empire, which would lring 
the Scythian expedition to 516-616 
B.c. There is reason for supposing 
it to have been before 5148.¢c,, for 
in that year Hipparchus was slain 
at Athens, and Hippias the sur- 
viving brother, looking out for se- 
curities and alliances abroad, gave 
his daugther in marriage to A‘an- 
tidés son of Hippoklus despot of 
Lampsakus, “perceiving that Hip- 
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the whole force of his empire, army and navy, to the 
Thracian Bosphorus—a force not less than 700,000 horse 
and foot, and 600 ships, according to Herodotus. On these 
prodigious numbers we can lay no stress. But it appears 
that the names of all the various nations composing the 
host were inscribed on two pillars, erected by order of 
Darius on the European side of the Bosphorus, and after- 
wards seen by Herodotus himself in the city of Byzantium 
—the inscriptions were bilingual, in Assyrian characters 
as well as Greek. The Samian architect Mandroklés had 
been directed to throw a bridge of boats across the Bos- 
phorus, about half-way between Byzantium and the mouth 
of the Euxine. So peremptory were the Persian kings that 
their orders for military service should be punctually obeyed, 
and so impatient were they of the idea of exemptions, that 
when a Persian father named (Hobazus entreated that one 
of his three sons, all included in the conscription, might be 
left at home, Darius replied that all three of them should 
be left at home—an answer which the unsuspecting father 
heard with delight. They were indeed all left at home— 
for they were all put to death.t A proceeding similar to 
this is ascribed afterwards to XKerxés;2 whether true or not 
as matters of fact, they illustrate the wrathful displeasure 
with which the Persian kings were known to receive such 
petitions for exemption. 

The naval force of Darius seems to have consisted 
entirely of subject Greeks, Asiatic and insular; for the 
Phenician fleet was not brought into the #igean until the 
subsequent Ionic revolt. At this time all or most of the 


poklus and his son had great in- 
fluence with Darius” (Thucyd. vi. 
59). Now Hippoklus could not 
well have acquired this influence 
before the Scythian expedition; for 
Darius came down then for the 
first time to the western sea: Hip- 
poklus served upon that cxpedi- 
tion (Horodot. iv. 138), and it was 
probably then that his favour was 
acquired, and farther confirmed 
during the time that Darius stayed 
at Sardis after his return from 8Scy- 
thia. 

Professor Schultz (Beitrige zu 
genaueren Zoitbestimmungen der 
Hellen. Geschichte von der 63. bis 


zur 72. Olympiade, p. 168, in the 
Kieler Philolog. Studien) places 
the expedition in 513 B.c.; but I 
think a year or two earlier is morc 
probable. Larcher, Wesseling, and 
Bahr (ad Herodot. iv. 145) place it 
in 5088.0., which is later than the 
truth; indeed Larcher himself places 
the reduction of Lemnos and 
Imbros by Otanés in 6511 B.6., 
though that event decidedly came 
after the Scythian expedition (He- 
rodot. v. 27; Larcher, Table Chro- 
nologique, Trad. d’Hérodot, t. vii. 
p. 633-636), 

1 Herodot. iv. 84, 

* Herodot. vii. 39, 
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Asiatic Greek cities were under despots, who leaned on 
His naval) the Persian government for support, and who 
force appeared with their respective contingents to 
tonee tic take part in the Scythian expedition.! Of Ionic 
and insular Greeks were seen—Strattis, despot of Chios; 
paehe: Atakés son of Sylosén, despot of Samos; Laoda- 
mas, of Phékea; and Histizus, of Milétus. From the 
Avolic towns, Aristagoras of Kymé; from the Hellespontine 
Greeks, Daphnis of Abydus, Hippoklus of Lampsakus, 
Hérophantus of Parium, Metrodérus of Prokonnésus, Ari- 
stagoras of Kyzikus, and Miltiadés of the Thracian Cher- 
He directs sonese—all these are mentioned, and there were 
the Greeks probably more. This large tleet, assembled at 
bridge the Bosphorus, was sent forward into the Euxine 
over the to the mouth of the Danube—with orders to 
anube : . ; 
and crosses Sail up the river two days’ journey, above the 
the river. — point where its channel begins to divide, and to 
throw a bridge of boats over it. Darius, having liberally 
recompensed the architect Mandroklés, crossed the bridge 
over the Bosphorus, and began his march through Thrace, 
receiving the submission of various Thracian tribes in his 
way, and subduing others—especially the Gete north of 
Mount Hemus, who were compelled to increase still farther 
the numbers of his vast army.? On arriving at the Danube, 
he found the bridge finished and prepared for his passage: 
by the Ionians. We may remark, here as on so many 
other occasions, that all operations requiring intelligence 
are performed for the Persians either by Greeks or by 
Phenicians—more usually by the former. He crossed this 
greatest of all earthly rivers’—for so the Danube was 
imagined to be in the fifth century s.c.—and directed hig 
march into Scythia. 

As far as the point now attained, our narrative runs 
smoothly and intelligibly: we know that Darius marched 
his army into Scythia, and that he came back with ignominy 
and severe loss. But as to all which happened between 
his crossing and recrossing the Danube, we find nothing 
approaching to authentic statement, nor even what we 
can set forth as the probable basis of truth on which 
exaggerating fancy has been at work—all is inexplicable 


} Herodot. iv. 97, 137, 188. {rato¢ notap@y xavtwy thy Huele 
2 Herodot. iv, 89-93. Yépev, &o, 
* Herodot, iv. 48-50. "lotpog—pée 
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mystery. Ktésias indeed says that Darius marched for 
fifteen days into the Scythian territory—that he then ex- 
changed bows with the king of Scythia and discovered the 
Scythian bow to be the largest—and that being intimidated 
by such discovery, he fled back to the bridge by which he 
had crossed the Danube, and recrossed the river with the 
loss of one-tenth part of his army,! being compelled to 
break down the bridge before all had passed. The length 
of march is here the only thing distinctly stated; about 
the direction nothing is said; but the narrative of Ktésias, 
defective as it is, is much less perplexing than that of 
Herodotus, who conducts the immense host of Darius as 
it. were through fairyland—heedless of distance, large 
intervening rivers, want of all cultivation or supplies, 
destruction of the country (in so far as it could be 
destroyed) by the retreating Scythians, &c. He tells us 
that the Persian army consisted chiefly of foot—that there 
were no roads nor agriculture; yet his narrative carries it 
over about twelve degrees of longitude from the Danube 
to the country east of the Tanais, across the rivers Tyras 
(Dniester), Hypanis (Bog), Borysthenés (Dnieper), Hypa- 
kyris, Gerrhos, and Tanais.2. How these rivers could 
have been passed in the face of enemies by so vast a 
host, we are left to conjecture, since it was not winter- 


1 Ktésias, Persica, c. 17. Justin 
(ii. 5—compare also xxxviii. 7) 
seems to follow the narrative of 
Ktésias. 

Aischylus (Perse, 864), who pre- 
sents the deceased Darius as a glo- 
rious contrast with the living Xer- 
xés, talks of the splendid conquests 
which he made by means of others 
—“ without crossing the Halys him- 
self, nor leaving his home.” We 
are led to suppose, by the lan- 
guage which A%schylus puts into 
the mouth of the Lidédlon of Da- 
rius (v. 720-745), that he had for- 
gotten the bridge thrown across 
the Bosphorus by order of Darius; 
for the latter is made to condemn 


2? Herodot. iv. 136. dte 8 tod 
Ilzpotxod roddod edvtog neSod otpa- 
TOD, Rai TAS OCOD, Obx Emtatapevon, 
Wots Ob TETPYBEVWY ThY GSW, TOD 
Si Lrvllexod, innocew, xab ta sdv- 
THLE THs 0500 extotapevov, &c. Come 
pare c. 128, 

The number and size of the rivers 
are mentioned by Herodotus as 
the principal wonder of Scythia, 
Cc. §2—Owtpaor 62  ywon a5t7 
OOx Eyer, ywpts A Gt rovapoug te 
rohhwp psyiotoug xa aprOuoyv mAcke- 
tous, &c. He ranks the Borysthe- 
nés as the largest of all rivers ex- 
cept the Nile and the Danube (c. 
53). The Hypanis also (Bog) is 
MoTaos ev OAtyouge psyag (Cc. 52), 


severely the impious insolence of 
Xerxds in bridging over the Hel- 
lespont, 


But he appears to forget the ex- 
istence of these rivers when he is 
describing the Persian march. 
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Mount Hemus, who were compelled to increase still farther 
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are performed for the Persians either by Greeks or by 
Phenicians—more usually by the former. He crossed this 
greatest of all earthly rivers3—for so the Danube was 
imagined to be in the fifth century p.c.—and directed his 
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As far as the point now attained, our narrative runs 
smoothly and intelligibly: we know that Darius marched 
his army into Scythia, and that he came back with ignominy 
and severe loss. But as to all which happened eiween 
his crossing and recrossing the Danube, we find nothing 
approaching to authentic statement, nor even what we 
can set forth as the probable basis of truth on which 
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1 Herodot. iv. 97, 137, 138. {tstog notapwWy nayvtwy ty Hyele 
2 Herodot. iv. 89-93. t6uev, &o. 
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mystery. Ktésias indeed says that Darius marched for 
fifteen days into the Scythian territory—that he then ex- 
changed bows with the king of Scythia and discovered the 
Scythian bow to be the largest—and that being intimidated 
by such discovery, he fled back to the bridge by which he 
had crossed the Danube, and recrossed the river with the 
loss of one-tenth part of his army,: being compelled to 
break down the bridge before all had passed. The length 
of march is here the only thing distinctly stated; about 
the direction nothing is said; but the narrative of Ktésias, 
defective as it is, is much less perplexing than that of 
Herodotus, who conducts the immense host of Darius as 
it. were through fairyland—heedless of distance, large 
intervening rivers, want of all cultivation or supplies, 
destruction of the country (in so far as it could be 
destroyed) by the retreating Scythians, &c. He tells us 
that the Persian army consisted chiefly of foot—that there 
were no roads nor agriculture; yet his narrative carries it 
over about twelve degrees of longitude from the Danube 
to the country east of the Tanais, across the rivers Tyras 
(Dniester), Hypanis (Bog), Borysthenés (Dnieper), Hypa- 
kyris, Gerrhos, and Tanais.2 How these rivers could 
have been passed in the face of enemies by so vast a 
host, we are left to conjecture, since it was not winter- 


1 Ktésias, Persica, c. 17. Justin 
(ii. 5—compare also xxxvili. 7) 
seems to follow the narrative of 
Ktésias. 

Zischylus (Perse, 864), who pre- 
sents the deceased Darius as a glo- 


2 Herodot. iv, 136. dte 8 tod 
Mepctxod roddod edvtog xehod otpa- 
TOD, Xai Tas O60, obx Extotapevon, 
Wore ob TETPYEVWY Thy IW, TOD 
b& Zxvlexod, inndctew, xal ta odv- 
TOL 7S 6500 Extotapevon, &c. Com- 


rious contrast with the living Xer- 
x6s, talks of the splendid conquests 
which he made by means of others 
—“ without crossing the Halys him- 
self, nor leaving his home.” We 
are led to suppose, by the lan- 
guage which Atschylus puts into 
the mouth of the Kidédlon of Da- 
rius (v. 720-745), that he had for- 
gotten the bridge thrown across 
the Bosphorus by order of Darius; 
for the latter is made to condemn 
severely the impious insolence of 
Xerxés in bridging over the Hel- 
lespont, 


pare c. 128, 

The number and size of the rivers 
are mentioned by Herodotus as 
the principal wonder of Scythia, 
c. §2—Owtyacia 88 H ywoyn 2577 
odx Eyet, ywpic 7 Ste rorapove te 
TOhk@ psytotoug xa aoduov mAsio- 
tous, &c. He ranks the Borysthe- 
nés as the largest of all rivers ex- 
cept the Nile and the Danube (c. 
53). The Hypanis also (Bog) is 
motamos év Odiyotae meyag (0. 52). 

But he appears to forget the ex- 
istence of these rivers when he is 
describing the Persian march. 
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He marches time to convert them into ice: nor does the 
into Scy- historian even allude to them as having been 
thie—nar- crossed either in the advance or in the retreat. 
his march What is not less remarkable, is, that in respect 
impossible to the Greek settlement of Olbia or Borysthenés, 
telligibie, and the agricultural Scythians and Mix-hellenes 
ponsidcres between the Hypanis and the Borysthenés, across 
”* whose country it would seem that this march of 
Darius must have carried him—Herodotus does not say 
anything; though we should have expected that he would 
have had better means of informing himself about this 
part of the march than about any other, and though the 
Persians could hardly have failed to plunder or put in 
requisition this, the only productive portion of Scythia. 
The narrative of Herodotus in regard to the Persian 


The des- march north of the Ister seems indeed destitute 
cription of all the conditions of reality. It is rather an 
o 18 


carchis  Jmaginative description, illustrating the des- 
rather to perate and impracticable character of Scythian 
be jooxcd warfare, and grouping in the same picture, ac- 
afancy- cording to that large sweep of the imagination 
Bee ie which is admissible in epical treatment, the 
of Scythian Scythians with all their barbarous neighbours 
warfare. from the Carpathian mountains to the river 
Wolga. The Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the Androphagi, the 
Melanchleni, the Budini, the Geloni, the Sarmatians, and 
the Tauri—all of them bordering on that vast quadrangular 
area of 4000 stadia for each side, called Scythia, as Hero- 
dotus conceives it'—are brought into deliberation and 
action in consequence of the Persian approach. And 
Herodotustakes that opportunity of communicating valuable 
particulars respecting the habits and manners of each. 
The kings of these nations discuss whether Darius is 
justified in his invasion, and whether it be prudent in them 
to aid the Scythians. The latter question is decided in 
the affirmative by the Sarmatians, the Budini, and the 
Gelini, all eastward of the Tanais?—in the negative by the 
rest. The Scythians, removing their waggons with their 
wives and children out of the way northward, retreat and 
draw Darius after them from the Danube all across Scythia 
and Sarmatia to the north-eastern extremity of the territory 


3 Herodot. iv. 101, * Herodot. iv. 118, 119, 
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of the Budini, ‘ several days’ journey eastward of the Tanais. 
Moreover they destroy the wells and ruin the herbage as 
much as they can, so that during all this long march (says 
Herodotus) the Persians “found nothing to damage, inas- 
much as the country was barren.” We can hardly under- 
stand therefore what they found to live upon. It isin the 
territory of the Budini, at this easternmost terminus on 
the borders of the desert, that the Persians perform the 
only positive acts which are ascribed to them throughout 
the whole expedition. They burn the wooden wall before 
occupied, but now deserted, by the Geléni; and they build, 
or begin to build, eight large fortresses near the river 
Oarus. For what purposes these fortresses could have 
been intended Herodotus gives no intimation; but he says 
that the unfinished work was yet to be seen even in his day.? 
Having thus been carried all across Scythia and the 
other territories above-mentioned in a north- 
easterly direction, Darius and his army are next 
marched back a prodigious distance in a north- 
westerly direction, through the territories of and their 
the Melanchleni, the Androphagi, and the Neuri, by Hero- 
all of whom flee affrighted into the northern ¢otus. 
desert, having been thus compelled against their will to 
share in the consequences of the war. The Agathyrsi 
peremptorily require the Scythians to abstain from drawing 
the Persians into their territory on pain of being themselves 
treated as enemies. Accordingly the Scythians, avoiding 
the boundaries of the Agathyrsi, direct their retreat in 
such a manner as to draw the Persians again southward 


Poetical 
grouping 
of the 
Scythians 


into Scythia. 


' Herodot. iv. 120-122. 

* Herodot. iv. 123. “Osov piv 67 
ypovoy ot Ilipsar Aicay bia tH¢ Zxv- 
Wax7s xal c7%5 Lavpopatideg ywone, 
oi 58 etyov oddiv civecbar, ate T7H> 
ywons eod576 yepsoue ent SE te e¢ 
ty tTWY Bovdivwy ywrny ess3adov, 
&o. See Rennell, Geograph. Sy- 
stem of Herodotus, p. 114, about 
the Oarus. 

The erections, whatever they were, 
which were supposed to mark the 
extreme point of the march of Da- 
rius, may bo compared to those 


vot... TV. 


During all this long march backwards and 


evidences of the extreme advance 
of Dionysus, which the Macedonian 
army saw on the north of the Jax- 
artés—“Liberi patris terminos.” 
Quintus Curtius, vii. 9, 15 (vii. 37, 
16, Zumpt.) 

3 Herodot. iv. 125. Hekatmna 
ranks the Melanchlrni as a Scy- 
thian é0voc (Hekat. Fragment. 154, 
ed. Klausen): he also mention; 
several other subdivisions of Scy- 
thians, who cannot be farthor 
authenticated (Fragm. 155-160). 
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forwards, there are partial skirmishes and combats of horse, 
but the Scythians steadily refuse any general engagement. 
And though Darius challenges them formally by means of 
a herald, with taunts of cowardice, the Scythian king 
Idanthyrsus not only refuses battle, but explainsand defends 
his policy, and defies the Persian to come and destroy the 
tombs of their fathers—it will then (he adds) be seen 
whether the Scythians are cowards or not.! The difficulties 
of Darius have by this time become serious, when Idanthyrsus 
sends to him the menacing presents of a bird, a mouse, a 
frog, and five arrows: the Persians are obliged to commence 
a rapid retreat towards the Danube, leaving, in order to 
check and slacken the Scythian pursuit, the least effective 
and the sick part of their army encamped, together with 
the asses which had been brought with them—animals 
unknown to the Scythians, and causing great alarm by their 
braying.? However, notwithstanding some delay thus caused, 
as well as the anxious haste of Darius to reach the Danube, 
the Scythians, far more rapid in their movements, arrive 
at the river before him, and open a negotiation with the 
Tonians left in guard of the bridge, urging them to break 
it down and leave the Persian king to his fate—inevitable 
destruction with his whole army. 

Here we re-enter the world of reality, at the north 
bank of the Danube, the place where we before 


St im- : : ‘ 

aieeion quitted it. All that is reported to have passed 
produced in the interval, if tried by the tests of historical 

pon the 2 ‘ 

imagina~- # matter of fact, can be received as nothing better 
etre - than a perplexing dream. It only acquires value 
the Scy- when we consider it as an illustrative fiction, in- 
thians., 


cluding, doubtless, some unknown matter of fact, 
but framed chiefly to exhibit in action those unattackable 
Nomads who formed the north-eastern barbarous world of 
a Greek, and with whose manners Herodotus was profoundly 
struck. “The Scythians (says he), in regard to one of the 


1 Herodot. iv. 126, 127. 

2 Herodot. iv. 128.182, The bird, 
the mouse, the frog, and the ar- 
rows, are explained to mean: Un- 
Jess you take to the air like a 
bird, to the earth like a mouse, 
or to the water like a frog, you 
will become the victim of the Scy- 
thian arrows. 


* Herodot. iv. 133, 

‘ Herodot. iv. 46. Ta 8& Zxv- 
Oix@ yévet pew tO péytstov thy dv- 
Qpwrytwv rpnypdtwy copwtata nave 
cTwv ésedpntat, THY Hpeig Wye té 
wéevto. Gdda obx Gyapar. Td d¢ pé- 
Yrotoy oFtw op. dvebpytar, were 
dnopuydey te pydéva anedOdvta éxt 
optac, 7) Boudopévouc te ekeupedFvat, 
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eatest of human matters, have struck out a plan cleverer 
than any that I know. In other respects I do not admire 
them; but they have contrived this great object, that 
no invader of their country shall ever escape out of it, 
or shall ever be able to find out and overtake them, unless 
they themselves choose. For when men have neither walls 
nor established cities, but are all house-carriers and horse- 
bowmen—living, not from the plough, but from cattle, and 
having their dwellings on waggons—how can they be other- 
wise than unattackable and impracticable to meddle with ?” 
The protracted and unavailing chase ascribed to Darius—who 
can neither overtake his game nor use his arms, and who 
hardly even escapes in safety—embodies in detail this for- 
midable attribute of the Scythian Nomads. That Darius 
actually marched into the country, there can be no doubt. 
Nothing else is certain, except his ignominious retreat out 
of it to the Danube; for of the many different guesses,! by 


xztaha3siv py oldv te stvar. Totor 
yap pyte telyea 7 éxtispeva, GALE 
pspzorxot gavteq mavtec, Ewart inno- 
tasotat, G@vteg py an’ apotov, GAN 
ano xtyvéwy, oixypata 82 ope 7 ext 
Gevyswy, x@e odx Gv etyoay odtot 
Suayol te xal Gropor mpospisyery; 

"Egebpntat 58 ops tabta, tHs te Y7< 
envoys enitynbens, xat twv notapwy 
€dvTWY oMt GUpLayWwy, &C. 

Compare this with the oration 
of the Scythian envoys to Alex- 
gander the Great, as it stands in 
Quintus Curtius, vii. 8, 22 (vii. 35, 
22, Zumpt). 

4The statement of Strabo (vii. 
p. 305), which restricts the march 
of Darius to the country between 
the Danube and the Tyras (Dnies- 
ter), is justly pronounced by Nie- 
buhr (Kleine Schriften, p. 872) to 
be a mere supposition suggested 
by the probabilities of the case, 
because it could not be understood 
how his large army should cross 
even the Dniester: it is not to be 
treated as an affirmation resting 
upon any authority. “As Herodo- 
tus tells us what is impossible 
(adds Niebuhr), we know nothing 


at all historically respecting the 
expedition.” 

So again the conjecture of Pal- 
merius (Exercitationes ad Auctores 
Grecos, p. 21) carries on the march 
somewhat farther than the Dniester 
—to the Hypanis, or perhaps to 
the Borysthenés. Rennell, Klaproth, 
and Reichard, are not afraid to 
extend the march on to the Wolga. 
Dr. Thirlwall stops within the 
Tanais, admitting however that no 
correct historical account can be 
given of it. Eichwald supposes a 
long march up the Dniester into 
Volhynia and Lithuania, 

Compare Ukert, Skythien, p. 26; 
Dahlmann, Historische Forschun- 
gen, ii. p. 159-164; Schaffarik, Sla- 
vische Alterthiimer, i. 10, 3. i. 13, 
4-5; and Mr. Kenrick, Remarks on 
the Life and Writings of Herodo- 
tus, prefixed to his Notes on the 
Second Book of Herodotus, p. xxi. 
The latter is among those who 
cannot swim the Dniester: he says 
—“Probably the Dniester (Tyras) 
was the real limit of the expedi- 
tion, and Bessarabia, Moldavia, 
and the Bukovina, the scene of it.” 
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which critics have attempted to cut down the gigantic 
sketch of Herodotus into a march with definite limits and 
direction, not one rests upon any positive grounds. We can 
trace the pervading idea in the mind of the historian, but 
cannot find out what were his substantive data. 

The adventures which took place at the passage of that 
river, both on the out-march and the home-march, wherein 
the Ionians are concerned, are far more within the limits 
of history. Here Herodotus possessed better means of in- 
formation, and had less of a dominant idea to illustrate. 
That which passed between Darius and the Ionians on his 
first crossing is very curious: I have reserved it until the 
present moment, because it is particularly connected with 
the incidents which happened on his return. 

On reaching the Danube from Thrace, he found the 
bridge of boats ready; and when the whole army had passed 
‘ over, he ordered the [onians to break it down, 
ities by 28 well as to follow him in his land-march into 
Darius to Scythia,! the ships being left with nothing but. 


the Jonians therowers and seamen essential to navigate them 


bridge homeward. His order was on the point of being 
Dou _- executed, when, fortunately for him, the Mityle- 


nean general K6és ventured to call in question 
the prudence of it, having first asked whether it was the 
pleasure of the Persian king to listen to advice. Kodés urged 
that the march on which they were proceeding might prove 
perilous, and retreat possibly unavoidable; because the 
Scythians, though certain to be defeated if brought to 
action, might perhaps not suffer themselves to be approach- 
ed or even discovered. As a precaution against all con- 
tingencies, it was prudent to leave the bridge standing and 
watched by those who had constructed it. Far from being 
offended at the advice, Darius felt grateful for it, and desired 
that K6és would ask him after his return for a suitable 
reward—which we shall hereafter find granted. He then 
altered his resolution, took a cord, and tied sixty knots in 
it. “Take this cord (said he to the Ionians): untie one of 
the knots in it each day after my advance from the Danube 
into Scythia. Remain here and guard the bridge until you 
shall have untied all the knots; but if by that time I shall 


1 Herodot. iv. 97, Aapstoc éxd- tac Enecbar xa’ Aretpov EwOrm xab 
Aeves tos “Twins tHy oyetiny WYeav- Tov Ex TWY VEWY BTPATOY 
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not have returned, then depart and sail home.”1 With such 
orders he began his march into the interior. This anecdote is 
interesting, not only as it discloses the simple expedients for 
numeration and counting of timethen practised, but also asit 
illustrates the geographical ideas prevalent. Darius did not 
intend to come back over the Danube, but to march roundthe 
Meotis, and to return into Persia on the eastern side of the 
Euxine. No other explanation can be given of his orders. At 
first, confident of success, he orders the bridge to be destroyed 
forthwith: he will beat the Scythians, march through their 
country, and re-enter Media from the eastern side of the 
Euxine: when heisreminded that possibly he may not beable 
to find the Scythians, and may be obliged to retreat, he still 
continues persuaded thatthismust happen withinsixty days, 
if it happens at all; and that should he remain absent more 
than sixty days, such delay will be a convincing proof that he 
will take the other road of return instead of repassing the 
Danube. The reader who looks ata map of the Euxine andits 
surrounding territories may be startled at so extravagant a 
conception; but he should recollect that there was no map of 
thesame or nearly the same accuracy before Herodotus, much 
less before the contemporaries of Darius. The idea of enter- 
ing Media by the north from Scythia and Sarmatia over the 
Caucasus, 1s familiar to Herodotus in his sketch of the early 
marches of the Scythians and Cimmerians: moreover, he 
tells us that after the expedition of Darius, there came some 
Scythian envoys to Sparta, proposing an offensive alliance 
against Persia, and offering on their part to march across 
the Phasis into Media from the north,? while the Spartans 
were invited to land on the shores of Asia Minor, and ad- 
vance across the country to meet them from the west. 
‘When we recollect that the Macedonians and their leader, 
Alexander the Great, having arrived at the river Jaxartés, 
on the north of Sogdiana and on the east of the Sea of 
Aral, supposed that they had reached the Tanais and called 
the river by that name3—we shall not be astonished at the 


} Herodot. iv. 98. hy d& év todrtwp 
TH yfovp py napéw, GAG Ord Owore 
dpiv ai Ayspzt twy Gppatwv, ano- 
madtete €¢ THY Opetépyy autéwy’ peyor 
Si tovtev, exeh te odtw petedofe, 
gudascsts thy ayediny. 

2 Herodot. vi. 84. Compare his 
account of the marches of the Cim- 


merians and of the Scythians into 
Asia Minor and Media respectively 
(Herodot, i. 103, 104, iv. 12). 

* Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 6, 15; Plu- 
tarch, Alexand. c. 45; Quint. Curt. 
vii. 7, 4. vii. 8, 30 (vii. 29, 5. vii. 
86, 7, Zumpt). 
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erroneous estimation of distance implied in the plan con- 
ceived by Darius. 
The Jonians had already remained in guard of the 


The bridge beyond thesixty days commanded, without 


Tonians hearing anything of the Persian army, when 
left in they were surprised by the appearance, not of 
guard of 


the bridge; that army, but of a body of Scythians; who ac- 
eat quainted them that Darius was in full retreat 
Daunte and in the greatest distress, and that his safety 
return ig with the whole army depended upon that bridge. 
o“eye They endeavoured to prevail upon the Jonians, 
since the sixty days included in their order to remain had 
now elapsed, to break the bridge and retire; assuring them 
that if this were done, the destruction of the Persians was 
inevitable—of course the Jonians themselves would then be 
free. At first the latter were favourably disposed towards 
the proposition, which was warmly espoused by the Athe- 
nian Miltiadés, despot or governor of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese.1 Had he prevailed, the victor of Marathon (for 
such we shall hereafter find him) would have thus inflicted 
a much more vital blow on Persia than even that celebrated 
action, and would have brought upon Darius the disastrous 
fate of his predecessor Cyrus. But the Ionian princes, 
though leaning at first towards his suggestion, were speedi- 
ly converted by the representations of Histiseus of Milétus, 
who reminded them that the maintenance of his own as- 
cendency over the Milesians, and that of each despot in his 
respective city, was assured by means of Persian support. 
alone—the feeling of the population being everywhere 
The Ionian 222inst them: consequently, the ruin of Darius 
deepote. would be their ruin also. This argument proved 
preserve | conclusive. It was resolved to stay and maintain 
and enable the bridge, but to pretend compliance with the 
Darius to = Scythians, and prevail upon them to depart, by 
ee a a affecting to destroy it. The northern portion 
means of of the bridge was accordingly destroyed, for the 
te aaa length of a bow-shot; while the Scythians de- 
dominion parted, under the persuasion that they had suc- 
at home. —_ ceeded in depriving their enemies of the means 
of crossing the river.2 It appears that they missed the 
track of the retreating host, which was thus enabled, after 
the severest privation and suffering, to reach the Danube 


* Herodot. iv. 183, 186, 137. ® Herodot. iv, 137-139, 
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in safety. Arriving during the darkness of the night, 
Darius was at first terrified to find the bridge no longer 
joining the northern bank. An Egyptian herald, of sten- 
torian powers of voice, was ordered to call as loudly as pos- 
sible the name of Histizus the Milesian. Answer being 
speedily made, the bridge was re-established, and the 
Persian army passed over before the Scythians returned to 
the spot. 

‘ There can be no doubt that the Ionians here lost an 
opportunity eminently favourable, such as never oppor. 
again returned, for emancipating themselves tunity lost 
from the Persian dominion. Their despots, by 07 on8n 
whom the determination was made, especially from the 
the Milesian Histizeus, were not induced to Persians. 
preserve the bridge by any honourable reluctance to betray 
the trust reposed in them, but simply by selfish regard to 
the maintenance of their own unpopular dominion. And 
we may remark that the real character of this impelling 
motive, as well as the deliberation accompanying it, may be 
assumed as resting upon very good evidence, since we are 
now arrived within the personal knowledge of the Milesian 
historian Hekateeus, who took an active part in the Ionic 
revolt a few years afterwards, and who may perhaps have 
been personally engaged in this expedition. He will be 
found reviewing with prudence and sobriety the chances 
of that unfortunate revolt, and distrusting its success from 
the beginning; while Histieus of Milétus will appear on 
the same occasion as the fomenter of it, in order to procure 
his release from an honourable detention at Susa near the 
person of Darius. The selfishness of this despot, having 
deprived his countrymen of that real and favourable chance 
of emancipation which the destruction of the bridge would 
have opened to them, threw them into revolt a few years 
afterwards against the entire and unembarrassed force of 
the Persian king and empire. 

Extricated from the perils of the Scythian warfare, 
Darius marched southward from the Danube through 
Thrace to the Hellespont, where he crossed from Sestus 
into Asia. He left however a considerable army in Europe, 
under the command of Megabazus, to accomplish the con- 
quest of Thrace. Perinthus on the Propontis made a brave 
resistance,? but was at length subdued; after which all 


' Herodot. iv. 140-141, 2 Herodot. iv. 143, 144, v. 1, 2 
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the Thracian tribes, and all the Grecian colonies between 
the Hellespont and the Strymon, were forced to 


Conquest 

of Thrace submit, giving earth and water, and becoming 
by the « subject to tribute.t Near the lower Strymon 
asfaras was the Edonian town of Myrkinus, which 
eae Darius ordered to be made over to Histieus of 
Myrkinus Muilétus; for both this Milesian, and Kéés of Mi- 
moar gwen tyléné, had been desired by the Persian king to 
to His- name their own reward for their fidelity to 
HEME: him on the passage over the Danube.? Kéés 


requested that he might be constituted despot of Mity- 
léné, which was accomplished by Persian authority; 
but Histizus solicited that the territory near Myr- 
kinus might be given to him for the foundation of 
a colony. As soon as the Persian conquests extended 
thus far, the site in question was presented to Histeus, 
who entered actively upon his new scheme. We shall 
find the territory near Myrkinus eminent hereafter as 
the site of Amphipolis; it offered great temptation to 
settlers, as fertile, well-wooded, convenient for maritime 
commerce, and near to auriferous and argentiferous 
mountains.3 

It seems however that the Persian dominion in 
Thrace was disturbed by an invasion of the Scythians, 
who, in revenge for the aggression of Darius, overran 
the country as far as the Thracian Chersonese, and are 
even said to have gent envoys to Sparta, proposing a 
simultaneous invasion of Persia, from different sides, by 
Spartans and Scythians. The Athenian Miltiadés, who 
was despot or governor of the Chersonese, was forced 
to quit it for some time, and Herodotus ascribes his 
retirement to the incursion of these Nomads. But we 
may be permitted to suspect that the historian has mis- 
conceived the real cause of such retirement. Miltiadés 
could not remain in the Chersonese after he had incurred 
the deadly enmity of Darius by exhorting the Ionians to 
destroy the bridge over the Danube. 


§ Herodot. v. 2. 

2 Herodot. v. 11. 

* Herodot. v. 23. 

4 Herodot. vi. 40-84. That Mili- 
tiadés could have remained in the 
Chersonese undisturbed, during the 
interval between the Scythian ex- 


pedition of Darius and the Ionic 
revolt (when the Persians where 
complete masters of those regions, 
and when Otanés was punishing 
other towns in the neighbourhood 
for evasion of service under Darius), 
after he had declared so pointedly 
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The conquests of Megabazus did not stop at the 
western bank of the Strymon. He carried his arms across 


that river, conquering the Peonians, and re- 


: Mac*do- 
ducing the Macedonians under Amyntas to nians and 
tribute. A considerable number of the Peoni- (zonions, 
ans were transported across into Asia, by ex- by Mega- 

bazus. 


press order of Darius; whose fancy had been 


struck by seeing at Sardis a beautiful Peonian woman 


against the Persians on a matter 
of life and death to the king and 
army—appears to me,as it does to 
Dr. Thirlwall (History of Gr. vol. 
ii. App. ii. p. 486, ch, xiv. p. 226- 
249), eminently improbable. So 
forcibly does Dr. Thirlwall feel the 
difficulty, that he suspects the re- 
ported conduct and exhortations 
of Miltiadés at ths bridge over the 
Danube to have been a falschood, 
fabricated by Miltiadés himself 
twenty years afterwards, for the 
purpose of acquiring popularity at 
Athens during the time immedi- 
ately preceding the battle of Ma- 
rathon. 

I cannot think this hypothesis 
admissible. It directly contradicts 
Herodotus on a matter of fact very 
conspicuous, and upon which good 
means of information seem to have 
been within his reach. I have al- 
ready observed that the historian 
Hekatwus must have possessed 
personal knowledge of all the re- 
lations between the Ionians and 
Darius, and that he very probably 
may have been even present at 
the bridge: all the information 
given by Hekateus upon these 
points would be open to the in- 
quiries of Herodotus. The un- 
bounded gratitude of Darius towards 
Histieus shows that some one or 
more of the Ionic despots present 
at the bridge must have powerfully 
enforced the expediency of break- 
ing it down. That the name of 
the despot who stood forward as 
chief mover of this resolution 
@hould have been forgotten and 


not mentioned at the time, is 
highly improbable; yet such must 
have been the case, if a fabrication 
by Miltiadés twenty years after- 
wards could successfully fill up 
the blank with his own name. The 
two most prominent matters talked 
of, after the retreat of Darius, in 
reference to the bridge, would 
probably be the name of the leader 
who urged its destruction, and 
the name of Histizus who preserved 
it; indeed the mere fact ofthe mis- 
chievous influence exercised by the 
latter afterwards, would be pretty 
sure to keep these points of the 
Case in full view. 

There are means Of escaping from 
the difficulty of the case, I think 
without contradicting Herodotus 
on any matter of fact important 
and conspicuous, or indeed on 
any matter of fact whatever. We 
see by vi. 40, that Miltiadés 
did quit the Chersonese between 
the close of the Scythian expedi- 
tion of Darius and the Ionic revolt; 
Herodotus indeed tells us that he 
quitted it in consequence of an 
incursion of the Scythians. Now 
without denying the fact of such 
anincursion, we may well suppose 
the historian to have been mis- 
taken in assigning it as the cause 
of the flight of Miltiadés. The 
latter was prevented from living 
in the Chersonese continuously, 
during the interval between the 
Persian invasion of Scythia and 
the Ionic revolt, by fear of Per- 
sian enmity: it is not necessary 
for us to believe that he was never 
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carrying @ vessel on her head, leading a horse to water, 
and spinning flax, all at the same time. This woman had 
been brought over (we are told) by her two brothers 
Pigés and Mantyés for the express purpose of arresting 
the attention of the Great King. They hoped by this 
means to be constituted despots of their countrymen; and | 
we may presume that their scheme succeeded, for such part 
of the Peonians as Megabazus could subdue were conveyed 
across to Asia and planted in some villages in Phrygia. 
Such violent transportations of inhabitants were in the 


genius of the Persian government. 
From the Peonian lake Prasias, seven eminent 


Insolence 


Persians were sent as envoys into Macedonia, to 


and murder Whom Amyntas readily gave the required token 


of the of submission, inviting 
Persian 

envoys banquet. 

in Mace- 

donia. 


there at all, but his residence there 
must have been interrupted and 
insecure, The chronological data 
in Herodot. vi. 40 are exceedingly 
obscure and perplexing; but it 
seems to me that the supposition 
which I suggest introduces a plau- 
sible coherence into the series of 
historical facts, with the slightest 
possible contradiction to our capi- 
tal witness. 

The only achievement of Miltia- 
dés, between the affair on the 
Danube and his return to Athens 
shortly before the battle of Mara- 
thon, is the conquest of Lemnos; 
and that must hgve taken place 
evidently while the Persians were 
occupied by the Ionic revolt (be- 
tween 502-494 8B.c.). There is noth- 
ing in his recorded deeds incon- 
sistent with the belief, therefore, 
that between 515-502 B.c. he may 
not have resided in the Chersonese 
at all, or at least not for very long 
together: and the statement of 
Cornelius Nepos, that he quitted 
it immediately after the return 
from Scythia, from fear of the Per- 
sians, may be substantially true. 


them to a splendid 


When exhilarated with wine, they 
demanded to see the women of the regal family, 
who, being accordingly introduced, were rudely 


Dr. Thirlwall observes (p. 487)— 
“As little would it appear that 
when the Scythians invaded the 
Chersonese, Miltiadés was con- 
scious of having endeavoured to 
render them an important service. 
He flies beforo them, though he 
had been so secure while the Per- 
sian arms were in his neighbour- 
hood.” He has here put his finger 
on what I believe to be the error 
of Herodotus—the supposition that 
Miltiadés fled from the Chersonese: 
to avoid the Scythians, whereas 
he really left it to avoid the Per- 
sians. 

The story of Strabo (xiii. p. 
591), that Darius caused the Greek 
cities on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont to be burnt down, in 
order to hinder them from afford- 
ing means of transport to the 8Scy- 
thiang into Asia, seems to me 
highly improbable. These towns 
appear in their ordinary condition, 
Abydus among them, at the time 
of the Ionic revolt a few years 
afterwards (Herodot. v. 117). 

1 Herodot. v. 18-16. Nikolaus 
Damaskénus (Fragm. p. 386, ed. 
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dealt with by the strangers: at length the son of Amyntas, 
Alexander, resented the insult, and exacted for it a signal 
vengeance. Dismissing the women under pretence that 
they should return after a bath, he brought back in their 
place youths in female attire, armed with daggers. Pre- 
sently the Persians proceeding to repeat their caresses, 
were all put to death. Their retinue, and the splendid 
carriages and equipment which they had brought, disap- 
eared at the same time, without any tidings reaching the 
Persian army. And when Bubarés, another eminent 
Persian, was sent into Macedonia to institute researches, 
Alexander contrived to hush up the proceeding by large 
bribes, and by giving him his sister Gigwa in marriage. 
Meanwhile Megabazus crossed over into Asia, carrying 


with him the Peonians from the Strymon. Hav- 


ing become alarmed at the progress of Histiseus fiend: 

with his new city of Myrkinus, he communicated Popgreray® 

his apprehensions to Darius; who was prevailed Myrkinus 

upon to send for Histieus, retaining him about 7,037¥8 | 

his person, and carrying him to Susa as coun- him into 
818. 


sellor and friend, with every mark of honour, 


but with the secret intention of never letting him revisit 
Asia Minor. The fears of the Persian general were prob- 


abl 


not unreasonable; but this detention of Histizus 


at Susa became in the sequel an important event.2 
On departing for his capital, Darius nominated his 


brother Artaphernés satrap of Sardis, and Otanés 

eneral of the forces on the coast in place of 
Mepabacus: The new general dealt very severely 
with various towns near the Propontis, on the 
pou that they had evaded their duty in the 
ate Scythian expedition, and had even har- 
assed the army of Darius in its retreat. He 
took Byzantium and Chalkédon, as well as An- 


Otanés 
Persian 
general on 
the Hel. 
tespont— 
he conquers 
the Pelas- 
gian popu- 
lation of 
Lemnos, 
Imbros, &c. 


tandrus in the Troad, and Lampénium. With the aid ofa 
fleet from Lesbos, he achieved a new conquest—the islands 
of Lemnos and Imbros, at that time occupied by a Pelas- 
gic population, seemingly without any Greek inhabitants 


Orell.) tells a similar story about 
the means by which a Mysian 
woman attracted the notice of the 
Lydian king Alyattés. Such repe- 
tition of a striking story, in refer- 


ence to different people and 
times, has many parallels in an- 
cient history. 

4 Herodot. v. 20, 21, 

2 Herodot. v. 23, 24. 
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at all. These Pelasgi were of cruel and _piratical 
character, if we may judge by the tenor of the legends re- 
specting them; Lemnian misdeeds being cited as a pro- 
verbial expression for atrocities.1| They were distinguished 
also for ancient worship of Héphestus, together with mys- 
tic rites in honour of the Kabeiri, and even human sacri- 
fices to their Great Goddess. In their two cities—He- 
phestias on the east of the island and Myrina on the west 
—they held out bravely against Otanés, and did not sub- 
mit until they had undergone long and severe hardship. 
Lykarétus, brother of that Meandrius whom we have ap 
ready noticed as despot of Samos, was named governor of 
Lemnos; but he soon after died.2 It is probable that the 
Pelasgic population of the islands was greatly enfeebled 
during this struggle, and we even hear that their king 
Hermon voluntarily emigrated from fear of Darius.3 
Lemnos and Imbros thus became Persian possessions, 
Lemnos eld by a subordinate prince as tributary. A 
and Imbros few years afterwards their lot was again changed 


raPtne__—s- they passed into the hands of Athens, the Pe- 
Athenians lasgic inhabitants were expelled, and fresh Athe- 
and = nian settlers introduced. They were conquered 


by Miltiadés from the Thracian Chersonese; 
from Elzus at the south of that peninsula to Lemnos being 
within one day’s sail with a north wind. The Hephesti- 
eans abandoned their city and evacuated the island with 
little resistance; but the inhabitants of Myrina stood a 


! Herodot. vi. 138. Aeschyl. Choé- 
phor, 632; Stephan. Byz. v. Ajpyvos. 

The mystic rites in honour of the 
Kabeiri at Lemnos and Imbros are 
particularly noticed hy Pherekydés 
(ap. Strabo, x. p. 472): compare 
Photius, v. KaBztpor, and the re- 
markable description of the peri- 
odical Lemnian solemnity in Phi- 
lostratus (Heroi. p. 740). 

The volcanic mountain Mosych- 
lus, in the north-eastern portion 
of the island, was still burning in 
the fourth century 8B.c. (Antimach. 
Fragment, xviii. p. 103, Diintzer 
Epice. Grac, Fragm.) 

Welcker’s Dissertation (Die 2- 


schylische Trilogie, p. 248 seqq.) 
enlarges much upon the Lemnian 
and Samothracian worship. 

2 Herodot. v. 26, 27. The twenty- 
seventh chapter is extremely per- 
plexing. As the text reads at 
present, we ought to make Lyka- 
rétus the subject of certain predi- 
cations which yet seem properly 
referable to Otanés. We must con- 
sider the words from Oi pty 37 
Arpiot—down to te\euta—as par- 
enthetical. This is awkward; but 
it seems the least difficulty in the 
case, and the commentators are 
driven to adopt it. 


® Zenob. Proverb. iii. 85. 
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siege,! and were not expelled without difficulty: both of 
them found abodes in Thrace, on and near the peninsula 
of Mount Athos. Both these islands, together with that 
of Skyros (which was not taken until after the invasion of 
Xerxés), remained connected with Athens inamanner peculi- 
arly intimate. At the peace of Antalkidas (387 3.c.)—which 
guaranteed universal autonomy to every Grecian city, great 
and. small—they were specially reserved, and considered as 
united with Athens.2 The property in their soil was held 
by men who, without losing their Athenian citizenship, 
became Lemnian Kleruchs, and as such were classified 
apart among the military force of the state; while absence 
in Lemnos or Imbros seems to have been accepted as an 
excuse for delay before the courts of justice, so as to es- 
cape the penalties of contumacy or departure from the 
country.’ It is probable that a considerable number of 
poor Athenian citizens were provided with lots of land in 
these islands, though we have no direct information of the 
fact, and are even obliged to guess the precise time at 
which Miltiadés made the conquest. Herodotus, according 
to his usual manner, connects the conquest with an ancient 
oracle, and represents it as the retribution for ancient le- 
gendary crime committed by certain Pelasgi, who, many 


centuries before, had been expelled by the Athenians from 
Attica, and had retired to Lemnos. Full of this legend, 


1 Herodot. vi. 140. Charax ap. 
Stephan. Byz. v. ‘Hpatertia. 
2 Xenophon. Hellen. v. 1, 31. 


also Carl Rhode, Res Lemnice. p. 
50 (Wratislaw 1829), 
It seems as if cic Avpvoy riety 


Compare Plato, Menexenus, c. 17, 
p. 245, where the words 7ypstépar 
anotxtat doubtless mean Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros. 

? Thucyd. iv. 28, v. 8, vii. 57; 
Phylarchus ap, Athenwum, vi. p. 
255; Démosthen. Philippic. 1. c. 12, 
p. 17, R.: compare the Inscription 
No.1686in the collection of Boeckh) 
with his remarks, p. 297. 

About the stratagems resorted to 
before the Athenian Dikastery to 
procure delay by pretended absence 
in Lemnos or Skyros, see Iseus, 
Or. vi. p. 58 (p. 80 Bek.); Pollux, 
viii, 7, 81: Hesych. v. "IpGproc; 
Suidas, v. Aypuia Slxy: compare 


had come to be a proverbial ex- 
pression at Athens for getting out 
of the way—evading the perform- 
ance of duty; this seems to be 
the sense of Démosthenés, Philipp. 
1. c. 9 p. 14. ak ele pév Agpvov 
toy nap buwy tnrapyov Set risiv, 
twy 6 Orin twy THs KOhkEwWS RTNPG- 
tTwy aywrifousvwy Mevedaov innag- 
yer. 

From the passage of Isseus above 
alluded to, which Rhode seems to 
me to construe incorrectly, it ap- 
pears that there was a legal con- 
nubium between Athenian citizens 
and Lemnian women, 
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he tells us nothing about the proximate causes or circum- 
stances of the conquest, which must probably have been 
accomplished by the efforts of Athens jointly with Miltia- 
dés from the Chersonese, during the period that the Per- 
slans were occupied in quelling the lonic revolt, between 
502-494 p.c.—since it is hardly to be supposed that Miltia- 
dés would have ventured thus to attack a Persian pos- 
session during the time that the satraps had their hands 
free. The acquisition was probably facilitated by the fact, 
that the Pelasgic population of the islands had been weak- 
ened, as well by their former resistance to the Persian 
Otanés, as by some years passed under the deputy of a Per- 
sian satrap. 

In mentioning the conquest of Lemnos by the Athe- 
nians and Miltiadés, I have anticipated a little on the 
course of events, because that conquest—though coinciding 
in point of time with the Ionic revolt (which will be re- 
counted in the following chapter), andindirectlycaused by 
it in so far as it occupied the attention of the Persians—lies 
entirely apart from the operations of the revolted Ionians. 
When Miltiadés was driven out of the Chersonese by the 
Persians, on the suppression of the lonic revolt, his fame, 
derived from having subdued Lemnos,! contributed both 
to neutralize the enmity which he had incurred as govern- 
or of the Chersonese, and to procure his election as one 
of the ten generals for the year of the Marathonian com- 
bat. 

1} Herodot, vi. 136, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


IONIC REVOLT. 


Hirnerro the history of the Asiatic Greeks has flowed in 
a stream distinct from that of the European Greeks. The 
present chapter will mark the period of confluence between 
the two. 

At the time when Darius quitted Sardis on his return 
to Susa, carrying with him the Milesian Histieus, 
he left Artaphernés his brother as satrap of carries 
Sards, invested with the supreme command of Histirus 
Western Asia Minor. The Grecian cities on 
the coast, comprehended under his satrapy, appear to have 
been chiefly governed by native despots in each; and 
Milétus especially, in the absence of Histizeus, was ruled 
by his son-in-law Aristagoras. That city was now in the 
height of power and prosperity—in every respect the 
leading city of Ionia. The return of Darius to Susa may 
be placed seemingly about 512 8.c., from which time forward 
the state of things above described continued, without 
disturbance, for eight or ten years—* a respite from suffer- 


ing,” to use the significant phrase of the historian.! 


1 Herodot. v.27. Meta 52 0d mode 
X.Ov ypdvov, avews xaxwWv Hv—Or ave- 
o1g xaxWv—if the conjecture of some 
critics be adopted. Mr. Clinton, 
with Larcher and others (see Fasti 
Hellen. App. 18, p. 314), construe 
this passage as if the comma were 
to be placed after peta dé, so that 
the historian would be made to 
affirm that the period of repose 
lasted only ashort time. It appears 
to me that the comma ought rather 
to be placed after ypévov, and that 
the “short time” refers to those 
evils which the historian had been 
describing before. There must have 
been an interval of eight years at 
least, if not of ten years, between 


the events which the historian had 
been describing (the evils inflicted 
by the attacks of Otanés) and the 
breaking out of the Ionic revolt; 
which latter event no one places 
earlier than 504 B.Cc., though some 
prefer 502 B.C., others even 500 B.C. 

If indeed we admitted with Wese 
seling (ad Herodot. vi. 40; and Mr. 
Clinton seems inclined towards the 
same opinion, see p. 314 ut sup.) 
that the Scythian expedition is to 
be placed in 508-507 8.0., then in- 
deed the interval between the cam- 
paign of Otanés and the Ionic revolt 
would be contracted into one or 
two years. But I have already 
observed that I cannot think 608 
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It was about the year 506 s.c. that the exiled Athenian 
despot Hippias, after having been repelled from Sparta by 
the unanimous refusal of the Lacedzemonian allies to take 


part in his cause, presented himself from Sigeium 


ane fr ihe aga petitioner to Artaphernés at Sardis. He 
banisned to OW doubtless found the benefit of the alliance 
Apache. which he had formed for his daughter with the 
nés satrap despot Avantidés of Lampsakus, whose favour 
peer ih Darius would stand him in good stead. He 


made pressing representations to the satrap, with a view 
of procuring restoration to Athens, on condition of holding 
it under Persian dominion; and Artaphernés was prepared, 
if an opportunity offered, to aid him in this design. So 
thoroughly had He resolved on espousing actively the cause 
of Hippias, that when the Athenians despatched envoys to 
Sardis, to set forth the case of the city against its exiled 
pretender, he returned to them an answer not merely of 
denial, but of menace—bidding them receive Hippias back 
again, 1f they looked for safety.1 Such a reply was equi- 
valent to a declaration of war, and so it was construed at 
Athens. It leads us to infer that the satrap was even then 
revolving in his mind an expedition against Attica, in con- 
junction with Hippias; but fortunately for the Athenians, 
other projects and necessities intervened to postpone for 
several years the execution of the scheme. 

Of these new projects, the first was that of conquering 
About the island of Naxos. Here too, as in the case 
B02 Bc. of Hippias, the instigation arose from Naxian 
exiles—a rich oligarchy which had been expelled by a rising 
State ofthe Of the people. ‘This island, like all the rest of 
island of the Cyclades, was as yet independent of the 
Naxos—  Persians.2 It was wealthy, prosperous, possess- 


Naxian ex- : 
iles solicit ing a large population both of freemen and 


aid from slaves, and defended as well by armed ships as 
goras of by a force of 8000 heavy-armed infantry. The 
ilétus. 


exiles applied for aid to Aristagoras, who saw 


B.c. a correct date for the Scythian 
expedition: it seems to meto belong 
to about 615 B.c, Nor do I know 
what reason there is for determin- 
ing the date as Wesseling does, 
except this very phrase ob noAdoy 
ypovov, which is, on every suppo- 
sition, exceedingly vague, and 


which he appcars to me not to have 
construed in the best way. 

1 Herodot. v. 96.0 Ge 'Aptapéovne 
exéheve oyeng el Bov).olato odor eivat, 
nataszxcolar dniow tov ‘Inniny. 

2 Herodot, v. 81. Plutarch says 
that Lygdamis, established as des- 
pot at Naxos by Peisistratus (He- 
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that he could turn them into instruments of dominion for 
himself in the island, provided he could induce Artaphernés 
to embark in the project along with him—his own force 
not being adequate by itself. Accordingly he went to 
Sardis, and laid his project before the satrap, intimatin 
that as soon as the exiles should land with a powerfu 
support, Naxos would be reduced with little trouble: that 
the neighbouring islands of Paros, Andros, Ténos, and the 
other Cyclades, could not long hold out after the conquest 
of Naxos, nor even the large and valuable island of Eubea. 
He himself engaged, if a fleet of 100 ships were granted 
to him, to accomplish all these conquests for the Great 
King, andto bear the expenses of the armament besides, 
Artaphernés entertained the proposition with eagerness, 
loaded him with praise, and promised him in the ensuing 
spring 200 ships instead of 100. Messengers despatched 
to Susa having brought back the ready consent of Darius, 
a large armament was forthwith equipped under the com- 
an of the Persian Megabatés, to be placed at the disposal 
of Aristagoras—composed both of Persians and of all the 
tributaries near the coast. 

With this force Aristagoras and theNaxian exiles set 
sail from Milétus, giving out that they were 
going to the Hellespont: on reaching Chios, they 
waited in its western harbour of Kaukasa for a 
fair wind to carry them straight across to Naxos. 
No suspicion was entertained in that island of 
its real purpose, nor was any preparation made 
for resistance; so that the success of Aristagoras 
would have been complete, had it not been 
defeated by an untoward incident ending in dispute. Mega- 
batés, with a solicitude which we are surprised to discern 
in a Persian general, personally made the tour of his fleet, 
to see that every ship was under proper watch. He dis- 
covered a ship from Myndus (an Asiatic Dorian city near 
Halikarnassus) left without a single man on board. In- 
censed at such neglect, he called before him Skylax, the 


Expedition 
against 
Naxos un- 
dertaken 
by Arista- 
goras with 
the as- 
sistance of 
Artapher- 
nés the 
Batrap. 


rodot. i. 64), was expelled from 
this post by the Lacedwmonians 
(De Herodot. Malignitat. c. 21. p. 
849), I confess that Ido not place 
much confidence in the statements 
of that treatise as tothe many des- 


VOL. IV. 


pots expelled by Sparta: we nei- 
ther know the source from whenco 
Plutarch borrowed them, nor any 
of the circumstances connected 
with them. 

1 Herodot. v. 30, 81. 


P 
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commander of the ship, and ordered him to be put in chains, 
with his head projecting outwards through one of the 
apertures for oars in the ship’s side. Skylax was a guest 
and friend of Aristagoras, who onhearing of this punishment, 
interceded with Megabatés for his release; but finding the 
request refused, took upon him to release the prisoner 
himself. He even went so far as to treat the remonstrance 
of Megabatés with disdain, reminding him that according 
to the instructions of Artaphernés, he was only second— 
himself (Aristagoras) being first. The pride of Megabatés 
Ite failure, COUld not endure such treatment: as soon as 
through = night arrived, he sent a pee intimation to 
cispute ‘Naxos of the coming of the fleet, warning the 
Aristagoras islanders to be on their guard. The warning thus 
Persian ge- fortunately received was turned by the Naxians 
neral Me- to the best account. They carried in their pro- 
gabatés. = nerty, laid up stores,and made every preparation 
for a siege, so that when the fleet, probably delayed by the 
dispute between its leaders, at length arrived, it was met 
by a stout resistance, remained on the island for four months 
in prosecution of an unavailing siege, and was obliged to 
retire without accomplishing anything beyond the erection 
of a fort, as lodgment for the Naxian exiles. Aftera large 
cost incurred, not only by the Persians, but also by Arista- 
goras himself, the unsuccessful armament was brought back 
to the coast of Ionia. 1 | 

The failure of this expedition threatened Aristagoras 
with entire ruin. He had incensed Megabatés, deceived 
Artaphernés, and incurred an obligation, which he knew 
not how to discharge, of indemnifying the latter for the 
Alarm of costs of the fleet. He began to revolve in his 
Aristago- mind the scheme of revolting from Persia, and 
determines it so happened that there arrived nearly at the 
to revolt same moment a messenger from his father-in-law 
Porsia—-in- Histizeus, who was detained at the court of Susa, 
oaaa secretly instigating him to this very resolution. 
effect from Not knowing whom to trust with this dangerous 
Histieus. message, Histieus had caused the heat of a 
faithful slave to be shaved—branded upon it the words 
necessary—and then despatched him, so soon as his hair 
had grown, to Milétus, with a verbal intimation to Aris- 
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tagoras that his head was to be again shaved and examined. ! 
Histizus sought to provoke this perilous rising, simply as 
a means of procuring his own release from Susa, and in 
the calculation that Darius would send him down to the 
coast to re-establish order. His message, arriving at so 
critical a moment, determined the faltering resolution 
of Aristagoras, who convened his principal partisans at 
Milétus, and laid before them the Formidable project of 
revolt. All of them approved it, with one remarkable 
exception—the historian Hekatzus of Milétus; who opposed 
it as altogether ruinous, and contended that the power of 
Darius was too vast to leave them any prospect of success. 
When he found direct opposition fruitless, he next insisted 
upon the necessity of at once seizing the large treasures in 
the neighbouring temple of Apollo at Branchide for the 
purpose of carrying on the revolt. By this means alone 
{he said) could the Milesians, too feeble to carry on the 
contest with their own force alone, hope to become masters 
at sea—while, if they did not take these treasures, the 
victorious enemy assuredly would. Neither of these 
recommendations, both of them indicating sagacity and 
foresight in the proposer, was listened to. Probably the 
seizure of the treasures—though highly useful for the 
impending struggle, and though in the end they fell into 
the hands of the enemy, as Hekatzeus anticipated—would 
have been insupportable to the pious feelings of the people, 
aud would thus have proved more injurious than beneficial :2 
perhaps indeed Hekatzeus himself may have urged it with 
the indirect view of stifling the whole project. We may 
remark that he seems to have argued the question as if 
Milétus were to stand alone in the revolt; not anticipating, 
as indeed no prudent man could then anticipate, that the 
Tonic cities generally would follow the example. 
Aristagoras and his friends resolved forthwith to- 
revolt. Their first step was to conciliate popular povoit of 
favour throughout Asiatic Greece by putting Aristagoras 
down the despots in all the various cities—the tl te 
instruments not less than the supports of Per- the despots 
sian ascendency, as Histizeus had well argued fone cities 
at the bridge of the Danube. The opportunity deposed 
was favourable for striking this blow at once °7¢ *z04- 


1 Herodot. v. 85: compare Polyen. i. 24, and Aulus Gellius, N. A. 
xvii. 9. * Herodot. v. 36. 
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on a considerable scale. For the fleet, recently employed 
at Naxos, had not yet dispersed, but was still assembled 
at Myus, with many of the despots present at the head of 
their ships. Accordingly Iatragoras was despatched from 
Milétus, at once to seize as many of them as he could, and. 
to stir up the soldiers to revolt. This decisive proceeding 
was the first manifesto against Darius. Jatragoras was 
successful: the fleet went along with him, and many of the 
despots fell into his hands—among them Histizeus (a 
second person so named) of Termera, Oliatus of Mylasa 
(both Karians),1 Kéés of Mityléné, and Aristagoras (also 
a second person so named) of Kymé. At the same time 
the Milesian Aristagoras himself, while he formally pro- 
claimed revolt against Darius, and invited the Milesians 
to follow him, laid down his own authority, and affected 
to place the government in the hands of the people. 
Throughout most of the towns of Asiatic Greece, insular 
and continental, a similar revolution was brought about; 
the despots were expelled, and the feelings of the citizens 
were thus warmly interested in the revolt. Such of these 
despots as fell into the hands of Aristagoras were sur- 
rendered into the hands of their former subjects, by whom 
they were for the most part quietly dismissed, and we shall 
find them hereafter active auxiliaries to the Persians. To 
this treatment the only exception mentioned is K6és, who 
was stoned to death by the Mitylenzans.? 
By these first successful steps the Ionic revolt was 
made to assume an extensive and formidable 
eee character; much more so, probably, than the 
revolt prudent Hekatzus had anticipated as practic- 
throughout able. The naval force of the Persians in the 
Greece—  Adgean was at once taken away from them, and 
Aristagoras passed to their opponents, who were thus 
goes to 
solicit completely: masters of the sea; and would in 
sees fact have remained so, if a second naval force 
coma had not been brought up against them from 
Phenicia—a proceeding never before resorted to, and per- 
haps at that time not looked for. 
Having exhorted all the revolted towns to name their 
generals and to put themselves in a state of defence, 
1 Compare Herodotus, vy. 121 and vii. 98. Oliatus was son of Ibandlis, 


as was also the Mylasi Herakleidés mentioned in vy. 121, 
3 odot. vy. 36, 87, vi. 9. 
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Aristagoras crossed the gean to obtain assistance from 
Sparta, then under the government of king Kleomenés; to 
whom he addressed himself, “holding in his hand a brazen 
tablet, wherein was engraved the circuit of the entire earth, 
with the whole sea and all the rivers.” Probably this was 
the first map or plan which had ever been seen at Sparta, 
and so profound was the impression which it made, that 
it was remembered there even in the time of Herodotus.! 
Having emphatically entreated the Spartans to step forth 
in aid of their Ionic brethren, now engaged in a desperate 
struggle for freedom, he proceeded to describe the wealth 
and abundance (gold, silver, brass, vestments, cattle and 
slaves), together with the ineffective weapons and warfare, 
of the Asiatics. Such enemies as the latter (he said) could 
be at once put down, and their wealth appropriated, by 
military training such as that of the Spartans—whose long 
spear, brazen helmet and breastplate, and ample shield, 
enabled them to despise the bow, the short javelin, the 
light wicker target, the turban and trowsers, of a Persian. 2 
He then traced out on his brazen plan the road from 
Ephesus to Susa, indicating the intervening nations, all of 
them affording a booty more or less rich. He concluded 
by magnifying especially the vast treasures at Susa— 
“Instead of fighting your neighbours (he concluded), 


! Horodot. v. 49. Tq dy (Kieope- 
wel) &¢ Adyoug His, We Aaxe date 
povior A€yount, Eywv yzrxsov 
nivaxa, év tm YHe andong TEpindos 
évetitp to, xt Gahagoa te nasa xal 


this, nor can I think it probable: 
the passage of Apollonius Rho- 
dius (iv. 279) with the Scholia to 
it, which is cited as evidence, ap- 
pears to me unworthy of atten- 


moTepol TavTEeS. 

The earlicst map of which men- 
tion is made was prepared by Ana- 
ximander in Ionia, apparently not 
long before this period: see Strabo, 
i. p. 7; Agathemerus, 1. c. 1; Dio- 
gen. Laért. ii. 1. 

Grosskurd, in his note on the 
above passage of Strabo, as well 
as Larcher and other critics, ap- 
pear to think, that though this 
tablet or chart of Anaximander 
was the earliest which embraced 
the whole known earth, there were 
among the Greeks others still ear- 
lier, which described particular 
countrios.. There is no proof of 


tion. 

Among the Roman Agrimenso- 
res, it was the ancient practice to 
engrave their plans, of land sur- 
veyed, upon tablets of brass, which 
were deposited in the public ar- 
chives, and of which copies were 
made for private use, though the 
original was referred. to in case 
of legal dispute (Siculus Flaccus 
ap. Rei Agrarie Scriptores, p. 16, 
ed. Goes: compare Giraud, Re- 
cherches sur le Droit de Propriété, 
p. 116, Aix 1838). 

2 Horodot, v. 49. derxvde 88 tate> 
Eheye &¢ thy tHE THs. neplodov, th» 
toipezo ev te xlvaxe dvtetpnpevyy.: 
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Argeians,Arcadians,and Messenians, from whom you get hard 
blows and small reward, why do you not make yourself 
rulers of all Asia,! a prize not less easy than lucrative?” 
Kleomenés replied to these seductive instigations by de- 
siring him to come for an answer on the third day. When 
that day arrived, he put to him the simple question, how 
far it was from Susa to the sea? To which Aristagoras 
answered with more frankness than dexterity, that it was 
a three months’ journey; and he was ropedding to enlarge 
upon the facilities of the road when Kleomenés interrupted 
him-—“Quit Sparta before sunset, Milesian stranger: you 
are no friend to the Lacedemonians, if you want to carry 
them a three months’ journey from the sea.” In 
of the spite of this peremptory mandate, Aristagoras 
Spartans to tried a last resource. ‘Taking in his hand the 
assist him. . ° : 

bough of supplication, he again went to the 
house of Kleomenés, who was sitting with his daughter 
Gorgé, a girl of eight years old. He requested Kleomenés to 
send away the child, but this was refused, and he was desired 
to proceed; upon which he began to offer to the Spartan king 
a bribe for compliance, bidding continually higher and 
higher from ten talents up to fifty. At length the little 
girl suddenly exclaimed, “Father, the stranger will corrupt 
you, if you do not at once go away.” The exclamation so 
struck Kleomenés, that he broke up the interview, and 
Aristagoras forthwith quitted Sparta. 

Doubtless Herodotus heard the account of this inter- 
view from Lacedemonian informants. Yet we may be 
permitted to doubt whether any such suggestions were 
really made, or any such hopes held out, as those which 
he places in the mouth of Aristagoras—suggestions and 
hopes which might well be conceived in 450—440 3. c., 
after a generation of victories over the Persians, but 
which have no pertinence in the year 5023.c. Down 
even to the battle of Marathon, the name of the Medes 


Refusal 


? Herodot. v. 49. mapeyov d@ thc 
Aging xaoje Gpyety edretéwe, &rdo 
tt alpnoecte ; 

2 Herodot, v. 49, 50, 51. Compare 
Plutarch. Apophthegm. Laconic. p, 
240. 

We may remark, both in this 
instance and throughout all the 
lifo and time of Kleomenés, that 


the Spartan king has the active 
management and direction of for- 
eign affairs—subject however to 
trial and punishment by the ephors 
in case of misbehaviour (Herodot. 
vi. 82). We shall hereafter find 
the ephors gradually taking into 
their own hands, more and more, 
the actual management. 
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was a terror to the Greeks, and the Athenians are highly 
and justly extolled as the first who dared to look hem 
in the face.1 To talk about an easy march up to the 
treasures of Susa and the empire of all Asia, at the 
time of the Ionic revolt, would have been considered as 
a proof of insanity. Aristagoras may very probably 
have represented that the Spartans were more than a 
match for Persians in the field; but even thus much 
would have been considered, in 502 3. c., rather as the 
sanguine hope of a petitioner than as the estimate ofa 
sober looker-on. 

The Milesian chief had made application to Sparta, as 
the presiding power of Hellas—acharacter which 


: Aristagoras 
we thus find more and more recognised and pass- applies to 
ing into the habitual feelings of the Greeks, Athens— | 
Fifty years previously to this, the Spartans had both from 
been flattered by the circumstance that Croesus pthens and 


singled them out from all other Greeks to in- 
vite as allies: now, they accepted such priority as a matter 
of course. 2 

Rejected at Sparta, Aristagoras proceeded to Athens, 
now decidedly the second power in Greece. Here he found 
an easier task, not only as it was the metropolis (or mother- 
city) of Asiatic Ionia, but also as it had already incurred 
the pronounced hostility of the Persian satrap, and might 
look to be attacked as soon as the project came to suit his 
convenience, under the instigation of Hippias: whereas 
the Spartans had not only no kindred with Ionia, beyond 
that of common Hellenism, but were in no hostile relations 
with Persia, and would have been provoking a new enemy 
by meddling in the Asiatic war. The promises and re- 
presentations of Aristagoras were accordingly received 


} Herodot. vi. 112, xnpwrtot te avé- 
ayovto écbyjta te Mrdixny dpdovtec, 
xat avipag tabtyy gobljpéeviue tréwe 
&& Hy toist "EdAnor xal to odvopa tO 
Myédwv odB8o¢ axovoar 

2 Aristagoras says to the Spar- 
fans (v. 49)—ta xatyxovta yap eote 
tavta’ 'Iwywy raidag Sobdkoue stvar 
avt ehevOdpwy, Sverdog xat aryxoc 
peyrotoy pev adtoiat Hpty, Ete sé twy 
hourmy bpiv, Som npoectéate tH¢ 
‘EdAdsoe (Herodot. v. 49). In re- 


ference to the earlier incident (He- 
rodot. i. 70)—Tovurtéwy te wy elvexev 
ot Aaxedaipoviot thy coppaylyy ede- 
Eavto, xal zy éx navtwy opeac npo- 
xpivac “EdAnvwy, aipssto plroug (Craa- 
sus). 

An interval of rather more than 
forty years separates the two eventr, 
during which both the feelings of 
the Spartans, and the feelings of 
others towards them, had under- 
gone a material change. 
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with great favour by the Athenians; who, over and above 
the claims of sympathy, had a powerful interest in sustain- 
ing the Ionic revolt as an indirect protection to themselves 
—and to whom the abstraction of the Ionic fleet from the 
Persians afforded a conspicuous and important relief. The 
Athenians at once resolved to send a fleet of twenty ships, 
under Melanthius, as an aid to the revolted Ionians—ships 
which are designated by Herodotus, “the beginning of the 
mischiefs between Greeks and barbarians”—as the ships 
in which Paris crossed the Augean had before been called 
in the Iliad of Homer. Herodotus further remarks that it 
seems easier to deceive many men together than one—since 
Aristagoras, after having failed with Kleomenés, thus im- 
posed upon the 30,000 citizens of Athens.1| But on this 
remark two comments suggest themselves. First, the cir- 
cumstances of Athens and Sparta were not the same in re- 
gard to the Ionic quarrel,—an observation which Hero- 
dotus himself had made a little while before: the Athenians 
had a material interest in the quarrel, political as well as 
sympathetic, while the Spartans had none. Secondly, the 
ultimate result of their interference, as it stood in the 
time of Herodotus, though purchased by severe intermediate 
hardship, was one eminently gainful and glorifying, uot 
less to Athens than to Greece.? 

When Aristagoras returned, he seems to have found 
the Persians engaged in the siege of Milétus. The 


March of F ° 
Aristagoras twenty Athenian ships soon crossed the Aigean, 
uptoBardis and found there five Eretrian ships which had 
Athenian also come to the succour of the Ionians; the Ere- 
and Ere- , . j 1 
cena,  trians generously taking this opportunity to 
lies—burn- Yrepay the assistance formerly rendered to them 
ing of the by the Milesians in their ancient war with Chal- 
treat and kis. On the arrival of these allies, Aristagoras 
defeat of organized an expedition from Ephesus up to 
Greeks Sardis, under the command of his brother Char- 
by the opinus with others. The ships were left at 
Persians. R. A 3 . as : 
oréssus,? @ mountain and scaport five miles 


41 Herodot. v. 97. nohdobds yap (De Malignitat. Herodot. p. 861) 


is rather more 


olue elvar ebnetéotepoy SiaBadrety 7 
Sva, el Kieopéves pev tov Azxedac- 
povioy povvoy obx Oldg Te eyEvETO 
Grahadéerv, tpete Se pupradac 'Abn- 
vaiwy énoiysa toot. 

2 Herodot. v. 98; Homer, Tliad, 
v.62. The criticism of Plutarch 


on this passage, 
pertinent than the criticisms in 
that ill-tempered composition ge- 
nerally are. 

* About Koréssus, see Diodor, 
xiv 09 and Xenophon. Hellen. i, 
2, % 
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from Ephesus, while the troops marched up under Ephesian 
‘guides, first along the river Kayster, next across the moun- 
tain range of Tmodlus to Sardis. Artaphernés had not 
troops enough to do more than hold the strong citadel, so 
that the assailants possessed themselves of the town with- 
out opposition. But he immediately recalled his force near 
Milétus,!and summoned Persians and Lydians from all the 
neighbouring districts, thus becoming more than a match 
for Charopinus: who found himself moreover obliged to 
evacuate Sardis owing to an accidental conflagration. 
Most of the houses in that city were built in great part 
with reeds or straw, and all of them had thatched roofs. 
Hence it happened that a spark touching one of them set 
the whole city in flame. Obliged to abandon their dwell- 
ings by this accident, the population of the town congre- 
gated in the market-place,—and as reinforcements were 
hourly crowding in, the position of the Ionians and Athe- 
nians became precarious, ‘They evacuated the town, took 
up a position on Mount Tmodlus, and when night came, 
made the best of their way to the seacoast. The troops of 
Artaphernés pursued, overtook them near Ephesus, and 
defeated them completely. Eualkidés the Eretrian general, 
a, man of eminence and a celebrated victor at the solemn 
games, perished in the action, together with a considerable 
number of troops. After this unsuccessful com- 
mencement, the Athenians betook themselves to 
their vessels and sailed home, in spite of press- 
ing instances on the part of Aristagoras to in- 
duce them to stay. They took no farther part in the 
struggle;? a retirement at once so sudden and so complete, 
that they must probably have experienced some glaring 
desertion on the part of their Asiatic allies, similar to that 
which brought so much danger upon the Spartan general 
Derkyllidas, in 396 s.c. Unless such was the case, they 
geem open to censure rather for having too soon withdrawn 
their aid, than for having originally lent it.3 


The Athe- 
nians aban- 
don the 
alliance. 


1Ohar6n of Lampsakus, and Lysa- 
nias in his history of Mretria, seem 
to have mentioned this first siege 
of Milétus, and the fact of its being 
raised in consequence of the ex- 
-pedition to Sardis: see Plutarch. 
de Herodot. Malignit. p. 861— 
though the citation is given there 
confusedly, so that we cannot make 


much out of it. 

2 Herodot. v. 102, 103, It is a 
curious fact that Charén of Lame 
psakus made no mention of this 
defeat of the united Athenian and 
Ionian force: see Plutarch. de Hee 
rodot. Malign. uf sup. 

* About Derkyllidas, see Xeno- 
phon, Hellen, iii..2, 17-19. 
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The burning of a place so important as Sardis, however, 


including the temples of the local goddess Ky- 


Extension rae ; ; ° mots . 

of the bébé, which perished with the remaining build- 
to Cyprus ngs, produced a powerful effect on both sides 
and Byzan- —encouraging the revolters, as well as incensing 
10am. 


the Persians. Aristagoras despatched ships 
along the coast, northward as far as Byzantium, and south- 
ward as far as Cyprus. The Greek cities near the Helles- 
pont and the Propontis were induced, either by force or 
by inclination, to take part with him; the Karians embraced 
his cause warmly; even the Kaunians who had not declared 
themselves before, joined him as soon as they heard of the 
capture of Sardis; while the Greeks in Cyprus, with the 
single exception of the town of Amathis, at once renounced 
the authority of Darius, and prepared fora strenuous con- 
test. Onesilus of Salamis, the most considerable city in the 
island, finding the population willing, but his brother, the 
despot Gorgus, reluctant, shut the latter out of the gates, 
took the command of the united forces of Salamis and the 
other revolting cities, and laid siege to Amathis. These 
towns of Cyprus were then, and seem always afterwards to 
have continued, under the government of despots; who how- 
ever, unlike the despots in Ionia generally, took part 
along with their subjects in the revolt against Persia. ! 
The rebellion had now assumed a character s0 serious, 
that the Persians were compelled to put forth their strong- 
est efforts to subdue it. From the number of different 
nations comprised in their empire, they were enabled to 
make use of the antipathies of one against the other; and 
the old adverse feeling of Phenicians against Greeks was 
Phenician 20W found extremely serviceable. After a year 
n e . ” 
fleet called Spent in getting together forces,? the Phenician 
forth bythe fleet was employed to transport into Cyprus the 
ersians. . . ‘ oye 
Persian general Artybius with a Kilikian and 
Egyptian army;3 while the force under Artaphernés at 


2 Herodot. v. 103, 104, 108. Com- 
pare the proceedings in Cyprus 
against Artaxerxés Mnémon, under 
the energetic Evagoras of Salamis 
(Diodor. xiv. 98, xv. 2), about 386 
B.0.; most of the petty princes of 
the island became for the time his 
subjects, but in 351 B.c. there were 
nine of them independent (Diodor. 


xvi. 42), and seemingly quite as 
many at the time when Alexander 
besieged Tyre (Arrian, ii. 20, 8). 

? Herodot. vw. 116. Korptor pty 
bh, aviautoy éhedGepor yevdpevor, ad- 
Tig ex véng xatedeb00wt0. 

* Herodot. vi. G. Kidrxeg xat Abe 
yOrtior. 
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Sardis was so strengthened as to cnable him to act at once 
against allthe coast of Asia Minor, from the Propontis to the 
Triopian promontory. Onthe other side, the common danger 
had for the moment brought the Ionians into a state ofunion 
foreign totheir usual habit; so that we hear now, for the first 
and the last time, of atolerably efficient Pan-Ionic authority. 1 

Apprised of the coming of Artybius with the Pheni- 
cian fleet, Onesilus and his Cyprian supporters 
solicited the aid of the Ionic fleet, which arrived 


Persian and 
Phenician 


shortly after the disembarkation of the Persian 
force in the island. Onesilus offered to the 
Jonians their choice, whether they would fight 
the Phenicians at sea or the Persians on land. 
Their natural determination was in favour of the 
seafight, and they engaged with a degree of 
courage and unanimity which procured for them 
a brilliant victory; the Samians being especially 


armament 
sent against 
Cy) prus— 
the Ioniang 
send aid 
thither— 
victory 

of the 
Persians— 
they recone 
quer the 
island, 


distinguished.2 But the combat on land, carried 
on at the same time, took a different turn. Onesilus and the 
Salaminians brought into the field, after the fashion of 
Orientals rather than of Greeks, a number of scythed 
chariots, destined to break the enemy’s ranks; while on the 
other hand the Persian general Artybius was mounted on 
a horse, trained to rise on his hind-legs and strike out 
with his fore-legs against an opponent on foot. In the 
thick of the fight, Onesilus and his Karian shield-bearer 
came into personal conflict with this general and his horse. 
By previous,concert, when the horse so reared as to get 
his fore-legs over the shield of Onesilus, the Karian with 
a scythe severed the legs from his body, while Onesilus with 
his own hand slew Artybius. But the personal bravery of 
the Cypriots was rendered useless by treachery in their 
own ranks. Stésénor, despot of Kurium, deserted in the 
midst of the battle, and even the scythed chariots of Salamis 
followed his example; while the brave Onesilus, thus 
weakened, perished in the total rout.of his army, along with 
Aristokyprus despot of Soli on the north coast of the is- 
land: this latter was son of that Philokyprus who had been 
immortalized more than sixty years before in the poems of 
Solon. No farther hopes now remaining for the revolters, 


1 Herodot. v. 109, ‘Hpéae ané- 


puratovtag thy Gadaccay, etc.: com- 
repde tO xotvdy tWy 'lwywy 


pare vi. 7. 
2 Herodot. vy. 112, 
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the victorious Jonian fleet returned home. Salamis relapsed 
under the sway of its former despot Gorgus, while the re- 
maining cities in Cyprus were successively besieged and 
taken; not without a resolute defence, however, since Soli 


alone held out five months. 1 


Meanwhile the principal force of Darius having beea 


Successes 
of the 
Persian 
against the 
revolted 
roast of 
Asia Minor. 


' Herodot. v. 112-115. It is not 
uninteresting to compare, with 
this reconquest of Cyprus by the 
Persians, the conquest of the same 
island by the Turks in 1570, when 
they expelled from it the Vene- 
tians. See the narrative of that 
conquest (effected in the reign of 
Selim II. by the Seraskier Musta- 
pha-Pasha), in Von Hammer, Ge- 
schichte des Osmanischen Reichs, 
book xxxvi. vol.iii. p. 678-559. Of 
the two principal towns, Nikosia 
jn the centre of the island, and 
Famagusta on the north-eastern 
coast, the first, aftcr a long siege, 
was taken by storm, and the in- 
‘habitants of every scx and age 
either put to death or carried into 
slavery; while the second, after a 
most gallant defence, was allowed 
to capitulate. But the terms of 
the capitulation were violated in 
the most flagitious manner by tho 
Seraskier, who treated the brave 
Venetian governor, Dragadino, 
with frightful cruelty, cutting off 
his nose and ears, exposing him to 
all sorts of insults, and ultimately 
causing him to be flayed alive. 
The skin of this unfortunate ge- 
neral was conveyed to Constanti- 
nople as a trophy, but in after 
times found its way to Venice. 

We read of nothing like this 
treatment of Bragadino in the Per- 
sian reconquest of Cyprus, though 


assembled at Sardis, Daurisés, Hymeas, and 
other generals who had married daughters of 
the Great King, distributed their efforts against 
different parts of the western coast. 
attacked the towns near the Hellespont?— 
Abydus, Perkoté, Lampsakus, and Pesus—which 


Daurisés 


it was a subjugation after revolt; 
indeed nothing like it in all Per- 
sian warfare. 

Von Hammer gives 4 short sketch 
(not always very accurate as to 
ancient times) of the condition of 
Cyprus under its suc’essive masters 
—Persians, Greco-Egyptians, Ro- 
mans, Arabians, the dynasty of 
Lusignan, Venetians, and Turks— 
the last seems decidedly the worst 
of all. 

In roference to the above-men- 
tioned picce of cruelty, I may 
mention that the Persian king 
Kambysés caused one of tho royal 
judges (according to Herodotus, v. 
25), who had taken a bribe to 
render an iniquitou’ judgement, to 
be flayed alive, ond his skin to be 
stretched upon the seat on which 
his son was placed to succeed him; 
as a lesson of justice to the latter, 
A similar story is told respecting 
the Persian king Artaxerxés Mné- 
mon; and what is still more re- 
markable, the same story is also 
recounted in the Turkish history, 
as an act of Mahomet II. (Von 
Hammer, Geschichte des Osma- 
nisch. Reichs, book xvii; vol. il. 
p. 209; Diodorus, xv. 10). Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6) had good 
reason to treat the reality of tho 
fact a8 problematical. 

2 Herodot. v. 117, 
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made little resistance. He was then ordered southward 
into Karia, while Hymeas, who with another division had 
taken Kios on the Propontis, marched down to the Hel- 
lespont and completed the conquest of the Troad as well 
as of the olic Greeks in the region of Ida. Artaphernés 
and Otanés attacked the Ionic and Holic towns on the 
coast—the former taking Klazomene,! the latter Kymé. 

There remained Karia, which, with Milétus in its neigh- 
bourhood, offered a determined resistance to Daurisés. 
Forewarned of his approach, the Karians assembled at a 
spot called the White Pillars, near the confluence of the 
rivers Meander and Marsyas. Pixodarus, one of their 
chiefs, recommended the desperate expedient of fighting 
with the river at their back, so that all chance of flight 
might be cut off; but most of the chiefs decided in favour 
of a contrary policy*—to let the Persians pass the river, 
in hopes of driving them back into it and thus rendering 
their defeat total. Victory however, after a sharp contest, 
declared in favour of Daurisés, chiefly in consequence of 
his superior numbers. Two thousand Persians, and not 
less than ten thousand Karians, are said to have perished 
in the battle. The Karian fugitives, re-united after the 
flight in the grove ofnoble plane-trees consecrated to Zeus 
Stratius near Labranda,? were deliberating whether they 
should now submit to the Persians or emigrate for ever, 
when the appearance of a Milesian reinforcement restored 
their courage. A second battle was fought, and a second 
time they were defeated, the loss on this occasion falling 


41 Herodot. v. 122-124. 


and seven miles distant from, the 
® Herodot. v. 118. On the topo- 


inland town of Mylasa. It was 


graphy of this spot, as described in 
Herodotus, see a good note in 
Weissenborn, Beytrige zur gonau- 
eren Erforschung der alt. Griech, 
Geschichte, p. 116, Jena 1844. 

He thinks, with much reason, 
that the river Marsyas here men- 
tioned cannot be that which flows 
through Kelwne, but another of 
the same name which flows into 
the Meander from the southwest. 

* About the village of Labranda 
and the temple of Zeus Stratius, 
see Strabo, xiv. p. 659. Labranda 
Was a village in the territory of, 


Karian at the time of the Ionic 
revolt, but partially hellenized be- 
fore the year 350 B.o. About this 
latter epoch, the three rural tribes 
of Mylasa—constituting, along with 
the citizens of the town, the My- 
lasene community—were, Tapxov- 
Sapa, Orwpxovda, AcRpavda—see the 
Inscription in Boeckh’s Collection, 
No. 2695, and in Franz, Epigraphics 
Greca, No. 73. p. 191. In the Ly- 
dian language, dafpuc is said to 
have signified a hatche (Plutarch, 
Quest. Gr. c. 45. p. 314). 
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chiefly on the Milesians.1 The victorious Persians now 
roceeded to assault the Karian cities, but Herakleidés of 
ylasa laid an ambuscade for them with so much skill and 
ood fortune, that their army was nearly destroyed, and 
Daurie’s with other Persian generals perished. This 
successful effort, following upon two severe defeats, does 
honour to the constancy of the Karians, upon whom Greek 
proverbs generally fasten a mean reputation. It saved 
for the time the Karian towns, which the Persians did not 
succeed in reducing until after the capture of Milétus.?2 
On land, the revolters were thus everywhere worsted, 
Aristagoras though at sea the lonians still remained masters. 
loses But the unwarlike Aristagoras began to despair 
col bane Of success, and to meditate a mean desertion of 
dons the the companions and countrymen whom he had 
country. himself betrayed into danger. Assembling his 
chief advisers, he represented to them the unpromising 
state of affairs, and the necessity of securing some place 
of refuge, in case they were expelled from Milétus. He 
then put the question to them, whether the island of 
Sardinia, or Myrkinus in Thrace near the Strymon (which 
Histizus had begun some time before to fortify, as I have 
mentioned in the preceding chapter), appeared to them 
best adapted to the purpose. Among the persons consulted 
was Hekatzus the historian, who approved neither the 
one nor the other scheme, but suggested the erection of a 
fortified post in the neighbouring island of Leros; a Mi- 
lesian A ee wherein a temporary retirement might be 
sought, should it prove impossible to hold Milétus, but 
which permitted an easy return to that city, so soon as 
opportunity offered.3 Such an opinion must doubtless 
have been founded on the assumption, that they would be 
able to maintain superiority at sea. It is important to 
note such confident reliance upon this superiority in the 
mind of a sagacious man, not given to sanguine hopes, like 
Hekatzeus—even under circumstances very unprosperous 
on land. Emigration to Myrkinus, as proposed by Arista- 
goras, presented no hope of refuge at all; since the Per- 
sians, if they regained their authority in Asia Minor, 
would not fail again to extend it to the Strymon. Never- 
theless the consultation ended by adovting this scheme, 


1 Herodot. v. 118, 119. * Herodot. v. 125; Strabo, xiv. p. 
2 Herodot. v. 120, 121; vi. 25. 635. 
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since probably no IJonians could endure the immeasurable 
distance of Sardinia as a new home. Aristagoras set sail 
for Myrkinus, taking with him all who chose to bear him 
company. But he perished not long after landing, together 
with nearly all his company, in the siege of a neighbouring 
Thracian town.1 Though making profession to lay down 
his supreme authority at the commencement of the revolt, 
he had still contrived to retain it in great measure; and 
on departing for Myrkinus, he devolved it on Pythagoras, 
a citizen in high esteem. It appears however that the 
Milesians, glad to get rid of a leader who had brought 
them nothing but mischief,? paid little obedience to his 
successor, and made their government from this period 
popular in reality as well as in profession. The desertion 
of Aristagoras with the citizens whom he carried away, 
must have seriously damped the spirits of those who 
remained. Nevertheless it seems that the cause of the 
Ionic revolters was quite as well conducted without him. 

Not long after his departure, another despot—Histizeus 
of Milétus, his father-in-law and jointly with appear- 
him the fomenter of the revolt—presented him- ance of | 
self at the gates of Milétus for admission. The Who had 
outbreak of the revolt had enabled him, as he pbtained 
had calculated, to procure leave of departure dope 
from Darius. That prince had been thrown from Susa. 
into violent indignation by the attack and burning of 
Sardis, and by the general revolt of Ionia, headed (so the 
news reached him) by the Milesian Aristagoras, but carried 
into effect by the active co-operation of the Athenians. 
“The Athenians (exclaimed Darius)—who are they?” On 
receiving the answer, he asked for his bow, placed an 
arrow on the string, and shot as high as he could towards 
the heavens, saying—“Grant me, Pous, to revenge myself 
on the Athenians.” He at the same time desired an 
attendant to remind him thrice every day at dinner— 
“Master, remember the Athenians:” for as to the Ionians, 
he felt assured that their hour of retribution would come 
speedily and easily enough.3 


1 Herodot. v. 126, ® Herodot. v. 105. "Q Zed, éxye- 

2 Herodot, vi. 56. Ob G& Midnoror, vécbar por APyvaloug ticacbar, Com- 
Bopevot anadkdrkayOdvees xal Aptota- pare the Thracian practice of com- 
ops, obdapM> Etowpor Eoav GAAov municating with the gods by shoot- 
cooavvov Séxeabat dc thy ywpyv, ofa ing arrows high up into the air 
t3 éheuleping yevodusvar. (Herodot. iv. 94). 
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This Homeric incident deserves notice as illustrating 
the epical handling of Herodotus. His theme is, the 
Invasions of Greece by Persia: he has now arrived at the 
first ‘eruption, in the bosom of Darius, of that passion 
which impelled the Persian forces towards Marathon and 
Salamis—and he marks the beginning of the new phase by 
act and word both alike significant, It may be compared 
to the bation and prayer addressed by Achilles in the 
Iliad to Zeus, at the moment when he is sending forth 
Patroklus and the Myrmidons to the rescue of the despair- 
ing Greeks. 

At first Darius had been inclined to ascribe tho 
movement in Ionia to the secret instigation of Histiseus, 
whom he called into his presence and questioned. But 
the latter found means to satisfy him, and even to make 
out that no such mischief would have occurred, if he 
(Histizus) had been at Milétus instead of being detained 
at Susa. “Send me down to the spot (he asseverated), and 
I engage not merely to quell the revolt and put into your 
hands the traitor who heads it—but also not to take off 
this tunic from my body, before I shall have added to 
your empire the great island of Sardinia.” An expedition 
to Sardinia, though never realized, appears to have been 
among the favourite fancies of the Ionic Greeks of that 
day.1 By such boasts and assurances he obtained his 
liberty, and went down to Sardis, promising to return as 
soon as he should have accomplished them.? But on 
reaching Sardis he found the satrap Artaphernés better 
informed than the Great King at Susa. Though 


Histiwus sae : 

ecenecied Histizus, when questioned as to the causes 

tephernss Which had brougpt on the outbreak, affected 

rei eaaies nothing but ignorance and astonishment, Arta- 
108. 


phernés detected his evasions, and said—*I will 
tell you how the facts stand, Histizeus: it is you that have 
stitched this shoe, and Aristagoras has put it on.”3 Such 


1 Herodot. v. 107, vi. 2. Compare 
the advice of Bias of Priéné to 
the Ionians, when the Persian con- 
queror Cyrus was approaching, to 
found a Pan-Ionic colony in Sar- 
dinia (Herodot. i. 170): the idea 
ptarted by Aristagoras has been 
alluded to just above (Herodot. v. 
124), 


Pausanias (iv. 23, 2) puts into 
the mouth of Mantiklus, son of 
Aristomentés, a recommendation to 
the Messenians, when conquered a 
second time by the Spartans, to 
migrate to Sardinia. 

2 Herodot. v. 106, 107. 

* Herodot. vi. 1. OdStw tot, ‘Tam 
slate, yeu xata tabtTa ta nonypata 
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a declaration promised little security to the suspected 
Milesian who heard it: and accordingly, as soon as night 
arrived, he took to flight, went down to the coast, and 
from thence passed over to Chios. Here he found himself 
seized on the opposite count, as the confidant of Darius 
and the enemy of Ionia. He was released however on 
roclaiming himself not merely a fugitive escaping from 
Deveian custody, but also as the prime author of the 
Ionic revolt: and he farther added, in order to increase 
his popularity, that Darius had contemplated the trans- 
lation of the Ionian population to Phenicia, as well as 
that of the Phenician population to Ionia—to prevent 
which translation he (Histizus) had instigated the revolt. 
This allegation, though nothing better than a pure fabri- 
cation, obtained for him the goodwill of the Chians, who 
carried him back to Milétus: but before he departed, he 
despatched to Sardis some letters, addressed to dis- 
tinguished Persians, framed as if he were already in establish- 
ed intrigue with them for revolting against Darius, and 
intended to invite them to actual revolt. His messenger, 
Hermippus of Atarneus, betrayed him, and carried his 
letters straight to Artaphernés. The satrap desired that 
these letters might be delivered to the persons to whom 
they were addressed, but that the answers sent to Histizeus 
might be handed to himself. Such was the tenor of the 
answers, that Artaphernés was induced to seize and put 
to death several of the Persians around him: but Histizeus 
was disappointed in his purpose of bringing about a revolt 
in the place.! 
On arriving at Milétus, Histieus found Aristagoras 
no longer present, and the citizens altogether adverse to 
the return of their old despot: nevertheless he 


He at- 
tempts in 


tried to force his way by night into the town, 
but was repulsed and even wounded in the thigh. 
He returned to Chios, but the Chians refused 
him the aid of any of their ships: he next passed 
to Lesbos, from the inhabitants of which island 
he obtained ejght triremes, and employed them 
to occupy Byzantium, pillaging and detaining 
the Ionian merchant-ships as they passed into 
or out of the Euxine.? it 


4 Herodot. vi. 2-5. 
2 Herodot, vi. 5-26, 
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he few remaining piracies of this 
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worthless traitor, mischievous to his countrymen even 
down to the day of his death, hardly deserve our notice 
amidst the last struggles and sufferings of the subjugated 
Tonians, to which we are now hastening. 

A vast Persian force, both military and naval, was 
gradually concentrating itself near Milétus, against which 
Large Per- City Artaphernés had determined to direct his 
sian force principal efforts. Not only the whole army of 
assembled, ‘Asia Minor, but also the Kilikian and Egyptian 
by the troops fresh from the conquest of Cyprus, and 
Phenician even the conquered Cypriots themselves, were 
the siege of brought up as reinforcements; while the entire 
Milétus. §_Phenician fleet, no less than 600 ships strong, co- 
operated on the coast.1 To meet such a land-force in the 
field was far beyond the strength of the Ionians, and the 
joint Pan-Ionic council resolved that the Milesians 
should be left to defend their own fortifications, 
while the entire force of the confederate cities should 
be mustered on board the ships. At sea they had as yet 
no reason to despair, having been victorious over the 
Phenicians near Cyprus, and having sustained no defeat. 
The combined Ionic fleet, including the olic Lesbians, 
The allicg 2MOUnting in all to the number of 353 ships, 
Grecian. Was accordingly mustered at Ladé—then a little 
tleet must- island near Milétus, but now joined on to the 
rg coast, by the gradual accumulation of land in 

the bay at the mouth of the Meander. Eighty 
Milesian ships formed the right wing, one hundred 
Chian ships the centre, and sixty Samian ships the left 
wing, while the space between the Milesians and the Chians 
was occupied by twelve ships from Priéné, three from 
Myus, and seventeen from Teds—the space between the 
Chians and Samians was filled by eight ships from Erythre, 
three from Phokea, and seventy from Lesbos.? 

The total armament thus made up was hardly inferior 
in number to that which, fifteen years afterwards, gained 
the battle of Salamis against a far larger Persian fleet than 
the present. Moreover the courage of the Jonians, on 
ship-board, was equal to that of their contemporaries on 
the other side of the Aigean; while in respect of disagree- 
ment among the allies, we shall hereafter find the cir- 
cumstances preceding the battle of Salamis still more 


! Herodot, vi. 6-9, 2 Herodot. vi. & 
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menacing than those before the coming battle of Ladé. The | 
‘chances of success therefore were: at least i between 


the two, and indeed the anticipations of the 
-Phenicians on the present occasion were full of 
doubt, so that they thought it necessary to set 
on foot express means for disuniting the Ionians 
‘—it was fortunate for the Greeks that Xerxés 
‘at Salamis could not be made to conceive the 
prudence of aiming at the same object. There 
were now in the Persian camp all those various 


ersians and 


Attempts 
of the 
Persians 

to disunite 
the allies, 
by means 
of the 
exiled 
despots. 


despots whom Aristagoras, at the beginning of the revolt, 
had driven out of their respective cities. At the instigation 
of Artaphernés, each of these men despatched secret com- 
munications to theircitizens in theallied fleet, endeavouring 
to detach them severally from the general body, by pro- 
mises of gentle treatment in the event of compliance, and 
by threats of extreme infliction from the Persians if they 
persisted in armed efforts. Though these communications 
were sent to each without the knowledge of the rest, yet 
the answer from all was one unanimous negative.1 The 
confederates at Ladé seemed more one, in heart and spirit, 
than the Athenians, Spartans and Corinthians will here- 
after prove to be at Salamis. 

But there was one grand difference which turned the 
scale—the superior energy and ability of the Athenian 
leaders at Salamis, coupled with the fact that they were 
Athenians—that is, in command of the largest and most 
important contingent throughout the fleet. 

At Ladé, unfortunately, this was quite otherwise. 
Hach separate contingent had its own commander, 


: . Want of 
but we hear of no joint commander at all. Nor command 
were the chiefs who came from the larger cities sre coke 
—Milesian, Chian, Samian, or Lesbian—men like Grecian 

fleet. 


Themistoklés, competent and willing to stand 


forward as self-created leaders, and usurp for the moment, 
with the general consent and for the general benefit, a 
privilege not intended forthem. The only man of sufficient 
energy and forwardness to do this, was the Phékean 
Dionysius—unfortunately the captain of the smallest con- 
tingent of the fleet, and therefore enjoying the least respect. 
For Phékea, once the daring explorer of the western 
waters, had so dwindled down since the Persian conquest 
1 Herodot. vi. 9, 10. 
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Pant II, 
of Ionia, that she could now furnish no more than three 
ships, and her ancient maritime spirit survived only in the 
bosom of her captain. When Dionysius saw 


E che 

of the” the Ionians assembled at Ladé, willing, eager, 
Fhokean full of talk and mutual encouragement, but 

ysius ‘ : nae. ares 

—he is untrained and taking no thought of discipline, 
allowed or nautical practice, or co-operation in the hour 
the com- of battle—he saw the risk which they ran for 
mand. 


want of these precautions,and strenuously remon- 
strated with them: “Our fate hangs on the razor’s edge, 
men of Ionia: either to be freemen or slaves,—and slaves 
too, caught after running away. Set yourself at once to 
work and duty. You will then have trouble indeed at first, 
with certain victory and freedom afterwards; but if you 
persist in this carelessness and disorder, there is no hope 
for you to escape the king’s revenge for your revolt. Be 
persuaded and commit yourself to me. I pledge myself, if 
the gods only hold an equal balance, that your enemies 
either will not fight, or will be severely beaten.”! 

The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that the 
Tonians, quitting their comfortable tents on the shore of 
Ladé, and going on board their ships, submitted themselves 
to the continuous nautical labours and manceuvres imposed 
upon them by Dionysius. The rowers, and the hoplites on 
the deck, were exercised in their separate functions, and 
even when they were not so employed, the ships were kept 
at anchor, and the crews on board, instead of on shore; so 
that the work lasted all day long, under a hot summer’s 


sun. Such labour was new to the Jonian crews. They 
Discontent endured it for seven successive days, after which 
ofthe ____ they broke out with one accord into resolute 
crewe— mutiny and refusal: “Which of the Gods have 
they re- = we offended, to bring upon ourselves such 4 
fuse to act : . ‘ 

underDio- Yetribution as this? madmen as we are, to put 
nysius, ourselves into the hands of this Phoékean brag- 


gart, who has furnished only three ae He has now 
got us and is ruining us without remedy; many of us are 


1 Herodot. vi. 11. “Ent Eupod yap 
duns EyetarHpty Ta mpyypata, Gvope¢ 
"Iwvec, 7 elvar thevPepurar, F Sodkora1, 
nal todtorer we Spynétyjow viv wy 
buéec, Av piv Bovd.node taharnwpizeg 
eyvtexechor, To mapryeyPe pev TIVE 
Opty Borat, ofot tz Ge goeole, Inep- 


B7rAdpevoe tobe évavelouc, etvat eied- 
Gepor, &e. 

1 Herodot. vi. 12. Ot "Iwvec, ole 
analdes govteg néovWy TOLOUTWY, TE- 
Tpupsvor Te Tarhatnwpinat te xak 
Hidim, eelav rpie dwotads tabe— 
Tiva Grtpdvwy napsBaveec, tade dva- 
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already sick, many others are sickening. We had better 
make up our minds to Persian slavery, orany other mischiefs, 
rather than go on with these present sufferings. Come, 
we will not obey this man any longer.” And they forth- 
with refused to execute his orders: resuming their tents on 
shore, with the enjoyments of shade, rest, and inactive 
talk, as before, 

I have not chosen to divest this instructive scene of 
the dramatic liveliness with which it is given in Herodotus 
—the more so as it has all the air of reality, and as Hekateus 
the historian was probably present in the island of Ladé, 
and may have described what he actually saw and heard. 
‘When we see the intolerable hardship which these nautical 
manoeuvres and labours imposed upon the Ionians, though 
men not unaccustomed to ordinary ship-work,—and when 
we witness their perfect incapacity to submit themselves 
to such a discipline, even with extreme danger staring them 
in the face—we shall be able to appreciate the severe and 
unremitting toil whereby the Athenian seaman Qontrast 
afterwards purchased that perfection of nautical of this | 
discipline which characterised him at the be- Gripe”? 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war. It willappear, Lonic crews 
nas we proceed with this history, that the full belle nen 
development of the Athenian democracy worked severe dis- 
a revolution in Grecian military marine, chiefly ¢P ie? 
by enforcing upon the citizen seaman a strict Athenian 
continuous training, such as was only surpassed °°*™*™ 
by the Lacedzmonian drill on land—and by thus rendering 
practicable a species of nautical mancuvring, which was 
unknown even at the time of the battle of Salamis. I shall 
show this more fully hereafter: at present I contrast it 
briefly with the incapacity of the Ionians at Ladé, in order 
that it may be understood how painful such training really 
was. The reader of Grecian history is usually taught to 
associate only ideas of turbulence and anarchy with the 
Athenian democracy. But the Athenian navy, the child 
and champion of that democracy, will be found to display 
an indefatigable labour and obedience nowhere else wit- 
nessed in Greece—of which even the first lessons, as in the 
case now before us, prove to others so irksome as to 


nipndapev, oltives mapzppovnaavres, tosis, enitpépavtes Hpdag adtove 
xual €xxhmoavtss ex TOD vdru, avopt fyopsy, de, 
Wwxadse adztovi, napsyopevp véas 
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outweigh the prospect of extreme and imminent peril. The 
same impatience of steady toil and discipline, which the 
Tonians displayed to their own ruin before the battle of 
Ladé, will be found to characterize them fifty years after- 
wards as allies of Athens, as I shall have occasion to show 
when I come to describe the Athenian empire. 

Ending in this abrupt and mutinous manner, the judi- 
cious suggestions of the Phékean leader did more harm 
than good, Perhaps his manner of dealing may have been 
unadvisedly rude; bat we are surprised to see that no one 
among the leaders of the larger contingents had the good 
sense to avail himself of the first readiness of the Ionians, 
and to employ his superior influence in securing the con- 
Disorder  tunuance ofa good practice once begun. Not one 
and mis- such superior man did this Ionic revolt throw. 
in’ ” Up. From the day on which the Ionians dis- 
the fleet— carded Dionysius, their camp became a scene of 
treachery  disunion and mistrust. Some of them grew so 
Samian reckless and unmanageable, that the better por- 
captains. tion despaired of maintaining any orderly battle; 
aud the Samians in particular now repented that they had 
declined the secret offers made to them by their expelled 
despot !—Auakés son of Sylosén. They sent privately to 
renew the negotiation, received a fresh Po of the same 
indulgence, and agreed to desert when the occasion arrived. 
On the day of battle, when the two fleets were on the point 
of coming to action, the sixty Samian ships all sailed off, 
except eleven whose captains disdained such treachery. 
Other Ionians followed their example; yet amidst the 
reciprocal crimination which Herodotus had heard, he finds: 
it difficult to determine who was most to blame, though he 
names the Lesbians as among the earliest deserters.2 The 
hundred ships from Chios, constituting the centre of the 
fleet—each ship carrying forty chosen soldiers fully armed 
—formed a brilliant exception to the rest. They fought 
with the greatest fidelity and resolution, inflicting upon 
the enemy, and themselvessustaining, heavy loss. Dionysius 
the Phékwan also behaved in a manner worthy of his 
die language, and captured with his three ships the 
ike number of Phenicians. But such examples of bravery 
did not compensate the treachery or cowardice of the rest. 


4 Herodot, vi, 13, * Werodot. vi. 14, 15, 
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The defeat of the Ionians at Ladé was complete 
as well asirrecoverable. To the faithful Chians, 
the loss was terrible both in the battle and after 
it; for though some of their vessels escaped from 
the defeat safely toChios, others were so demuced 
as to be obliged to run ashore close at hand on 
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of the 
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of the 
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—severe 


the promontory of Mykalé, where the crews toss of the 
quitted them, with the intention of marching Chians. 
northward through the Ephesian territory to the continent 
opposite their own island. We hear with astonishment, 
that at that critical moment, the Ephesian women were 
engaged in solemnizing the Thesmophoria,—a festival 
celebrated at night, in the open air, in some uninhabited 
portion of the territory, and without the presence of any 
male person. As the Chian fugitives entered the Ephesian 
territory by night, their coming being neither known nor 
anticipated—it was believed that they were thieves or 
pirates coming to seize the women, and under this error 
they were attacked by the Ephesians and slain.! It would 
seem from this incident that the Ephesians had taken no 
part in the Ionic revolt, nor are they mentioned amidst 
the various contingents; nor is anything said either of 
Kolophon, or Tebedas: or Ere.? 

The Phékean Dionysius, perceiving that the defeat of 
Ladé was the ruin of the Ionic cause, and that his native 


city was again doomed to Persian subjection, did 
not think it prudent even to return home. In- 
mediately after the battle he set sail, not for 


Voluntary 
exile and 
adventures 


of Diony- 
Phékea, but for the Phenician coast, at this *i¥s- 


moment stripped of its protecting cruisers. He seized 
several Phenician merchantmen, out of which considerable 
profit was obtained: thensetting sail forSicily, he undertook 
the occupation of a privateer against the Carthaginians 
and Tyrrhenians, abstaining from injury towards Greeks.? 
Such an employment seems then to have been considered 
perfectly admissible. A considerable body of Samians also 
migrated to Sicily, indignant at the treachery of their ad- 
mirals in the battle, and yet more indignant at the ap- 
poe restoration of their despot Aakés. How these 
Samian emigrants became established in the Sicilian town 


41 Herodot. vi. 16, 
® Thucyd. viii. 14. 
® Herodot. vi. 17. Aniothe xarve- 
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of Zankle,t I shall mention as a part of the course of 
Sicilian events, which will come hereafter. | 
The victory of Ladé enabled the Persians to attack 
Milétus by sea as well as by land; they prosecuted the 
siege with the utmost vigour, by undermining the 
walls, and by various engines of attack. Their re- 
sources in this respect seem to have been enlarged since the 


B. QO 496-495 e 


Siege, cap- Gays of Harpagus. Inno long time the city was 

ture, and taken by storm, and miserable was the fate re- 

Mitte served toit. Theadult male population was chief- 

by _ ly slain; while such of them as were preserved, 
ersians. 


together with the women and children, were 
sent in a body to Susa to await the orders of Darius, 
who assigned to them a residence at Ampé, not far from 
the mouth of the Tigris. The temple at Branchide was 
burnt and pillaged, as Hekateus had predicted at the be- 
ginning of the revolt. The large treasures therein con- 
tained must have gone far to defray the costs of the Per- 
sian army. The Milesian territory is said to have been al- 
together denuded of its former inhabitants—the Persians 
retaining for themselves the city with the plain adjoining 
to it, and making over the mountainous portions to the 
Karians of Pedasa. Some few of the Milesians found a 
place among the Samian emigrants to Sicily.2 It is cer- 
tain however that the new Grecian inhabitants must have 
been subsequently admitted into Milétus; for it appears 
ever afterwards as a Grecian town though with diminished 
power and importance. 

The capture of Milétus, in the sixth year from the 
commencement of the revolt,? carried with it the rapid 


1 Herodot. vi. 22-265. 

2 Herodot. vi. 18, 19, 20, 22. 
Midntoc pév voy Mudnsiwy Fpjpwto. 

* Herodot. vi. 18. aiptous: xav 
&xpnc, ev ta ext Etei and tye 
dnostkatog tHe “Aprotayopew. This 
is almost the only distinct chro- 
nological statement which we find 
in Herodotus respecting the Ionic 
revolt, The other evidences of 
time in his chapters are more or 
less @quivocal: nor is there suffi. 
cient testimony before us to enable 
us to arrange the events, betwee n 
the commencement of the Ionic 


revolt and the battle of Marathon, 
into the precise years to which 
they belong. The battle of Mara- 
thon stands fixed for September 
490 B.c.: the siege of Milétus may 
probably have been finished in 
496-495 n.c., and the Ionic revolt 
may have begun in 502-501 B.C. 
Such are the dates which, on the 
whole, appear to me most probe 
able, though I am far from con- 
sidering them as certain. 
Chronological critics differ con- 
siderably in their arrangement of 
the events here alluded to among 
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submission of the neighbouring towns in Karia; and during 
the next summer—the Phenician fleet having wintered at 
‘Milétus—the Persian forces by sea and land reconquered 
all the Asiatic Greeks, insular as well as continental.1 


particular years. See Appendix 
No. 5, p. 244, in Mr. Clinton's 
Fasti Hellenici; Professor Schultz, 
Beitrige zu genaueren Zeitbestim- 
mungen von der 63. zur 72. Olym- 
piade, p. 177-183, in the Kieler 
Philologische Studien; and Weis- 
senborn, Beitrige zur genaueren 
Erforschung der alten Griechischen 
Geschichte, Jena 1844, p. 87 seqg.: 
not to mention Reiz and Larcher. 
Mr. Clinton reckons only ten 
years from the beginning of the 
Ionic revolt to the battle of Ma- 
tathon; which appears to me too 
short, though, on the other hand, 
the fourteen years reckoned by 
Larcher—much more the sixteen 
years reckoned by Reiz — are 
too long. Mr. Clinton compresses 
inconveniently the latter portion 
of the interval—that portion which 
elapsed between the siege of Mi- 
3étus and the battle of Marathon: 
and the very improbable supposi- 
tion to which he is obliged to re- 
sort—of a confusion in the lan- 
guage of Herodotus between Attic 
and Olympic years—indicates that 
he is pressing the text of the his- 
torian too closely, when he states 
“that Herodotus specifies a term 
of three years between the capture 
of Milétus and the expedition of 
Datis:” see F. H. ad ann. 499, He 
places the capture-of Milétusin 494 
B.0.; which I am inclined to believe 
@® year later—if not two years later 
—than the reality. Indeed as Mr. 
Clinton places the expedition of 
Aristagoras against Naxos (which 
was immediately before the break- 
ing out of the revolt, since Arist- 
agoras seized the Ionic despots 
while that fleet yet remained con- 
gregated immediately at the close 


of the expedition) in 501 B.c, and 
as Herodotus expressly says that 
Milétus was taken in the sixth 
year after the revolt, it would 
follow that this capture ought to 
belong to 495, and not to 494 B.C. 
I incline to place it either in 496 
or in 495; and the Naxian expe- 
dition in 502 or 501, leaning to- 
wards the earlier of the two dates: 
Schultz agrees with Larcher in 
placing the Naxian expedition in 
504 B.c., yet he assigns the cap- 
ture of Mildtus to 496 B.c.—whereaa 
Herodotus states that the last of 
these two events was in the sixth 
year after the revolt, which revolt 
immediately succeeded on the first 
of the two, within the same sum- 
mer. Weissenborn places the cap- 
ture of Milétus in 496 B.0., and 
the expedition to Naxos in 499— 
suspecting that the text in Hero- 
dotus—éxtw Etei—is incorrect, and 
that it ought to be tetaotw Ete, 
the fourth year (p. 125: compare 
the chronological table in his 
work, p. 222). He attempts to show 
that the particular incidents com- 
posing the Ionic revolt, as Hero- 
dotus recounts it, cannot be made 
to occupy more than four years; 
but hjs reasoning is in my jadge- 
ment unsatisfactory, and the con- 
jecture inadmissible. ‘The distinct 
affirmation of the historian, as to 
the entire interval between the 
two events, is of much more evi- 
dentiary value than our conjec- 
tural summing up of the details. 

It is vain, I think, to try to ar- 
range these details according to 
precise years: this can only be 
done very loosely. 

1 Herodot. vi, 25. 
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Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos—the towns in 


The Pheni- a : : 
cian fleet the Chersonese—Selymbria and Perinthus in 
Ir a Thrace—Prokonnésus and Artake in the Pro-. 

6 s 
coaste pontis—all these towns were taken or sacked by 
aoe the Persianand Phenician fleet.! The inhabitants 


of Byzantium and Chalkédén fled for the most. 
part, without even awaiting its arrival, to Mesembria; 


Narrow while the Athenian Miltiadés only escaped Per- 
frcape of sian captivity by a rapid flight from his abode 
from their inthe Chersonese to Athens. His pursuers 
pursuit. were indeed so close upon him, that one of his 


ships, with his son Metiochus on board, fell into their 
hands. As Miltiadés had been strenuous in urging the 
destruction of the bridge over the Danube, on the occasion 
of the Scythian expedition, the Phenicians were particul- 
arly anxious to get possession of his person, as the most 
acceptable of all Greek prisoners to the Persian king; 
Sho ewan when Metiochus the son of Miltiadés was 
brought to Susa, not only did him no harm, but treated 
him with great kindness, and gave him a Persian wife 
with a comfortable maintenance.’ 


Far otherwise did the Persian generals deal with 
the reconquered cities on and near the coast. The threats 
| which had been held out before the battle of 


Cruelties Tiadé were realized to the full. The most 
Persians | beautiful Greek youths and virgins were picked 
pe out, to be distributed among the Persian grandees 


as eunuchs or inmates of the harems. The 
cities, with their edifices sacred as well as profane, were 
made a prey tothe flames; and in the case of the islands, 
Herodotus even tells us that a line of Persians was formed 
from shore to shore, which swept each territory from 
north to south, and frove the inhabitants out of it.3 
That much of this hard treatment is well founded, there 


1 Herodot. vi. 31-33. It may per- 
haps be to this burning and sack- 
ing of the cities in the Propontis and 
on the Asiatic side of the Helles- 
pont that Strabo (xiii. p. 591) 
makes allusion; though he ascribés 
the proceeding to a different cause 
—to the fear of Darius that the 
Scythians would cross into Asia 


to avenge themselves upon him 
for attacking them, and that the 
towns on the coast would fur- 
nish them with vessels for the 
passage. 


2 Herodot, vi. 41. 
* Herodot. vi. 81, 82, 83, 
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can be no doubt. But it must be exaggerated as to extent 
of depopulation and destruction, for these islands and 
cities appear ever afterwards as occupied by a Grecian 
population, and even as in a tolerable, though reduced, 
condition. Samos was made an exception to the rest, and 
completely spared by the Persians, as a reward to its 
captains for setting the example of desertion at the battle 
of Ladé; while Ajakés the despot of that island was rein- 
stated in his government.: It appears that several other 
despots were reinstated at the same time in their respective 
cities, though we are not told which. 

Admidst the sufferings endured by so many innocent 
persons, of every age and of bothsexes, the fate ont 
of Histizus excites but little sympathy. He aad ikath . 
was carrying on his piracies at Byzantium when of His- 
he learnt the surrender of Milétus; he then “"” 
thought it expedient to sail with his Lesbian vessels for 
Chios, where admittance was refused to him. But the 
Chians, weakened as they had been by the late battle, 
were in little condition to resist, so that he defeated their 
troops and despoiled the island. During the present 
break-up of the Asiatic Greeks, there were igubilues many 
who (like the Phokean Dionysius) did not choose to return 
home to an enslaved city, yet had no fixed plan for a new 
abode. Of these exiles, a considerable number put 
themselves under the temporary command of Histizus, 
and accompanied him to the plunder of Thasos.2 While 
besieging that town, he learnt the news that the Phenician 
fleet had quitted Milétus to attack the remaining Ionie 
towns. He therefore left his designs on Thasos unfinished, 
in order to go and defend Lesbos. But in this latter island 
the dearth of provisions was such, that he was forced to 
cross over to the continent to reap the standing corn, 
around Atarneus and in the fertile plain of Mysia near the 
river Kaikus. Here he fell in with a considerable Persian 
force under Harpagus—was beaten, compelled to flee, and 
taken prisoner. On his being carried to Sardis, Artapher- 
nés the satrap caused him to be at once crucified: partly 
no doubt from jen hatred, but partly also under the 

ersuasion that if he were sent up as a prisoner to Susa. 
he might again become dangerous, since Darius would 


4 Herodot. vi. 25. 
® Herodot, vi. 26-28. aywy Iwowy xat Alo)éwv suyvods. 
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even now spare his life, under an indelible sentiment of 
ratitude for the maintenance of the bridge over the 
anube, The head of Histijus was embalmed and sent 
up to Susa, where Darius caused it to be honourably 
buried, condemning this precipitate execution of a man 
who had once been his preserver. ! 

We need not wonder that the capture of Milétus ex- 
cited the strongest feeling, of mixed sympathy 
and consternation among the Athenians. In the 
Sympathy succeeding year (so at least we are led to think, 
of the though the date cannot be positively determined) 
Athenians jt was selected as the subject of a tragedy—The 
at the oa x : 
capture of Capture of Milétus—by the dramatic poet 
Miletus—  Phrynichus; which, when performed, so pain- 
ee fully wrung the feelings of the Athenian audi- 
Phrynichus ence, that they burst into tears in the theatre, 
eee and the poet was condemned to pay a fine of 
one thousand drachme, as “having recalled to them their 
own misfortunes.”?, The piece was forbidden to be after- 
wards acted, and has not come down to us. Some critics 
have supposed that Herodotus has not correctly assigned 
the real motive which determined the Athenians to impose 
this fine; for it is certain that the subjects usually select- 
ed for tragedy were portions of Heroic legend, and not 
matters of recent history; so that the Athenians might 
complain of Phrynichus on the double ground—for having 
violated an established canon of propriety, as well as for 
touching their sensibilities too deeply. Still I see no 
reason for doubting that the cause assigned by Herodotus 
is substantially the true one. Yet it is very possible that. 
P ichus, at an age when tragic poetry ‘ied not yet 
reached its full development, might touch this very tender 
subject with a rough and offensive hand, before a people 
who had fair reason to dread the like cruel fate for 
themselves. Auschylus, in his Perse, would naturally 
carry with him the full tide of Athenian sympat hy, while 
dwelling on the victories of Salamis and Platwa. But to 
interest the audience in Persian success and Grecian suffer- 
ing, was a task jn which much greater poets than Phry- 


B.0, 494-493, 


' Herodot. vi. 28, 29, 80. and Plutarch, Precept. Reipubl, 
* Herodot. v.21. we dvapvnsavta Gerend. p. 814. 
olxyta xaxa: compare vii, 152; also > See Welcker, Griechische Tra- 
Kallisthenés ap. Strabo. xiv. p.655, gddien, vol. i, p. 25 
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nichus would have failed—and which no judicious poet 
would have undertaken. The sack of Magdeburg by 
Count Tilly, in the Thirty Years’ war, was not likely to be 
endured as the subject of dramatic representation in any 
Protestant town of Germany. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


FROM IONIC REVOLT TO BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


In the preceding chapter, I indicated the point of confluence 
between the European and Asiatic streams of Grecian 
history—the commencement of a decided Persian intention 
to conquer Attica; manifested first in the form of a threat 
by Artaphernés the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians 
to take back Hippias as the only condition of safety, and 
afterwards converted into a passion in the bosom of Darius 
in consequence of the burning of Sardis. From this time 
forward, therefore, the affairs of Greece and Persia come 
to be in direct relation one with the other, and capable of 
being embodied, much more than before, into oue continuous 
narrative. | 

The reconquest of Ionia being thoroughly completed, 


Proceea- Artaphernés proceeded to organise the future 
ings of government of it, with a degree of prudence and 


the satra ; rit ‘ 
Artadhese forethought not often visible in Persian proceed- 


nes after ings. Convoking deputies from all the different 
6 recon- ore . 
quest of cities, he compelled them to enter into a per- 
Tonia. manent convention for the amicable settlement 
of disputes, so as to prevent all employment of force by 
any one against the others. Moreover he caused the terri- 
tory of each city to be measured by parasangs (each para- 
gang was equal to thirty stadia, or about three miles and a 
half), and arranged the assessments of tribute according to 
this measurement; without any materialdeparture, however, 
from the sums which had been paid before the revolt.! 
Unfortunately, Herodotus is unusually brief in his allusion 
to this proceeding, which it would have been highly 
interesting to be able to comprehend perfectly. We may 
however assume it as certain, that both the population and 
the territory of many among the Jonic cities, if not of all, 
were materially altered in consequence of the preceding 


§ Herodot, vi. 42, 
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‘revolt, and still more in consequence of the cruelties with 

which the suppression of the revolt had been accompanied. 
In regard to Milétus, Herodotus tells us that the Per- 
sians retained for themselves the city with its circumjacent 
plain, but gave the mountain-portion of the Milesian terri- 
tory to the Karians of Pédasa.1 Such a proceeding would 
naturally call for fresh measurement and assessment of 
tribute; and there may have been similar transfers of land 
elsewhere. I have already observed that the statements 
which we find in Herodotus, of utter depopulation and 
destruction falling upon the cities, cannot be credited in 
their full extent; for these cities are all peopled, and all 
Hellenic, afterwards. Yet there can be no doubt that they 
are partially true, and that the miseries of those days, as 
stated in the work of Hekatzus as well as by contemporary 
informants with whom Herodotus had probably conversed, 
must have been extreme. New inhabitants would prob- 
ably be admitted in many of them, to supply the loss sustain- 
ed; and such infusion of fresh blood would strengthen the 
necessity for the organization introduced by Artapher- 
nés, in order to determine clearly the obligations due from 
the cities both to the Persian government and towards 
each other. Herodotus considers that the arrangement 
was extremely beneficial to the Ionians, and so it must 
unquestionably have appeared, coming as it did immediate- 
ly after so much previous suffermg. He farther adds 
that the tribute then fixed remained unaltered until his 
own day—a statement requiring some comment, which I 
reserve until the time arrives for describing the condition 
of the Asiatic Greeks after the repulse of Xerxés from 
Greece Proper. 

Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the conquest 
of Greece were now effectively. manifested. Mardonius, 
invested with the supreme command, at the head 45, -aonius 
of a large force, was sent down in the ensuing comes with 
spring for the purpose. Having reached Kile 70 Torta 
kia in the course of the march, he himself got —he puts 
on ship-board and went by sea to Ionia, while Gentes 
his army marched across Asia Minor to the the Greek 
Hellespont. His proceeding in lonia surprises “"°* 
us, and seems to have appeared surprising as well to Hero- 
dotus himself as to his readers. Mardoniue deposed the 


1 Herodot. vi. 20, 
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despots throughout the various Greek cities;1 leaving the 

eople of each to govern themselves, subject to Persian 
aeannon and tribute. This was a complete reversal of 
the former policy of Persia, and must be ascribed to a 
new conviction, doubtless wise and well-founded, which 
had recently grown up among the Persian leaders, that on 
the whole their unpopularity was aggravated more than 
their strength was increased, by employing these despots 
as instruments. The phenomena of the late Ionic revolt 
were well calculated to teach such a lesson; but we shall 
not often find the Persians profiting by experience, through- 
out the course of this history. 

Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but passed 
on with his fleet to the Hellespont, where the land-force 
had already arrived. He transported it across 
into Europe, and began his march through Thrace; 


He marches 
into Thrace 


doniac tie all of which had already been reduced by 

abana Megabazus, and does not seem to have partici- 

a terrible pated in the Ionic revolt. The island of Thasus 

Se eee surrendered to the fleet without resistance, and 
ount 

Athos— the land-force was conveyed across the Stry- 

pe remus mon to the Greek city of Akanthus, on the 


western coast of the Strymonic Gulf. From 
hence Mardonius marched into Macedonia, and subdued a 
considerable portion of its inhabitants—perhaps some of 
those not comprised in the dominion of Amyntas, since 
that prince had before submitted to Megabazus. Mean- 
while he sent his fleet to double the promontory of Mount 
Athos, and to join the land-force again at the Gulf of 
Therma, with a view of conquering as much of Greece as 
he could, and even of prosecuting the march as far as 


1 Herodot. vi. 43. In recounting 
this deposition of the despots by 
Mardonius, Herodotus reasons from 
it as an analogy for the purpose 
of vindicating the correctness of 
another of his statements, which 
(he acquaints us) many persons 
disputed; namely, the discussion 
which he reports to have taken 
place among the seven conspira- 
tors, after the death of the Magian 
Smerdis, whether they should 
establish a monarchy, an oligarchy, 
or a democracy—évOabt2 peytotoyv 


AWupa epew tots py anodexopévorar 
tWv “Eddyvwv, NHepstwy totot Enra 
'Oravea yowpny anodsiasiat, we 
ypéwy etn Sypoxpatézob¥ar Wépoxee 
TUE Yap TUpavvoUs Thy 'Twuwy xatA- 
mavoag mavtag 6 Mapdoytoc, Sypoxpae 
thag xattora é¢ Tag moAtag. Such 
passages as this let us into the 
controvérsies of the time and prove 
that Herodotus found many object- 
ors to his story about the dis- 
cussion on theories of government 
among the seven Persian conspi- 
rators (iii, 80-82). 
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Athens and Eretria;! so that the expedition afterwards 
accomplished by Xerxés would have been tried at least by 
Mardonius, twelve or thirteen years earlier, had not a 
terrible storm completely disabled the fleet. The sea near 
Athos was then, and is now, full of peril to navigators. 
One of the hurricanes so frequent in its neighbourhood 
overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed three hundred ships, 
and drowned or cast ashore not less than twenty thousand 
men. Of those who reached the shore, many died of cold, 
or were devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. This disaster checked altogether the 
farther progress of Mardonius, who also sustained con- 
siderable loss with his land-army, and was himself wounded 
in a night attack made upon him by the tribe of Thracians 
called Brygi. Though strong enough to repel and avenge 
this attack, and to subdue the Brygi, he was yet in no con- 
dition to advance farther. Both the land: lore and the 
fleet were conveyed back to the Hellespont, and from 
thence across to Asia, with so much shame of failure, that 
Mardonius was never again employed by Darius; though 
we cannot make out that the fault was imputeble to him.? 
We shall hear of him again under Xerxés, 

The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have inspired 
the Thasians, so recently subdued, with the idea of revolt- 
ing. At least their conduct provoked the sus- Isiang of 
picion of Darius; for they made active prepara- Thasos— 
tions for defence, both by building war-ships, Mvoit from 
and by strengthening their fortifications. The the Per- 
Thasians were at this timo in great opulence, foreed to 
chiefly from gold and silver mines, both in their submit. 
island and in their mainland territory opposite. The mines 
at Skapté Hylé in Thrace yielded to them an annual in- 
come of eighty talents; their total surplus revenue—after 
defraying all the dain of government so that the in- 
habitants were entirely untaxed—was two hundred talents 
(46,0002, if Attic talents; more, if either Euboic or Mgi- 
nean). With such large means, they were enabled soon 
to make preparations which excited notice among their 
neighbours; many of whom were doubtless jealous of their 


1 Herodot. vi. 48, 44. éxopsvovto near Mount Athos, and the destruc- 
Bt énl te Epstplay zai ‘Adyjvac. tion of the fleet of Mardonius 

® Herodot. vi. 44-94. Qharon of (Charonis Fragment. 9, .ad. Didat, 
Lampseakus had noticed the stonm Athens. ix. p. 304). 
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prosperity, and perhaps inclined to dispute with them 
possession of the profitable mines of Skapté Hylé. As in 
other cases, so in this: the jealousies among subject neigh- 
bours often procured revelations to the superior power. 
The proceedings of the Thasians were made known, and 
they were forced to raze their fortifications as well as to 
surrender all their ships to the Persians at Abdéra.! 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was only 
the more eagerly bent on his project of conquering Greece. 
Prepare.  Hippias was at his side to keep alive his wrath 
tions of against the Athenians.2 Orders were despatch- 
Darius for ed to the maritime cities of his empire to 

g . : 
Greece— equip both ships of war and horse-transports 
he sends = for a renewed attempt. His intentions were 
round the probably known in Greece itself by this time, 
Grecian —_ from the recent march of his army to Macedonia. 
demand Nevertheless he now thought it advisable to 
earth and = gend_ heralds round to most of the Grecian cities, 
water— . ° 
many of ‘10 order to require from each the formal token 
pacar of submission—earth and water; and thus to 
oe ae ascertain what extent of resistance his projected 
expedition was likely to experience. The answers received 
were to a high degree favourable. Many of the continen- 
tal Greeks sent their submission, as well as all those 
islanders to whom application was made. Among the former 
we are probably to reckon the Thebans and Thessalians, 
though Herodotus does not particularize them. Among 
the latter Naxos, Euboa, and some of the smaller islands, 
are not included; but Adgina, at that time the first mari- 
time power of Greece, is expressly included.’ 
othing marks so clearly the imminent peril in which 

Mgina the liberties of Greece were now placed, and 
among the terror inspired by the Persians after their 
those towns reconquest of Ionia, as this abasement on the 
mitted— part of the Aginetans, whose commerce with 
state'and the Asiatic islands and continent doubtless 
of this impressed them strongly with the melancholy 
parenes consequences of unsuccessful resistance to the 
Great King. But on the present occasion their conduct 


was dictated as much by antipathy to Athens as by fear, 


 t Herodot. vi. 46-48. Seeasimilar bos (Thucyd. fii. 9). 
case of disclosure arising from ® Herodot. vi. 94. 
jeslousy between Tenedos and Les- * Herodot. vi. 48, 49. viii, 46, 
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so that Greece was thus threatened with the intrusion of 
the Persian arm as ally and arbiter in hcr internal contests 
—a contingency which, if it had occurred now in the dis- 
pute between AXgina and Athens, would have led to the 
certain enslavement of Greece, though when it did occur 
nearly a century afierwards, towards the close of the 
Peloponnesian war and in consequence of the prolonged 
struggle between Lacedemon and Athens, Greece had 
hecome strong enough in her own force to endure it without 
the loss of substantial independence. 

The war between Thebes and Aigina on one side, and 
Athens on the other—begun several years before, and 
growing out of the connexion between Athens and Platea 
—had never yet been terminated. The A‘ginetans had 
taken part in that war from gratuitous feeling, either of 
friendship for Thebes or of enmity to Athens, without any 
direct ground of quarrel,! and they had begun the war 
even without the formality of notice. Though a period 
apparently not less than fourteen years (from about 506-492 
B.c.) had elapsed, the state of hostility still continued; and 
we may readily conceive that Hippias, the great instigator 
of Persian attack upon Greece, would not fail to enforce 
upon all the enemies of Athens the prudence of seconding, 
or at least of not opposing, the efforts of the Persian to 
reinstate him in that city. ie was partly under this feeling, 
combined with genuine alarm, that both Thebes and Atgina 
manifested submissive dispositions towards the heralds of 
Darius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone both to Athens. 
and toSparta, for the same purpose of demanding 


earth and water. The reception given to them ee De 
at both places was angry in the extreme. The ee ae 
Athenians cast the herald into the pit called the both at 
Barathrum,? into which they sometimes pre- ae and 


cipitated public criminals: the Spartans threw 
the herald who came to them into a well, desiring the 


1 Herodot. v. 81-89. See above, vented. It is like the old alleged 


chapter xxxi. The legendary story 
‘there given as the provocation of 
Aigina to the war is evidently not 
to be treated as a real and histori- 
oal cause of war: a state of quarrel 
causes all such stories to be raked 
ap, and some probably to be in- 


quarrel betweon the Athenians and 
the Pelasgi of Lemnos (vi. 137-140). 

2 It is to this treatmont of the 
herald that the story in Plutarch’s 
Life of Themistoklés must allude, 
if that story indeed be true; for 
the Persian king was not likely to 
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unfortunate messenger to take earth and water from thence 
to the king. The inviolability of Heralds was so ancient 
and undisputed in Greece, from the Homeric times down- 
ward, that nothing short of the fiercest excitement could 
have instigated any Grecian community to such an outrage. 
But to the Lacedsemonians, now accustomed to regard 
themselves as the first of all Grecian states, and to be 
addressed always in the character of superiors, the demand 
appeared so gross an insult as to banish from their minds 
for the time all recollection of established obligations. 
They came subsequently, however, to repent of the act as 
highly criminal, and to look upon it as the cause of mis- 
fortunes which overtook them thirty or forty years after- 
wards. How they tried at that time to expiate it, I shall 


hereafter recount. 1 


But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity of the 


Effects of 
this act in 
throwing 
Sparta into 
a state of 
hostility 
against 
Persia. 


gend a second herald, after sach 
treatment of the first. An inter- 
preter accompanied the herald, 
speaking Greek as well as his own 
native language. Themistoklés pro- 
posed and carried a vote that he 
should be put to death for having 
employed the Greek language as 
medium for barbaric dictation. 
(Plutarch, Themist.c. 6.) We should 
be glad to know from whom Plu- 
tarch copied this story. 
Pausanias states that it was Mil- 
tiadés who proposed the putting to 
death of the heralds at Athena (iii. 
12, 6); and that the divine judge- 
ment fell mpon his family in 
consequence of it. From whom 
Pausanias copied this statement I 
do not know: certainly not from 
Herodotus, who does not mention 
Miltiadés in the case, and expressly 
says that he does not know in what 
manner the divine judgement over- 


Spartans hurried them into the commission of 
this wrong, it was on the other hand of signal 
use to the general liberties of Greece, by rousing 
them out of theirapathy as to the coming invader, 
and placing them with regard to him in the same 
state of inexpiable hostility as Athens and Ere- 


took the Athenians for the crimo 
~—“except (says he) that their city 
and country was afterwards laid 
waste by Xerxés; but I do not 
think that thishappened on account 
of the outrage on the herald” (He- 
rodot. vii. 133). 

The belief that there must have 
been a divine judgement of some 
sort or other, presented a strong 
stimulus to invent or twist some 
historical fact to correspond with 
it. Herodotus has sufficient regard 
for truth to resist this stimulus 
and to confess his ignorance; a 
circumstance which goes, along 
with others, to strengthen our con- 
fidence in his general authority, 
His silence weakens the credibility, 
but does not refute the allegation, 
of Pausenias with regard to Mil- 
thadés—whiok is certainly not in- 
teinsically improbdabdie, 

1 Herodet. wii, 333, 
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tria. We see at once the bonds drawn closer between 
Athens and Sparta. The Athenians, for the first The athe- 
time, prefer a complaint at Sparta against the nians ap- 
ADginetans for having given earth and water to Sparta, in 
Dariue—accusing them of having done this with conse. 
views of enmity to Athens, and in order to invade the mediem 
Attica conjointly with the Persian. This they of #gina 
represented “as treason to Hellas,” calling upon Sparta, as 
head of Greece, to interfere. Inconsequence of their appeal, 
Kleomenés king of Sparta went over to Aigina, to take 
measures against the authors of the late proceeding, “for 
the general benefit of Hellas.” . 
The Sasa now before us is of very great impart- 
ance in the progress of Grecian history. te 18 Interfe- 
the first direct.and positive historical manifesta- 
tion of Hellas as an aggregate body, with Sparta 
as its chief, and obligations of a certain sort on 
thé pert of its members, the neglect or violation 
of which constitutes a species of treason. Ihave 
already pointed out several earlier incidents, 
showing how the Greek political mind, beginning from 
entire severance of states, became gradually prepared for 
this idea of a permanent league with mutual obligations 
and power of enforcement vested in a permanent chief—an 
idea never fully carried into practice, but now distinctly 
manifest and partially operative. First, the great acquired 
power and territory of Sparta, her military training, her 
undisturbed political traditions, create an unconscious 
deference towards her such as was not felt towards any 
other state. Next, she is seen (in the proceedings against 
Athens after the expulsion of Hippias) as summoning and 
conducting to war a cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian 
allies, with certain formalities which give to the alliance 
an imposing permanence and solemnity. canbe her 
position becomes recognised as first power or president of 
Greece, both by foreigners who invite alliance (Croesus) or 


1 Herodot. vi. 49. T[lownjoacr. o¢ 
opt (Alyivytate) tabta, iéwe "AO7- 
—yatot exexéato, Soxgovtec exi opiar 


rence of 
Sparta— 
her distinct 
acquisition 
and accept- 
ance of the 
leadership 
of Greece. 


Ta merotnxorev, mrpoddvrec 
thy ‘EXAaba. Compare viii. 144, 
ix. 7. thy ‘EddAada Servvoyv ror- 
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oUpeyvot npodovvat—a new and 
very important phrase. 
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by Greeks who seek help, such as the Plateans against 
Thebes or the Ionians against Persia. But Sparta has not 
been hitherto found willing to take on herself the per- 
formance of this duty of Protector general. She refused 
the Ionians and the Samian Meandrius, as well as the 
Platzans, in spite of their entreaties founded on common’ 
Hellenic lineage: the expedition which she undertook against 
Polykratés of Samos was founded upon private motives for 
displeasure, even in the estimation of the Lacedzmonians 
themselves: moreover, even if all these requests had been 
granted, she might have seemed to be rather obeying a 
generous sympathy than performing a duty incumbent 
upon her as superior. But in the case now before us, of 
Athens against Avgina, the latter consideration stands dis- 
tinctly prominent. Athens is not a member of the cluster 
of Spartan allies, nor does she claim the compassion of 
Sparta, as defenceless against an overpowering Grecian 
sep puta She complains of a Pan-Hellenic obligation 
as having been contravened by the Adginetans to her 
detriment and danger, and calls uponSparta to enforce upon 
the delinquents respect to these obligations. For the first 
time in Grecian history, such a call is made; for the first time 
in Grecian history, it is effectively answered. Wemay well 
doubt whether it would have been thus answered—con- 
sidering the tardy, unimpressible, and home-keeping, charac- 
ter of theSpartans, with their general insensibility to distant 
dangers!—if the adventure of the Persian herald had not 
occurred to gall their pride beyond endurance—to drive them 
into unpardonable hostility with the Great King—and to 
cast them into the same boat with Athens for keeping off 
an enemy who threatened the common liberties of Hellas. 

From this time, then, we may consider that there 
One condi- exists a recognised political union of Greece 


Peon 4 against the Persian?—or at least something as 
Spartan near to a political union as Grecian temper will 


leadership =~ permit—with Sparta as its head for the present. 
extreme Lo such a pre-eminence of Sparta, Grecian 
weakness history, had been gradually tending. But the 
at this mo- final event which placed it beyond dispute, and 
ment. which humbled for the time her ancient and only 


rival—Argos—is now to be noticed. 
''Thucyd. i. 70-118. Goxvow xpdc 2 Herodot. vii. 145-148. Ot suv 
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It was about three or four years before the arrival of 
these Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly at 
the time when Milétus was besieged by the 
Persian generals, that a war broke out between Sparta 
and Argos!—on what grounds Herodotus does not inform 
us. Kleomenés, encouraged by a promise of the oracle 
that he should take Argos, led the Lacedemonian troops 
to the banks of the esis the border river of the 
Argeian territory. But the sacrifices, without which no 
river could be crossed, were so unfavourable, that he 
altered his course, extorted some vessels from AXgina and 
Sikyon,? and carried his troops by sea to Nauplia, the 
seaport belonging to Argos, and to the territory of Tiryns. 
The Argeians having marched their forces down to resist 
him, the two armies joined battle at Sépeia near 
Tiryns. Kleomenés, by a piece of simplicity 
on the part of his enemies which we find it 
difficult to credit in Herodotus, was enabled to 
attack them unprepared, and obtained a decisive victory. 
For the Argeians (the historian states) were so afraid of 
being over-reached by stratagem, in the post which their 
army occupied over against the enemy, that they listened 
for the commands proclaimed aloud by the Lacedemonian 
herald, and performed with their own army the same order 
which they thus heard given. This came to the knowledge 
of Kleomenés, who communicated private notice to his 
soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed orders to go to 
dinner, they should not obey, but immediately stand to 
their arms. We are to presume that the Argeian camp 


B.C. 496-495. 


Victorious 
war of 
Sparta 
against 
Argos. 


1 That which marks the siego of 
Milétus, and the defeat of the Ar- 
geians by Kleomenés, as contem- 
poraneous, or nearly so, is—the 
common oracular dictum delivered 
in reference to both: in the same 
prophecy of the Pythia, one half 
alludes to the sufferings of Milé- 
tus, the other half to those of Ar- 
gos (Herodot. vi. 19-77). 

Xpswpsvoras yap ‘Apysious: ev Aed- 
qoiat nept awtyping tHe nodios tTHS 
opetépyjc, TO pay ge adtode tod: 
"Apyeious Gégov, thy 8& napsvlnxny 
éypnoe eg Midnaious. 

I consider this evidence of dato 


to be better than the statement of 
Pausanias. That author places 
the enterprise against Argos im- 
mediately (adtixa—Paus. iii. 4, 1) 
after the accession of Kleomenés, 
who, as he was king when Mean- 
drius came from Samos (Herodot. 
iii. 148), must have come to the 
throne not later than 518 or 517 
B.0. This would be thirty-seven 
years prior to 480 B.c.; adate much 
too early for the war between Kle-. 
omenés and the Argéians, as we 
may see by Herodotus (vii. 149). 
2 Herodot. vi. 92. 
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was sufficiently near to that of the Lacefeomonians to enable 
them to hear the voice of the herald—yet not within sight, 
from the nature of the ground. Accordingly, so soon as 
the Argeians heard the herald in the enemy’s camp pro- 
claim the word to go to dinner,! they went to dinner them- 
selves. In this disorderly condition they were attacked 
and overthrown by the Spartans. Many of them perished 
in the field, while the fugitives took refuge in a thick grove 
consecrated to their eponymous hero Argus. Kleomenés, 
having enclosed them therein, yet thinking it safer to em- 
ploy deceit rather than force, ascertained from deserters 
the names of the chief Argeians thus shut up, and then 
invited them out successively by means of a herald— 
pretending that he had received their ransom, and that 
they were released. As fast as each man came out, he 
was put to death; the fate of these unhappy sufferers being 
concealed from their comrades within the grove by the 
thickness of the foliage, until some one climbing to the 
Destrac, top of a tree detected and proclaimed the 
tion of the destruction going on—after about fifty of the 
by Kieo- Victims had perished. Unable to entice any 
menés in’ more of the Argeians from their consecrated 
of tira exe refuge, which they still vainly hoped would 
Argus. protect them—Kleomenés set five to the grove 
and burnt it to the ground. The persons within it appear 
to have been destroyed either by fire or by sword.2 After 
the conflagration had begun, he inquired for the first time 
to whom the grove belonged, and learnt that it belonged 
to the hero Argus. Not less than six thousand citizens, the 
flower and strength of Argos, perished in this disastrous 
battle and retreat. So completely was the city prostrated, 
that Kleoménes might easily have taken it, had he chosen 
to march thither forthwith and attack it with vigour. If 
we are to believe later historians whom Pausanias,’ 
Polysnus, and Plutarch have copied, he did march thither 
and attack it, but was repulsed by the valour of the Argeian 
women; who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned by the 
recent defeat, took arms along with the slaves, headed by 


1 Herodot. vi.78; compare Xeno- but transmitted througk the various 
phon, Rep. Laced. xii. 6. Orders gradations of officers (Thucyd. v: 
for evolutions in the field, in the 66). 

Lacedsmonian military service, 9 Herodot. vi. 78, 80, 
‘were not proclaimed by the herald, 
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defended the walls.1 


the poetess Telesilla, and ena Et nde 
y a desire 


This is probably a mythe, generate 


Kleomenés 
to embody in detail the dictum of the oraclea little aetorte 
before, about “the female conqueringthe male.”2 faving 
Without meaning to deny that the Argeian i 


women might have been capable of achieving se 
patriotic a deed, if Kleomenés had actually marched to 
the attack of their city—we are compelled by the distinct 
statement of Herodotus to affirm that he never did attack 
it. Immediately after the burning of the sacred grove of 
Argos, he dismissed the bulk of his army to Sparta, retain- 
ing only one thousand choice troops—with whom he 
marched up to the Héreum, or great temple of Heéré, 
between Argos and Mykéne, to offer sacrifice. The priest in 
attendance forbade him to enter, saying that no stranger 
was allowed to offer sacrifice in the temple. But Kleomenés 
had once already forced his way into the sanctuary of 
Athéné on the Athenian acropolis, in spite of the priestess 
and her interdict—and he now acted still more brutally 
towards the Argeian priest, for he directed his helots to 
drag him from the altar and scourge him. Having offered 
oe Kleomenés returned with his remaining force to 
arta, 3 

- But the army whom he had sent home returned 

with a full persuasion that Argos might easily have been 


* Pausan. ii. 20, 7; Polyen. viii. 


pedition, after the disagreement 
88; Plutarch, De Virtut. Mulier. 


in their march to Attica (v. 75, 


p. 245; Suidas, v. Tedéordra. 


Plutarch cities the historian So- 
kratés of Argos for this story about 
Tolesilla; an historian, or perhaps 
composer of a nepinynors “Apyous, 
of unknown date: compare Diogen. 
Laért. if. 5, 47, and Plutarch, 
Question. Romaic. p. 270-277. Ac- 
cording to his representation, Kleo- 
menés and Demaratus jointly as- 
saulted the town of Argos, and 
Damaratus, after having penetra- 
ted into the town and become 
master of the Pamphyliakon, was 
@riven out again by the women. 
Now Herodotus informs us that 
Kleomenés and Demaratus were 
never employed upon the same ex- 


vi. 64). 
2 Herodot. vi. 77. 
"AAA Erav H Onheia tov dpasva we 
ANIA 
"EXehaoy, xat xbdoc év ’Apyziorsty 
dpytar, &c. 

If this prophecy can be said to 
have any distinct meaning, it prob- 
ably refersto Héré, as protectress 
of Argos, repulsing the Spartans. 

Pausanias (ii. 20, 7) might rea- 
sonably doubt whether Herodotus 
understood this oracle in the same 
sense as he did: it is plain that 
Herodotus could not have so un- 
derstood it. 

? Herodot. vi. 80, 61: compare 
Vv. 72. 
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taken—that the king alone was to blame for having 


He is trieq Missed the opportunity. As soon as he himself 


—his pe- returned, his enemies (perhaps his colleague 
cul’ar ¢  Demaratus) brought him to trial betore 
defence the ephors on acharge of having been bri- 
acquitted. bed, against which he defended himself as 
follows. He had invaded the hostile territory on the 


faith of an assurance from the oracle that he should 
take Argos; but so soon as he had burnt down the 
sacred grove of the hero Argus (without knowing to 
whom it belonged), he became at once sensible that this 
was all that the god meant by taking Argos, and there- 
fore that the divine promise had been fully realized. 
Accordingly, he did not think himself at liberty to 
commence any fresh attack, until he had ascertained 
whether the gods would approve it and would grant him 
success. It was with this view that he sacrificed in the 
Héreum. There, though his sacrifice was favourable, 
he observed that the flame kindled on the altar flashed 
back from the bosom of the statue of Heéré, and not 
from her head. If the flame had flashed from her head, 
he would have known at once that the gods intended 
him to take the city by storm;! but the flash from her 


' Herodot. vi. &2. ei psy yap ex 
THE RETAAHS TOV aY~Apatos esé- 
Aap'be, aipsety Ay RAT AAPG HY 
mony @x tw otyGews 62 dap pave 
Toc, Nav Ob nenorjalar Gaov 6 Geos 
7222. 

For the expression aipgsty xaz’ 
axpns, compare Herodot. vi. 21 and 
Damm. Lex. Homer. v. axpog. In 
this expression as generally used, 
the last words xaz axpy; have lost 
their primitive and special sense, 
ang do little more than intensify 
the simple aipgew — cquivalent 
to something like “de fond en 
comble:” for Kleomenés is accused 
by his enemies—gapsvoi priv Ewpo- 
Conrozvta, GOx dhesty tO “Apyos, na- 
peov eumetéwes piv édeiv, But in the 
story recounted hy Kleomenés, the 
words xat’ axpys come back to 
their primitive meaning, and serve 
as the foundation for his religious 


inference, from type to thing ty- 
pified: if the light had shone from 
the head or top of the statue, this 
would have intimated that the 
gods meant him to take the city 
“frum top to bottom.” 

In regard to this very illustra- 
tive story—which there seems no 
reason for mistrusting—thecontrast 
between the point of view of He- 
rodotus and that of the Spartan 
ephors deserves notice. Herodotus, 
while he affirms distinctly that it 
was the real story told by Kleo- 
menés, suspects its truth, and ut- 
ters as much of scepticism as his 
pious fear will permit him: the 
ephors finditin complete harmony 
both with their canon of belief 
and with their religious feeling 
Kizopevyg O€ ome Edee, obte ci peue 
Gépevog obte el adyfea Asywu, tyw 
capystws simav ehele 8 wy. . oe 
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bosom plainly indicated that the topmost success was 
out of his reach, and that he had already reaped all the 
ae which they intended for him. e may see that 

erodotus, though he refrains from criticising this story, 
suspects it to be a fabrication. Not so the Spartan 
ephors. To them it appeared not less true as a story 
than triumphant as a defence, ensuring to Kleomenés 
an honourable acquittal. 

Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity of 
taking Argos, his victories already gained had inflicted 
upon her a blow such as she did not recover for a gene- 
ration, putting her for a time out of all condition to dis- 
pute the primacy of Greece with Lacedemon. I have 
already mentioned that both in legend and in earliest his- 
tory, Argos stands forth as the first power in Greece, with 
legendary claims to headship, and decidedly above Lace- 
demon; who gradually usurps from her, first the reality 
of superior power, next the recognition of pre-eminence— 
and is now, at the period which we have reached, taking 
upon herself both the rights and the duties of a presiding 
state over a body of allies who are bound both 4,9. 
to her and to each other. Her title to this unable to 
honour, however, was never admitted at Argos, ieee in 
and it is very probable that the war just des- inthe atair 
cribed grew in some way or other out of the of #e™3 
increasing presidential power which circum- presiden- 
stances were tending to throw into her hands, “#! Power. 
Now the complete temporary prostration of Argos was one 
essential condition to the quiet acquisition of this power 
by Sparta. Occurring as it did two or three years before 
the above-recounted adventure of the heralds, it removed 
the only rival at that time both willing and able to com- 
pete with Sparta—a rival who might well have prevented 
any effective union under another chief, though she could no 
longer have secured any Pan-Hellenic ascendency for her- 
selt—a rival who would have seconded gina in her sub- 
mission to the Persians, and would thus have lamed in- 
curably the defensive force of Greece. ‘The ships which 
Kleomenés had obtained from the Aiginetans as well as 
from the Sikyonians, against their own will, for landing his 


Todra 88 Adywr, reotd te xatotxeta puve rohhov tone Crbxovtag. 
B3dxse Dropriycyse Aeysty, xat and- Compare Pausanias, ii. 20, &. 
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troops at Nauplia, brought upon both these cities the en- 
mity of Argos, which the Sikyonians compromised by 
paying a sum of money, while the Auginetans refused to do 
so.! The circumstances of the Kleomenic war had thus 
the effect not only of enfeebling Argos, but of alienating 
her from her natural allies and supporters, and clearing 
the ground forundisputed Spartan primacy. 

Returning now to the complaint preferred by Athens 
to the Spartans against the traitorous submission of Avgina 
Kleomenss %© Darius, we find that king Kleomenés passed 

oes to immediately over to that island for the purpose 
“gina to of inquiry and punishment. He was proceeding 
medising to seize and carry away as prisoners several of 
leaders— = the leading ASginetans, when Krius and some 
made to others among them opposed to him a menacing 
re resistance, telling him that he came without any 
of hia col- regular warrant from Sparta and under the in- 
league De- fluence of Athenian bribes—that in order to 
' carry authority, both the Spartan kings ought to 
come together. It was not oftheir own accord that the 
‘iginetans ventured to adopt so dangerous a course. 
Demaratus, the colleague of Kleomenés in the junior or 
Prokleid line of kings, had suggested to them the step 
and promised to carry them through it safely.2 Dissen- 
sion between the two co-ordinate kings was no new phe- 
nomenon at Sparta. But in the case of Demaratus and 
Kleomenés, it had broken out some years previously on 
the occasion of the march against Attica. Hence Demara- 
tus, hating his colleague more than‘ever, entered into the 
present intrigue with the Aginetans with the deliberate 
purpose of frustrating his intervention. He succeeded, so 
that Kleomenés was compelled to return to Sparta; not 
without unequivocal menace against Krius and the other 
Aiginetans who had repelled him,? and not without a 
thorough determination to depose Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached to the 
legitimacy of Demaratus’s birth. His reputed father Aristo, 
having had no offspring by two successive wives, at last 
became enamoured of the wife of his friend Agétus—a 
woman of surpassing beauty—and entrapped him into an 


1 Herodot. vi. 92. <ov. Compare Pausan. ifi. 4, 8. 
2 Herodot. vi. 50. Kptoc—Edeye ® Herodot. vi. 60-61, 64. Anpzpy- 
Gb tauta €F enistehys <93 Ajpzpyn- to.-—plovyp xat ayy yprmpevos. 
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agreement, whereby each solemnly bound himself to sur- 
render anything belonging to him which the other might 
ask for. That which Agétus asked from Aristo was at 
once given. In return, the latter demanded to have the 
wife of Agétus, who was thunderstruck at the request and 
indignantly complained of having been cheated into a 
sacrifice of all others the most painful: nevertheless the 
oath was peremptory, and he was forced to comply. The 
birth of Demaratus took place so soon after this change of 
husbands, that when it was first made known to Aristo, as 
he sat upon a bench alongwiththe ephors, he counted on 
his fingers the number of months since his marriage, and 
exclaimed with an oath—“The child cannot be mine.” He 
soon however retracted his opinion, and acknowledged the 
child, who grew up without any question being publicly 
raised as to his birth, and succeeded his father on the 
throne. But the original words of Aristo had never been 
forgotten, and private suspicions were still cherished that 
Demaratus was really the son of his mother’s first 
husband. ! 

Of these suspicions Kleomenés now resolved to avail 
himself, exciting Leotychidés, the next heir in the Pro- 
kleid line of kings, to impugn publicly the legitimacy of 
Demaratus—engaging to send: him with all pomaratus 
his influence as next in order for the crown— deposed, 
and exacting in return a promise that he would {4 G30" 
support the intervention against Higina. Leo- chosen 
tychidés was animated not merely by ambition, {287 
but also by private enmity against Demavatan. trigues of 
who had disappointed him of his intended bride. *!eoment™ 
He warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned Demaratus 
as no true Herakleid, and produced evidence to prove the 
original doubts expressed by Aristo. A serious dispute 
was thus raised at 2 pore wherein Kleomenés, espousing 
the pretensions of Leotychidés, recommended that the 

uestion as to the legitimacy of Demaratus should be deci- 
ed by reference to the Delphian oracle. Through the in- 
fluence of Kébon, a powerful native of Delphi, he pro- 
-eured from the Pythian priestess an answer pronounce 
that Demaratus was not the son of Aristo.? Leotychidés 
1 Hexodot. vi. 61, 62, 63. succession was disputed between 


® Herodot, vi. 65, 66. In an ana- Agesilaus the brother, and Leoty- 
logous case afterwards, where the chidés the reputed son, of the de- 
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thus became king of the Prokleid line, while Demaratus 
descended into a private station, and was elected at the 
ensuing solemnity of the.Gymnopedia to an official func- 
tion. The new king, unable to repress a burst of triumph- 
ant spite, sent an attendant to ask him in the public the- 
atre, how he felt as an officer after having once been a king. 
Stung with this insult, Demaratus replied that he himself 
had tried them both, and that Leotychidés might in time 
come to try them both also: the question (he added) shall 
bear its fruit—great evil, or great good, to Sparta. So 
saying he covered his face and retired home from the 
theatre—offered a solemn farewell sacrifice at the altar of 
Zeus Herkeios, and solemnly adjured his mother to de- 
clare to him who his real father was—then at once quit- 
ted Sparta for Elis, under pretence of going to consult 
the Delphian oracle. 

Demaratus was well known to be a high-spirited and 
ambitious man—noted, among other things, as the only 
Lacedemonian king down to the time of Herodotus who 
Demaratus had ever gained a chariot victory at Olympia. 
leaves Hence Kleomenés and Leotychidés became 


aes alarmed at the mischief which he might do them 
Darius. in exile. By the law of Sparta, no Herakleid 


was allowed to establish his residence out of the country, 
on pain of death. This marks the sentiment of the Lace- 
dzmonians, and Demaratus was not the less likely to give 
trouble because they had pronounced him illegitimate.? 
Accordingly they sent in pursuit of him, and seized him in 
the island of Zakynthus, But the Zakynthians would not 
consent to surrender him, so that he passed unobstructed 
into Asia, where he presented himself to Darius, and was 


ceased king Agis, the Lacedemo- 
nians appear to hav: taken upon 
themselves to pronounce Leoty- 
chidés illegitimate; or rather to 
assume tacitly such illegitimacy 
by choosing Agesilaus in prefer- 
ence, without the aid of the oracle 
(Xenophon, Hellen. fii. 3, 1-4; 
Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 8). The 
previous oracle from Delphi, how- 
ever, puidiacia: thy yway Bact 
delay, was cited on the occasion, 
and the question was, in what 
manner it should be interpreted, 


' Herodot. vi. 68, 69. The answer 
made by the mother to this appeal 
—informing Demaratus that he is 
the son either of King Aristo, or 
of the hero Astrobakus—is extreme- 
ly interesting as an evidence of 
Grecian manners and feeling. 

* Plutarch, Agtis, oc, 11. xata 3; 
Tia vopov mahardy, be obx éq TOY 
‘Hpaxdsidny dx yuvatndc cddodanis 
texvovobat, tov 8 anxedfdvta ths 
2 aot él perorxtopm mpde étépoug 
Ganolvyoxery xedevse. 
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received with abundant favours and presents.1 We shall 
hereafter find him the companion of Xerxés, giving to that 
monarch advice such as, if it had been acted upon, would 
have proved the ruin of Grecian independence; to which 
however he would have been even more dangerous, if he 
had remained at home as king of Sparta. | 

Meanwhile Kleomenés, having obtained a consentient 
colleague in are ame went with him over to Atgina, 
eager to revenge himself for the affront which ,, ous 
had been put upon him. To the requisition and Leoty- 
and presence of the two kings jointly, fhe Aigi- chidés go 
netans did not dare to oppose any resistance. seize ten’ 
Kleomenés made choice of ten citizens eminent hostages, 
for wealth, station, and influence, among whom ees nape 
were Krius and another person named Kasam- 8 prisoners 
bus, the two most powerful men in the island. *° “*?e"® 
Conveying them away to Athens, he deposited them as 
hostages in the hands of the Athenians.? 

lt was in this state that the affairs of Athens and of 
Greece generally were found by the Persian armament 
which landed at Marathon, the progress of Important 
which we are now about to follow. And the ed 
events just recounted were of material import- cveding 
ance, considered in their indirect bearing upon P20",‘0e 
the success of that armament. Sparta had now, the first” 
on the invitation of Athens, assumed to herself fersian in 
for the first time a formal Pan-hellenic primacy, Greece. 
her ancient rival Argos being too much broken to contest it 
-——her two kings, at this juncture unanimous, employ their 
presiding interference in coercing Agina, and placing Agi- 
netan hostages in the hands of Athens. The A‘ginetans 
would not have been unwilling to purchase victory over a 
neighbour and rival at the cost of submission to Persia, and 
it was the Spartan interference only which restrained them 
from assailing Athens conjointly with the Persian invaders; 
thus leaving the hands of the Athenians free, and their 
ure undiminished for the coming trial. 

, Meanwhile a vast Persian force, brought together in 
consequence of the preparation made during the last two 
years In every part of the empire, had assembled in the 
Aleian plain of Kilikia near the sea. A fleet of six hun- 
dred armed triremes, together with many transports both 


§ Herodot. vi. 70. ® Herodot,. vi. 73 
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for men and horses, was brought hither for their embar- 


kation: the troops were put on board and sailed 


base, of along the coast to Samos in Ionia. The Ionic 
the vast ~~ and olic Greeks constituted animportant part 
mamentuo. of this armament, while the Athenian exile Hip- 
der Datis pias was on board as guide and auxiliary in the 


attack of Attica. The generals were Datis, a 
Median'—and Artaphernés, son of the satrap of Sardis so 
named, and nephew of Darius. We may remark that 
Datis is the first person of Median lineage who is men- 
tioned as appointed to high command after the accession 
of Darius, which had been preceded and marked, as I have 
noticed in a former chapter, by an outbreak of hostile 
nationality between the Medes and Persians. Their 
instructions were, generally, to reduce to subjection and 
tribute all such Greeks as had not already given earth 
and water. But Darius directed them most particularly 
to conquer Eretria and Athens, and to bring ie inhabit- 
ants as slaves into his presence.2 These orders were liter- 
ally meant, and probably neither the generals nor the sol- 
diers of this vast armament doubted that they would be 
literally executed; and that before the end of the year, the 
wives, or rather the widows, of men like Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés would be seen among a mournful train of 
Athenian prisoners on the road from Sardis to Susa, thus 
accomplishing the wish expressed by queen Atossa at the 
instance of Démokédés. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athos deterred 


He crosses the Persians from following the example of 


the Aigean Mardonius, and taking their course by the Hel- 

the islang lespont and Thrace. It was resolved to strike 

of Naxos straight across the Augean? (the mode of attack 

without | which intelligent Greeks like Themistoklés 

prospects most feared, even after the repulse of Xer- 
e108. 


xés) from Samos to Euboa, attacking the 


t Herodot. vi. 94. Adtiy te, tovta daénepne, tbavdparobleavtac ‘Epe- 


Myjtov yévoc, &c. 

Cornelius Nepos (Life of Pansa- 
nias, o. 1) calle Mardonius a Mede; 
which cannot be true, since he 
was the son of Gobryas, one of the 
seven Persian conspirators (Hero- 
dot. vi. 43). 

2 Herodot. vi. 94. gvtarkdgpeves o¢ 


tpiav xa APrvac, Gye dworwp dc Ffrv 
ta avopanoda, . 

According to the Menexenus of 
Plato (0c. 17. p. 245), Darius ordor- 
od Datis to fulfil this order on 
peril of bis own head: no such 
harshness appears in Herodotus. 

* Thucyd. i. 93, 
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intermediate islands in the way. Among those islands was 
Naxos, which ten years before had stood a long siege, 
‘and gallantly repelled the Persian Megabatés with the 
Milesian Aristagoras. It was one of the main objects of 
Datis to efface this stain on the Persian arms and to take 
a signal revenge on the Naxians.1 Crossing from Samos 
to Naxoe. he landed his army on the island, which he found 
an easier prize than he had expected. The terrified 
citizens, abandoning their town, fled with their families to 
the highest summits of their mountains; while the Persians, 
seizing as slaves a few who had been dilatory in flight, 
burnt the undefended town with its edifices sacred and 
profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian senti- 
ment towards the Persians created by the terror-striking 
reconquest of Ionia, and by the exhibition of a large 
Phenician fleet in the Agean. The strength of Naxos 
was the same now as it had been before the Tonic revolt, 
and the successful resistance then made might have been 
supposed likely to nerve the courage of its inhabitants. 
Yet such is the fear now inspired by a Persian armament, 
that the eight thousand Naxian hoplites abandon their 
towns and their gods without striking a blow,? and think 
of nothing but personal safety for themselves and their 
families. A sad augury for Athens and Eretria! 

From Naxos Datis despatched his fleet round the 
other Cyclades islands, requiring from each, hostages for 
fidelity and a contingent to increase his army. With the 
sacred island of Delos, however, he dealt tenderly and 
respectfully. The Delians hfd fled before his approach 
to Ténos, but Datis sent a herald to invite them back 
again, promised to preserve their persons and property 
inviolate, and proclaimed that he had received express 
orders from the Great King to reverence the island in 
which Apollo and Artemis were born. His acts corres- 
ponded with this language; for the fleet was not allowed 
to touch the island, and he himself, landing with only 


1 Herodot. vi. 95, 96. éxi tadtyy from the island. We find this 


(Naxos) yap 67 npweyy éneiyoy otpa- 
<edecdar ot [lépcat, pepvypevor thy 
TpOTEPO. 

® The historians of Naxos affirm- 
ed that Datis had been repulsed 


VOL. IV. 


statement in Plutarch, De Malign. 
Herodot. c. 36, p. 869, among his 
violent and unfounded contradic- 
tions of Herodotus, 
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a few attendants, offered a magnificent sacrifice at the 
altar. As a large portion of his armament consisted of 
Ionic Greeks, such pronounced respect to the island of 
Delos may probably be ascribed to the desire of satis- 
fying their religious feelings; for in their days of early 
freedom, this island had been the scene of their solemn 
periodical festivals, as I have already more than once 
remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the 
islands, and demanding reinforcements as well as hostages 
from each, Datis at length touched the southernmost 
portion of Eubcea—the town of Karystus and its terri- 
tory. The Karystians at first refused either to give 
hostages or to furnish reinforcements against their friends 
and neighbours. But they were speedily compelled to 
submission by the aggressive devastation of the invaders. 
This was the first taste of resistance which Datis had yet 
experienced; and the facility with which it was overcome 
gave him a promising omen as to his success against Ere- 
tria, whither he soon arrived. 

The destination of the armament was no secret to the 
He reaches inhabitants of this fated city, among whom con- 
Eubea— ternation, aggravated by intestine differences, 


iege and ee : . 
capture of was the reigning sentiment. They made appli- 
AEOETAS: cation to Athens for aid, which was readily aud 


conveniently afforded to them by means of those four 
thousand kleruchs or out-citizens whom the Athenians had 
planted sixteen years before in the neighbouring territory 
of Chalkis. Notwithstanding such reinforcement, however, 
many of them despaired of defending the city, and thought 
only of seeking shelter on the unassailable summits of the 
island, as the more numerous and powerful Naxians had 
already done before them; while another party, treacher- 
ously seeking their own profit out of the public calamity, 
lay in wait for an opportunity of betraying the city to the 
Persians.2, Though a public resolution was taken to defend 


' Herodot. vi. 99. 

2 Herodot. vi. 100. Twyv 88 'Ege- 
tptéwy 7,0 apa obdtv Uytéc Povrevpa, 
ot petertprovte piv’ Abyvatouc, epps- 
veov S& Zipasing lédace of pev yap 
Qdtwy eBoulevovto Exdinely tHy nO- 
hey ds ta Gxpa tie EdBoing, &2d08 
Ge adiwy iia xépdea xpondexcpevor 


nopa tov Ilépssw ofoeadar xpotociny 
tsxeuaovrto. 

Allusion to this treason among 
the Eretrians is to be found ina 
saying of Themistoklés (Plutarch, 
Themist, c. 11). 

The story told by Hérakleidés 
Ponticus (ap. Athens. xii. p. 636), 
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the city, yet so manifest was the absence of that stoutness 
of heart which could alone avail to save it, that a leading 
Eretrian named ASschinés was not ashamed to forewarn the 
four thousand Athenian allies of the coming treason, and 
urge them to save themselves before it was too late. They 
followed his advice and passed over to Attica by way of 
Orépus; while the Persians disembarked their troops, and 
even their horses, in expectation that the Eretrians would 
come out and fight, at Tamyneze and other places in the 
territory. As the Eretrians did not come out, they pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to the city, and for some days met with 
a brave resistance, so that the loss on both sides was con- 
siderable. At length two of the leading citizens, Euphorbus 
and Philagrus, with others, betrayed Eretria tothe besiegers; 
its temples were burnt, and its inhabitants dragged into 
slavery.! It is impossible to credit the exaggerated state- 
ment of Plato, which is applied by him to the Persians at 
Eretria as it had been before applied by Herodotus to the 
Persians at Chios and Samos—that they swept the territory 
clean of inhabitants by joining hands and forming a line 
across its whole breadth.2 Evidently this is an idea, illus- 
trating the possible effects of numbers and ruinous conquest, 
which has been woven into the tissue of historical statements, 
like so many other ulustrative ideas in the writings of Greek 
authors. That a large proportion of the inhabitants were 
carried away as prisoners, there can be no doubt. But 
the traitors who betrayed the town were spared and 
rewarded by the Persians,? and we see plainly that either 


of an earlier Persian armament 


tria. Plato says nothing about the 
which had assailed Eretria and 


betrayal of the city. 


failed, cannot be at all understood ; 
it rather looks like a mythe to 
explain the origin of the great 
wealth possessed by the family of 
Kallias at Athens—the Aaxxdr)ou- 
tog. There is another story, having 
the same explanatory object, in 
Platarch, Aristeidés, c. 5. 

* Herodot. vi. 101, 102. 

* Plato, Legg. iii. p. 698, and 
Menexen. c. 10. p. 240; Diogen, 
Laért. iii. 88; Herodot. vi. 31: com- 
pare Strabo, x. p.446, who ascribes 
to Herodotus the statement of 
Plato about the sazyvever, of Ere- 


It is to be remarked, thatin the 
passage of the Treatise de Legi- 
bus, Plato mentions this story 
(about the Persians having swept 
the territory of Eretria clean of 
its inhabitants) with some doubt 
as to its truth, and as if it were 
@& rumour intentionally circulated 
by Datis with a view to frighten 
the Athenians. But in the Mene- 
xénus, the story is given as if 
it were an authentic historical 
fact. 

5 Plutarch, De Garrulitate, c. 15. 
p. 510. The descendants of Gon- 
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some of the inhabitants must have been left, or new settlers 
introduced, when we find the Eretrians reckoned ten years 
afterwards among the opponents of Xerxés. 
Datis had thus accomplished with little or no resistance 
Datis one of the two express objects commanded by 
lands at Darius, and his army were elated with the con- 
Marathon. fident hope of soon completing the other. After 
halting a few days at Eretria, and depositing in the neigh- 
bouring islet of Aigilia the prisoners recently captured, he 
re-embarked his army to cross over to Attica, and landed 
in the memorable bay of Marathon on the eastern coast— 
the spot indicated by the despot Hippias, who now landed 
along with the Persians, twenty years after his expulsion 
from the government. Forty-seven years had elapsed since 
he had made as a young man this same passage, from Eretria 
to Marathon, im conjunction with his father Peisistratus, 
on the occasion of the second restoration of the latter. On 
that previous occasion, the force accompanying the father 
had been immeasurably inferior to that which now seconded 
the son. Yet it had been found amply sufficient to carry 
him in triumph to Athens, with feeble opposition from 
citizens alike irresolute and disunited. And the march of 
Hippias from Marathon to Athens would now have been 
equally easy, as it was doubtless conceived to be by himself, 
both in his waking hopes and in the dream which Herodotus 
mentions—had not the Athenians whom he found been 
men radically different from those whom he had left. 
Tothat great renewal of the Athenian character, under 
Vxieiin the democratical institutions which had subsisted 
8 ° . ° . . 

condition since the dispossession of Hippias, I havealready 
and cha ~—_ pointed attention in a former chapter. The 
the Athe- modifications introduced by Kleisthenés in the 
neue constitution had now existed eighteen or nineteen 

ears, without any attempt to overthrow them by violence. 

he Ten Tribes, each with its constituent demes, had be- 
come a part of the established habits of the country; the 
citizens had become accustomed to exercise a genuine and 
gylus the Eretrian, who passed not mention Gongylus (Xenoph, 
over to the Persians on this occa- Hellen. iii. 1, 6). 
sion, are found nearly a century This surrender to the Persians 
afterwards in possessionof a town drew upon the Eretrians bitter 
and district in Mysia, which the remarks at the time of the battle 
Persian king hai bestowed upon ofSalamis(Plutarch, Themistoklés, 
their ancestor, Herodotus does c. 11). 
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self-determined decision, in their assemblies political as 
well as judicial; while even the senate of Areopagus, 
renovated by the nine annual archons successively chosen 
who passed into it after their year of office, had also become 
identified in feeling with the constitution of Kleisthenés. 
Individual citizens doubtless remained, partisans in secret, 
and perhaps correspondents, of Hippias. But the mass of 
citizens, in every scale of life, could look upon his return 
with nothing but terror and aversion. With what degree 
of newly-acquired energy the democratical Athenians could 
act in defence of their country and institutions, has already 
been related in a former chapter. But unfortunately we 
possess few particulars of Athenian history, during the 
decade preceding 490 B.c., nor can we follow in detail the 
working of the government. The new form however which 
Athenian politics had assumed becomes partially manifest 
when we observe the three leaders who stand prominent 
at this important epoch—Miltiadés, Themistoklés, and 
Aristeidés. 

The first of the three had returned to Athens three or 
four years before the approach of Datis, after wiiinase 
six or seven years’ absence in the Chersonesus —nis ad- 
of Thrace, whither he had been originally sent vontures 
by Hippias about the year 517-516 z.c., to inherit one of the 
the property as well as the supremacy of his ‘ep gene, 
uncle the ckist Miltiadés. As despot of the year in 
Chersonese, and as one of the subjects of Persia, poich the 
he had been among the Jonians who accompanied landed at 
Darius to the Danube in his Scythian expedition, Marathon. 
He had been the author of that memorable recommendation 
which Histizus and the other despots did not think it their 
interest to follow—of destroying the bridge and leaving 
the Persian king to perish. Subsequently he had been 
unable to remain permanently in the Chersonese, for reasons 
which have before been noticed; but he seems to have 
occupied it during the period of the Ionic revolt.1 What 
part he took in that revolt, we do not know. Ie availed 


41 The chapter of Herodotus (iv. cal difficulties which our present 
40) relating to the adventures of MSS. do not enable us to clear 
Miltiadés is extremely perplexing, up. Neither Schweighiuser, nor 
as I have already remarked in a the explanation cited in Biahr’a 
former note: and Wesseling con- note, is satisfactory. 
eiders that it involves chronologi- 
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himself, however, of the period while the Persian satraps 
were employed in suppressing it, and deprived of the 
mastery of the sea, to expel, in conjunction with forces from 
iithens, both the Persian garrison and the Pelasgic inhabi- 
tants from the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. But the 
extinction of the Ionic revolt threatened him with ruin. 
When the Phenician fleet, in the summer following the 
capture of Milétus, made its conquering appearance in the 
Hellespont, he was forced to escape rapidly to Athens with 
his immediate friends and property, and with a small 
squadron of five ships. One of these ships, commanded by 
his son Metiochus, was actually captured between the 
Chersonese and Imbros; and the Phenicians were most 
eager to capture Militadés himself,! inasmuch as he was 
personally odious to Darius from his strenuous recommen- 
dation to destroy the bridge over the Danube. On arriving 
at Athens, after his escape from the Phenician, fleet, he 
was brought to trial before the judicial popular assembly 
for alleged misgovernment in the Chersonese, or for what 
Herodotus calls “his despotism” there exercised.? Probably 
the Athenian citizens settled in that peninsula may have 
had good reason to complain of him,—the more so as he 
had carried out with him the maxims of government pre- 
valent at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his 
pay a body of Thracian mercenaries. However the people 
at Athens honourably acquitted him, probably in part from 
the reputation which he had obtained as conqueror of 
Lemnos; and he was one of the ten annually elected generals 
of the republic, during the year of this Persian expedition 
—chosen at the beginning of the Attic year, shortly after 
the summer solstice, at a time when Datis and Hippias had 
actually sailed, and were known to be approaching. 

The character of Miltiadés is one of great bravery and 
decision—qualities pre-eminently useful to his country on 
the present crisis, and the more useful as he was under the 
strongest motive to put them forth, from the personal 
hostility of Darius towards him. Yet he does not peculiarly 
belong to the democracy of Kleisthenés, like his Shab ie 


contemporaries Themistoklés and Aristeidés. The two 
1 Herodot. vi. 48-104, the battle of Marathon. How 
2 Herodot. vi. 39-104. much his reputation had been 


* Herodot. vi. 182. Mdrtiddyc, heightened by the conquest of 
zal npotepov eddoxipewy—t. e. before Lemnos, see Herodot. vi. 186, 
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latter are specimens of a class of men new at Athens since 
the expulsion of Hippias, and contrasting forcibly with 
Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megaklés, the political leaders 
of the preceding generation. 'Themistoklés and Aristeidés, 
different as they were in disposition, agree in being politi- 
cians of the democratical stamp, exercising ascendency by 
and through the people—devoting their time to the dis- 
charge of public duties, and to the frequent discussions in 
the political and judicial meetings of the people—manifest- 
ing those combined powers of action, comprehension, and 
persuasive speech, which gradually accustomed the citizens 
to look to them as advisers as well as leaders—but always 
subject to criticism and accusation from unfriendly i i 
and exercising such rivalry towards each other with an 
asperity constantly increasing. Instead of Attica disunited 
and torn into armed factions, as it had been forty years 
before—the Diakrii under one man, and the Parali and 
Pedieis under others—we have now Attica one and indivi- 
sible; regimented into a body of orderly hearers in the 
Pnyx, appointing and holding to accountability the magis- 
trates, and open to beaddressed by Themistoklés, Aristeidée, 
or any other citizen who can engage their attention. 
Neither Themistoklés nor Aristeidés could boast a 
lineage of gods and heroes, like the Atakid Miltiadés.1 
Both were of middling station and circumstances. Aris- 
teidés, son of Lysimachus, was on both sides of pure 
Athenian blood; but the wife of Neoklés, father of Themis- 
toklés, was a foreign woman of Thrace or of Karia: and 
such an alliance is the less surprising, since Themistoklés 
must have been born during the dynasty of the Peisis- 
tratids, when the status of an Athenian citizen had not yet 
acquired its political value. There was a marked contrast 
between these two eminent men—those points which stood 
most conspicuous in the one being comparatively tThemi- 
deficient in the other. In the description of stoklés. 
Themistoklés, which we have the advantage of finding 
briefly sketched by Thucydidés, the circumstance most 
emphatically brought out is, his immense force of spon- 
taneous invention and apprehension, without any previous 
aid either from teaching or gradual practice. The might 
of unassisted nature? was never so strikingly exhibited 


* Herodot. vi. 35. otoxhyis Pspardtata 8) pdocewe 
® Thucyd. 1.1388. 7y yap 6 Ozyr- ioydv Snrwaag xal Stapepdyvtwe te 
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as in him. He conceived the complications of a present 
embarrassment, and divined the chances of a mysterious 
future, with equal sagacity and equal quickness. The 
right expedient seemed to flash upon his mind extempore, 
even in the most perplexing contingencies, without the 
least necessity for Seema han: He was not less 
distinguished for daring and resource in action: when 
engaged on any joint affairs, his superior competence 
marked him out as the leader for others to follow, and no 
business, however foreign to his experience, ever took him 
by surprise, or came wholly amiss to him. Such is the 
remarkable picture which Thucydidés draws of a country- 
man whose death nearly coincided in time with his own 
birth. The untutored readiness and universality of Themi- 
stoklés probably formed in his mind a contrast to the more 
elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary study, with 
which the statesmen of his ownday—and Periklés especially, 
the greatest of them—approached the consideration and 
discussion of public affairs. Themistoklés had received 
no teaching from philosophers, sophists and rhetors, who 
were the instructors of well-born youth in the days of 
Thucydidés, and whom Aristophanés, the contemporary 
of the latter, so unmercifully derides—treating such in- 
struction as worse than nothing, and extolling, in com- 
parison with it, the unlettered courage, with mere 
stic accomplishments, of the victors at Marathon.! 
‘here is no evidence in the mind of Thucydidés of any 
such undue contempt towards his own age. The same 
terms of contrast are tacitly present to his mind, but he 
seems to treat the great capacity of Themistoklés as the 
more & matter of wonder, since it sprung up without that 
reliminary cultivation which had gone to the making of 
eriklés. 
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tocabtocyediatery ta Shovee 
tyéveto. 

1 See the contrast of the old and 
new education, as set forth in Ari- 
stophanés, Nubes, 957-1003; also 
Rane, 1067, 

About the training of Themisto- 
klés, compared with that of the 
contemporaries of Periklés, see 
also Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 2 


ra 
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The general character given by Plutarch,! though 
many of his anecdotes are both trifling and apocryphal, is 
uite consistent with the brief sketch just cited from 
hucydidés. Themistoklés had an unbounded passion— 
not merely for glory, insomuch that the laurels of Miltiadés 
acquired at Marathon deprived him of rest—but also for 
display of every kind. He was eager to vie with men 
richer than himself in showy exhibition—one great source, 
though not the only source, of popularity at Athens—nor 
was he at all scrupulous in procuring the means of doing 
so. Besides being assiduous in attendance at the Ekklesia 
and the Dikastery, he knew most of the citizens by name, 
and was always ready with advice to them in their private 
affairs. Moreover he possessed all the tactics of an expert 
party-man in conciliating political friends and in defeating 
political enemies. And though he was in the early part 
of his life sincerely bent upon the upholding and aggran- 
disement of his paras and was on some most critical 
occasions of unspeakable value to it, yet on the whole his 
morality was as reckless as his intelligence was eminent. 
He will be found grossly corrupt in the exercise of power, 
and employing tortuous means, sometimes indeed for ends 
in themselves honourable and patriotic, but sometimes 
also merely for enriching himself. He ended a glorious 
life by years of deep disgrace, with the forfeiture of all 
Hellenic esteem and brotherhood—a rich man, an exile, a 
traitor, and a pensioner of the Great King, pledged to 
undo his own previous work of liberation accomplished at 
the victory of Salamis. 

Of Aristeidés we possess unfortunately no description 
from the hand of Thucydidés. Yet his character 
is 80 simple and consistent, that we may safely 
accept the brief but unqualified encomium of Herodotus 
and Plato, expanded as it is in the biography of Plutarch 
and Cornelius Nepos,? however little the details of the 
latter can betrusted. Aristeidés was inferior to Themistoklés | 
in resource, quickness, flexibility, and power of cone 
with difficulties; but incomparably superior to him, as wel 
as to other rivals and contemporaries, in integrity public 
as well as private; inaccessible to pecuniary temptations 


Aristeidés. 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 8, 2 Herodot. viii. 79; Plato, Gor- 
4,5; Cornolius Nepos, Themist. gias, c. 172. dptotov avopa év “AQy- 
©. 1. Vyst xat Srxatatoy. 
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as well as to other seductive influences, and deserving 
as well as enjoying the highest measure of personal con- 
fidence. He is described as the peculiar friend of Kleis- 
thenés, the first founder of the democracy !—as pursuing a 
straight and a single-handed course in political life, with 
no solicitude for party-ties, and with little care either to 
conciliate friends or to offend enemies—as unflinching in 
the exposure of corrupt practices, by whomsoever com- 
mitted or upheld—as earning for himself the lofty sur- 
name of the Just, not less by his judicial decisions in the 
capacity of archon, than by his equity in private arbitra- 
tions and even his candour in political dispute—and as 
manifesting, throughout a long public life full of tempting 
opportunities, an uprightness without flaw and beyond all 
suspicion, recognised equally by his bitter contemporary 
the poet Timokreon? and by the allies of Athens upon 
whom he first assessed the tribute. Few of the leading 
men in any part of Greece were without some taint on their 
reputation, deserved or undeserved, in regard to pecuniary 
probity. But whoever became notoriously recognised as 
possessing this vital quality, acquired by means of it a 
firmer hold on the sablic esteem than even eminent talents 
could confer. Thucydidés ranks conspicuous probity among 
the first of the many ascendent qualities possessed by 
Periklés;3 while Nikias, equal to him in this respect, 
though immeasurably inferior in every other, owed to it a 
still larger proportion of that exaggerated confidence which 
the Athenian people continued so long to repose in him. 
The abilities of Aristeidés—though apparently adequate 
to every occasion on which he was engaged, and only in- 
ferior when we compare him with so remarkable a man as 
Themistoklés—were put in the shade by this incorruptible 
probity; which procured for him, however, along with the 

eneral esteem, no inconsiderable amount of private enmity 
ota jobbers whom he exposed, and even some jealousy 
from persons who heard it proclaimed with offensive osten- 
tation. We are told that a rustic and unlettered citizen 
gave his ostracising vote and expressed his dislike against 
Aristeidés,4 on the simple ground that he was tired of hear- 
ing him always called the Just. Now the purity of the 


' Plutarch (Aristeidés, c, 1—4; 2 Timokreon ap. Plutarch. The- 
Themistoklés, c. 3; An Seni sit mistoklés, c. 21. 
gerenda respublica, c. 12. p. 790; * Thucyd. il. 65. 


Precepta Reip. Gerend. c. ii. p. 805): * Plutarch, Aristeidds, o. 7, 
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most honourable man will not bear to be so boastfully talked 

of as if he were the only honourable man in the country. The 
less it is obtruded, the more deeply and cordially will it be 
felt: and the story just alluded to, whether true or false, illus- 
trates that natural reaction of feeling produced by absurd 
encomiasts, or perhaps by insidious enemies under the mask 
of encomiasts, who trumpeted forth Aristeidés as The Just 
man of Attica, so as to wound the legitimate dignity of 
every one else. Neither indiscreet friends nor artful 
enemies, however, could rob him of the lasting esteem of 
his countrymen; which he enjoyed, though with intervals 
of their displeasure, to the end of his life. He was ostra- 
cised during a part of the period between the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, at a time when the rivalry between 
him and Themistoklés was so violent that both could not 
remain at Athens without peril; but the dangers of Athens 
during the invasion of Xerxés brought him back before the 
ten years of exile were expired. His fortune, originally 
very moderate, was still farther diminished during the 
course of his life, so that he died very poor, and the state 
was obliged to lend aid to his children. 

Such were the characters of Themistoklés and Aris- 
teidés, the two earliest leaders thrown up by the Athenian 
democracy. Half a century before, Themistoklés would 
have been an active partisan in the faction of the Parali or 
the Pedieis, while Aristeidés would probably have re- 
mained an unnoticed citizen. At the present period of 
Athenian history, the characters of soldier, magistrate, 
and orator, were intimately blended together in a citizen 
who stood forward for eminence, though they tended more 
and more to divide themselves during the ensuing century 
and a half. Aristeidés and Miltiadés were both elected 
among the ten generals, each for his respective tribe, in 
the year of the expedition of Datis across the Avgean, and 
probably even after that expedition was known to be on 
its voyage. Moreover we are led to suspect from mittiadss, 
@ passage in Plutarch, that Themistoklés also Aristeides, 
was general of his tribe on the same occasion, ! sa vrhes 
though this is doubtful; but it is certain that he mistoklés 
fought at Marathon. The ten generals had gmong the 
jointly the command of the army, each of them ten Strategi 
taking his turn to exercise it for a day. In ‘" “°*° 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, o. 5. 
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addition to the ten, the third archon or polemarch was con- 
sidered as eleventh in the military council. The polemarch 
of this year was Kallimachus of Aphidne.1 
Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a 
great degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at the 
time when the four thousand Athenian clerushe or settlers 
lanted in Euboea—escaping from Eretria, now invested 
y the Persians—brought word to their countrymen at 
home that the fall of that city was impending. It was ob- 
vious that the Persian host would proceed from Eretria 
forthwith against Athens. A few days afterwards Hippias 
disembarked them at Marathon... 
Of the feeling which now prevailed at Athens we have 
The Athe- 0 details. But doubtless the alarm was hardly 
nians ask inferior to that which had been felt at Eretria. 
Spacts Opinions were not unanimous as'‘to the proper 
delay ofthe steps to be taken, nor were suspicions of treason 
Srerieue eran Pheidippidés the courier was sent to 
Sparta immediately to solicit assistance; and such was his 
prodigious activity, that he performed this journey of 150 
miles, on foot, in 48 hours.2_ Revealing to the ephors that 
Eretria was already enslaved, he entreated their assistance 
to avert the same fate from Athens, the most ancient city 
in Greece. The Spartan authorities readily promised their 
aid, but unfortunately it was now the ninth day of the moon. 
Ancient law or custom forbade them to march, in this 
month at least. during the last quarter before the full moon; 
but after the full, they engaged to march without delay. 
Five days’ delay at this critical moment might prove the 
utter ruin of the endangered city; yet the reason assigned 
seems to have been no pretence on the part of the Spartans. 
It was mere blind tenacity of ancient habit, which we shall 
find to abate, though never to disappear, as we advance in 
their history. Indeed their delay in marching to rescue 
Attica from Mardonius, eleven years afterwards, at the 
imminent hazard of alienating Athens and ruining the Hel- 
lenic cause, marks the same selfish dulness. But the 
reason now given certainly looked very like a pretence, so 
that the Athenians could indulge no certain assurance 


6 
1 Herodot. vi. 109, 110. cessively at the rate of sixty or 
2 Mr. Kinneir remarks that the seventy miles a day (Geographical 
Persian Cassids, orfoot-messengers, Memoir of Persia, p. 44). 
will travel for several days suc- ® Herodot. ix, 7-10. 
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that the Spartan troops would start even when the full 
moon arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidippidés 
was mischievous, as it tended to increase that ).. 
uncertainty and indecision which already pre- of oputon 
vailed among the ten generals, as to the proper Smong the 
steps for meeting the invaders. Partly, perhaps, rais “five 
in reliance on this expected Spartan help, five of them 
out of the ten generals were decidedly averse to Seiaanes : 
an immediate engagement with the Persians; diate | 
while Miltiadés with the remaining four strenu- other ave’ 
ously urged that not a moment should be lost sre adverse 
in bringing the enemy to action, without leaving “° - 
time to the timid andthe treacherous to establish correspond- 
ence with Hippias and to take some active step for 
paralysing all united action on the part of the citizens. 
This most momentous debate, upon which the fate of Athens 
hung, is represented by Herodotus to have occurred at 
Marathon, after the army had marched out and taken post 
there within sight of the Persians; while Cornelius Nepos 
describes it as having been raised before the army quitted 
the city—upon the question, whether it was prudent to 
meet the enemy at all in the field, or to confine the defence 
to the city and the sacred rock. Inaccurate as this latter 
author generally is, his statement seems more probable here 
than that of Herodotus. For the ten generals would scarce- 
ly march out of Athens to Marathon without having 
previously resolved to fight: moreover, the question be- 
tween fighting in the field or resisting behind the walls, 
which had already been raised at Eretria, seems the natural 
point on which the five mistrustful generals would take 
their stand. And probably indegd Miltiadés himself, if 
debarred from immediate action, would have preferred to 
hold possession of Athens, and prevent any treacherous 
movement from breaking out there, rather than to remain 
inactive on the hills, watching the Persians at Marathon, 
with the chance of a detachment from their numerous fleet 
sailing round to Phalérum, and thus distracting by a double 
attack both the city and the camp. 

However this may be, the equal division of opinion 
among the ten generals, whether manifested at Marathon 
or at Athens, is certain. Miltiadés had to await the te 
vote of the polemarch Kallimachus. To him he represente 
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emphatically the danger of delay, with the chance of 
Urgent some traitorous intrigue occurring to excite dis- 
insta ye. Union and aggravate the alarms of the citizens. 
dés in fae Nothing could prevent such treason from break- 


vour of an ing out, with all its terrific consequences of en- 
immediate 


battle— slavement to the Persians and to Hippias, ex- 
castingy = cept a bold, decisive, and immediate attack— 
vote 


the pole. the success of which he (Miltiadés) was pre- 
march de- pared to guarantee. Fortunately for Athens, the 
sere polmeech embraced the opinion of Miltiadés; 
while the seditious movements which were preparing did 
not show themselves until after the battle had been gained. 
Aristeidés and Themistoklés are both recorded to have se- 
conded Miltiadés warmly in this proposal, while all the 
other generals agreed in surrendering to Miltiadés their 
days of command, so as to make him as much as theycould 
the sole leader of the army. It is said that the latter 
awaited the day of his own regular turn before he fought 
the battle.t Yet considering the eagerness which he dis- 
played to bring on an immediate and decisive action, we 
cannot suppose that he would have admitted any serious 
postponement upon such a punctilio. 

While the army were mustered on the ground sacred 
March of 0 Héraklés near Marathon, with the Persians 
the Athe- and their fleet occupying the plain and shore 
Mens cn _ beneath, and in preparation for immediate action 
—the —they were joined by the whole force of the 
spantane. little town of Plata, consisting of about 1000 
ously join hoplites, who had marched directly trom their 
them there. own city to the spot, along the southern range 
of Kitherén, and passing through Dekeleia. We are not 
told that they had ever.been invited. Very probably the 
Athenians had never thought of summoning aid from this 
unimportant neighbour, in whose behalf they had taken 
upon themselves a lasting feud with Thebes and the 
Boeotian league.? Their coming on this important occasion 
seems to have been a spontaneous effort of gratitude, which 
ought not to be the less commended because their interests 
were really wrapped up in those of Athens—since if the 
latter had beenconquered, nothing could have saved Platwa 
from being subdued by the Thebans. Yet many a Grecian 
town would have disregarded both generous impulse and 


§ Herodot. vi. 110, 2 Herodot. vi. 108-112 
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rational calculation, in the fear of provoking a new and 
terrific enemy. If we summon up to our imaginations all 
the circumstances of the case—which it requires some effort 
to do, because our authorities come from the subsequent 
generations, after Greece had ceased to fear the Persians 
—we shall be sensible that this volunteer march of the 
whole Platzan force to Marathon is one of the most affect- 
ing incidents of all Grecian history. Upon Athens gener- 
aliy it produced an indelible impression, commemorated 
ever afterwards in the public prayers of the Athenian 
herald,! and repaid by a grant to the Plateans of the full 
civil rights (seemingly without the political rights) of 
Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then marshalled 
at Marathon its effect must have been unspeakably power- 
ful and encouraging, as a proof that they were not alto- 
gether isolated from Greece, and as an unexpected counter- 
vailing stimulus under circumstances so full of hazard. 

Of the two opposing armies at Marathon, we are told 
that the Athenians were 10,000 hoplites, either including, 
or besides, the 1000 who came from Platea.? numbers of 
This statement is no way improbable, though the armies. 
it does not come from Herodotus, who is our only really 
valuable authority on the case, and who mentions no 
numerical total. Indeed the number named may seem 
smaller than we should have expected, considering that 
no less than 4000 kleruchs or out-settled citizens had just 
come over from Euboa. Asufficient force of citizens must 
of course have been left behind to detend the city. The 
numbers of the Persians we cannot be said to know at 
all, nor is there anything certain except that they were 
greatly superior to the Greeks. We hear from Herodotus 
that their armament originally consisted of six hundred 
ships of war, but we are not told how many separate 
transports there were; moreover, reinforcements had been 


4 Thucyd. iii. 55. peii, Dissertat. ii. 7) affirms that 

* Justin states 10,000 Athenians, Trogus or Justin follows Herodo- 
besides 1000 Platwans. Cornelius tus in matters concerning the Per- 
Nepos, Pausanias and Plutarch sian invasions of Greece. He can- 
give 10,000 as the sum total of not have compared the two very 
both. Justin, ii. 9; Corn. Nep. attentively; for Justin not only 
Miltiad. c. 4; Pausan. iv. 25, 5; x. states several matters which are 
20, 2: compare also Suidas, v. not to be found in Herodotus, but 
Innixe. igs at variance with the latter on 

Heoeren (De Fontibus Trogi Pom- some particulars not unimportant. 
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procured as they came across the Agean from the islands 


successively conquered. ‘The aggregate crews on board of 
alltheirships must have been between 150,000 and 200,000 
men. Yet what proportion of these were fighting-men, 
or how many actually did fight at Marathon, we have no 
means of determining.! There were a certain proportion 
of cavalry, and some transports expressly prepared for the 
conveyance of horses. Moreover, Herodotus tells us that 
Hippias selected the plain of Marathon for a landing-place, 
because it was the most convenient spot in Attica for 
cavalry movements—though it is singular, that in the 
battle the cavalry are not mentioned. 7 

Marathon, situated near to a bay on the eastern 
coast of Attica, and in a direction E. N. E. from Athens, 
Locality of is divided by the high ridge of Mount Pentelikus 
Marathon. from the city, with which it communicated by 
two roads, one to the north, another to the south of that 
mountain. Of these two roads, the northern, at once the 
shortest and the most difficult, is twenty-two miles in 
length: the southern—longer but more easy, and the only 


1 Justin (ji. 9) says that the to- 
tal ofthe Persian army was 600,000, 
and that 200,000 perished. Plato 
(Menexen. p. 240) and Lysias (Orat. 
Funebr. c. 7) speak of the Persian 
total as 600,000 men. Valerius 
Maximus (v. 3), Pausanias (iv. 25), 
and Plutarch (Parallel. Grec. ad 
init.), give 300,000 men. Cornelius 
Nepos (Miltiadés, c. 5) gives the 
more moderate total of 110,000 
men. 

See the observations on the 
battle of Marathon made both by 
Colonel Leake and by Mr. Finlay, 
who have examined and described 
the locality: Leake on the Demi 
of Attica, in Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. 
ii. p. 160 seg.; and Finlay on the 
Battle of Marathon, in the same 
Transactions, vol. fii, p. 360— 
380, &e. 

Both have given remarks on the 
probable numbers of the armies 
assembled; but there are really no 


materials, even for a probable 
guess, in respect to the Persians. 
The silence of Herodotus (whom 
we shall find hereafter very cir- 
cumstantial as to the numbers of 
the army under Xerxés) seems to 
show that he had no information 
which he could trust. His account 
of the battle of Marathon presents 
him in honourable contrast with . 
the loose and boastful assertors 
who followed him. For though 
he does not tell us much, and 
falls lamentably short of what we 
should like to knaw, yet all that 
he does say isreasonableand prob- 
able as to the proceedings of both 
armies; and the little which he 
states becomes more trustworthy 
on that very account—because it 
4s so little—showing that he keeps 
strictly within his authorities. 

There is nothing in the account 
of Herodotus to make us believe 
that he had ever visited the ground 
of Marathon, 
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one practicable for chariots—is twenty-six miles in length, 
or about six and a half hours of computed march. It 
passed between Mounts Pentelikus and Hymettus, through 
the ancient demes of Gargéttus and Palléné, and was the 
road by which Peisistratus and Hippias, when they landed 
at Marathon, forty-seven years before, had marched to 
Athens. The bay of Marathon, sheltered by a projecting 
cape from the northward, affords both deep water and a 
shore convenient for landing; while “its plain (says a care- 
ful modern observer‘) extends in a perfect level along this 
fine bay and is in length about six miles, in breadth never 
less than about one mile and a half. Two marshes bound 
the extremities of the plain: the southern is not very large, 
and is almost dry at the conclusion of the great heats; but 


the northern, which 


enerally covers considerably more 


than a square mile, offers several parts which are at all 


seasons impassable. 


1See Mr. Finlay on the Battle 
of Marathon, Transactions, &c., 
vol. iii. pp. 364, 368, 383, ut supra: 
compare Hobhouse (Lord Brough- 
ton), Journey in Albania, i. p. 432. 

Colonel Leake thinks that the 
ancient town of Marathon was not 
on the exact site of the modern 
Marathon, but at a place called 
Vran&, a little to the south of Ma- 
rathon (Leake on the Demi of 
Attica, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, 1829, 
vol. ii. p. 166). 

“Below these two points,” he 
observes, “(the tumuli of Vran& 
and the hill of Kotréni) the plain 
of Marathon expands to the shore 
of the bay, which is near two 
miles distant frum the opening of 
the valley of Vrand&. It is moder- 
ately well cultivated with corn, 
and is one of the most fertile spots 
in Attica, though rather incon- 
veniently subject to inundations 
from the two torrents which cross 
it, partioularly that of Marathdéna. 
From Lucian (in Icaro-Menippo) 
it appears that the parts about 
(Enoé were noted for their ferti- 


VOL. IV. 


Both however leave a broad, firm, 


lity, and an Egyptian poet of the 
fifth century has celebrated the 
vines and olives of Marathon. It 
is natural to suppose that the 
vineyards occupied the rising 
grounds; and it is probable that 
the olive-trees were chiefly situated 
in the two valleys, where some 
are still growing: for as to the 
plain itself, the circumstances of 
the battle incline one to believe 
that it was anciently as destitute 
of trees as it is at the present 
day.” (Leake, on the Demi of At- 
tica, Trans. of Roy. Soc. of Lite- 
rature, vol, ii. p. 162). 

Colonel Leake farther says, ree 
specting the fitness of the Mara- 
thonian ground for cavalry move- 
ments: “As I rode across the plain 
of Marathon with a peasant of 
Vran&é, he remarked to me that it 
was a fine place for cavalry to 
fight in. None of the modern Ma- 
rathonii were above the rank of 
labourers: they have heard that a 
great battle was once fought there, 
but that is all they know.” (Leake, 
wt stép., ii. p. 175.). 
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sandy beach between them and the sea. The uninterrupt. 
ed ess of the plain is hardly relieved by a single tree; 
and an amphitheatre of rocky hills and rugged mountains 
separates 1t from the rest of Attica, over the lower ridges 
of which some steep and difficult paths communicate with 
the districts of the interior.” 

The position occupied by Miltiadés before the battle, 
identified as it was to all subsequent Athenians by the 
sacred grove of Héraklés near Marathon, was probably on 
some portion of the high ground above this plain. Cor- 
nelius Nepos tells us that he protected it from the attacks 
of the Persian cavalry by felled trees obstructing the 
approach. The Persians occupied a position on the plain; 
their fleet was ranged along the beach, and Hippias him- 
self marshalled them for the battle.1 The native Persians 
and Saks, the best troops in the whole army, were placed 
in the centre, which they considered as the post of 
honour,? and which was occupied by the Persian king him- 
self, when present at a battle. The right wing was so 
regarded by the Greeks, and the polemarch Kallimachus 
had the command of it. The hoplites were arranged in 
the order of their respective tribes from right to left, and 
at the extreme left stood the Plateans. It was necessary 
for Miltiadés to present a front equal or nearly equal to 
that of the more numerous Persian host, in order to guard 
himself from being taken in flank. With this view he 
drew up the central tribes, including the Leontis and An- 
tiochis, in shallow files and occupying a large breadth of 
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ground; while each of the 


§ Herodot. vi. 107. 

2 Plutarch, Symposiac. i. 8. p. 
619; Kenophon. Anabas. i. 8, 21; 
Arrian, ii. 8, 18; iff. 11, 16. 

We may compare, with this estab- 
lished battle-array of the Persian 
armies, that of the Turkish ar- 
mies, adopted and constantly fol- 
lowed ever since the victorious 
battle of Ikonium in 1386, gained 
by Amurath I. over the Karama- 
nians. The European troops (or 
those of Rum) occupy the left 
wing: the Asiatic troops (or those 
of Anatoli) the right wing: the 
Janissarics are in the centre. The 


wings was in stronger and 


Bultan, or the Grand Visir, sur- 
rounded by the national cavalry 
or Spahis, is in the central point 
of all (Von Hammer, Geschichte 
des Osmanischen Reichs, book vy. 
vol. i. p. 199). © 

About the honour of occupying 
the right wing in a Grecian army, 
see in particular the animated dis- 
pute between the Athenians and 
the Tegeates before the battle of 
Platwa (Herodot. ix. 27). It is the 
post assigned to the heroic kings 
of legendary warfare (Barty. 
plices, 657), 
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deeper order, so as to make his attack efficient on both 
sides. His whole army consisted of hoplites, with some 
slaves as unarmed or light-armed attendants, but without 
either bowmen or cavalry. Nor could the Persians have 
been very strong in this latter force, seeing that their 
horses had to be transported across the Augean: but the 
elevated position of Miltiadés enabled them to take some 
measure of the numbers under his command, and the entire 
absence of cavalry in his army could not but confirm the 
confidence with which a long career of uninterrupted 
victory had impressed their generals. 

At length the sacrifices in the Greek camp were 
favourable for battle. Miltiadés, whe had everything to 
gain by coming immediately to close quarters, Battie of 
ordered his army to advance at a running step Marathon 
over the interval of one mile which separated charge of 
the two armies. This rapid forward movement, Militadés | 
accompanied by the war-cry or pean which al- the pace 
ways animated the charge of the Greek soldier, sians. 
astounded the Persian army. They construed it as an 
act of desperate courage little short of insanity,ina body 
not only small but destitute of cavalry or archers—bvt 
they at the same time felt their conscious superiority sink 
within them. It seems to have been long remembered 
also among the Greeks as the peculiar characteristic of 
the battle of Marathon, and Herodotus tells us that the 
Athenians were the first Greeks who ever charged at a 
eun.! It doubtless operated beneficially in rendering the 


1 Herodot. vi. 112. [Wpwror pév 
yap ‘“EdXdqvwy ravtwy toy Apeic 
Wey, Spopp ¢ nodspioug éyp7j- 
Oyo, 

The running pace of the charge 
was obviously one of the most re- 
markable events connected with 
the battle. Colonel Leake and Mr. 
KNinlay seem disposed to reduce 
the run to a quick march; partly 
on the ground that the troops 
must have been disordered and 
out of breath by running a mile. 
The probability is, that they really 
were so, and that such was the 
great reason of the defeat of the 
eentre. It is very probable that 


@ part of the mile run over con- 
sisted of declivity. I accept the 
account of Herodotus literally, 
though whether the distance be 
exactly stated, we cannot certainly 
say: indeed the fact ie, that it 
required some steadiness of dieci- 
pline to prevent the step of hopli- 
tes, when charging, from becom- 
ing accelerated into a run. See 
the narrative of the battle of iu- 
naxa in Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 18; 
Diodor. xiv. 23: compare Polyen. 
ii. 2, 3. The passage of Diodorus 
here referred to contrasts the ad- 
vantages with the disadvantages 
of thé running charge. 


r 2 
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Persian cavalry and archers comparatively innocuous, but 
we may reasonably suppose that it also disordered the 
Athenian ranks, and that when they reached the Persian 
front, they were both out of breath and unsteady in that 
line of presented spears and shields which constituted 
their force. On the two wings, where the files were deep, 
such disorder produced no mischievous effect: the Per- 
sians, after a certain resistance, were overborne and driven 
back. But in the centre, where the files were shallow, 
and where moreover the native Persians and other choice 
troops of the army were posted, the breathless and dis- 
ordered Athenian hoplites found themselves in far greater 
difficulties. The tribes Leontis and Antiochis, with The- 
mistoklés and Aristeidés among them, were actually defeat- 
ed, broken, driven back, and pursued by the Persians 
and Sake.! Miltiadés seems to have foreseen the possibi- 
lity of such a check when he found himself compelled to 
diminish so materially the depth of his centre. For his 
wings, having routed the enemies opposed to them, were 
stayed from pursuit until the centre was extricated, and 
the Persians and Sake put to flight along with the rest. 
The pursuit then became general, and the Persians were 
chased to their ships ranged in line along the shore. Some 
of them became involved in the impassable marsh and 
there perished.2 The Athenians tried to set the ships 
on fire, but the defence here was both vigorous and suc- 
cessful—several of the forward warriors of Athens were 
slain, and only seven ships out of the numerous fleet des- 
troyed.3 This part of the battle terminated to the ad- 
vantage of the Persians. They repulsed the Athenians 
from the sea-shore, so as to secure a safe re-embarkation; 


Both Colonel Leake and Mr. 
Finlay try to point out the exact 
ground occupied by the two ar- 
mies: they differ in the spot cho- 
sen, and I cannot think that there 
fs sufficient evidence to be had in 
favour of any spot. Leake thinks 
that the Persian commanders were 
encamped in the plain of Trico- 
rythos, separated from that of Ma- 
rathon by the great marsh, and 
communicating with {i€ only by 
means ofa causeway (Leake, Trans- 


act. fi. p. 170). 

' Herodot. vi. 113. Kata todto 
pty on, évinwy of BapSapor, xal fae 
Eavtes, eiwnoy é¢ thy pacoyatay. 

Herodotus here tells us the 
whole truth without disguise; 
Plutarch (Aristeidés, c, 8) only 
says that the Persian centre made 
a longer resistance, and gave the 
tribes in the Grecian centre more 
trouble to overthrow. 

2 Pausan, 1. 82, 6. 

* Herodot, vi, 118-115, ; ee 
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leaving few or no prisoners, but a rich spoil of tents and 
equipments which had been disembarked and could not be 
carried away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who fell on 
the Persian side in this memorable action at 6400 men. 
The number of Athenian dead is accurately Loss on 
known, since all were collected for the last so- both sides. 
lemn obsequies—they were 192. How many were wound- 
ed we do not hear. The brave Kallimachus the pole- 
march, and Stesilaus one of the ten generals, were among 
the slain; together with Kynegeirus son of Euphorion, 
who, in laying hold on the poop-staff of one of the vessels, 
had his hand cut off by an axe,! and died of the wound. 
He was brother of the poet A‘schylus, himself present at 
the fight; to whose imagination this battle at the ships 
must have emphatically recalled the fifteenth book of the 
Lliad. Both the slain Athenian generals are said to have 
perished in the assault of the ships, apparently the hottest 
part of the combat. The statement of the Persian loss as 
given by Herodotus appears moderate and reasonable,’ 
but he does not specify any distinguished individuals as 
having fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and compelled 
to abandon the position of Marathon, were not 


yet disposed to relinquish altogether their plane of the 
chances against Attica. Their fleet was observed {orsint® 
to take the direction of Cape Sunium—a portion Athens— 
being sent to take up the Eretrian prisoners and ity, %,. 


the stores which had been left in the island of 
gilia. At the same time a shield, discernible 


- § Herodot. vi. 114. This is the 
statement of Herodotus respecting 
Kynegeirus. How creditably does 
his character as an historian con- 
trast with that of the subsequent 
romancers! Justin tells us that 


vourable 
to them. 


multis scriptorum laudibus cele- 
brata.” 

3 For the exaggerated stories of 
the numbers of Persians slain, ee 
Xenophon. Anabas, iii. 2, 12; Plu- 
tarch, De Malign. Herodot. c. 26. 


Kynegeirus first seized the vessel 
with his right hand: that was cut 
off, and he held the vessel with 
his left: when he had lost that 
also, he seized the ship with his 
teeth “like a wild beast” (Justin, 
4i, 9)—Justin seems to have found 
this statement in many different 
authors: “Cynegiri militis virtus, 


p. 832; Justin, ii. 9; and Suidas, 
v. Tlocxtdy. 

In the account of Ktésias, Datis 
was represented as having been 


killed in the battle, and it was 


further said that the Athenians re- 
fused to give up his body for in- 
terment; which was one of the 


‘grounds whereupon Xerxés after- 
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from its polished surface afar off, was seen held aloft upon 
some high point of Attica i ar on the summit of 
Mount Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake supposes with much 

lausibility. The Athenians doubtless saw it as well as the 
poetry and Miltiadés did not fail to put the right inter- 
pretation upon it, taken in 8 pee with the course of 
the departing fleet. The shield was a signal put up by 
partisans in the seeaety to invite the Persians round to 
Athens by sea, while the Marathonian army was absent. 
Miltiadés saw through the plot, and lost not a moment in 
returning to Athens. On the very day of battle, 


Rep of the Athenian army marched back with the utmost 
Miltiadés speed from the precinct of Héraklés at Marathon 
back to ° 

Athens on to the precinct of the same god at Kynosarges 
the day of close to Athens, which they reached before the 


arrival of the Persian fleet.2, Datis soon came 
off the port of Phalérum; but the partisans of Hippias had 
been so dismayed by the rapid return of the 


dune” Marathonian army, that he did not find those 
apendon aids and facilities which he had anticipated for 
terprise, | @ fresh disembarkation in the immediate neigh- 
aoe snr bourhood of Athens. Though too late however, 


it seems that he was not much too late. The 
Marathonian army had only just completed their forced 
return-march. A little less quickness on the part of 
Miltiadés in deciphering the treasonable signal, and giving 
the instant order of march—a little less energy on the part 
of the Athenian citizens in superadding a fatiguing march 
to a no less fatiguing combat—and the Persians with the 
partisans of Hippias might have been found in possession 


wards invaded Greece. It is evi- reptéxndwov Zovviov. “ABnvaior 83, 


dent that in the authorities which 
Ktésias followed, the alleged death 
of Datis at Marathon was rather 
emphatically dwelt upon. See 
Ktésias, Persica, c, 18-21, with the 
note of Bahr, who is inclined to 
defend the statement against He- 
rodotus. 

' Herodot. vi. 194. ‘Avedéy9n pév 
Yap donc, xal todTo obx forte a)- 
dws eixeiv’ éyéveto Yap" be pdvtor 
Hy Gadvadetas ox éyw to xpuowtipw 
elneiv toutTEMws, 

® Horodut. vi. 116. Obras piv bh 


We nodwy elyov, taytorta spon 
Oeov &¢ tO Gotu: xal Epbnody te ani 
xdpsvot, npiv H tore Papsapous Fxeev, 
xal éotpatonedadcavto aniypavor e& 
‘Hpaxdytou tod ev Mapafwve é¢ dAdo 
‘Hpaxdniov to ev Kuvoodpyer. 
Plutarch (Bellone an Pace cla- 
riores fuerint Athenienses, o, 8, p. 
350) represents Miltiadés as return- 


ing to Athens on the day after the 


battle: it must have been on the 
same afternoon, according to the 
account of Herodotus, 
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of Athens. As the facts turned out, Datis, finding at 
Phalérum no friendly movement to encourage him, but, on 
the contrary, the unexpected presence of the soldiers who 
had already vanquished him at Mara thon—made no attempt 
again to disembark in Attica, but sailed away, after a short 
delay, to the Cyclades. 
Thus was Athens rescued, for this time at least, from 
a danger not less terriblethan imminent. Nothing ,,. , 
could have rescued her except that decisive and cued by 
instantaneous attack which Miltiadés so emphati- ae speedy 
cally urged. The running step on the field of proaght 
Marathon might cause some disorder in the ranks 
of the hoplites; but extreme haste in bringing 
on the combat was the only means of preventing disunion 
and distraction in the minds of the citizens. Imperfect as 
the account is which Herodotus gives of this most interestin 
crisis, we see plainly that the partisans of Hippias had 
actually organized a conspiracy, and that it only failed by 
coming a little too late. The bright shield uplifted on 
Mount Pentelikus, apprising the Persians that matters 
were prepared for them at Athens, was intended to have 
come to their view before any action had taken place at 
Marathon, and while the Athenian army were yet detained 
there; so that Datis might have sent a portion of his fleet 
round to Phalérum, retaining the rest for combat with the 
enemy before him. Ifit had once become known to the 
Marathonian army that a Persian detachment had landed 
at Phalérum'!—where there was a good plain for cavalry 
to act in, prior to the buildimg of the Phaléric wall, as had 
been seen in the defeat of the Spartan Anchimolius by the 
Thessalian cavalry, in 510 s.c.—that it had been joined by 
timid or treacherous Athenians, and had perhaps even got 
ossession of the city—their minds aiid have been so 
istracted by the double danger, and by fears for their 
absent wives and children, that they would have been dis- 
ualified for any unanimous execution of military orders. 
Generals as well as soldiers would have become incurably 
divided in opinion—perhaps even mistrustful of each other. 
The citizen-soldier of Greece generally, and especially of 
Athens, possessed in a high degree both personal bravery 
and attachment to order and discipline. But his bravery 
was notof that equal, imperturbable, uninquiring character, 


3} Herodot. vy. 62, 63, 


on by 
Miltiadés. 
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which belonged to the battalions of Wellington or Napoleon. 
It was fitful, exalted or depressed by casual occurrences, 
and often more sensitive to dangers absent and unseen, 
than to enemies immediately in his front. Hence the 
advantage, so unspeakable.in the case before us, and so well 
appreciated by Miltiadés, of having one undivided Athenian 
army—with one hostile army, and only one, to meet in the 
field. When we come to the battle of Salamis, ten years 
later, it will be seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed 
the same advantage. But the wisest advisers of Xerxés 
impressed upon him the prudence of dividing his large 
force, and of sending detachments to assail separate Greek 
states—which would infallibly produce the effect of breaking 
up the combined Grecian host, and leaving no central or 
co-operating force for the defence of Greece generally. 
Fortunately for the Greeks, the childish insolence of Xerxés 
led him to despise all such advice, as implying conscious 
weakness. Not so Datis and Hippias. Sensible of the 
prudence of distracting the attention of the Athenians by 
a double attack, they laid a scheme, while the main army 
was at Marathon, for rallying the partisans of Hippias, 
with a force to assist them in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
and the signal was upheld by these partisans as soon as 
their measures were taken. But the rapidity of Miltiadés 
s0 precipitated the battle, that this signal came too late, 
and was only given “when the Persians were already in 
their ships,”! after the Marathonian defeat. Even then 
it might have proved dangerous, had not the movements 
of Miltiadés been as rapid after the victory as before it. 
If time had been allowed for the Persian movement on 
Athens before the battle of Marathon had been fought, the 
triumph of the Athenians might well have been exchanged 
for a calamitous servitude. To Miltiadés belongs the credit 
of having comprehended the emergency from the beginning, 
and overruled the irresolution of his colleagues by his own 
single-hearted energy. The chances all turned out in his 
favour—for the unexpected junction of the Platsans in the 
very encampment of Marathon must have wrought up the 
courage of his army to the highest a Not only did he 
thus escape all the depressing and distracting accidents, 
but he was fortunate enough to find this extraneous encou- 


1 Herodot. vi. 116. Tutor Mépoyor avadifar aanita, totbar Hin by 
TH ovyyjvat 
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ragement ‘immediately preceding the battle, from a source 
on which he could not have calculated. | 
[ have already observed that the phase of Grecian 
history best known to us, and amidst which the , 
-great authors from whom we draw our in- §28%ge of 
formation lived, was one of contempt for the feeling as 
Persians in the field. It requires some effort ‘?,the Pet 
of imagination to call back previous feelings terror 
after the circumstances have been altogether [teh jhe 
reversed. Perhaps even A‘schylus the poet, at spired at 
the time when he composed his tragedy of the ‘h® time 
Perse to celebrate the disgraceful flight of battle of 
the invader Xerxés, may have forgotten the M®rathon 
emotions with which he and his brother Kynegeirus must 
have marched out from Athens fifteen years before, on the 
eve of the battle of Marathon. Again, therefore, the fact 
must be brought to view, that down to the time when 
Datis landed in the bay of Marathon, the tide of Persian 
success had never yet been interrupted, and that especially 
during the ten years immediately preceding, the high- 
handed and cruel extinctionof the Ionic revolt had aggrav- 
ated to the highest pitch the alarm of the Greeks. To this 
must be added the successes of Datis himself, and the 
calamities of Eretria, coming with all the freshness of 
novelty as an apparent sentence of death to Athens. The 
extreme effort of courage required in the Athenians, to 
encounter such invaders, is attested by the division of 
opinion among the ten generals. Putting all the circum- 
stances together, it is without a parallel in Grecian history. 
It surpasses even the combat of Thermopyle, as will appear 
when I come to describe that memorable event. And the 
admirable conduct of the five dissentient generals, when 
- outvoted by the decision of the polemarch against them, 
in co-operating heartily for the success of a policy which 
they deprecated—proves how much the feelings of a con- 
stitutional democracy, and that entire acceptance of the 
pronounced decision of the majority on which it rests, had 
worked themselves into the Athenian mind. The combat 
of Marathon was by no means a very decisive defeat, but 
it was a defeat—the first which the Persian had ever 
received from Greeks in the field, If the battle of Salamis, 
ten years afterwards, could be treated by Themistoklés as 
a hair-breadth escape for Greece, much more is this true 
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of the battle of Marathon;1 which first afforded reasonable 
proce even to discerning and resolute Greeks, that the 

ersians might be effectually repelled, and the independ- 
ence of European Greece maintained against them—a 
conviction of incalculable value in reference to the formid- 
able trials destined to follow. 


Upon the Athenians themselves, the first to face in 


Immense the field successfully the terrific look of a Per- 
effect of sian army, the effect of the victory was yet 
e Mara- a4 . 
thonian more stirring and profound.? It supplied them 
Nictory on with resolution for the far greater actual sacri- 
of the - . fices which they cheerfully underwent ten years 
hbper , afterwards, at the invasion of Xerxés, without 
ofthe- altering in their Pan-hellenic fidelity. It streng- 


Athenians. thened them at home by swelling the tide of 
common sentiment and patriotic fraternity in the bosom 
of every individual citizen. It was the exploit of Athenians 
alone, but of all Athenians without dissent or exception— 
the boast of orators, repeated until it almost degenerated 
into common-place, though the people seem never to have 
become weary of allusions to their single-handed victory 
over a host of forty-six nations.3 It had been purchased 
without a drop of intestine bloodshed—for even the un- 
known traitors who raised the signal shield on Mount 
Pentelikus, took care not to betray themselves by want of 
apparent sympathy with the triumph. Lastly, it was the 
final guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance of 
restoration of Hippias for the future. Themistoklés‘ is 


1 Herodot. viii. 108 ypeic 88, 
sSp7y7 yap eoorxzpev Hueac te xal 
tyv ‘EX a, véipeg tozodtov avOpw- 
RW AyvwWIswE VOL. 


Thucydidés—od pa tore ty Mapz9ave 
NpoOxrvGuvedgavtac Thy wpoyd- 
yvwv, &0. (Demosthen. de Corond, 
c. 60). 


2 Pausanias, i. 14, 4; Thucyd. i. 
73. paper yap Mapabavi ti pdvor 
mpovivouvetoar tp fapfapyp, ac. 

Herodo’. vi. 112. rpwt.. te avé- 
oyovts colnta te MrBixny Sptovtec, 
wal ay-cag ta2tys eabypevoug tiwe 
Bi Fv toig. “"EAdyo. xa 16 obvops 
ta My, w- :ofos axovat. : 

It is not unworthy of remark, 
that the memorable oath in the 


oration of Demosthenée, de Coron&, © 


wherein he adjures the warriors of 
Marathon, copies the phrase of 


* So the computation stands in 
the language of Athenian orators 
(Horodot. ix. 27). It would be 
unfair to examine it critically. 

* Plutarch, Themistoklés, o, 8, 
According to, Cicero (Epist. ad 
Attic. ix. 10) and Justin (il. 9), 
Hippias was killed at Marathon. 
Suidas (v. ‘Ixrtac) says that he 
died afterwardsat Lemnos. Neither 
of these statements seeme prob- 
able. Hippias would hardly go 
to Lemnos, which wasan Athenian 
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said to have been robbed of his sleep by the trophies of 
Miltiadés, and this is cited in proof of his ambitious tem- 
perament. Yet without supposing either jealousy or per- 
sonal love of glory, the rapid transit from extreme danger 
to unparalleled triumph might well deprive of rest even 
the most sober-minded Athenian. : 

Who it was that raised the treacherous signal shield, 
to attract the Persians to Athens, was never who were 
ascertained. Very probably, in the full exul- the traitors 
tation of success, no investigation was made. vitea the 
Of course, however, the public belief would not Persians 
be satisfied without singling out some persons Rate 
as the authors of such a treason. The in- false im- | 
formation received by Herodotus (probably 6n the Aik- 
about 450-440 s.c., forty or fifty years after the meénids. 
Marathonian victory) ascribed the deed to the Alkmedonids. 
He does not notice any other reported authors, though he 
rejects the allegation against the Alkmzdénids upon very 
sufficient grounds. They were a race religiously tainted. 
ever since the Kylonian sacrilege, and were therefore 
convenient persons to brand with the odium of an 
anonymus crime; while party feud, if it did not originally 
invent, would at least be active in spreading and certifying 
such rumours. At the time when Herodotus knew Athens, 
the political enmity between Periklés son of Xanthippus, 
and iimon son of Miltiadés, was at its height. Periklés 
belonged by his mother’s side to the Alkmeénid race, and 
we know that such lineage was made subservient to 
political manceuvres against him by his enemies.1 Moreover 
the enmity between Kimon and Periklés had been in- 
herited by both from their fathers; for we shall find 
Xanthippus, not long after the battle of Marathon, the 
prominent accuser of Miltiadés. Though Xanthippus was 
not an Alkmwénid, his marriage with Agaristé connected 
himself indirectly, and his son Periklés directly, with that 
race. And we may trace in this standing political feud a 
probable origin for the false reports as to the treason of 
the Alkmaénids, on that great occasion which founded 
the glory of Miltiadés; for that the reports were false, the 
intrinsic probabilit.es of the case, supported by the judge- 
ment of Herodotus, afford ample ground for believing. 


possession; and had he been slain have been likely to mention it 
in the battle, Herodutus would 4 Thucyd, i. 126, 
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When the Athenian army made its sudden returns 
march from Marathon to Athens, Aristeidés with his tribe 
was left to guard the field and the spoil; but the speed 
retirement of Datis from Attica left the Athenians at full 
liberty to revisit the scene, and discharge the last duties 
to the dead. A tumulus was erected on the field! (such 
distinction was never conferred by Athens except in this 
case only) to the one hundred and ninety-two Athenian 
‘citizens who had been slain. Their names were inscribed 
on ten pillars erected at the spot, one for each tribe: there 
was also a second tumulus for the slain Plateans, a third 
for the slaves, and a separate funeral monument to Mil- 
tiadés himself. Six hundred years after the battle, Pausa- 
nias saw the tumulus, and could still read on the pillars the 
names of the immortalised warriors.2_ Even now a con- 
spicuous tumulus exists about half a mile from the seashore, 
which Colonel Leake believes to be the same.3 The in- 
habitants of the deme of Marathon worshipped these slain 
warriors as heroes, along with their own eponymus, and 
with Héraklés. 

So splendid a victory had not been achieved, in the 
Supernatu. Delief of the Athenians without marked super- 
ral belief natural aid. The god Pan had met the courier 
connected Pheidippidés on his hasty route from Athens to 
battle— Sparta, and had told him that hewas much hurt 
commemo- that the Athenians had as yet neglected to 
rations ofit. 7 ye ° : ; | 

worship him ;‘ in spite of which neglect, however, 
he promised them effective aid at Marathon. The promise 
of Pan having been faithfully executed, the Athenians 
repaid it by a temple with annual worship and sacrifice. 
Moreover, the hero Theseus was seen strenuously assistin 
in the battle; while an unknown warrior, in rustic garb ad 
armed only with a ploughshare, dealt destruction amon 
the Persian ranks: after the battle he could not be found, 
and the Athenians, on asking at Delphi who he was, were 
directed to worship the hero Echetlus,s Even inthe time 


§ Thucyd. li. 34. (Leake on the Demi of Attica; 
? Pausan. i. 32, 8. Compare the Transactions of Royal Soc. of Li- 
elegy of Kritias ap. Atheng. i. terat. ii. p. 171.) 
p. 28. * Herodot. vi. 105; Pausan. 1, 
*The tumulus now existing is 28, 4. 
about thirty feet high, and two * Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24; Pau- 
hundred yards in circumference. san. i. 82, 4, 
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ef Pausanias, this memorable battle-field was heard to 
resound every night with the noise of combatants and the 
snorting of horses. “It is dangerous (observes that pious 
author) to go to the spot with the express purpose of seeing 
what is passing; butifa man finds himself there by accident, 
without having heard anything about the matter, the gods 
will not be angry with him.” The gods (it seems) could 
not pardon the inquisitive mortal ahi deliberately pryed 
into their secrets. Amidst the ornaments with which 
Athens was decorated during the free working of her 
democracy, the glories of Marathon of course occupied a 
conspicuous place. The battle was painted on one of the 
compartments of the portico called Poekilé, wherein, amidst 
several figures of gods and heroes—Athéné, Heéraklés, 
Theseus, Echetlus, and the local patron Marathon—were 
seen honoured and prominent the polemarch Kallimachus 
and the general Miltiadés, while the Plateans were distin- 
guished by their Boeotian leather casques.1 The sixth of 
the month Boédromion, the anniversary of the battle, was 
commemorated by an annual ceremony even down to the 


time of Plutarch.2 


1 Pausan. i. 15, €; Démosthen, 
cont. Newr. c. 25. 

? Herodot. vi. 120; Plutarch, Ca- 
mill. ¢. 19; De Malignit. Herodoti, 
c. 26. p. 862; and De GloriAé Athe- 
niensium, c. 7. 

Boédromion was the third month 
of the Attic year, whiob year began 
shortly after the summer solstice. 
The first three Attic months, He- 
katombwon, Metageitnion, Boédro- 
mion, correspond (speaking in a 
loose manner) nearly to our July, 
August, September. 

From the fact that the courier 
Pheidippidés reached Sparta on 
the ninth day of the moon, and 
that the 2000 Spartans arrived in 
Attica on the third day after the 
full moon, during which interval 
the battle took place—we see that 
the sixth day of Boédromion could 
not be the sixth day of the moon. 
The Attic months, though profess- 
edly lunar months, did not at 


this time therefore accurately cor- 
respond with the course of the 
moon. See Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hel- 
len. ad an. 490 B.c, Plutarch (in 
the Treatise De Malign. Herodoti, 
above referred to) appears to have 
no conception of this discrepancy 
between the Attic month and the 
course of the moon. A portion of 
the censure which he casts on He- 
rodotus is grounded on the as- 
sumption that the two must coin- 
cide. 

Mr. Boeckh, following Fréret 
and Larcher, contests the statement 
of Plutarch, that tho battle was 
fought on the sixth of the month 
Boédromion, but upon reasons 
which appear to me insufficient. 
His chief argument rests upun 
another statement of Plutarch (de- 
rived from some lost verses of 
AMschylus), that the tribe Aantis 
had the right wing or post of hon, 
our at the battle; and that the 
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Two thousand Spartans started from their city im- 
mediately after the full moon, and reached the frontier of 


public vote, pursnant to which the 
army was led out of Athens, was 
passed during the prytany of the 
tribe Aantis. He assumes, that 
the reason why this tribe was 
posted on the right wing, must 
have been, that it had drawn by 
lot the first prytany in that parti- 
cular year: if this be granted, then 
the vote for drawing out the army 
must have been passed in the first 
prytany, or within the first thirty- 
five or thirty-six days of the Attic 
year, during the space between the 
first of Hekatombwon and the fifth 
or sixth of Metageitnion. But it 
is certain that the interval, which 
took place between the army leav- 
ing the city and the battle, was 
much less than one month—we 
may even say less than one week. 
The battle therefore (Boeckh con- 
tends) must have been fought be- 
tween the sixth and tenth of Me- 
tageitnion. (Plutarch, Symposiac. 
i, 10, 3, and Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, vol. i. p. 291.) He- 
rodotus (vi. 111) says that the 
tribes were arranged in line w¢ 
nerGpéovro—“as they were number- 
ed”—which is contended to mean 
necessarily the arrangement be- 
tween them, determined by lot for 
the prytanies of that particular 
year. “In acie instruend& (says 
Boeckh, Comment. ad Corp. In- 
scriptt. p. 299) Athenienses non 
ornstantem, sed variabilem secun- 
dum prytanias, ordinem secutos 
esse, ita ut tribus ex hoc ordine 
inde a dextro cornu disponerentur, 
docui in Commentatione de pugn& 
Maratbonia.” Prowmia Lect. Univ. 
Berolin, mstiv. a. 1816. 

The Prowmia here referred to I 
have not been able to consult, and 
they may therefore contain addi- 
tional reasons to prove the point 


advanced, viz. that the order of 
the ten tribes in line of battle, 
beginning from the right wing, was 
conformable to their order in pry- 
tanising, as drawn by lot for the 
year; but I think the passages of 
Herodotus and Plutarch now be- 
fore us insufficient to establish this 
point. Prom the fact that the tribe 
Mantis had the right wing at the 
battle of Marathon, we are by no 
means warranted in inferring that 
that tribe had drawn by lot the 
earliest prytany inthe year. Other 
reasons, in my judgement equally 
probable, may be assigned in ex- 
planation of the circumstance: one 
reason, I think, decidedly more 
probable. This reason is, that the 
battle was fought during the pry- 
tany of the tribe Mantis, which 
may be concluded from the state- 
ment of Plutarch, that the voto 
for marching out the army from 
Athens was passed during the pry- 
tany of that tribe; for the interval, 
between the march of the army out 
of the city and the battle, must 
have been only very few days. 
Moreover, the deme Marathon be- 
longed to the tribe Afantis (sea 
Boeckh, ad Inscript. No. 172. p. 
809): the battle being fought in 
their deme, the Marathonians may 
perhaps have claimed on this ex- 
press ground the post of honour 
for their tribe: just as we see that 
at the first battle of Mantinela 
against the Laced#emonians, the 
Mantineians were allowed to oc 
cupy the right wing or post of 
honour, “because the battle was 
fought in their territory” (Thuoyd. 
v. 67). Lastly, the dome Aphidnsa 
also belonged to the tribe Mantis 
(see Boeckh, 1. c.): now the pole- 
march Kallimachue was an Aphid- 
nean (Herodot, vi. 109), and Hero- 
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Attica on the third day of their march—a surprising effort 
when we consider that the total distance from Sparta to 


dotus expressly tells us, “the law 
or custom then stood among the 
Athenians, that the polemarch 
should have the right wing”—6 yap 
yong tote elye oFcw tote. *AQn- 
vaiorgt, tov nodduapyov Eye xipas 
+o O2Etdy (vi. 111). Where the pole- 
march stood, there his tribe would 
be likely to stand: andthe language 
of Herodotus indeed seems directly 
to imply that he identifies the tribe 
of the polemarch with the pole- 
march himself—yyeopévov b¢ to0t0u, 
t€ Béxo.to We aprGperves al muda, 
ty dpevat 1) AjAwv— meaning thatthe 
order of tribes began by that of 
the polemarch being in the leading 
position, and was then “taken up” 
by the rest “in numerical sequence” 
-—f. e. in the order of their pry- 
tanising sequence for the year. 
Here are a concurrence of rea- 
sons to explain why the tribe 
fEantis had the right wing at the 
battle of Marathon, even though 
it may not have been first in the 
order of prytanising tribes for the 
year. Boeckh therefore is not war- 
ranted in inferring the second of 
these two facts from the first. 
The concurrence of these three 
reasons, all in favour ot the same 
conclusion, and all independent of 
the reason supposed by Boeckh, 
appearstome to have great weight; 
but I regard the first of the three, 
even singly taken, as more prob- 
able than his reason. If my view 
of the case be correct, the sixth 
day of Boédromion, the day of 
battle as given by Plutarch, is not 
to be called in question. That day 
comes in the second prytany of the 
year, which begins about the sixth 
of Metageitnion, and ends about 
the twelfth of Boédromion, and 
which must in this year have fallen 
to the lot of the tribe Zantis, On 


the first or second day of Boédro- 
mion, the vote for marching out 
the army may have passed; on the 
sixth the battle was fought; both 
during the prytany of this tribe. 
I am not prepared to carry these 
reasons farther than the particular 
case of the battle of Marathon, and 
the vindication of the day of that 
battle as stated by Plutarch; nor 
would I apply them to later periods, 
such ag the Peloponnesian war. It 
is certain that the army regulations 
of Athens were considerably modi- 
fied between the battle of Mara- 
thon and the Peloponnesian war, 
as wellin other matters as in what 
regards the polemarch; and we 
have not sufficient information to 
enable us to dotermine whether in 
that later period the Athenians 
followed any kown or perpetual 
rule in the battle order of the 
tribes. Military considerations, 
connected with the state of the 
particular army serving, must have 
prevented the constant observance 
of any rule. Thus we can hardly 
imagine that Nikias, commanding 
the army before Syracuse, could 
have been tied down to any invari- 
able order of battle among the 
tribes to which his hoplites be- 
longed. Moreover, the expedition 
against Syracuse lasted more than 
one Attic year: can it be believed 
that Nikias, on receiving informa- 
tion from Athens of the sequence 
in which the prytanies of the tribes 
had been drawn by lot during the 
second year of his expedition, 
would be compelled to marshal his 
army in a new battle order con- 
formably to it? As the military 
operations of the Athenians became 
more extensive, they would find it 
necessary toleave such dispositions 
more and more to the general 
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Athens was about one hundred and fifty miles. They did 
not arrive, however, until the battle had been fought and 
the Persians departed. Curiosity led them to the field of 
Murathon to behold the dead bodies of the Persians; after 
which they returned home, bestowing well-merited praise 


on the victors. 


Datis and Artaphernés returned across the Hgean 
with their Eretrian prisoners to Asia; stopping for a short 


Return of 
Datis to 
Asia—fate 
of the 
Eretrian 
captives. 


serving in every particular cam- 
paign. It may well be doubted 
whether during the Peloponnesian 
war any established rule was ob- 
served in marshalling the tribes 
for batt e. 

One great motive which induces 
critics to maintain that the battle 
was fought in the Athenian month 
Metageitnion, is, that that month 
coincides with the Spartan month 
Karneius, so that the refusal of 
the Spartans to march before the 
full moon is construed to apply 
obly to the peculiar sanctity of 
this last-mentioned month, instead 
of being a constant rule for the 
whole year. I perfectly agree with 
these criticy, that the anewer given 
by the Spartans to the courier 
Pheidippidés cannot be held to 
prove aregular, invariable Spartan 
maxim, applicable throughout the 
whole year, not to begin a march 
in the second quarter of the moon: 
very possibly, as Boeckh remarks, 
there may have been some festival 
impendiug during the particular 
month in question, upon which 
the Spartan refusal to march was 
founded. But no inference can be 
deduced from hence to disprove 
the sixth of Boédromion as the day 
of the battle of Marathon: for 
though the months of every Gre- 
Cian city were professedly lunar, 


time at the island of Mykonos, where discovery 
was made of a gilt image of Apollo carried off 
as booty in a Phenicidn ship. Datis went him- 
self to restore it to Délos, requesting the Leli- 
ans to carry it back to the Delium or temple of 


yet they never coincided with each 
other exactly or long together, 
because the systems of intercala- 
tion adopted in different cities 
were different: there was great 
irregularity and confusion (Plu- 
tarch, Aristeidés, c. 19; Aristoxe- 
nus, Harmon. ii. p. 30: compare 
also K. F. Hermann, Ueber die 
Griechische Monatskunde, p. 26, 
27, Gottingen, 1844: and Boeckh, ad 
Corp. Inecript. T. i. p. 734). 

Granting therefore that the an- 
swergiven by the Spartans to Phei- 
dippidés is to be construed, not as 
a general rule applicable to the 
whole year, but as referring to the 
particular month in which it was 
given—no inference can be drawn 
from hence as to the day of the 
battlo of Marathon, because either 
of the two following suppositions 
is possible:—1. The Spartans may 
have had solemnities on the day 
of the full moon, or on the day 
before it, in other months besides 
Karneius; 2. or the full moon of 
the Spartan Karneius may actually 
have fallen, in the year 490 3.0., 
on the fifth or sixth of the Attic 
month Boédromion. 

Dr, Thirlwall appears to adopt 
the view of Boeckh, but does not 
add anything material to the rea- 
sons in itsfavour (Hist. of Gr. vol, 
fl. Append. III. p. 488). 
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Apollo on the eastern coast of Beotia: the Delians how- 
ever chose to keep the statue until it was reclaimed 
from them twenty years afterwards by the Thebans. On 
reaching Asia, the Persian generals conducted their prison- 
ers up to the court ofSusa and into the presence of Darius. 
Though he had been vehemently incensed against them 
yet when he saw them in his power, his wrath abated, and 
he manifested no desire to kill or harm them. They were 
planted at a spot called Arderikka, in the Kissian terri- 
tory, one of the resting-places on the road from Sardis to 
Susa, and about twenty-six miles distant from the latter 
place. Herodotus seems himself to have seen their des- 
cendants there on his journey between the two capitals, 
and to have had the satisfaction of talking to them in 
Greek—which we may easily conceive to have made 
some impression upon him, at a spot distant by nearly 


three months’ journey from the coast of Ionia. 1 
Happy would it have been for Miltiadés if he had 
shared the honourable death of the polemarch Kallimachus 


—“animam exhalasset opimam”—in seeking to 
fire the ships of the defeated Persians at 
he short sequel of his history will 
be found in melancholy contrast with the Mara- 


Marathon. 


thonian heroism. 


His reputation had been great before the 
battle, and after it the admiration and confid- 
ence of his countrymen knew no _ bounds. 
These feelings reached such a pitch, that his 


1 Herodot. vi. 119. Darius—cpiac 
tic Kiccins ywpns xatoiniae ev ota- 
bpp éwsted tH ovvope Apstprxxa— 
svGabta tobe ‘Epstptéacg xatoincoe 
Acpaiog, of xat peyps épdo alyov tH 
YHpHy TAVTHY, PuAgacovtec tyHy ap- 
yatyny ywooay. The meaning of 
the word ota8uoc is explained by 
Herodot. v. 52. crabpoc éwurod is 
the same as otabpoc Pasianioc: the 
particulars which Herodotus re- 
counts about Arderikka, and its 
remarkable well or pit of bitumen, 
salt, and oil, give every reason to 
believe that he had himself stopped 
there, 

Strabo places the captive Ere- 


VOL. IV. 


Glory of 
Miltiadés 
—his sub- 
sequent 
conduct— 
unsuccess- 
ful expe- 
dition 
against 
Paros— 
bad hurt of 
Miltiadés. 


trians in Gordyéné, which would 
be considerably higher up the Ti- 
gris; upon whose authority we do 
not know (Strabo, xv. 747). 

The many particulars which are 
given respecting the descendants 
of these Eretrians in Kissia, by 
Philostratus in his Life of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, as they are alleged. 
to have stood even in the first 
century of the Christian wra, can- 
not be safely quoted, With all 
the fiction there contained, some 
truth may perhaps be mingled ; 
but we cannot discriminate it 
cPhilostratua, Vit. Apollon. i, c. 
24-30). 
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head was turned, and he lost both his patriotism and his 
prudence. He proposed to his countrymen to incur the 
cost of equipping an armament of seventy ships with 
an adequate armed force, and to place it altogether at 
his discretion; giving them no intimation whither he intend- 
ed to go, but merely assuring them that if they would 
follow him, he would conduct them to a land where gold 
was abundant, and thus enrich them. Such a promise, 
from the lips of the recent victor of Marathon, was sufficient. 
The armament was granted, no man except Miltiadés 
knowing what was its destination. He sailed ummediately 
to the island of Paros, laid siege to the town, and sent in 
a herald to require from the inhabitants a contribution of 
one hundred talents, on pain of entire destruction. His 
pretence for this attack was, that the Parians had furnish- 
ed a trireme to Datis for the Persian fleet at Marathon; 
but his real motive (so Herodotus assures us‘) was vindict- 
ive animosity against a Parian citizen named Lysagoras, 
who had exasperated the Persian general Hydarnés against 
him. The Parians amused him at first with evasions, 
until they had procured a little delay to repair the defect- 
ive portions of their wall, after which they set him at 
defiance. In vain did Miltiadés prosecute hostilities 
against them for the space of twenty-six days: he ravaged 
the island, but his attacks made no impression upon the 
town.2 Beginning to despair of success in his military 
operations, he entered into some negotiation (such at least 
was the tale of the Parians themselves) with a Parian 
woman named Tim6, priestess or attendant in the temple 
of Démétér near the town-gates. This woman, promising 
to reveal to him a secret which would place Paros in his 
power, induced him to visit by night a temple to which no 
male person was admissible. Having leaped the exterior 


4 Herodot. vi. 182. Exher éxilld- gave an account of this expedition 


pov, xpdopacwy Fywv we of HMdpror 
Sryplav xpétepor atpatevdpevor tpr7- 
pei é¢ Mapablwva apa ty Mepoy. 
Todto pty 3H npdoynpa tod Adyou 
7v Gtap tava xal Eyxotov elye toior 

aplorar 4 Avoaydpsa toe Trclew, 
sovta yévor Mapiov, StaBaddvta pry 
npog ‘Y8dpver tov MMépany. 

® Ephorus (Fragm. 107, ed. Di- 
dot; ap. Stephan. Bysz. v. [apoc) 


in several points different from 
Herodotus which latter I here fol- 
low. The authority of Herodotus 
is preferable in every respect; the 
more #0, since Ephorus gives his 
narrative as a sort of explanation 
of the peculiar phrase dvanapiatety. 
Explanatory narratives of that 
sort are usually little worthy of 
attention. 
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fehce, he approached the eanctuary; but on coming near, 
he was seized with a panic terror and ran away, almost out 
of his senses. On leaping the same fence to get back, he 
strained or bruised his thigh badly, and became utterly 
disabled. In this melancholy state he was placed on ship- 
board; the siege being raised, and the whole armament 
returning to Athens. 

Vehement was the indignation both of the armament 
and of the remaining Athenians against Miltiadés on his 
return.! Of this feeling Xanthippus, father of 
the great Periklés, became the spokesman. He 
impeached Miltiadés before the popular judica- 
ture, as having been guilty of deceiving the 
people and as having deserved the penalty of death. The 
accused himself, disabled by his injured thigh, which even 
began to show symptoms of gangrene, was unable to stand 
or to say a word in his own defence. He lay on his couch 
before the assembled judges, while his friends made the 
best case they could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, 
there was none: all they could do was to appeal to his 
previous services: they reminded the people largely and 


Disgrace 
of Mil- 
tiadés on 
his return. 


emphatically of the inestimable exploit of 


} Herodot. vi. 136. "AQnvaior 38 éx 
Tlapou Midtidden anovooryaavta Es- 
yYov av artopact, of te GAror, xai pa- 
ota SaOrnnog 6 'Aplppovocs” 3, 
@avatov Onayaywy brd tov dypov 
Midcid8ea, ediwxe tHe “APnvaiwy 
Gratys elvexev. Miudrtiadns 56, adtoc¢ 
Psy napewy, Odx anerdozyéeto Fv Tap 
Gdovatoc, ote onnopévou tod prod. 
Upoxerpévon 38 adtod év xdivg, dxep- 
anohoydovto Gi plro, tHe payne te 
tH¢ ty Mapabuve yevopevys rodda 
éripepyypevor, xal thy Aruvou alpe- 
giv we éhupy Ajpvev ts xal crsdps- 
voc. tov, Ilekacyovc, napsdwxs ‘AGn- 
vaiowat. Iposyevoptvou 3 tod Srpou 
gir xata thy dxodvuaw t00 Gavaron, 
Qnpuwoavtog S& xata tHy adixiny 
mevthxovta tahdvtotar, Mrrtiddye 
pay peta Tata, opaxsrigavtds ts 
tod pypod xai ganévtoc, tedeuta’ ta 
3a onevtjxovta tahavez eéticsy 6 
naic abcod Kipay. 

Plato (Gorgias, c. 153. p. 516) 


rathon, 


says that the Athenians passed a 
vote to cast Miltiadés into the ba- 
rathrum (épBareiv ebnpicaven), and 
that the would have been actually 
thrown in, if it had not been for 
the Prytanis, s. ¢. the president, 
by turn for that day, of the pry- 
tanising senators and of the Ek- 
klesia. The Prytanis may perhaps 
have been among those who spoke 
to the dikastery on behalf of Mil- 
tiadés, deprecating the proposition 
made by Xanthippus; but that he 
should have caused a vote once 
passed to be actually rescinded, 
is incredible. The Scholiast on 
Aristeidés (cited by Valckenaer 
ad Herodot. vi, 136) reduces the 
exaggeration of Plato to some- 
thing more reasonable—O<s yap 
éxptvero Medceddye el <x TMape, 
Hledkyjsav abtov xataxpypvicae 6 be 
mputavs sloskOwy ef ty gato ao- 
TOY. 


v2 
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coming in addition to his previous conquest of Lemnos. The 
assembled dikasts or jurors showed their sense of such 
powerful appeals by rejecting’ the proposition of -his 
accuser to condemn him to death; but they imposed on 
him the penalty of fifty talents “for his iniquity.” Cor- 
nelius Nepos affirms that these fifty talents represented 
the expenses incurred by the state in fitting out the 
armament. But we may more probably believe, lookin 
to the practice of the Athenian dikastery in crimina 
cases, that fifty talents was the minor penalty actually 
proposed by the defenders of Miltiadés themselves, as a 
substitute for the punishment of death. 

In those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment 
was not fixed beforehand by the terms of the law, if the 
person accused was found guilty, it was customary to sub- 
mit to the jurors, subsequently and separately, the question 
as to amount of punishment: first, the accuser named the 
penalty which he thought suitable; next, the accused 
alee was called upon to name an amount of penalty for 

imself, and the jurors were constrained to take their 
choice between these two—no third gradation of penalty 
being admissible for consideration. Of course, under 
such circumstances, it was the interest of the accused 


‘That this was the habitual 
course of Attic procedure in re- 
spect to public indictments, where- 
ever a positive amount of penalty 
was not previously determined, 
appears certain. See Platner, Pro- 
zess und Klagen beiden Attikern, 
Abschn. vi. vol. i. p. 201; Heffter, 
Die Athendische Gerichtsverfas- 
sung, p. 384. Meier and Schémann 
(Der Attische Prozess, b. iv. p. 
725) maintain that any one of the 
dikasts might propose a third mea- 
sure of penalty, distinct from that 
proposed by the accuser as well 
as the accused. In respect to pub- 
lic indictments, thie opinion ap- 
pears decidedly incorrect; but 
where the sentence to be pronoun. 
ced involved s compensation for 
private wrong aud an estimate of 
damages, we cannot so clearly de- 
termine whether there was not 


sometimesa greater latitude in ori. 
ginating propositions for the 
dikasts to vote upon, It is to be 
recollected that these dikasts were 
several hundred, sometimes even 
more, in number—that there was 
no discussion or deliberation 
among them—and that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for some dis- 
tinct proposition to be laid before 
them to take a vote upon. In re- 
gard to some offences, the law 
expressly permitted what was call- 
ed a rpcotipymx; that is, after 
the dikasts had pronounced the 
full penalty demanded by the ao- 
cuser, any other citizen, who 
thought the penalty so imposed 
insufficient, might call for a cer- 
tain limited amount of additional 
penalty, and require the dikasts 
to vote upon it~ay or no. The 
votes of the dikaste were given 
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party to name, even in his own case, some real and 
serious penalty—something which thejurors might be likely 
to deem not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved; 


for if he proposed some 


penalty only trifling, he drove 


them to prefer the heavier sentence recom- He is fined 


mended by his opponent. Accordingly, in the 
case of Miltiadés, his friends, desirous of in- 
the jurors to refuse their assent to the 
ment of death, proposed a fine of fifty 


cane 


punis 


~dies of 
his wourd 
~—the fine 
is paid 

by his son 
Kimon. 


talents as the self-assessed penalty of the defendant; 


by depositing pebbles intwo casks, 
under certain arrangements of de- 
tail. 

The d;a@y tipytoc, dixy ttpntos, 
or trial including this separate 
admeasurement of penalty—as dis- 
tinguished from the dix 2<tpy,T0¢, 
or triel where the penalty was 
predetermined, and where there 
was no tipjstc, or vote of admeéa- 
surement of penalty—is an import- 
ant line of distinction in the sub- 
ject-matter of Attic procedure; 
and the practice of calling on the 
accused party, after having been 
pronounced guilty, to impose upon 
himself a counter-penalty or under- 
penalty (avtitipaobar or Orot pag 
Oa:) in contrast with that named 
by the accuser, was a convenient 
expedient for bringing the ques- 
tion to a substantive vote of the 
dikasts. Sometimes accused per- 
sons found it convenient to name 
wory large penalties on themselves, 
in order to escape a capital 
sentence invoked by the accuser 
(sce Déaémosthen. cont. Timokrat. 
c. 34. p. 743 R.). Nor was there 
any fear (as Platner imagines) 
that in the generality of cases the 
dikaste would be left under the 
necessity of choosing between an 
extravagant penalty and some- 
thing merely nominal; for the in- 
terest of the accused party himself 
would prevent this from happen- 
ing. Sometimes we see him en- 
deavouring by entreatiesto prevail 


upon the accuser voluntarily to 
abate sumething of the penalty 
which he had at first named. The 
accuser might probably do this, 
if he saw that the dikasts were 
not likely to go along with that 
first proposition. 

In one particular case, of im- 
mortal memory, that which Platner 
contemplates actually did happen; 
and the death of Sokratés was the 
effect of it. Sokratés, having been 
found guilty, only by a small ma- 
jority of votes among the dikasts, 
was called upon to name a penalty 
upon himself, in opposition to 
that of death urged by Melétus. 
He was in vain entreated by his 
friends to name a fine of some 
tolerable amount, which they 
would at once have paid in his 
behalf; but he would hardly be 
prevailed upon to name any pen- 
alty at all, affirming that he had 
deserved honour rather than pun- 
ishment; at last he named a fine 
so emall in amount, as to be re- 
ally tantamount to an acquittal. 
Indeed, Xenophon states that he 
would not name any counterpen- 
alty at all; andin the speech as- 
cribed to him, he contended that 
he had even merited the signal 
honour of a public maintenance 
in the Prytaneium (Plato, Apol. 
Sok. c. 27; Xenoph. Apol. Sok. 23; 
Diogen. La&rt. ii. 41). Plato and 
Xenophon do not agree; but ta- 
king the two together, it would 
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and perhaps they may have stated, as an argument 
in the case, that such a sum would suffice to defray the 
costs of the expedition. The fine was imposed, but Mil- 
tiadés did not live to pay it: his injured limb mortified, 
and he died, leaving the fine to be paid by his son Kimon. 

According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, and Plutarch, 
he was put in prison, after having been fined, and. there 
died.1 But Herodotus does not mention this imprisonment, 
nor does the fact appear to me probable: he would hardly 
have omitted to notice it, had it come to his knowledge. 
Immediate imprisonment of a person fined by the dikastery, 
until his fine was paid, was not the natural and ordinary 
course of Athenian procedure, though there were particular 
cases in which such aggravation was added. Usually a 
certain time was allowed for payment,? before absolute 


seem that he must have named a note on the above passage of Cor- 


very small fine. There can be little 
doubt that this circumstance, to- 
gether with the tenor of his de- 
fence, caused the dikasts to vote 
for the proposition of Melétus. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Miltiadés, c, 
7; and Kimon, c. 1; Plutarch, Ki- 
mon, c. #4; Diodorus, Fragment. 
lib. x. All these authors probably 
drew from the same original foun- 
tain; perhaps Ephorus (see Marx 
ad Ephori Fragmenta, p. 212); but 
we have no means of determining, 
Respecting the alleged imprison- 
ment of Kimon, however, they 
must have copied from different 
authorities, for their statements 
are all different. Diodorus states, 
that Kimon put himself voluntarily 
into prison after his father had 
died there, because he was not 
permitted on any other condition 
to obtain the body of his deceased 
father for burial. Cornelius Nepos 
affirms that he was imprisoned, as 
being legally liable to the -state 
for the unpaid fine of his father. 
Lastly, Plutarch does not repre- 
sent him as having been put into 
prison at all. Many of the Latin 
writers follow the statement of 
Diogorus: see the citations in Bos’s 


nelius Nepos, 

There can be no hesitation in 
adopting the account of Plutarch 
as the true one. Kimon neither 
was, nor could be, in prison, by 
the Attic law, for an unpaid fine 
of his father; but after his father’s 
death, he became liable for the 
fine, in the sense—that he remain- 
ed disfranchised (a&tiuos) and ex. 
cluded from his rights as a citizen, 
until the fine was paid: see Da. 
mosthen, cont. Timokrat. c. 46. p, 
762 R, 

2 Seo Boeckh, Public Economy 
of Athens, b. iii. ch. 18. p. 390 
Engl. Transl. (vol. i. p. 420 Germ.) 
Meier und fchoémann, Attisch, 
Prozess, p. 744. Dr. Thirlwall 
takes a different view of this point, 
with which I cannot concur (Hist. 
Gr. vol. iii. Append. IT. p. 488); 
though his general remarks on the 
trial of Miltiadés are:just and ap« 
propriate (ch. xiv. p. 278). 

Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadés, o, 
8; Kimon, c. 8) says that the mis- 
conduct connected with Paros was. 
only a pretence with the Athenians. 
for punishing Miltiadés; their real 
motive (he affirms) was envy an@ 
fear, the same feelings which dice 
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execution was resorted to; though the person under sen- 
tence became disfranchised and excluded from all political 
rights, from the very instant of his condemnation as a 
public debtor, until the fine was paid. Now in the in- 
stance of Miltiadés, the lamentable condition of his wounded 
thigh rendered escape impossible—so that there would be 
no special motive for departing from the usual practice, 
and imprisoning him forthwith: moreover if he was not 
imprisoned forthwith, he would not be imprisoned at all, 
since he cannot have lived many days after his trial.1_ To 
carry away the suffering general in his couch, incapable of 
raising himself even to plead for his own life, from the pre- 
sence of the dikasts to a prison—would not only have been 
a needless severity, but could hardly have failed to imprint 
itself on thesympathies and the memory of all the beholders; 
so that Herodotus would have been likely to hear and 
mention it, if it had really occurred. I incline to believe 
therefore that Miltiadés died at home. All accounts con- 
cur in stating that he died of the mortal bodily hurt which 
already disabled him even at the moment of his trial, and 
that his son Kimon paid the fifty talents after his death. 
If he could pay them, probably his father could have paid 
them also. This is an additional reason for believing that 
there was no imprisonment—for nothing but non-payment 
could have sent him to prison; and to rescue the suffering 
Miltiadés from being sent thither, would have been the 
first and strongest desire of all sympathizing friends. 
Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathon. 
The last act of it produces an impression so 
mournful, and even shocking—his descent, from 
the pinnacle of glory, to defeat, mean tamper- 
ing with a temple-servant, mortal bodily hurt, 
undefended ignominy, and death under a sen- 
tence of heavy fine, is so abrupt and unprepared—that 
readers, ancient and modern, have,not been satisfied with- 
out finding some one to blame for it: we must except Hero- 
dotus, our original authority, who recounts the transaction 


tated the ostracism of Kimon. How 


Reflections 
on the 
closing ad- 
ventures of 
the life of 
Miltiadés. 


little there is to justify this fancy, 
may be seen even from the nature 
of the punishment inflicted. Fear 
would have prompted them to 
send away ur put to death Miltia- 
da, not to fine him. The ostracism, 


which was dictated by fear, was a 
temporary banishment. . 

1 The interval between his trial and 
his decease is expressed in Herodo- 
tus (vi. 136) by the difference between 
the present participle synopéveu and 
the past participle canevtog to0 gd. 
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without dropping a hint of blame against any one. To 
speak ill of the people, as Machiavel has long ago observed, ! 
is a strain in which every one at all times, even under ‘a 
democratical government, indulges with impunity and with- 
out provoking any opponent to reply. In this instance, 
the hard fate of Miltiadés has been imputed to the vices of 
the Athenians and their democracy—it has been cited in 
po partly of their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. 

ut however such blame may serve to lighten the mental 
sadness arising from a series of painful facts, it will not be 
found justified if we apply to those facts a reasonable cri- 
ticism. 

What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on this 
occasion is nothing more than a rapid and decisive change 
in their estimation of Miltiadés; unbounded admiration 
Fickleness passing at once into extreme wrath. To censure 
and ingre- them for fickleness is here an abuse or terms; 

itude . : os 
imputed such a change in their opinion was the un- 
tothe Athe- avoidable result of his conduct. His behaviour 
nians—how . Pag 
farthey in the expedition of Paros was as reprehen- 
neal the sible as at Marathon it had been meritorious, 
Soe and the one succeeded immediately after the 
other; what else could ensue except an entire revolution 
in the Athenian feelings? He had employed his prodi- 

ious ascendency over their minds to induce them to fol- 
oa him without knowing whither, in the confidence of 
an unknown booty: he had exposed their lives and wasted 
their substance in wreaking a private grudge: in addition 
to the shame of an unprincipled project, comes the con- 
structive shame of not having succeeded in it. Without 
doubt, such behaviour, coming from a man whom they ad- 
mired to excess, must have produced a violent and painful 
revulsion in the feelings of his countrymen. The idea of 
having lavished praise and confidence upon a person who 
forthwith turns 1t to an unworthy purpose, is one of the 
greatest torments of thé human bosom; and we may easily 
understand that the intensity of the subsequent displeasure 
would be aggravated by this reactionary sentiment without 
accusing the Athenians of fickleness. If an officer, whose 


* Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito paura, e liberamente ancora mentic 
Livio, cap. 85. “L’ opinione con- che regnano: de! principi sf parla 
‘tro ai popoli nasce, perchd dei sempre con mille timori o mijllo 
spopoli ciascun dice male senza rispetti.” 
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conduct had been such as to merit the highest encomiums, 
comes on a sudden to betray his trust, and manifests cow- 
ardice or treachery in a new and important undertaking 
confided to him, are we to treat the general in command 
as fickle, because his opinion as well as his conduct under- 
goes an instantaneous revolution—which will be all the 
more vehement in proportion to his previous esteem? The 
question to be determined is, whether there be sufficient 
ground for such a change; and in the case of Miltiadés, 
that question must be answered in the affirmative. 

n regard to the charge of ingratitude against the 
Athenians, this last-mentioned point—sufficiency of reason 
—stands tacitly admitted. It is conceded that Miltiadés 
deserved punishment for his conduct in reference to the 
Parian expedition, but it is nevertheless maintained that 
Shas for his previous services at Marathon ought to 

ave exempted him from punishment. But the sentiment, 
upon which, after all, this exculpation rests, will not bear 
to be drawn out and stated in the form of a cogent or justi- 
fying reason. For will any one really contend, that a man 
who has rendered great services to the public, is to receive 
in return a licence of unpunished misconduct for the future? 
Is the general], who has earned applause by eminent skill 
and important victories, to be recompensed by being allow- 
ed the liberty of aide | his trust afterwards, and ex- 

osing his country to peril, without censure or penalty? 

his 1s what no one intends to vindicate deliberately; yet 
a man must be prepared to vindicate it, when he blames 
the Athenians for ingratitude towards Miltiadés. For if 
all that be meant is, that gratitude for previous services 
ought to pass, not as a receipt in full for subsequent crime, 
but as an extenuating circumstance in the measurement of 
the penalty, the answer is, that it was so reckoned in the 
Athenian treatment of Miltiadés.t His friends had nothing 


1 Machiavel will not even admit He lays down this position in dis- 
eo much as this, in the clear and cussing the conduct of the Romans 
forcible statement which he gives towards the victorious survivor 
of the question here alluded to: of the three Horatii, after tho 
he contends that the man who has battle with the Curiatii—“Krano 
rendered services ought to be re- statii meriti di Orazio granidis- 
compensed for them, but that he simi, avendo con la sua virta vinti 
ought to be punished for subse- i Curiazi. Era stato il fallo suo 
quent crime justas if the previous atroce, avendo morto la sorella. 
services had not been rendered. Nondimeno dispiacque tarto tale 
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whatever to urge, against the extreme penalty proposed 
by his accuser, except these previous services—which in- 
fluenced the dikasts sufficiently to induce them to inflict 
the lighter punishment instead of the heavier. Now the 
whole amount of punishment inflicted consisted in a fine 
which certainly was not beyond his reasonable means of 
aying, or of prevailing upon friends to pay for him—since 
is son Kimon actually did pay it. Those who blame the 
Athenians for ingratitude, finleae they are prepared to 
maintain the doctrine, that previous services are to pass as 
full acquittal for future crime, have no other ground left 
except to say that the fine was too high; that instead of 
being fifty talents, it ought to have been no more than 
forty, thirty, twenty, or ten talents. Whether they are 
right in this, I will not take upon me to pronounce: if the 
amount was named on behalf of the accused party, the 
dikastery had no legal power of diminishing it; but it is 
within such narrow limits that the question actually lies, 
when transferred from the province of sentiment to that 
of reason. It will be recollected that the death of Miltia- 
dés arose neither from his trial nor his fine, but from the 
hurt in his thigh. 
The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular 
juries really amounts to this—that in trying a 


Usual tem- : 

per of the person accused of present crime or fault, they 
Athenian were apt to confine themselves too strictly and 
dikasts in ‘ A 

estimating exClusively to the particular matter of charge, 
previous —_ either forgetting, or making too little account 


of, past services which he mht have rendered. 


omicidio ai Romani, che lo con- 
dussero a disputare della vita, 
non ostante che gli meriti suoi 
fussero tanto grandie si freschi. 
La qual cosa, a chi superficial- 


mente la considerasse, parrebbe 


cancellé i demeriti con gli meriti 
dei suoi cittadini: ma avendo or- 
dinati i prem{i ad una buona opera, 
c le pene ad uno cattiva, ed 
avendo premiato uno per aver 
bene operato, se quel medesimo 


uno esempio d’ ingratitudine po- 
polare. Nondimeno chi lo esami- 
nera méglio, © con migliore con- 
siderazione ricercher& quali deb- 
bono essere gli ordini delle re- 
publiche, biasimerA quel popolo 
piuttosto per averlo ussoluto, che 
per averlo voluto condannare: e 
1a ragione @ questa, che nessuna 
republica bene ordinata, non nai 


opera dipoi male, lo gastiga senzs. 
avere riguardo alcuno alle sue 
buone opere. E quando questi 
crdini sono bene osservati, una 
citta vive libera molto tempo: 
altrimenti sempre roviner& presto. 
Perché se, ad un cittadino che abbia 
fatto qualche egregia opera per la 
cittd, st aggiunge oltre alla rfpt- 
tatione, che gvella cosa git arreca, 
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Whoever imagines that such was the habit of Athenian’ 
dikasts, must have studied the orators to very little pur- 
pose. Their real defect was the very opposite: they were 
too much disposed to wander from the special issue before 
them, and to be affected by appeals to previous services 
and conduct.1 That which an accused person at Athens 
eusually strives to produce is, an impression in the minds 
of the dikasts favourable to his general character and be- 
haviour: of course he meets the particular allegation of 
his accuser as well as he can, but he never fails also to re- 
mind them emphatically, how well he has performed his 
general duties of a citizen—how many times he has served 
in military expeditions—how many trierarchies and litur- 
gies he has performed, and performed with splendid effi- 
ciency. In fact, the claim of an accused person to acquittal 
is made to rest too much on his prior services, and too little 
upon innocence or justifying matter as to the particular 
indictment. Whenwe come down to the time of the orators, 
I shall be prepared to show that such indisposition to con- 
fine themselves to a special issue was one of the most 
serious defects of the assembled dikasts at Athens. It is 
one which we should naturally expect from a body of 
private, non-professional citizens assembled forthe occasion 
—and which belongs more or less to the system of jury- 
trial everywhere; but it is the direct reverse of that in- 
gratitude, or habitual insensibility to prior services, for 
which they have been so often denounced. | 
The fate of Miltiadés, then, so far from illustrating 
either the fickleness or the ingratitude of his 
countrymen, attests their just appreciation of 
deserts. It also illustrates another moral, of no 
small importance to the right comprehension of 
Grecian affairs;—it teaches us the painful lesson, 


Tendency 
of eminent 
Greeks to 
be cor- 
rupted by 
success. 


una audacia e confidensa dé potere 
sensatemer pena, far qualche opera 
non buona, diventerd in breve 
tempo tanto insolente, che si ri- 
solverd ognt civilta.”“—Machiavel, 
Discorai sop. Tit. Livio, a. 24. 

1} Machiavel, in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of his Discorsi sopra T. 
Livio, examines the question, 
UWhich of the two is more open 
to the charge of being ungrateful 


—a popular government or a king?” 
he thinks that the latter is more 
open to it. Compare chap. 59 of 


the same work, where he again 


supports a similar opinion. 

M. Sismoudi also observes, in 
speaking of the long attachment 
of the city of Pisa to the cause of 
the Emperors and to the Ghibelin 
party—“Pise montra dans plus 
d’une occasion, par sa constance 
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how perfectly maddening were the effects of a copious 
draught of glory on the temperament of an enterprising 
and ambitious Greek. There can be no doubt, that the 
rapid transition, in the course of about one week, from 
Athenian terror before the battle to Athenian exultation 
after it, must have produced demonstrations towards 
Miltiadés such as were never paid towards any other man. 
in the whole history of the commonwealth. Such un- 
measured admiration unseated his rational judgement. His 
mind became abandoned to the reckless impulses of in- 
solence, and antipathy, and rapacity;—that distempered 
state, for which (according to Grecian morality) the re- 
tributive Nemesis was ever on the watch, and which in his 
case she visited with a judgement startling in its rapidity 
as well as terrible in its amount. Had Miltiadés been the 
same man before the battle of Marathon as he became after 
it, the battle might probably have turned out a defeat in- 
stead of a victory. ‘Déimosthents indeed,! in speaking of 
the wealth and luxury of political leaders in his own time, 
and the profuse rewards bestowed upon them by the people, 
pointed in contrast to the house of Miltiadés as being 
noway more splendid than that of a private man. But 
though Miltiadés might continue to live in a modest 
establishment, he received from his countrymen marks of 
admiration and deference such as were never paid to any 
citizen before or after him; and, after all, admiration and 
deference constitute the precious essence of popular reward. 
No man except Miltiadés ever dared to raise his voice in 
the Athenian assembly, and say—“Give me a fleet of ships: 
do not ask what I am going to do with them, but only 
follow me, and I will enrich you.” Herein we may read 
the unmeasured confidence which the Athenians placed in 
their victorious general, and the utter incapacity of a lead- 
ing Greek to bear it without mental depravation; while we 
learn from it to draw the melancholy inference, that one 
result of success was to make the successful leader one of 
the most dangerous men in the community. We shall 


& supporter la cause des empe- ascul homme.*—(Histoire des Re- 
reurs au milieu des revers,combien publ. Italfennes, ch. xiil.tom. il. 
la reconnoissance lie un peuple  p. 302), 

libre d’une maniére plus puissante ' Démosthenés, Olynth. IlI.c. 0. 
et plus durable qu'elle ne sauroit p. 55 R. 

Her Ie peuple gouverné par un 
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presently be called upon to observe the same tendency in 
the case of the Spartan Pausanias, and even in that of the 
Athenian Themistoklés. 

It is indeed fortunate that the reckless aspirations of 
Miltiadés did not take a turn more noxious to Athens than 
the comparatively unimportant enterprise against Paros. 
For had he sought to acquire dominion and gratify antipa- 
thies against enemies at home, instead of directing his blow 
against a Parian enemy, the peace and security of his 
country might have been seriously endangered. Of the 
despots who gained power in Greece, a considerable pro- 
portion began by popular conduct and by rendering good 
service to their fellow-citizens: having first earned public 

ratitude, they abused it for purposes of their own ambition. 

here was far greater danger, in a Grecian community, of 
dangerous excess of gratitude towards a victorious soldier, 
than of deficiency in that sentiment. The person thus 
exalted acquired a position such that the community found 
it difficult afterwards to shake him off. Now there is a 
disposition almost universal among writers and readers to 
side with an individual, especially an eminent individual, 
against the multitude. Accordingly those who under such 
circumstances suspect the probable abuse of an exalted 
position, are denounced as if they harboured an unworthy 
jealousy of superior abilities; but the truth is, that the 
largest analogies of the Grecian character justified that 
suspicion, and required the community to take precautions 
against the eae eeree effects of their own enthusiasm. 
There is no feature which more largely pervades the im- 
pressible Grecian character, than a liability to be intoxi- 
cated and demoralised by success: there was no fault from 
which so few eminent Greeks were free: there was hardly 
any danger, against which it was at once so necessary and 
so difficult for the Grecian governments to take security— 
especially the democracies, where the manifestations of 
enthusiasm were always the loudest. Such is the real 
explanation of those charges which have been urged against 
the Grecian democracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat 
previous benefactors. The history of Miltiadés illustrates 
it in a manner no less pointed than painful. ; 

I have already remarked that the fickleness, which has 
been so largely imputed to the Athenian democracy in 
their dealings with him, is nothing more than a reasonable 
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change of opinion on the best grounds: nor can it be 


said that fickleness was in any case an attri- 


In what A ° 

sence it ie bute of the Athenian democracy. . Itis a well- 

pe inst = known fact, that feelings, or opinions, or modes 

is an of judging, which have once obtained footing 
attribute —_ among alargenumber of people, are more lasting 

Athenian and unchangeable than those which belong 
emocracy. 


only to one or a few; insomuch that the judge- 
ments and actions of the many admit of being more clearly 
understood as to the past, and more certainly predicted as 
to the future. If we are to predicate any attribute of the 
multitude, it will rather be that of undue tenacity than 
undue fickleness. There will occur nothing in the course 
of this history to prove that the Athenian people changed 
their opinions, on insufficient grounds, more frequently 
than an unresponsible one or few would have changed. 
But there were two circumstances in the working of 
the Athenian democracy which imparted to it anappearance 
of greater fickleness, without the reality:—First, that the 
manifestations and changes of opinion were all open, undis- 
guised, and noisy: the people gave utterance to their present 
Impression, whatever it was, with perfect frankness; if their 
opinions were really changed, they had no shame or scruple 
in avowing it: Secondly—and this is a point of capital 
importance in the working of democracy generally—the 
present impression, whatever it might be, was not merely 
undisguised in its manifestations, but also had a tendency 
to be exaggerated in its intensity. This arose from their 
habit of treating public affairs in multitudinous assem- 
blages, the well-known effect of which is, to inflame senti- 
ment in every man’s bosom by mere contact with a sympa- 
thising circle of neighbours. Whatever the sentiment 
might be, fear, ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, piety, 
patriotic devotion, &c.;! and whether well-founded or ill- 


* This is the general truth, which dotus, ifi. 81. wOéer 32 (6 bi n0<) 


ancient authors often state, both 
partially, and in exaggerated terms 
as to degree:—“Heo est natura 
myaltitudinis (says Livy); aut hu- 
wmiliter servit aut superbe domina- 
tar.” Again, Tacitus—“Nihil in 
wulgo modicum; terrere, ni pave- 
eot; ubj periimuerint, impune 
contemni:” (Annal. {. 29.) Hero- 


EATETWY TA TPAYATA Aveu vou, yet- 
wapEW notape txedoc, 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, 
in his Politics, takes little or no 
notice of this attribute belonging 
to cvery numerous assembly. He 
seems rather to reason as if the 
aggregate intelligence of the mul- 
titude was represented by the sum 
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founded—it was constantly influenced more or less by such 
intensifying cause. This is a defect which of course belongs 
in a certain degree to all exercise of power by numerous 
bodies, eventhough they be oe bodies—especial- 
ly when the character of the people, instead of being 
comparatively sedate and slow to move, like the English, 
is quick, impressible, and fiery, like Greeks or Italians; 
but it operated far more powerfully on the self-acting 
Démos assembled in the Pnyx. It was in fact the con- 
stitutional malady of the democracy, of which the people 
were themselves perfectly sensible—as I shall show here- 
after from the securities which they tried to provide against 
it—but which no securities could ever wholly eradicate. 
Frequency of public assemblies, far from aggravating the 
evil, had a tendency to lightenit. The people thus became 
accustomed to hear and balance many different views as a 
preliminary toultimate judgement; they contracted personal 
interest and esteem for a numerous class of dissentient 
speakers; and they even acquired a certain practical con- 
sciousness of their own liability to error. Moreover the 
diffusion of habits of public speaking, by means of the 
sophists and the rhetors, whom it has been so much the 
custom to disparage, tended in the same direction—to 
break the unity of sentiment among the listening crowd, 
to multiply separate judgements, and to neutralise the con- 
tagion of mere sympathising impulse. There were 
important deductions, still farther assisted by the superior 
taste and intelligence of the Athenian people: but still the 
inherent malady remained—excessive and misleading inten- 
sity of present sentiment. It was this which gave such 
inestimable value to the ascendency of Periklés, as depicted 
by Thucydidés: his hold on the people was so firm, that 
he could always speak with effect against excess of the 
reigning tone of rs a “When Periklés (says the historian) 
saw the people in a state of unreasonable and insolent 


confidence, he spoke so as to 


total of each man’s separate intel- 
ligence in all the individuals come 
posing it (Polit. iii. 6, 4. 10. 12), 
just as the property of the multi- 
tude, taken collectively, would be 
greater than that of the few rich. 
He takes no notice of the difference 
between a number of individuals 


cow them into alarm; when 


judging jointly and judging sepa- 
rately: I do not indeed observe 
that such omission leads him into 
any positive mistake, but it ocours 
in some cases calculated to sur- 
prise us, and where the difference 
here adverted to is important to 
notice; ece Politic. iii. 10. 8, 6. 
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again they were in groundless terror, he combated it, and 
Lrought them back to confidence.”1 We shall find Démos- 
thenés, with far inferior ascendency, employed in the same 
honourable task. The Athenian people often stood in 
need of such correction, but unfortunately did not always 
find statesmen, at once friendly and commanding, to adnyy. 
nister it. 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the Athenian 
democracy; first, their sentiments of every kind were 
manifested loudly and openly; next, their sentiments tended 
to a pitch of great present intensity. Of course, therefore, 
when they changed, the change of sentimentstood prominent 
and forced itself upon every one’s notice—being a transition 
from one strong sentiment past to another strong sentiment 
present.2 And it was because such alterations, when they 
did take place, stood out so palpably to remark, that the 
Athenian people have drawn upon themselves the imputa- 
tion of fickleness: for it is not at all true (I repeat) that 
changes of sentiment were more frequently produced in 
them by frivolous or insufficient causes, than changes of 
sentiment in other governments. 


1 Thucyd. fi. 66. “Onote yovv al- moralists, from the earliest to the 


a9erre te abtode naga xatpoy O8oer 
Oxpacuitag, A€ywv xatinAyaoey Tat 
éxi to popeisbar xai Gedtotag ad 
adoyws avtixablory nadiy exi to 
Gapoziv. 

? Such swing of the mind, from 
one intense feeling to another, is 
always deprecated by the Greck 


latest; even Demokritus, in the 
fifth century B.C., admonishes 
against it—Ai éx peyddwy Ciaotne 
BAaTWy xXivedpevat Thy puydy odte 
svotabeec eloiv, obzte ebbupor. (Demo- 
criti Fragmenta, lib. iii. p. 168. ed. 
Mullach ap. Stobaum, Florileg, 
i. 40.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


IONIC PHILOSOPHERS.—PYTHAGORAS.—KROTON AND 
SYBARIS. 


Tue history of the powerful Grecian cities in 
Sicily, between the accession of Peisistratus and 
the battle of Marathon, is for the most part un- 
known to us. Phalaris, despot of Agrigentum 
in Sicily, made for himself an unenviable name 
during this obscure interval. His reign seems to coincide 
in time with the earlier part of the rule of Peisistratus 
(about 560-540 B.c.), ae the few and vague statements, 
which we find respecting it, merely show us that it was a 
eriod of extortion and cruelty, even beyond the ordinar 
icence of Grecian despots. The reality of the hollow bull 
of brass, which Phalaris was accustomed to heat in order 
to shut up his victims in it and burn them, appéars to be 
better authenticated than the nature of the story would 
lead us to presume. For it is not only noticed by Pindar, 
but even the actual instrument of this torture—the brazen 
bull itself*—which had been taken away from Agrigentum 


Italy and 


Phalaris 
despot of 
Agrigen- 
tum. 


' The letters of Bentley against 
Boyle, discussing the pretended 
Epistles of Phalaris—full of acute- 
ness and learning though beyond 
measure e6xoursive—are quite suf- 
ficient to teach us that little can 
be safely asserted about Phalaris. 
His date is very imperfectly as- 
certained. Oompare Bentley, p. 
82, 83, and Seyfert, Akragas und 
sein Gebiet, p. 60: the latter as- 
signs the reign of Phalaris to the 
years 670-554 8.0. It is surprising 
to see Seyfert citing the letters of 
the pseudo-Phalaris as an autho- 
rity, after the exposure of Bentley. 

1 Pindar. Pyth. 1 ad fin. with the 
Bcholia, p. 310, ed. Boeckh; Polyb. 


VOL. Iv. 


xii. 25; Diodor. xiii. 99; Cicero 
cont. Verr. iv, 88% The contradic- 
tion of Timssus is noway sufficient 
to make us doubt the authenticity 
of the story. Ebert (Zizcdkiwy, part 
ii. p. 41-84, Kinigsberg, 1829) col- 
lects all the authorities about the 
ball of Phalaris. He believes the 
matter of fact substantially. Aris- 
totle (Rhetorio, ii. 20) tells a story 
of the fable whereby Stésichorus 
the poet dissuaded the inhabitants 
of Himera from granting a guard 
to Phalaris: Conon (Narrat. 42 ap. 
Photium) recounts the same story 
with the name of Hiero substituted 
for that of Phalaris. But it is not 
likely that either the one or the 


x 
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as a trophy by the Carthaginians when they captured the 
town, was restored by the Romans, on the subjugation of 
Carthage, to its original domicile. Phalaris is said to have 
acquired the supreme command by undertaking the task 
of building a great temple! to Zeus Polieus on the citadel 
rock; a pretence, whereby he was enabled to assemble and 
arm a number of workmen and devoted partisans, whom he 
employed, at the festival of the Thesmophoria, to put down 
the authorities. He afterwards disarmed the citizens by a 
stratagem, and committed cruelties which rendered him so 
abhorred, that a sudden rising of the people, headed by 
Télemachus (ancestor of the subsequent despot Théron), 
overthrew and slew him. A severe revenge was taken on 
his partisans after his fall.? 

During the interval between 540-500 3.0, events of 
much importance occurred among the Italian Greeks— 
especially at Kroton and Sybaris—events, unhappily, very 
imperfectly handed down. Between these two periods fall 
both the war between Sybaris and Kroton, and the career 
and ascendency of Pythagoras. In connexion with this 
latter name, it will be requisite to say a few words respect- 
ing the other Grecian philosophers of the sixth century s.c. 

I have, in a former chapter, noticed and characterized 

those distinguished: persons called the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece, whose celebrity falls in the first 
half of this century—men not so much marked by scientific 
genius as by practical sagacity and foresight in the appre- 
ciation of worldly affairs, and enjoying a high degree of 
olitical respect from their fellow-citizens. One of them, 
owever, the Milesian Thalés, claims our notice, not only 
on this ground, but also as the earliest known name in the 
long line of Greek scientific investigators. His life, nearly 
contemporary with that of Solon, belongs seemingly to the 
interval about 640-550 3.c.: the stories mentioned in Hero- 
dotus (perhaps borrowed in part from the Milesian Heka- 
teeus) are sufficient to show that his reputation, for wisdom ' 
as well as for science, continued to be very great, even a 
century after his death, among his fellow-citizens. 
he marks an important epoch in the progress of the Greek 


Thalés. 


other could ever have been in such 1 Polysn. v. 1, 1; Cicero de Of- 
relations with the citizens of Hi-  ficiis, fi. 7. 

mera. Compare Polybius, vii. 2 Plutarch, Philosophand., coum 
7. 2, Principibus, o. 3. p. 778, 
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-mind, as having been the first man to depart both in letter 
and spirit from the Hesiodic Theogony, introducing the 
conception of substances with their transformations and 
‘sequences, in place of that string of persons and quasi- 
human attributes which had animated the ‘old legendary 
world. He is the father of what is called the Ionic philo- 
sophy, which is considered as lasting from his time down 
to that of Sokratés. Writers ancient as well as modern 
have professed to trace a succession of philosophers, each 
‘one the pupil of the preceding, between these two extreme 
‘epochs. But the appellation is in truth undefined and even 
incorrect, since nothing entitled to the name of a school, 
or sect, or succession (like that of the Pythagoreans, to be 
noticed presently) can be made out. There is Ionic phi- 
indeed a certain general analogy in the philo- lesophers 
sophical vein of Thalés, Hippo, Anaximenés, and school be 
Diogenés of Apollonia, whereby they all stand *uccession. 
distinguished from Xenophanés of Elea, and his successors 
‘the Eleatic dialecticians Parmenidés and Zéno; but there 
are also material differences between their respective doc- 
trines—no two of them holding the same. And if we look 
to Anaximander (the person next in order of time to 
‘Thalés), as well as to Herakleitus, we find them departing 
in a great degree even from that character which all the 
rest have in common, though both the one and the other 
are usually enrolled in the list of Ionic philosophers. 

Of the old legendary and polytheistic conception of 
‘nature, which Thalés partially discarded,we may .,.) oon 
‘remark that it is a state of the human mind in jossphy 
which the problems suggesting themselves to commenced 
‘tbe solved, and the machinery for solving "~~ 
them, bear a fair proportion one to the other. If the 
problems be vast, indeterminate, confused, and derived 
‘rather from the hopes, fears, love, hatred, astonishment, 
‘&c., of men, than from any genuine desire of knowledge— 
so also does the received belief supply invisible agents in 

unlimited number and with every variety of power and 
inclination. The means of explanation are thus multiplied 
and diversified as readily as the phenomena to be explained. 
Though no event or state which has not yet occurred can 
.be predicted, there is little difficulty in rendering a plau- 
sible account of every thing which has occurred in the 
past—of any and all things alike. Cosmogony, and the 


x 9? 
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prior ages of the world, were conceived as a sort of per- 
sonal history with intermarriages, filiation, quarrels, and 
other adventures, of these invisible agents; among whom 
some one or more were assumed as unbegotten and self- 
existent—the latter assumption being a difficulty common 
to all systems of cosmogony, and from which even this 
flexible and expansive hypothesis is not exempt. Now 
when Thalés disengaged Crcnian philosophy from the old 
mode of explanation, he did not at the same time disen- 
gage it from the old problems and matters propounded for 
inquiry. These he retained, and transmitted to his suc- 
cessors, a8 vague and vast as they were at first conceived; 
and so they remained, though with some transformations 
and modifications, together with many new questions equally 
insoluble, substantially present to the Greeks throughout 
their whole history, as the legitimate problems for philo- 
sophical investigation. But these problems, Miapied, only 
to the old elastic system of polytheistic explanation and 
omnipresent personal agency, became utterly pl pieeer 
tioned to any impersonal hypotheses such as those of 
Thalés and the philosophers after him—whether assumed 
physical laws, or plausible moral and metaphysical dogmas, 
open to argumentative attack, and of course requiring the 
Vast pro- like defence. To treat the visible world as a 
biemé with whole, and inquire when and how it began, as 
mean, of Well as into all its past changes—to discuss the 
solution. = first origin of men, animals, plants,the sun, the 
stars, &c.—to assign some comprehensive reason, why mo- 
tion or change in general took place in the universe—to 
investigate the destinies of the human race, and to lay 
down some systematic relation between them and the gods 
—all these were topics admitting of being conceived in 
many different ways, and set forth with eloquent plausibi- 
lity; but not reducible to any solution resting on scientific 
evidence or commanding steady adherence under a free 
scrutiny. ! 


‘The less these problems are Ent xypoodvy, prt’ ste dblxoug 
adapted for rational solution, the ipatewg oppwy: 
more nobly do they present them- "Add dfavatov x74anwy pboewe 


selves in the language of a great Kdopov ayypw, nq te cuvéety 
poet: see ag s specimen, Euripi- Kai Sny xal Snwe. 
dés, Fragment 101, ed. Dindorf. Toig be torndtore ob8érot’ alay pip 
‘Ohtrog Satie tie toroplac Epywy pehétypa mpoatter, 
"Eoye padyot, pte rodletay 
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At the time when the power of scientific investigation 
was scanty and helpless, the problems proposed were thus 
such as to lie out of the reach of science in its largest com- 
pass. Gradually indeed subjects more special and limited, 
and upon which experience or deductions from experience 
could be brought to bear, were added to the list of guesita, 
and examined with profit and instruction. But the old 
problems, with new ones alike unfathomable, were never 
eliminated, and always occupied a prominent place in the 
philosophical world. Now it was this disproportion, be- 
tween questions to be solved and means of solution, which 
gave rise to that conspicuous characteristic of Grecian 
philosophy—the antagonist force of suspensive scepticism, 
passing in some minds into a broad negation of the attain- 
ability of general truth—which it nourished from its be- 
ginning to its end; commencing as early as Xenophanés, 
continuing to manifest itself seven centuries afterwards in 
A®nesidémus and Sextus Empiricus, and including in the 
interval between these two extremes some of the most 
powerful intellects in Greece. The present is not the time 
for considering these Sceptics, who bear an unpopular 
name, and have not often been fairly appreciated; the more 
£0, as it often suited the purpose of men themselves more 
than half sceptical, like Sokratés and Plato, to one cause 
denounce professed scepticism with indignation, of the | 
But it is essential to bring them into notice at scepticiem 
the first spring of Grecian philosophy under which runs 
Thalés, because the circumstances were then Grecicn 
laid which so soon afterwards developed them. philosophy. 

Though the celebrity of Thalés in antiquity was great 
and universal, scarcely any distinct facts were known re- 
specting him: it is certain that he left nothing in writing. 
iixtensive travels in Egypt and Asia are Rsorived to him, 
and as a general fact these travels are doubtless true, since 
no other méans of acquiring knowledge were then open. 
At a time when the brother of the Lesbian Alkeus was 
serving in the Babylonian army, we may well conceive 
that an inquisitive Milesian would make his way to that 
wonderful city wherein stood the temple-observatory of 
the Chaldeean priesthood. How great his reputation was: 
in his lifetime, the admiration expressed by his younger 
contemporary Xenophanés assures us; and Herakleitus, in 
the next generation, a severe judge of all other philo- 
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sophers, spoke of him with similar esteem. To him were 
traced by the Grecian inquirers of the forth century 3.c., 
the first beginnings of geometry, astronomy, and physio- 
logy in its large and really appropriate sense, the scientific 
study of nature: for the Greek word denoting nature 
(poctc) first comes into comprehensive use about this time. 
(as I have remarked in an earlier chapter!) with its deri- 
vatives physics and physiology, as distinguished from the 
theology of the old poets. Little stress can be laid on 
‘ those elementary propositions in geometry which are spe- 
cified as discovered, or as first demonstrated, by Thalés— 
still less upon the solar eclipse respecting which (according 
to Herodotus) he determined beforehand the year of oc- 


Thalés—  currence.? But the main doctrine of his physio- 
Sieipdbeae logy (using that word in its larger Greek sense) 
water or 8 distinctly attested. He stripped Oceanus and 
the fluid. Tethys, primeval parents of the gods in the 


Homeric theogony, of their personality and laid down 
water, or nid substance, as the single original element 
from which every thing came and into which every thing 
returned.2 The doctrine of one eternal element, re- 
maining always the same in its essence, but inde- 
finitely variable in its manifestations to sense, was 
thus first introduced to the discussion of the Grecian 
public. We have no means of knowing the reasons by 
which Thalés supported this opinion, nor could even 
Aristotle do more than conjecture what they might have 
been; but one of the statements urged on behalf of it— 
that the earth itself rested on water‘—we may safely 
refer to the Milesian himself, for it would hardly have 
been advanced at a later age. Moreover Thalés is re- 
ported to have held, that everything was living and full of 
ods; and that the magnet, especially, was a living thing. 

us the gods, as far as we can pretend to follow opinions 
so very faintly transmitted, are conceived as active powers, 
and causes of changeful manifestation, attached to the 


2 Vol. 1. oh. xvi. Gr. Philos. ch. xxviii. p. 11 ). 


§ Diogen. Laért. i. 28; Herodot. 
L 75; Apuleius, Florid. iv. p. 144, 
Bip. 

Proclus, in his Commentary on 
Euclid, specifies several proposi- 
tions said to have been discovered 
by Thalés (Brandis, Handbuch der 


® Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 8; Pla. 
tarch, Placit. Philos. i. 3. p. 875, 
Be #E UGatag pyol rdvetz elvar, xed 
ele ddwp rasta dvardecOa. 

‘ Aristotel. wt supra, and De 
Colo, fi. 13, 
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primeval substance;! the universe being assimilated to an 
organised body or system. 

Respecting Hippo—who reproduced the theory of 
Thalés with some degree of generalization, substituting, in 
place of water, moisture, or something common to air and 
water2—we do not know whether he belonged to the sixth 
or the fifth century z.c.: but both Anaximander, aAnaxi- 
Xenophanés, and Pherekydés belong to the meander. 
latter half of the sixth century. Anaximander the son of 
Praxiadés was a native of Milétus—Xenophanés, a native 
of Kolophén; the former among the earliest expositors of 
doctrine in prose, while the latter committed his opinions 
to the old medium of verse. Anaximander seems to have 
taken up the philosophical problem, while he materially 
altered the hypothesis, of his predecessor Thalés. Instead 
of the primeval fluid of the latter, he supposed a primeval 
principle, without any actual determining qualities what- 
ever, but including all qualities potentially, and manifesting 
them in an infinite variety from its continually self-chan- 
ping nature—a principle, which was nothing in itself, yet 

ad the capacity of producing any and all manifestations, 
however contrary to each other‘—a primeval something, 


? Aristotel. De Anim&, i. 2—5; 
Cicero, De Legg. ii. 11; Diogen. 
Laért. i. 24. 

® Aristotel. De Anim§, i. 2; Alex- 
ander Aphbrodis. in Aristotel. Me- 
taphys. i. 8. 

® Apollodorus, in the second 
century B.C., had before him some 
brief expository treatises of Anax- 
imander (Diogen. Laért. ii. 2): ITepi 
Mdsews, Pie Meptodov, Mepi twv 
"Andaveby xat Zoaipay xat adda teva. 
Suidas, v. Avatipavocos. Themistius, 
Orat. xxv. p. 317: eOadbonoe npwrtoc 
Wy topev ‘EAAavwy Adyov efeveyxeiv 
nepl Oocews avyyeypappdvoy. 

*Irenwus, ii. 19 (14), ap. Bran- 
dis, Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Griech. Rim. Philos. oh. xxxv. p. 
138: “Anaximander hoc quod im- 
mensum est, omnium initium sub- 
jecit, seminaliter habens in semet- 
ipso omnium genesin, ex quo im- 
mensog mundos constare ait.” 


Aristotel. Physic. Auscult. iii. 4. 
p. 203 Bek. obite yap patyy avto 
oldv te evar (tO Anetpov), obte a- 
Ayy Orapyety adtm Sovapey, mAny wes 
apy7jy. Aristotle subjects this axet- 
pov to an elaborate discussion, in 
which he says very little more 
about Anaximander, who appears 
to have assumed it without anti- 
cipating discussion or objections. 
Whether Anaximander called his 
Gnetpov divine, or god, as Tenne- 
mann (Gesch, d. Philos. i. 2. p. 67) 
and Panzerbieter affirm (ad Dio- 
genis Apolloniat. Fragment. c. 13. 
p. 16), I think doubtful: this is 
rather an inference which Aristotle 
elicits from his language. Yet in 
another passage, which is dtfficult 
to reconcile, Aristotle ascribes to 
Anaximander the water doctrine 
of Thalés (Aristotel. de Xenophane, 
p. 975, Bek.). 


Anaximander seems to have 
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whose essence it was to be eternally productive of dif- 
ferent phenomena—a sort of mathematical point, which 
counts for nothing in itself, but is vigorous in generating 
lines to any extent that may be desired. In this manner 
Anaximander professed to give a comprehensive explana- 
tion of change in general, or Generation or Destruction 
—how it happened that one sensible thing began and 
another ceased to exist—according to the vague problems 
which these early inquirers were in the habit of setting 
to themselves.!| He avoided that which the first philo- 
sophers especially dreaded, the affirmation that generation 
could take place out of Nothing; yet the primeval Some- 
thing which he supposed was only distinguished from 
Nothing by possessing this power of generation. In his 
theory he passed from the province of physics into that of 
metaphysics. He first introduced into Geccian philosophy 
that important word which signifies a Beginning ora Prin- 
ciple,? and first opened that metaphysical discussion, 
which was carried on in various ways throughout the 
whole period of Grecian philosophy, as to the One and the 
Problem of any—the Continuous and the Variable—that 
the Oneand Which exists eternally, as distinguished from 
the Many— that which comes and passes away in ever- 
the Per- . . ° . ‘ 
manent changing manifestations. His meta or ex- 
and the —_ planation of nature thus sondiebed the mind 
' intoa different route from that suggested by the 
hypothesis of Thalés, which was built upon physical con- 
siderations, and was therefore calculated to suggest and 
stimulate observations of physical phenomena for the pur- 
pose of verifying or confuting it—while the bee of 
Anaximander admitted only of being discussed dialectically, 
or by reasonings expressed in general language; reason- 
ings, sometimes indeed referring to experience for the pur- 
pore of illustration, but seldom resting on it—and never 
ooking out for it as a necesscry support. The physical ex- 
planation of nature, however, once introduced by Thalés, 


followed speculations analogous 
to that of Thalés in explaining 
the first production of the human 
race (Plutarch. Placit. Philos. v. 
19. p. 908), and in other matters 
(ibid. iff. 16. p. 896). 

! Aristotel. De Generat. et De- 
atruct. c. 8 p. 317, Bek. & péd- 


Atota poPodpevor Scetédeoay oi npw- 
TOL Pihvouphoavtss, TO ex pybevdc 
Yiveobar npotndpyovtog: compare 
Physic, Auscultat. 1.4. p. 187, Hek, 

2 Simplicius in Aristotel., Physic, 
fol. 6, 32. mpwros autos ‘Apyny dvo- 
paca, to Oroxsipevoy. 
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although deserted by Anaximander, was taken up b 
Anaximenés and others afterwards, and reproduced wit 
many divergences of doctrine—yet always more or less en- 
tangled and perplexed with metaphysical additions, since 
the two departments were never clearly parted throughout 
all Grecian philosophy. 

Of these subsequent pre philosophers I shall 
speak hereafter: at present [ confine myself to the thinkers 
of the sixth century B.c., among whom Anaximander stands 
prominent, not as the follower of Thalés, but as the author 
of an hypothesis both new and tending in a different direc- 
tion. It was not merely as the author of this hypothesis, 
however, that Anaximander enlarged the Greek mind and 
roused the powers of thought: we find him also mentioned 
as distinguished in astronomy and geometry. He is said 
to have been the first to satablish a sun-dial in Greece, to 
construct a sphere, and to explain the obliquity of the 
ecliptic;! how far such alleged authorship really belongs 
to him, we cannot be certain—but there is one step of 
immense importance which he is clearly affirmed to have 
made. He was the first to compose a treatise on the 
geography of the land and sea within his cognizance, and 
to construct a chart or map founded thereupon—seemingly 
a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, wondrous even to the 
rude and ignorant, was calculated to stimulate powerfully 
Inquisitive minds, and from it may be dated the commence- 
ment of Grecian rational seouraphy nok the least valuable 
among thecontributionsof this people to the stock of human 
knowledge. 

“Xenophanés of Kolophon, somewhat younger than 
Anaximander and nearly contemporary with , ona 
Pythagoras (seemingly from about. 570-480 B.c.), nes—hie- 
migrated from Kolophon?to Zanklé and Katana doctrine | 
in Sicily and Elea in Italy, soon after the time site of that 
when lonis became subject to the Persians of Anazxi- 
(540-530 B.c.). He was the founder of what is 7°" °” 
called the Eleatic school of philosophers—a real school, 
since it appears that Parmenidés, Zeno, and Melissus, 
pursued and developed, in a great degree, the train of 
speculation which had been begun by Xenophanés—doubt- 


ed Diogen. Laért. ii, 81, 2. He (Aristotel. de Colo, ii. 18, p. 295, 
agreed with Thalés in maintaining ed. Bekk.). 
that the earth was stationary ® Diogen. Laért. ix. 18, 
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less with additions and variations of their own, but especial- 
ly with a dialectic power which belongs to the age of 
Periklés, and is unknown in the sixth century s.c. He was 
the author of more than one poem of considerable length, 
one on the foundation of Kolophon and another on that of 
Elea; besides his poem on Nature, wherein his philosophical 
doctrines were set forth. His manner appears to have 
been controversial and full of asperity towards antagonists. 
But what is most remarkable is the plain-spoken manner 
in which he declared himself against the popular religion, 
and in which he denounced as abominable the descriptions 
of the gods given by Homer and Hesiod.? He is said to 
have controverted the doctrines both of Thalés and Pytha- 
goras: this is probable enough; but he seems to have taken 
his start from the philosophy of Anaximander—not however 
to adopt it, but to reverse it—and to set forth an opinion 
which we may call its contrary. Nature, in the conception 
of Anaximander, consisted of a Something having no other 
attribute except the unlimited power of generating and 
cancelling phenomenal changes: in this doctrine the 
Something or Substratum existed only in and for those 
changes, and could not be said to exist at all in any other 
sense: the Permanent was thus merged and lost in the 
Variable—the One in the Many. Xenophanés laid down 
the exact opposite: he conceived nature as one unchangeable 
and indivisible Whole, spherical, animated, endued with 
reason, and penetrated by or indeed identical with God. 
He denied the objective reality of all change, or generation, 
or destruction, which he seems to have considered as only 
changes or modifications in the percipient, and perhaps 
different in one percipient and another. That which exists 
(he maintained) could not have been generated, nor could 
it ever be destroyed: there was neither real generation nor 
rea] destruction of anything; but that which men took for 
such was the change in their own feelings and ideas. He 
thus recognised the Permanent without the Variable3—the 


‘ Diogen. Laért. ix. 22; Stobexus, 
Eclog. Phys. i, Pp. 294, 


3 Sextus Empiricus, adv. Mathem: 


ix. 198. 

* Aristot. Metaphys. i. 5. p. 986, 
Bek. Eripavyc ta npwrog tovTwWy 
dvicac, ober Secagrcaev, ob86 
THC pootws toutwy (tod xatd tov 


Royo dvoe xal tov xata thy SAnv) 
ovdetépac inixe Gyeiv, aad’ ale tdyv 
Lhov cipaviy anoBhepac <b bv alval 
Prygt tév Gedy. 

Plutarch. ap. Eusebium Preparat. 
Evangel. 1.8. Bavopavyc yet 4 Ko).0- 
piitoe lav pes tiva O80v menopeue 
pévoc xal xapyddayulay xdveac tobe 
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One without the Many. And his treatment of the received 
religious creed was in harmony with such physical or 
metaphysical hypothesis; for while he held the whole of 
nature to be God, without parts or change, he at the same 
time pronounced the popular gods to be entities of subject- 
ive fancy, imagined by men after their own model: if oxen 
or lions were to become religious (he added), they would 
in like manner provide for themselves gods after their 
respective shapes and characters.1 This hypo- m,. piea- 
thesis, which seemed to set aside altogether the tic school, 
study of the sensible world as a source of know- armeni- 
ledge, was expounded briefly, and, as it should Zeno, 
seem, obscurely and rudely, by Xenophanés; at fP™Pans 
least we may infer thus much from the slighting nophanés 
epithet applied to him by Aristotle.2 But his ;,‘heit a! 
successors, Parmenidés and Zeno, in the suc- their great 
ceeding century, expanded it considerably, infusnce 
supported it with extraordinary acuteness of specula- 
dialectics, and even superadded a second part, 1°. | 
in which the phenomena of sense—though considered only 
as appearances, not partaking in the reality of the One 
Ens—were yet explained by a new physical hypothesis; so 
that they will be found to exercise great influence over the 
2 Jens both of Plato and Aristotle. We discover in 
enophanés, moreover, a vein of scepticism, and a mournful. 
despair as to the attainability of certain knowledge,3 which 
the nature of his philosophy was well-calculated to suggest, 
and in which the sillograph Timon of the third century B.c., 
who seems to have spoken of Xenophanés better than of: 
most of the other philosophers, powerfully sympathised. 


Rpoeipyutvouc, obte yévecry obce Ao- 
pay amodelmar, Gd’ elvar Adyer tO 
r&v ast Spovov. Compare Timon ap. 
Sext. Empiric. Pyrrh,. Hypotyp. i. 
224, 225. edoypatite 52 6 Sevosavys 
napa tag twWy Ghiwy avipwrwy 
noody pic, ey elvar td nav, xai tov 
Bedv cupmu7 totic naa sivar ds 
apaipostty, xal analy xal apsra- 
Raytov xal Aoyixdv (Aristot. de Xe- 
noph. c. 8. p. 977, Bek.). ‘ASovardy 
gow (6 Baevopavys) civar, ef te 
éorly, yevéafar, do. 

_ One may reasonably doubt whe- 


ther all the arguments ascribed to 
Xenophanés in the short but obs- 
cure treatise last quoted really 
belong to him. 

1 Clemens Alexand. Stromat. v. 
p. 601, vii. p. 711, 

2 Aristot. Metaphysic. i. 5. p. 986, 
Bek. pixpov aypotxdtepoc. 

3 Xenophanés, Fr. xiv. ed. Mul- 
lach; Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathe- 
maticos, vii. 49-110; and Pyrrhon, 
Hypotyp. i, 224; Plutarch adv. 
Colotén, p. 1114: compare Karsten 
ad Parmenidis Fragmenta, p. 146. 
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The cosmogony of Pherekydés of Syrus, contemporary 
Phereky- of Anaximander and among the teachers of 
dés. 


Pythagoras, seems, according to the fragments 
reserved, a combination of the old legendary fancies with 
rphic mysticism,! and probably exercised little influence 

over the subsequent course of Grecian philosophy. By 

what has been said of Thalés, Anaximander, and X enophanés, 
it will be seen that the sixth century z.c. witnessed the 
opening of several of those roads of intellectual speculation 
which the later philosophers pursued farther, or at least 
from which they branched off. Before the year 500 B,0, many 
interesting questions were thus brought into discussion, 
which Solon, who died about 558 z.c., had never heard 
of—just as he may probably never have seen the map of 

Anaximander. But neither of these two distinpuishied 

men—Anaximander or Xenophanés—was anything more 

i a speculative inquirer. The third eminent name of 

this century, of whom lamnowabout to speak—Pythagoras, 

combined in his character disparate elements which require 
rather a longer development. 

Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, originally 
brought together by a religious influence, and with obser- 
vances approaching to monastic peculiarity—working in a 
direction at once religious, political, and scientific, and 
exercising for some time a real political ascendency,—but 
afterwards banished from government and state affairs into 
a sectarian privacy with scientific pursuits, not without 
however still producing some statesmen individually distin- 
guished. Amidst the multitude of false and apocryphal 
statements which circulated in antiquity respecting this 
celebrated man, we find a few important facts reasonably 
attested and deserving credence. He was a native of 
Samos,? son of an opulent merchant named 


History of i : ‘ 
Pytha- Mnésarchus,—or, according to some of his later 
mores: and more fervent admirers, of Apollo: born, as 


far as we cau make out, about the fiftieth Olympiad, or 580 


‘Bee Brandis, Handbuch der Ppythag. c. 1-10), a Syrian, a Phil- 


Griech. Rim. Philosophie, ch. xxii, 

* Herodot. iv. 95. The place of 
his nativity is certain from Hero- 
dotus, but even this fact was dif- 
ferently atated by other authors, 
who called him a Tyrrhenian of 
Lemuva or Imbros (Porphyry, Vit. 


asian, &c. 

Cicero (De Repub. fi. 15: come 
pare Livy, i. 18) consures the chroe 
nological blunder of those who 
made Pythagoras the preceptor of 
Numa; which certainly is a remarke« 
able illustration how much con- 
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z.c. On the many marvels recounted respecting his youth 
it is unnecessary to dwell. Among them may be numbered 
his wide-reaching travels, said to have been prolonged for 
nearly thirty years, to visit the Arabians, the Syrians, the 
Phenicians, the Chaldeans, the Indians, and the Gallic 
Druids. But there is reason to believe that he really 
visited Egypt'—perhaps also Phenicia and Babylon, then 
Chaldean and independent. At the time when he saw 
Egypt, between 560-540 B.c., about one century earlier than 
Herodotus, it was under Amasis, the last of its own kings, 
with its peculiar native character yet unimpaired by foreign 
conquest, and onlyslightly modified by the admission durin 
the preceding century of Grecian mercenary troops ad 
traders. The spectacle of Egyptian habits, the conver- 
sation of the priests, and the initiation into various mysteries 
or secret rites and stories not accessible to the general 
public, may very naturally have impressed the mind of Py- 
thagoras, and given him that turn for mystic observance, 
asceticism, and peculiarity of diet and clothing, which 
manifested itself from the same cause among several of his 
contemporaries, but which was not a common phenomenon 
in the primitive Greek religion. Besides visiting Egypt, 
Pythagoras is also said to have profited by the teaching of 
Thalés, of Anaximander, and of Pherekydés of Syros:? 
amidst the towns of Ionia he would moreover have an op- 
seared of conversing with many Greek navigators who 

ad visited foreign countries, especially Italy and Sicily. 
His mind seems to have been acted upon and impelled by 
this combined stimulus,—partly towards an imaginative 
and religious vein of speculation, with a life of mystic ob- 
servance,—partly towards thatactive exercise, both of mind 
and body, which the genius of an Hellenic community so 
naturally tended to suggest. 


fusion prevailed among literary 
men of antiquity about the dates 
of events even of the sixth oen- 
tury 8.0, Ovid follows this story 
without hesitation: see Metamorph, 
xv. 60, with Burmann’s note. 
‘Cicero de Fin. v. 29; Dioger, 
Laért, vill. 8; Strabo, xiv. p. 688; 
Alexander Polyhistor ap, Oyrill, 
cont, Julian. iv. p. 128, ed. Spanh, 
For the vast reach of his supposed 


travels, see Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 
11; Jamblic. 14, seqg. 

The same extensive journeys are 
ascribed to Démokritus, Diogen. 
Laért. ix, $5. 

* The connexion of Pythagoras 


‘with Pherekydés is noticed by 


Aristoxenus, ap. Diogen. Laért. i. 
118, wili. 9; Oicero de Divinat. 
i, 13, 
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Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras, 
His cha. Whom we must distinguish from Philolaus and 
racter and the subsequent Pythagoreans, we have little 
doctrines. certain knowledge, though doubtless the first 
germ of their geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, &c. must 
have proceeded from him. But that he believed in the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of the souls of deceased 
men into other men as well as into animals, we know, not 
only by other evidence, but also by the testimony of his 
contemporary, the philosopher Xenophanés of Elea. Pytha- 
goras, seeing a dog beaten and hearing him howl, desired 
the striker to desist, saying—“It is the soul of a friend of 
mine, whom I recognised by his voice.” This—together 
with the general testimony of Hérakleitus, that Pythagoras 
was a man of extensive research and acquired instruction, 
but artful for mischief and destitute of sound judgement— 
is all that we know about him from contemporaries. Hero- 
dotus, two generations afterwards, while he conceives the 
Pythagoreans as a peculiar religious order, intimates that 


both Orpheus and 


ythagoras 


d derived the doctrine of 


the metempsychosis from Egypt, but had B Socal to it 


as their own without acknowledgement. ! 


1 Xenophanés, Fragm. 7, ed. 
Bchneidewin; Diogen. Laért. viii. 
36: compare Aulus Gellius, iv. 11 
(we must remark that this or a 
like doctrine is not peculiar to 
Pythagoreans, but believed by the 
poet Pindar, Olymp. ii. 68, and 
Fragment, Thren. x., as well as 
by the philosopher Pherekydés, 
Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum, 
c. 81). 

Kal noté pty otugedtlopevon axb- 

Aaxos Naptovta 

Macly enourxtziony, 
pasha Exoc— 
Navoa, pyde parc’> éxely plrov 
dvepoc eote 
Vuyn, thy Evy poeriapevyc 
étwv. 
Consult also Sextus Empiricus, 
vili. 256, as to the xowwvia be- 
tween gods, men, and animals, be- 
lieved both by Pythagoras and 
Empedoklés. That Herodotus (fi. 
123) alludes to Orpheus and Py- 


xual 1688 


thagoras com- 


thagoras, though refraining design- 
edly from mentioning names, 
there can hardly be any doubt: 
compare ii. 81; also Aristotle, de 
Anim&, i. 3, 23. 

The testimony of Hérakleitus is 
contained in Diogenes Laértius, 
viii. 6, ix. 1, ‘Hpaxdeitog yoov 6 
pusinis povovouyt xéxpaye xal onar: 
Tlufayspns Munzepyou iatoplyy Hox7,- 
ots avipwxwy pakiota mavtwy, xat 
dxdelapevog tavtag tag sUyT{papac, 
Exoinszato ézutT1y sopinv, nohv- 
paGinv, xaxoteysinv. Again, 
Tolkupabin voov ob Stddoxer ‘Halo. 
Sov yap av eblSake xat Mubayspny, 
adfrc Sk Bevepaved ce xal “‘Exa- 
TAG. 

Dr. Thirlwall conceives Xeno- 
phanés as having intended in the 
passage above-cited to treat the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis 
“with deserved ridicule” (Hist. of 
Greece, ch. xii. vol. fi, p. 162). 
Religious opinions are so apt to 
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bines the character of a sophist (a man of large observation, 
and clever, ascendent, inventive mind—the original sense 
of the word Sophist, prior to the polemics of the Platonic 
school, and the only sense known to Herodotus),! with 
that of an inspired teacher, prophet, and worker of miracles, 
—approaching to and sometimes even confounded with the 
gods,—and employing all these gifts to found a new special 
order of brethren bound together by religious rites and 
observances peculiar to themselves. In his prominent 
vocation, analogous to that of Epimenidés, Orpheus, or 
Melampus, he appears as the revealer of a mode of life cal- 
culated to raise his disciples above the level of mankind, 
and to recommend them to the favour of the gods; the Py- 
thagorean life, like the Orphic life,2 being intended as the 
exclusive prerogative of the brotherhood—approached only 
by probation and initiatory ceremonies, which were adapted 
to select enthusiasts rather than to an indiscriminate crowd 
—and exacting entire mental devotion to the master.3 In 


appear ridiculous to those who 
do not believe them, that such a 
suspicion is not unnatural; yet I 
think, if Xenophanés had been so 
disposed, he would have found 
more ridiculous examples among 
the many which this doctrine might 
suggest. Indeed it seems hardly 
possible to present the metem- 
psychosis in a more touching or 
respectable point of view than 
that which the lines of his poem 
set forth. The particular animal 
selected ig that one between whom 
and man the sympathy is most 
marked and reciprocal, while the 
doctrine is made to enforce a prac- 
tical lesson against cruelty. 

* Herodot. i, 29, fi. 49, iv. 95. 
“Edd jvwy 0d th aobsvecrarw cogrety 
Thu@cyopy. Hippokratés  distin- 
Guishes the cogicths from the l7- 
tpoc, though both of them had 
handled the subject of medicine— 
the special from the general habits 
ofinvestigation. (Hippokratés, epi 
&pyalye intprxz<, 0. 20. vol. i. p. 620, 
Littré.) 

* See Lobeck’s learned and valu- 


able treatise, Aglaophamus, Or- 
phica, lib. ii. pp. 247, 698, 900; also 
Plato, Legg. vi. 782, and Euripid, 
Hippol. 946. 

* Plato’s conception of Pytha- 
goras (Republ. x. p. 600) depicts 
him as something not unlike St. 
Benedict or, St. Francis, (or St. 
Elias, as some Carmelites have 
tried to make out: see Kuster ad 
Jamblich. c. 38)—AdAa by, ct py 
Syposia, iia troly Hyepwy rardeiag 
adtoe Gwv Aéyetat “Opnpos yevéodar, 
of éxeivoy qyanwy ext suvovaia xai 
70ig Gatépare Oddy tTrva fiou napé- 
Sooay ‘Opnprxny) Wonep Wodaydpac 
avtog te Srapspovtws enti toutw 
yyarn8y, xai oi Vetepov Ete xai vov 
Tlubayopsiov tpondy enovopdlovtes 
tov Riou Stapaveic ny Soxovorv eivar 
gy tog GAOte. 

The description of Melampus gi- 
ven in Herodot. ii. 49, very much 
fills up the idea of Pythagoras, as 
derived from fi. 81-128, and iv. 95, 
Pythagoras, as well as Melampus, 
was said to have pretended to di- 
vination and prophecy (Cicero, 
Divinat. i, 8, 46; Porphyr. Vit 
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these lofty pretensions the Agrigentine Empedoklés seems 
to have greatly copied him, though with some varieties, 
about half a century afterwards.: While Aristotle tells 
us that the Krotoniates identified Pythagoras with the 
Hyperborean Apollo, the satirical Timon pronounced him 
to have been “a juggler of solemn speech, engaged in fish- 
ing for men.”?, This is the same character, looked at from 
the different points of view of the believer and the unbe- 
liever. There is however no reason for regarding Pytha- 
goras as an impostor, because experience seems to show, 
that while in certain ages it is not difficult for a man to per- 
suade others that he is inspired, it is still less difficult for 
him to contract the same belief himself. 

Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as con- 
ceived by witnesses in and nearest to his own age 


Pyth : 
ri ta ia —Xenophanés, Herakleitus, Herodotus, Plato, 
missionary Aristotle, Isokratés?>— we find in him chiefl 


and school- 


master than the religious missionary and schoolmaster, wit 


a politi; —_ little of the politician. His efficiency in the latter 
political | Character, originally subordinate, first becomes 
efficiency rominent in those glowing fancies which the 
raled by hater Pythagoreans communicated toAristoxenus 
later wit- and Dikearchus. The primitive Pythagoras is 


penne inspired by the gods to reveal a new mode of 


life‘—the Pythagorean life—and to promise divine favour 


Pyth. o. 29: compare Krische, De 
Societate a Pythagor& in urbe Cro- 
toniatarum condita Commentatio, 
ch. v. p. 72. Gottingen, 1831). 

1 Brandis, Handbuch der Ge- 
schichte der Griechisch. Rim. Phi- 
losophie, part i. sect. xlvii. p. 
191, 

2 Milian, V. H. ii. 26; Jambli- 
chus, Vit. Pyth. c. 31, 140; Por- 
phyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 20; Diodorus, 
Fragm. lib. x. vol. iv. p.56, Weas.: 
—Timon ap. Diogen. Laért. viii. 
86; and Plutarch, Numa, c. 8. 

MuSayspny te yontoc dxoxdlvay:’ 

énxt 8é£av 

Ory ix’ &Apdawy, capvyyopins 

daprathy. 

* Isokratés, Busiris, p. 403. ed. 
Auger. [WuGayspae 6 Laproc, agre- 
aopevog ele Alyuntov, xal paltry 


twWy iepiwy yevduevoc, thy te ade 
AnV Prdccopiay mpwtoe ele “EAAy- 
vag exopice, xal ta mept tag Bualag 
nal tac aytotelac &v tole lepoic aént- 
pavtotepoy twy GAwy donovsacs. 

Compare Aristotel, Magn. Mo- 
ralia, i. 1, about Pythagoras as an 
ethical teacher. Démokritus, born 
about 460 B.0,, wrote a treatise (now 
lost) respecting Pythagoras, whom 
he greatly admired: as far as we 
can judge, it would seem that he 
too must have considered Pytha- 
goras as an ethical teacher (Dio- 
gen. Laért. ix. 88; Mullaoh, Demo- 
criti Fragmenta, lib. ii. p. 118¢ 
Cicero de Orator. fii. 15). 

‘ Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 64, 
115, 161, 199: see also the idea as- 
cribed to Pythagoras, of divine 
inspirations coming on men (ixi- 
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to a select and docile few as the recompense of strict ritual 
obedience, of austere self-control, and of laborious training, 
bodily as well as mental. To speak with confidence of the 
details of his training, ethical or scientific, and of the doc- 
trines which he promulgated, is impossible; for neither he 
himself nor any of his disciples anterior to Philolaus (who 
was separated from him by about one intervening generation) 
left any memorials in writing.1. Numbers and lines, 
studied partly in their own mutual relations, partly under 
various symbolising fancies, presented themselves to him 
as the primary constituent elements of the universe, and 
as a sort of magical key to phenomena, physical as well as 
moral. Such mathematical tendencies in his teaching, ex- 
panded by Pythagoreans his successors, and coinciding 
partly also (as has been before stated) with the studies of 
Anaximander and Thalés, acquired more and more develop- 
ment, so as to become one of the most glorious and profita- 
ble manifestations of Grecian intellect. Living as Pytha- 
goras did at a time when the stock of experience was 
scanty, the licence ofhypothesis unbounded, and the process 
of deduction without rule or verifying test—he was thus 
fortunate enough to strike into that track of geometry and 
arithmetic, in which, from data of experience few, simple, 
and obvious, an immense field of deductive and verifiable 
Investigation may be travelled over. We must at the same 
time remark, however, that in his mind this track, which 
now seems 80 straightforward and well-defined, was clouded 


myota napa tov Saipoviov). Aristo- 
xenus apud Stobaum, Eclog. Phy- 
sic. p. 206; Diogen. Laért. viii. 
82. 

Meiners renders it probable that 
the stories respecting the miracu- 
lous powers and properties of Py- 
thegoras got into circulation 
either during his lifetime, or at 
least not long after his death (Ge- 
schiohte der Wissenschaften, B. iii. 
vol, i. p. 504, 505). 

1 Respecting Philolaus, see the 
waluable collection of his frag- 
ments, and commentary on them, 


by Boeckh (Philolaus des Pytha- ’ 


goreers Leben, Berlin, 1819). That 
Philolaus was the first who oome- 


VOL. IV. 


posed a work on Pythagorean 
science, and thus made it known 
beyond the limits of the brother- 
hood—among others to Plato— 
appears well-established (Boeckh, 
Philolaus, p. 22; Diogen. Laért. 
viii, 15-55; Jamblichus, c. 119). 
Bimmiasand Kebés, fellow-disciples 
of Plato under Sokratés, had held 
intercourse with Philolaus at The- 
bes (Plato, Phsdon, p. 61), per- 
baps about 420 B.C. The Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood had then been 
dispersed in various parts of Greace, 
though the attachment of its mem- 
bers to each other seems to havo 
continued long. afterwards, 


v 
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by strange fancies which it is not easy to understand, and 
from which it was but partially cleared by his successors. 

Of his spiritual training much is said, though not upon 
very good authority: we hear of his memorial discipline, 
his monastic self-scrutiny, his employment of music to 
soothe disorderly passions,! his long novitiate of silence, 


Hie ethical Dis Knowledge of physiognomy which enabled 


training— him to detect even without trial unworthy sub- 
probably jects, his peculiar diet, and his rigid care for 
not applied : z : é 

to allthe sobriety as well as for bodily vigour. He is also 
members said to have inculcated abstinence from animal 


food; a feeling so naturally connected with the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we may well believe 
him to have entertained it, as Empedoklés also did after 
him.2 It is certain that there were peculiar observances, 
and probably a certain measure of self-denial, embodied 
in the Pythagorean life. Yet on the other hand, it seems 
equally certain that the members of the order cannot have 
been all subjected to the same diet, or training, or studies; 
for Milo the Krotoniate was among them,3 the strongest 
man and the unparalleled wrestler of his age—who cannot 
possibly have dispensed with animal food and ample diet 
(even setting aside the tales about his voracious appetite), 
and is not likely to have bent his attention on speculative 
study. Probably Pythagoras did not enforce the same 
bodily or mental discipline on all, or at least knew when 


1 Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. 
p. 884, ad fin. Quintilian. Instit,. 


Hoy yap not’ dyw Yevopny xovpdc 
TE KOPN TE, 


Oratt. ix. 4. 

2 Empedoklés, ap. Aristot. Rhe- 
toric. i. 14, 2; Sextus Empiric. ix. 
127; Plutarch, De Esu Carnium, 
p. 993, 996, 997; where he puts 
Pythagoras and Empedokles to- 
gether, as having both held the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
and both prohibited the eating of 
animal food. Empedokles supposed 
that plants had souls, and that the 
souls of human beings passed after 
death into plants as well as into 
animals. ,I have been myself here- 
tofore (said he) a boy, a girl, a 
shrub, a bird, and a fish of the 
sea.” 


Odpvoc +’, olwvdc re xal && ddd 
Eurupoc tyOdc. 

(Diogen. L. viii. 77; Sturz. ad Em- 
pedokl. Frag. p. 466.) Pythagoras 
is said to have affirmed that he 
had been not only Euphorbus in 
the Grecian army before Troy, but 
also a tradesman, a courtezan, &., 
and various otherhuman characters, 
before his actual existence; he did 
not however extend the same inter- 
communion to plants, in any case. 

The abstinence from animal food 
was an Orphic precept as well as 
& Pythagorean (Aristophan. Ran, 
1082). 

* Strabo, vi. p. 268; Diog. L. xiii, 40, 
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to grant dispensations. The order, as it first stood under 
him, consisted of men different both in temperament and 
aptitude, but bound together by common religious obser- 
vances and hopes, common reverence for the master, and 
mutual attachment as well as pride in each other’s success. 
It must thus be distinguished from the Pythagoreans of 
the fourth century z.c., who had no communion with wrest- 
lers, and comprised only ascetic, studious men, oe 
recluse, though in some cases rising to political distinc- 
tion. The succession of these Pythagoreans, never very 
numerous, seems to have continued until about 300 z.c., 
and then nearly died out; being superseded by other 
schemes of philosophy more suited to cultivated Greeks 
of the age after Sokratés. But during the time of Cicero, 
two centuries afterwards, the orientalising tendency—then 
a got to spread over the Grecian and Roman world, 
and becoming gradually stronger and stronger—caused 
the Pythagorean philosophy to be again revived. It was 
revived, too, with little or none of its scientific tendencies, 
but with more than its primitive religious and imaginative 
fanaticism—Apollonius of Tyana constituting 5 44.., 
himself a living copy of Pythagoras. And thus, and sub- 
while the scientific elements developed by the sequent 
disciples of Pythagoras had become disjoined ofthe 
from all peculiarity of sect, and passed into the Pythago- 
. 7 ‘ rean order. 

general studious world—the original vein of 
mystic and ascetic fancy belonging to the master, without 
any of that practical efficiency of body and mind which had 
marked his first followers, was taken up anew into the 
Pagan world, along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato. 
Neo-Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonism, 
outlasted the other more positive and masculine systems 
of Pagan philosophy, as the contemporary and rival of 
Christianity. A large proportion of the false statements 
concerning Pythagoras come from these Neo-P ythagoreans, 
who where not deterred by the want of memorials from 
illustrating, with ample latitude of fancy, the ideal character 
of the master. 

| That an inquisitive man like Pythagoras, at a time 
when there were hardly any books to study, would visit 
foreign countries, and converse with all the Grecian 
philosophical inquirers within his reach, is a matter which 
we should presume even if no one attested it; and our 


xy 2 
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witnessess carry us very little beyond this gene- 
noe mele ral preEaH DESH: What doctrines he vonawed, 
a borrower, or from whom, we are unable to discover. But 
ginal and in fact his whole life and proceedings bear the 
ascendent stamp of an original mind and not of a borrower 
passes from ——& mind impressed both with Hellenic and 
‘amos to = with non-Hellenic habits and religion, yet 

oton. os . 

capable of combining the two in a manner 
peculiar to himself; and above all, endued with those 
talents for religious and personal ascendency over others, 
which told for much more than the intrinsic merit of his 
ideas. We are informed that after extensive travels and 
inquiries he returned to Samos, at the age of about forty. 
He then found his native island under the despotism of 
Polykratés, which rendered it an unsuitable place either 
for free sentiments or for marked individuals. Unable to 
attract hearers, or found any school or brotherhood, in his 
native island, he determined to expatriate; and we may 
presume that at this period (about 535-530 B.c.) the recent 
subjugation of Ionia by the Persians was not without 
influence on his determination. The trade between the 
Asiatic and the Italian Greeks—and even the intimacy 
between Milétus and Knrdus on the one side, and Sybaris 
and Tarentum on the other—had been great and of long 
standing, so that there was more than one motive to 
determine him to the coast of Italy; in which direction 
also his contemporary Xenophanés, the founder of the 
Eleatic school of philosophy, emigrated seemingly about 
the same time—from Kolophon to Zanklé, Katana and 
Elea. 

Kroton and Sybaris were at this time in their fullest 
State of  Prosperity—among the first and most prosperous 
Kroton— Cities of the Hellenic name. To the former of 
oligarchi- the two 1 Aa, directed his course. A 
ment— Council of One Thousand persons, taken from 
excellent among the heirs and representatives of the 
gymnastic ae: . : : 
training rincipal proprietors at its first foundation, was 
and meti- here invested with the supreme authority: in 

* what manner the executive offices were filled, 
we have no information. Besides a great extent of powcr, 
and @ numerous population, the large mass of whom hid 


* Diogen. Laért. ix, 18, 
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no share in the political franchise, Kroton stood at this 
time distinguished for two things—the general excellence 
of the bodily habit of the citizens, attested in part by the 
number of conquerors furnished to the Olympic games— 
and the superiority of its physicians or surgeons.!| These 
two points were in fact greatly connected with each other; 
for the therapeutics of the day consisted not so much of 
active remedies as of careful diet and regimen; while the 
trainer, who dictated the life of an athlete during his long 
and fatiguing preparation for an Olympic contest—and the 
professional superintendent of the youths who frequented 
the public gymnasia—followed out the same general 
views and acted upon the same basis of knowledge, as the 
physician who prescribed for a state of positive bad health. 2 


* Herodot. iii. 181; Strabo, vi. 
pe 261; Menander de Enconiis, 
p. 96, ed. Heeren. ‘ASyoziove ent 
ayrrpatonorts te xat Cwypapexy, xat 
Kpotwviatag ént latpixy, peya ppo- 
v7sa1, &c. 

The Krotoniate Alkmmon, a 
younger contemporary of Pytha- 
goras (Aristotel. Metaph. i. 5), is 
among the earliest names mention- 
ed as philosophizing upon physi- 
cal and medical subjects. See 
Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte 
der Philos. sect. lxxxiii. p. 508, and 
Aristotel. De Generat. Animal. iii. 
2. p. 762, Bekker, 

The medical art inEgypt, at the 
time when Pythagoras visited that 
country, was sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to excite the attention of an 
inquisitive traveller—the branch- 
es of it minutely subdivided and 
etrict rules laid down for practice 
{Herodot, ii. 84; Aristotel. Politic. 
iii, 10, 4). 

2 See the analogy of the two 
atrikingly brought out in the trea- 
tise of Hippokrates [epi apyaine 
intprxys, 6. 3, 4, 7. vol. i. p. 580-584, 
ed, Littré. 

"Ext yoov xal viv of thy yupvaciny 
wal doxnciwy éxipeddmevor alst te 
mpoasteupioxouct, xat thy autény odov 
Cyttovtes 8,%4 tbwv xai nivwy en- 


Xpatnost te adtéiwy pahiota, xat 
layupotssog abtig dwitod estar (p. 
580); again, p. 584: Ti obv palvatar 
étepotov dravonfetc Gxarsvpevos intpo¢ 
xal dporoynudvws ystpotzyvys, O¢ 
eCsdpe thy api tog xapvovtas Sint- 
Tay xal tToopHy, FH xeivoc bax’ aoyis 
Tolst maaty avOownorst tpopyy, 7 
vov yptousha, €f sxclvyne tH: ayplins 
xat Yyowd5eog ebowy te xat napac- 
xevasaec Statens: compare another 
passage not less illustrative in the 
treatise of Hippokratés [Tspi dtalene 
olswy, 0.3, vol. ii. p. 245, ed. Littré. 

Following the same general idea, 
that the theory and practice of 
the physician is a farther develop- 
ment and variety of that of the 
gymnastic trainer, I transcribe 
some observations from the ex- 
cellent Remarques Rétrospectives 
of M. Littré, at the end of the 
fourth volume of his edition of 
Hippokratés (p. 662). 

After having observed (p. 669) 
that physiology may be consider- 
ed asa divided into two parts— 
one relating to the mechanism of 
the functions; the other, to the 
effects produced upon the human 
body by the different influences 
which act upon it and the media 
by which it is surrounded; and after 
having observed that on the frat 
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Of medical education properly so called, especially of 
anatomy, there was then little or nothing. The physician 
acquired his knowledge from observation of men sick as 
well as healthy, and from a careful notice of the way in 
which the human body was acted upon by surrounding 
agents and circumstances: and this same knowledge was 
not less necessary for the trainer; so that the same place 
which contained the best men in the latter class was also 
likely to be distinguished in the former. It is not improb- 
able that, such celebrity of Kroton may have been one of 


of these two branches, the ancients 
could never make progress, from 
their ignorance of anatomy—he 
goes on to state, that respecting 
the second branch they acquired 
alarge amount of knowledge :— 

“Sur la physiologie des influen- 
ces extérieures, la Grace du temps 
d’Hippocrate et aprés lui fut le 
théatre d’expériences en grand les 
plusimportantes et les plus instruc- 
tives. Toute la population (la popu- 
lation libre, s’entend) étoit soumise 
&un systéme régulier d'’éducation 
physique (N.B. this is a little too 
strongly stated): dans quelques 
cités, & Lacédémone par exemple, 
tes femmes n’en étoient pas ex- 
emptées. Ce systéme se composoit 
d’exercices et d'une alimentation 
que combinérent l’empirisme d’a- 
bord, puis unethéorie plus savante: 
il concernoit (comme dit Hippo- 
crate lui-méme, en ne parlant, il 
est vrai, que de la partie alimen- 
taire), il concernoit et les malades 
pour leur rétablissement, et les 
gens bien portans pour la conser- 
vation de leur santé, et les per- 
sonnes livrées aux exercices gym- 
nastiques pour l’accroissement de 
leurs forces. On savoit au juste 
ce qu’i) falloit pour conserver seu- 
lement le corps en bon état on 
pour traiter un malade—pour for- 
mer un militaire ou pour faire un 
athlate—et en particulier, un lut- 
teur, un coureur, un sauteur, un 
pugiliste. Une classe d’hommes, les 


maitres des gymnases, étoient ex- 
clusivement adonnés & la culture de 
cet art, auquel les médecins partici- 
poient dans les limites de leur 
profession; et Hippocrate, qui 
dans les Aphorismes, invoque l'ex- 
emple des athlétes, nous parle 
dans le Traité des Articulations 
des personnes maigres, qui n’ayant 
pas 6té amaigris par un procédd 
régulier de l'art, ont les chairs 
muqueuses. Les anciens médecing 
savoient, comme on le voit, pro- 
eurer ]’amaigrissement conformé- 
ment & l’art, et reconnoftre A ses 
effets un amaigrissement irrégu- 
licr: toutes choses auxquelles nog 
médecins sont étrangers, et dont 
on ne retrouve l’analogue que 
parmi les entraineurs Anglois. 
Au reste cet ensemble de connois- 
sances empiriques et théoriques 
doit &tre mis au rang des pertes 
facheuses qui ont accompagné la 
longue et turbulente transition 
du monde ancien au monde mo- 
derne. Les admirables institutions 
destinéee dans l’antiquité a déve- 
lopper et affermir le corps, ont 
disparu: I"hygiéne publique est 
destituée 4 cet égard de toute di- 
rection scientifique et générale, of 
demeéure abandonnée complétement 
au hasard.” 

Bee also the remarks of Plato 
respecting Herodikus, De Repu- 
blicd, iif. p. 4°96; Aristotel. Poo 
litic, dii, 11, 6. iv. 1, 1. will. 4, 1, 
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the reasons which determined a hve, te to go thither. 
For among the precepts ascribed to him, precise rules as 
to diet and bodily regulation occupy a prominent place. 
The medical or surgical celebrity of Démokédés Sabine 
of the Pythagorean Milo), to whom allusion has been made 
in a former chapter, is contemporaneous with the presence 
of Pythagoras at Kroton; and the medical men of Magna 
Grecia maintained themselves in credit, as rivals of the 
schools of the Asklepiads at Kés and Knidus, throughout 
all the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 

The biographers of Pythagoras tell us that his arrival 
there, his Seach and his conduct, produced Rapia ana 
an effect Nee electric upon the minds of the yonder 
people, with an extensive reform public as well fo yese"" 
as private. Political discontent was repressed, been pro- 
incontinence disappeared, luxury became dis- {re°i??,. 
credited, and the women hastened to exchange tations of 
their golden ornaments for the simplest attire. P7*"*6°T#* 
No less than two thousand persons were converted at his 
first preaching. So effective were his discourses to the 
youth, that the Supreme Council of One Thousand in- 
vited him into their assembly, solicited his advice, and 
even offered to constitute him their Prytanis or president, 
while his wife and daughter were placed at the head of the 
religious processions of females. His influence was not 
confined to Kroton. Other towns in Italy and Sicily— 
Sybaris, Metapontum, Rhégium, Katana, Himera, &c., all 
felt the benefit of his exhortations, which extricated some 
of them even from slavery. Such are the tales of which 
the biographers of Pythagoras are full:2 and we see that 
even the disci les of Aristotle, about the year 300 8.c.— 
Aristoxeunus, Dik sarchun Herakleidés of Pontus, &c.—are 
hardly less charged with them than the Neo-Pythagoreans 
of three or four centuries later. They doubtless heard 
these tales from their contemporary Pythagoreans,' the 


4 Valerius Maxim. iii. 15, xv. 1; 
Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. o. 45; Ti- 
meus, Fragm. 78, ed. Didot, 

* Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. o, 21- 
64; Jamblich, 33-35, 166. 

* The compilations of Porphyry 
and Jamblichus on the life of Py- 
thagoras, copied from a great va- 
riety of authors, will doubtless 


contain some truth amidst their 
confused heap of statements, many 
incredible, and nearly all unau- 
thenticated. But it is very diffi- 
cult to single out what these por- 
tions of truth really are, Even 
Aristoxenus and Diksarchus, the 
best authors from whom these 
biographers quote, lived near two 
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last members of a declining sect, among whom the attributes’ 
of the primitive founder passed for godlike, but who had 
no memorials, no historical judgement, and no means of 
forming a true conception of Kroton as it stood in 530 B.c.! 
To trace these tales to a true foundation is impossible. 
But we may reasonably believe that the success of Pytha- 
goras, as a person favoured by the gods and patentee of 


centuries after the death of Py- 
thagoras, and do not appear to 
have had any early memorials to 
consult, norany better informants 
than the contemporary Pythago- 
reans—the last of an expiring sect, 
and probably among the least emi- 
nent for intellect, since the philo- 
sophers of the Sokratic vein in its 
various branches carriedoff the acute 
andaspiring young men of that time. 

Meiners, in his Geschichte der 
Wissenschaften (vol. i. b. fii. p. 
191 seg.), has given a careful ana- 
lysis of the various authors from 
whom the two biographers bave 
borrowed, and a comparative esti- 
mate of their trustworthiness. It 
fs an excellent piece of historical 
criticism, though the author exag- 
gerates both the merits and the 
influence of the first Pythagore- 
ans: Kiessling in the notes to his 
edition of Jamblichus has given 
some extracts from it, but by no 
means enough to dispense with 
the pérusal of the original. I 
think Meiners allows too much 
credit, on the whole, to Aristo- 
xenus (see p. 214) and makes too 
little deduction for the various 
stories difficult to be believed, of 
which Aristoxenus is given as the 
source: of course the latter could 
not furnish better matter than he 
heard from his own witnessess. 
Where the judgement of Moiners 
is more severe, it is also better 
borne out, especially respecting 
Porphyry himself, and his scholar 
Jamblichus. These later Pytha- 
gorean philosophers seem to havo 
aot up as a formal canon of cre- 


dibility, that which many reli- 
gious men of antiquity acted upon 
from a mere unconscious senti- 
ment and fearof giving offence to 
the gods—That it was not right 
to disbelieve any story recounted 
respecting the gods, and wherein 
the divine agency was introduced: 
no oné could tell but what it might 
be true: to deny its truth was to set 
bounds to the divine omnipotence, 
Accordingly they made nodifficulty 
in believing what was recounted 
about Aristwus, Abaris, and other 
eminent subjects of mythes (Jam- 
blichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 138-148)—xai 
toute ye navtec oi Mubayoperor Spur 
Eyougt nroteuttxWe, olov mept Apt- 
oration xai ABapiduc ta pufo)oyoupeva 
xai Soa Ghd toradta Aéyerar . 
twy torvodtwy be twy Soxovvtwy frU- 
QixWy aropvypovevousty, We obdéy 
a@nxcatouvtec tt &v ete 26 
Qsiov avayrytat Also not less 
formally laid down inJamblichus, 
Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, as 
the fourth Symbolum, p. 324, ed. 
Kiessling. Ilept Gewy prdtv Gaupa- 
otoy antotet, pyde rip Uelwy doypde 
twv. Reasoning from their prin- 
ciples, this was a consistent co- 
rollary to lay down; but it helps 
us to estimate their value as se- 
lectors and discriminators of ac- 
counts respecting Pythagoras. The 
extravagant compliments paid by 
the Emperor Julian in his letters 
to Jamblichus will not suffice to 
establish the authority of the lat- 
ter as a critic and witness: see 
the Epistolw 34, 40, 41, in Heyler’s 
edit. of Julian’s letters. 

! Aulus GelL N.A. iv, 11. Apol- 
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divine secrets, was very great—that he procured to him- 
self both the reverence of the multitude, and the peculiar 
attachment and obedience of many devoted adherents, 
chiefly belonging to the wealthy and powerful classes— 
that a select body of these adherents, three hundred in 
number, bound themselves by a sort of vow both to Pytha- 
goras and to each other, adopting a peculiar diet, ritual, 
and observances, as a token of union—though without any- 
thing like community of property, which some have as- 
cribed to them. Such a band of men, standing 

high in the city for wealth and station, and 
bound together by this intimate tie, came by 
almost unconscious tendency to mingle political 
ambition with religious and scientific pursuits. 
Political clubs with sworn members, under one 
form or another, were a constant phenomenon 
in the Grecian cities.1 Now the Pythagorean 
order at its first formation was the most efficient of all 
clubs; since it presented an intimacy of attachment among 
its members, as well as a feeling of haughty exclusiveness 
against the public without, such as no other fraternity 
could parallel:?, The devoted attachment of Pythagoreans 
towards each other is not less emphatically set forth than 
their contempt for every one else: in fact these two at- 
tributes of the order seem the best ascertained as well as 
the most permanent of all. Moreover, we may be sure 


He forms a 
powerful 
club or so0- 
ciety, con- 
sisting of 
three hun- 
dred men 
taken from 
the wealthy 
clagses at 
Kroton. 


sacramento quodam nexi, separa- 
tam a ceteris civibus vitam exer- 
cerent, quasi catum clandestine 


lon. (ap. Jamblich. c. 262) alludes 
to tk brourpata twy Keotw- 
viztwy: what the date of these 


may be, we do not know, but 
there is no reason to believe them 
anterior to Aristoxenus. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 54. tag Evvwyo- 
lag, alzep étbyyavoyv rpotepoy ovsat 
ty ty moder exit dlxarce xai AP /Big, 
Onaoag éxedQwy, &ec. 

On this important passage in 
which Thucydidés notes the poli- 
tical clubs of Athens as sworn 
societies, numerous, notorious, 
and efficient—I shall speak farthor 

_ ina future stage of the history. 
Dr, Arnold has a good note on the 
passage. 

3 Justin, xx. 4. “Sed trecenti 
ex juvenibus cum sodalitii juris 


conjurationis haberent, civitatem 
in se converterunt.” 

Compare Diogen. Laért. viii. 3; 
Apollonius ap. Jamblich. c. 254; 
Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 33. 

Tho story of the devoted attach- 
ments of the two Pythagoreans 
Damon and Phintias appears to be 
very well attested: Aristoxenus 
heard it from the lips of the 
younger Dionysius the despot, 
whose sentence had elicited such 
manifestation of friendship (Por- 
phyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 59-62; Cicero, 
De Officiis, iii. 10; and Davis ad 
Cicero. Tusc, Disp. v. 22). 
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that the peculiar observances of the order passed for ex- 
emplary virtues in the eyes of its members, and exalted 
ambition into a duty, by making them sincerely believe 
that they were the only persons fit to govern. It is no 
matter of surprise, then, to learn that the Pythagoreans 
gradually drew to themselves great ascendency in the 
government of Kroton. And as similar clubs, not less 
influential, were formed at Metapontum and other places, 
so the Pythagorean order spread its net and dictated the 
course of affairs over a large portion of Magna Gretia. 
Such ascendency of the Pythagoreans must have procured 
for the master himself some real, and still more supposed, 
influence over the march of government at Kroton and 
elsewhere, of a nature not then possessed by any of his con- 
.temporaries throughout Greece.! Yet his influence was 
probably exercised in the background, through the medium 
of the brotherhood who reverenced him: for it is hardly 
conformable to Greek manners that a stranger of his char- 
acter should guide personally and avowedly the political 
affairs of any Grecian city. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came original- 
ly to Kroton with the express design of creating for him- 
Politicar Se1f an ascendent political position—still less 
influence that he came for the purpose of realizing a great 
ee aoe preconceived political idea, and transforming 
an indirect Kroton into a model-city of pure Dorism, as has 
result of . been supposed by some eminent modern authors. 
tution of | Such schemes might indeed be ascribed to him 
the order. by Pythagoreans of the Platonic age, when large 
ideas of political amelioration were rife in the minds of 
speculative men—by men disposed to forego the author- 
ship of their own opinions, and preferring to accredit them 
as traditions handed down from a founder who had left no 
memorials. But it requires better evidence than theirs 
to make us believe that any real Greek born in 580 3. 0. 
actually conceived such plans. We cannot construe the 
scheme of Pythagoras as going farther than the formation 
of a private, select, order of brethren, embracing his reli- 
gious fancies, ethical tone, and germs of scientific idea— 


! Plutarch, Philosophand. cum <uc0v avandysy xadhoxgyablac, mod~ 
Principib. c.f. p. 777. &y 8 Gpyove ore ar dvig Wodrnosy, we MMulcyd- 
tog Gvbpb¢ xual nodkitsxod xal mpax- pz twig npwtsvoucs tuwy Itadvutdy 
1x60 uaddpyrar (6 Mrddcopac) xal svyyEvopsvos. 
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and manifesting adhesion by those observances which 
Herodotus and Plato call the Pythagorean orgies and mode 
of life. And his private order became politically power- 
ful, because he was skilful or fortunate enough to 
enlist a sufficient number of wealthy Krotoniates, 
possessing individual influence which they strengthened 
immensely by thus regimenting themselves in intimate 
union. The Pythagorean orgies or religious ceremonies 
were not inconsistent with public activity, bodily as 
well as mental. Probably the rich men of the order 
may have been rendered even more active, by 
being fortified against the temptations of a life of in- 
dulgence. The character of the order as it first stood, 
different from that to which it was afterwards reduced, was 
indeed religious and exclusive, but also active and domi- 
neering; not despising any of those bodily accomplishments 
which increased the efficiency of the Grecian citizen, and 
which so particularly harmonised with the pre-existing 


tendencies of Kroton.! 


1TI transcribe here the summary 
given by Krische, at the close of 
his Dissertation on the Pythago- 
rean order, p.101. “Societatis sco- 
pus fuit mere politicus, ut lapsam 
optimatiaum potestatem non modo 
in pristinum restitueret, sed firma- 
tet amplificaretque: cum summo 
hoc stopo duo conjuncti fuerunt; 
moralis alter, alter ad literas spec- 
tans. Discipulos suos bonos pro- 
bosque homines reddere vé@luit 
Pythagoras, et ut civitatem mode- 
rantes potestate suAé non abuteren- 
tur ad plebem opprimendam; et ut 
plebs, intelligens suis commodis 
consuli, conditione suA contenta 
esset. Quoniam vero bonum sga- 
piensque moderamen nisi a pru- 
dente literisque exculto viro ex- 
epectari (non) licet, philosophia 
studium nocessarium duxit Samius 
jis, qui ad civitatis clavum tenen- 
dum se accingerent.” 

This is the general view (coin- 
ciding substantially with that of 
O. Miiller—Dorians, iii. 9, 16) given 
by an author who has gone through 


Niebuhr and O. Miller have even 


the evidences with care and learne 
ing. It differs on some important 
points from the idea which I con. 
ceive of the primitive master and 
his contemporary brethren. It 
leaves outthe religious ascendency, 
which I imagine to have stood first 
among the means as well as among 
the premeditated purposes of Py- 
thagoras, while it sets forth a re- 
formatory political scheme as 
directly contemplated by him, of 
which there is no proof. Though 
the political ascendency of the 
early Pythagoreans is the most 
prominent feature in their early 
history, it is not to be considered 
as the manifestation of any pecue 
liar or settled political idea—it is 
rather a result of their position 
and means of union. Ritter ob- 
serves (in my opinion more justly), 
“We must not believe that the 
mysteries ofthe Pythagoren order 
were of a simply political charac- 
ter: the most probable accounts 
warrant us in considering that its 
central point was a mystic religious 
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supposed that the select Three Hundred Pythagoreans 
constituted a sort of smaller senate at that city'—an 
hypothesis no way probable; we may rather conceive them 
as a powerful private club, exercising ascendency in the 
interior of the senate, and governing through the medium 
of the constituted authorities. Nor can we receive with- 
out great allowance the assertion of Varro,? who, assimil- 
ating Pythagoras to Plato, tells us that he confined his 
instructions on matters of government to chosen disciples, 
who had gone through a complete training, and had 
reached the perfection of wisdom and virtue. It seems 
more probable that the political Pythagoreans were those 
who were most qualified for action, a least for specula- 
tion; and that the general of the order possessed that skill 
in turning to account the aptitudes of individuals, which 
two centuries ago was 80 conspicuous in the Jesuits; to 
whom, in various ways, the Pythagoreans bear considerable 
resemblance. All that we can be said to know about their 
political principles is, that they were exclusive and aristo- 
cratical, adverse to the control and interference of the 
people; a circumstance no way disadvantageous to them, 
since they coincided in this respect with the existing 


teaching” (Geschicht. der Philoso- died with it. The Pythagorear. 


phie, b. iv. ch. i, vol. i. p. 365-368) : 
compare Hoeck, Kreta, vol, iii. p. 
223. 

Krische (p. 32) as well as Boeckh 
(Philolaus, p. 39-42) and O. Miiller 
assimilate the Pythagorean life to 
the Dorian or Spartan habits, and 
call the Pythagorean philosophy 
the expression of Grecian Dorism, 
as opposed to the Ionians and the 
Ionic philosophy. I confess that 
I perceive no analogy between the 
two, either in action or specula- 
tion, The Spartans stand complete- 
ly distinct from other Dorians; 
and even the Spartan habits of life, 
though they present some points 
of resemblance with the bodily 
training of the Pythagoreans, ex- 
hibit still more important points 
of difference, in respect to religious 
peculiarity and mysticism, as well 
as to the scientific element embo- 


philosophy, and the Eleatic philo- 
sophy, were both equally opposed 
to the Ionic; yet neither of them 
is in any way connected with Do- 
rian tendencies, Neither Elea nor 
Kroton were Doric cities; moreover 
Xemophanés as well as Pythagoras 
were both lonians. 

The genera) assertions respecting 
Ionic mobility and inconstancy, 
contrasted with Doric constancy 
and steadiness, will not be found 
borne out by a study of facts. The 
Dorism of Pythagoras appears to 
me a complete fancy. O. Miiller 
even turns Kroton into a Dorian 
city, contrary to all evidence. 

‘Niebuhr, Rémisch. Gesch. {. p. 
165, 2nd edit.; O. Miller, Hist. of 
Doriaus, iif. 9, 16: Krische is op- 
posed to this idea, sect. v. p. 84. 

2 Varro ap. Augustin. de Ordine, 
ii, $0; Krische, p. 77. 
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government of the city—had not their own conduct 
brought additional odium on the old aristocracy, and 
raised up an aggravated democratical opposition carried 
to the most deplorable lengths of violence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal as it 
is, respecting this memorable club is derived from its 
warm admirers. Yet even their statements are enough to 
explain how it came to provoke deadly and extensive en- 
mity. A stranger coming to teach new religious dogmas 
and observances, with a tincture of science and Causes 
some new ethical ideas and phrases, though he Which led 
would obtain some zealous votaries, would also subversion 
bring upon himself a certain measure of anti- ae 
pathy. Extreme strictness of observances, com- order. 
bined with the art of touching skilfully the springs of 
religious terror in others, would indeed do much both to 
fortify and to exalt him. But when it was discovered that 
science, philosophy, and even the mystic revelations of 
religion, whatever they were, remained confined to the 
private talk and practice of the disciples, and were thus 
thrown into the background, while all that was seen and 
felt without was the political predominance of an ambitious 
fraternity—we need not wonder that Pythagorism in all 
its parts became odious to a large portion of the commu- 
nity. Moreover we find the order represented not merely 
as constituting a devoted and exclusive political party, but 
also as manifesting an ostentatious self-conceit throughout 
their personal demeanour !—refusing the hand of fellowship 
to all except the brethren, and disgusting especially their 
own familiar friends and kinsmen. So far as we know 


1 Apollonius ap. Jamblichum, V. rendered probable by Meiners 


P. o& 254, 255, 256, 257. nyepovec O28 
Syivovto tHe Siapopas ot taig cuyye- 
vtiare xai taig olxerdtynory ayyzv- 
cata xabsotyxotes tv [udayopsiwy. 
Aizvoy 8 qv, Sts ta pév nodda ad- 
TOUS EADTEL TY NpAtTousvwWy, &o.: 
compare also the lines deacriptive 
of Pythagoras, c. 259. Tove pév 
ttaipouc nysv taoug paxdpsom Geoiat. 
Tobe & addouc Hysit’ ob’ ty Adz, 
ode &v aprOpuyp. 

That this Apollonius, cited both 
by Jamblichus and by Porphyry, 
és Apollonius of Tyana, has been 


(Geschich. der Wissenschaft. v.i. p. 
239-245): compare Welcker, Prole- 
gomena ad Theognid. p. xlv. xlvi. 
When we read the life of Apol- 
lonius by Philostratus, we see that 
the former was himself extreme- 
ly communicative: he might he 
the rather disposed therefore of 
think that the seclusion and ree 
serve of Pythagoras was a defect, 
and to ascribe to it much of the 
mischief which afterwards overtook 
the order. 
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Grecian philosophy, this is the only instance in which it 
was distinctly abused for political and party objects. The 
early days of the Pythagorean order stand distinguished 
for such perversion, which fortunately for the progress of 
hilosophy, never pe itself afterwards in Greece. ! 
ven at Athens, however, we shall hereafter see that 
Sokratés, though standing really aloof from all party 
intrigue, incurred much of his unpopularity from supposed 
political conjunction with Kritias and Alkibiadés,2 to 
which indeed the orator schinés distinctly ascribes his 
condemnation, speaking about sixty years after the event. 
Had Sokratés been known as the founder of a band hold- 
ing together intimately for ambitious purposes, the result 
would have been eminently pernicious to philosophy, and 
probably much sooner pernicious to himself. 
_ It was this cause which brought about the complete 
and violent destruction of the Pe csoreak order. Their 
ascendency had provoked such wide-spread discontent, 
that their enemies became emboldened to employ extreme 
force against them. Kylon and Ninon—the former of 
whom is said to have sought admittance into the order, but 
to have been rejected on account of his bad character— 
took the lead in pronounced opposition to the Pythagore- 
ans; whose unpopularity extended itself farther to the 
Senate of One Thousand, through the medium of which 
their ascendency had been exercised. Propositions were 
made for rendering the government more democratical, 
and for constituting a new senate, taken by lot from all the 
people, before which the magistrates should go through 
their trial of accountability after office: an opportunity 
being chosen in which the Senate of One Thousand had 
given signal offence by refusing to divide wigey the people 


Violences the recently conquered territory of Sybaris.’ In 


rick ae spite of the opposition of the Pythagoreans, this 
ite sub: change of ee adarwen was carried through. 
version. Ninon and Kylon, their principal enemies, made 


1 Schleiermacher observes that 
“Philosophy among the Pythago- 
reans was connected with political 
objects, and their school with a 
practical brotherly partnership, 
such as was never on any other 
occasion seen in Greece” (Intro- 
duction to his [ranslation of Plato, 
p. 12). See also Theopompus, Fr. 


68, ed. Didot, apud Atheneum, v. | 
p- 213, and Euripidés, Medda, 204, 

* Xenophon, Memorab. i. 3, 12; 
ZEschines, cont. Timarch. o. $4, 
Gpeic, @ 'ASnvaior, Lwxpden tov co- 
griothy arextelvace, te Kpitlav épavy, 
menatdeuzme, Eva tay tprdxoves. 

* This is stated in Jambliohus, 
©. 255; yot it is difficult to believe; 
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use of it to exasperate the people still farther against the 
order, until they provoked actual popular violence against 
it. The Pythagoreans were attacked when assembled in 
their meeting-house near the temple of Apollo, or, as some 
said, in the house of Milo. The building was set on fire, 
and many of the members perished; none but the younger 
and more vigorous escaping. Similar disturbances, and the 
like violent suppression of the order, with destruction of 
several among the leading citizens, are said to have taken 
place in other cities of Magna Grecia—Tarentum, Meta- 
pontum, Kaulonia. And we are told that these cities re- 
mained for some time in a state of great disquietude and 
commotion, from which they were only rescued by the 
friendly mediation of the Peloponnesian Acheans, the 
original founders of Sybaris and Kroton—assisted indeed 
by mediators from other parts of Greece. The cities were 
at length pacified, and induced to adopt an amicable con- 
gress, with common religious festivals, at a temple founded 
expressly for the purpose and dedicated to Zeus Homarius.? 
Thus perished the original Pythagorean order. Respect- 
ing Pythagoras himself, there were conflicting accounts; 
some representing that he was burnt in the temple with 
his disciples; others, that he had died a short time pre- 
viously; others again affirmed, that he was alive at the time, 
but absent, and that he died not long afterwards in exile, 


for if the fact had been so, the 
destruction of the Pythagoreans 
would naturally have produced an 
allotment and permanent occupa- 
tion of the Sybaritan territory— 
which certainly did not take place, 
since Sybaris remained without 
resident possessors until the foun- 
dation of Thurii. 

1 Jamblichus, c, 955-259; Por- 
phyry, 6. 64-57; Diogen, Laért. viii. 
89; Diodor. x. Fragm. vol. iv. p. 
56, Wees. 

* Polyb. fi. 89; Plutarch, De 
Genio Bocratis, o. 18. p. 583; Aris- 
toxenus, ap. Jamblich. o. 250. That 
the enemies of the order attacked 
it by setting fire to the house in 
whioh the members were assem- 
bled, is the circumstance in which 
al) accounts agree, On atl other 


points there is great discrepancy, 
especially respecting the names 
and date of the Pythagoreans who 
escaped: Boeckh (Philolaus, p. 9 
seg.) and Brandis (Handbuch der 
Gesch.d. Philos. ch. Ixxiii. p. 432) 
try to reconcile these discrepan- 
cies. 

Aristophanés introduces Strep- 
siadés, at the close of the Nubes, 
as setting fire to the meeting-house 
(ppovtiot7ptov) of Sokratés and his 
disciple: possibly the Pythagorean 
conflagration may have suggested 
this. 

3 “Pythagoras Samius suspicione 
dominatOs iniust& vivus in fano 
concrematus est” (Arnobius adv, 
Gentes, lib. i. p. 28, ed. Elmen- 
horst). 
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after forty days of voluntary abstinence from food. His 


tomb was still shown at Metapontum in the days of Cicero. 


The Py- As an active brotherhood, the Pythagoreans 
thagorean never revived; but the dispersed members came 


reduced to together as a sect, for common religious obser- 


a ago. © Wances and common pursuit of science. They 
sophical | Were re-admitted, after some interval, into the 
Sn a On cities of Magna Grecia,? from which they had 
gavey tt been originally expelled, but to which the sect 
continues. 


is always considered as particularly belonging— 
though individual members of it are found besides at 
Thebes and in other cities of Greece. Indeed some of these 
later Pythagoreans sometimes even acquired great political 
influence, as we see in the case of the Tarentine Archytas, 
the contemporary of Plato. 

It has already been stated that the period when 
Pythagoras arrived at Kroton may be fixed somewhere 
between 8. c. 540-530. His arrival is said to have occurred 
at a time of great depression in the minds of the Kroto- 
niates. They had recently been defeated by the united 
Lokrians and Rhegians, vastly inferior to themselves in 
number, at the river Sagra; which humiliation is said to 
have rendered them docile to the training of the Samian 


t Cicero, De Finib. v. 2 (who 
seems to have copied from Dike- 
archus; see Fuhr. ad Dikezarchi 
Fragment. p. 56); Justin, xx. 4; 
Diogen. Laért. viii. 40; Jamblichus, 
V. P. co. 249. 

QO. Miller says (Dorians, iii. 9, 
16), that “the influence of the Py- 
thagorean league upon the admi- 
nistration of the Italian states was 
of the most beneficial kind, which 
continued for many generations 
after the dissolution of the league 
iteelf.” 

The first of these two assertions 
cannot be made out, and depends 
only on the statements of later 
encomiasts, who even supply ma- 
terials to contradict their own 
general view. The judgement of 
Welcker respecting the influence 
of the Pythagoreans, much less 
avourable, is at the same time 


more probable (Prefat. ad Theoge 
nid. p.xlv.). 

The second of the two agser- 
tions appears to me quite incor- 
rect; the influence of the Pytha- 
gorean order on the government 
of Magna Grecia ceased alto. 
gether, as far as we are able to 
judge. An individual Pythagorean 
like Archytas might obtain infin. 
ence, but this is not the influence 
of the order. Nor ought O. Miillcr 
to talk about the Italian Greeks 
giving up the Dorio customs and 
adopting an Achzan government, 
There is uothing to prove that 
Kroton ever had Doric customs, 

® Aristotol., de Caslo, fi. 18. of 
nepl thy ‘Itadicy, xadobusver 8 [Tue 
Oxyopsins. “Italici philosophiquone 
dam nominati" (Cicero, De Seneo- 
tute, c. 21). 
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missionary.{ As the birth of the Pythagorean order is 
thus comnected with the defeat of the Krotoniates at the 
Sagra, so its extinction is also connected with their victory 
over the Sybarites at the river Traeis or Trionto, about 


twenty years afterwards. 


Of the history of these two great Achzean cities we 
unfortunately know very little. Though both were power- 


ful, yet down to the period of 510 3.c., Sybaris seems to 


have been decidedly the - aide 


as of its much-denounce 


Of its dominion as well 


luxury I have spoken in a former 


chapter.2 It was at that time that the war 
broke out between them, which ended in the tween By- 
destruction of Sybaris. It is certain that the >sris and 


Sybaritans were aggressors in the war; bat by 
en Pegs in their own town, or 

received, we make out very 
There had been a political revolution at 


what causes it had 
what provocation they 
indistinctly. 


War be- 


Kroton. 


Sybaris (we are told) not long before, in which a popular 
leader named Télys had headed a rising against the oli- 
archical government, and induced the people to banish five 
undred of the leading rich men, as well as to confiscate their 
Si ga He had acquired the sovereignty and become 


espot of Sybaris.; It ap 
Sybaris, was much abhorr 
Philippus, a man of 


rs too, that he, or his rule at 
at Kroton; since the Krotoniate 
plendid muscular form and an 


Olympic victor, was exiled for having engaged himself to 


* Heyne places the date of the 
battle of Bagra aboat 560 B.c.; but 
this is wery uncertain. See his 
Opuscula, vol. ii. Prolus. ii. p. 58, 
and Prolus. x. p. 184. See also 
Justin, xx. 8, and Strabo, vi. p. 
261-268. I will be seen that the 
latter conceives the battles of the 
Sagra as having happened after 
the destruction of Sybaris by the 
Krotoniates; for he states twice, 
that the Krotoniates lost so many 
vitisens at the Sagra, that the 
city did net long ourvive so ter 
rible a blow: he cannot therefore 
have supposed that the complete 
triumph of the Krotoniates over 
the great Sybaris was gained after- 
ward. 

® See above chap. xxii. 

VOL. IV. 


* Diodor. xii. 9. Herodotus calls 
Télys in one place Bas:)\7X4, in an- 
other tupawov of Sybaris (v. 44): 
this is not at variance with the 
story of Diodorus. 

The story given by Athenmus, 
out of Herakleidés Ponticus, re- 
specting the sebversion of the do- 
minion of Tatya, cannot be recon- 
oiled either with Herodotus or 
Diodorus (Athenzus, xii. p. 539). 
Dr. Thirlwall supposes the depo- 
sition of Talys to have occurred 
between the defeat at the Traeis 
and the capture of Bybaris; but 
this is inconsistent with the state- 
ment of Herakleidés, and not 


@ounteranced by any other évi- 
‘dence. 


Zz 
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marry the daughter of Télys.t According to the narrative 
iven by the later Pythagoreans, those exiles, whom Télys 
ad driven from Sybaris, took refuge at Kroton, casting 
themselves as suppliants on the altars for protection: it. 
may well be, indeed, that they were in part Pythago- 
reans of Sybaris. A body of powerful exiles, harboured 
in a town so close at hand, inspired alarm, and Télys 
demanded that they should be delivered up, threatening 
war in case of refusal. This demand excited conster- 
nation at Kroton, since the military strength of Sybaris 
was decidedly superior. The surrender of the exiles 
was much debated, and almost decreed, by the Kroto- 
niates, until at length the persuasion of Pythagoras him- 
self is said to have determined them to risk any hazard 
sooner than incur the dishonour of betraying suppliants. 
On the demand of the Sybarites being refused, Télys 
marched against Kroton at the head of a force which 1s 
reckoned at 300,000 men.2 He marched, too, in defiance 
of the strongest religious warnings against the enterprise; 
for the sacrifices, offered on his behalf by the lamid 
prophet Kallias of Elis, were so decisively unfavourable, 
that the prophet himself fled in terror to Kroton.3 Near 
the river Traeis or Trionto, Télys was met by the forces 
of Kroton, consisting (we are informed) of 100,000 men, 
and commanded by the great athlete and Pythagorean 
Milo; who was clothed (we are told) in the costume and 
armed with the club of Heraklés. They were farther rein- 
forced by a valuable ally, the Spartan Dorieus (younger 
brother of king Kleomenés), then coasting along the Gulf 
of Tarentum with a body of colonists, intending to found 
a settlement in Sicily. A bloody battle was 
the By- fought, in which the Sybarites were totally 
barites, and worsted, with prodigious slaughter; while the 
of their victors, fiercely provoked and giving no quarter, 
city, pertly followed up the pursuit so warmly that they 
aid ofthe took the city, dispersed its mbabitants, and 
Spartan crushed its whole power‘ in the short space of 
orsans. seventy days. The Sybarites fled in great part 
to Laos and Skidros,5 their settlements planted on the 
t Herodot, v.47, « Diodor. xif. 9, 10; Strabo, vi 
_ * Diodory. xif. 9; Strabo, wi. p. p. 263, _ 
$68; Jamblichus, Vit. Pytbag. o. ® Horodot, vi, 21; Strabo, vi p. 
260; Bkymn. Ohi. v. 840, 253, a . : 
* Herodot. v. ¢4 
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Mediterranean coast, across the Calabrian peninsula, So 
eager were the Krotoniates to render the site of Sybaris 
antenable, that they turned the course of the river Krathis 
so as to overwhelm and destroy it: the dry bed in which 
the river had originally flowed was still vaible in the time 
of Herodotus,! who was among the settlers in the town of 
Thurii afterwards founded nearly adjoining. It appears 
however that the Krotoniates for a long time kept the 
site of Sybaris deserted, refusing even to allot the territory 
among the body of their own citizens: from which circum- 
stances (as has been before noticed) the commotion against 
the Pythagorean order is said to have arisen. They may 
perhaps have been afraid of the name and recollections 
of the city. No large or permanent establishment was 
ever formed there until Thurii was established by Athens 
about sixty-five years afterwards. Nevertheless the name 
of the Sybarites did not perish: they maintained them- 
selves at Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere—and afterwards 
formed the privileged Old-citizens among the colonists of 
Thurii; but misbehaved themselves in that capacity, and 
were mostly either slain or expelled. Even after that, 
however, the name of Sybaris still remained on a reduced 
scale in some portion of the territory: Herodotus recounts 
.what he was told by the Sybarites, and we find subsequent 
indications of them even as late as Theokritus. 


1 Herodot. v. 45; Diodor. xii. 9, 


vero tempore exsiccatus est: quod 
10; Strabo, vi. p. 263. Strabo 


adhuc in multis Italie inferioris 


mentions expressly the turning of 
the river for the purpose of over- 
whelming the city —é)dovts¢ yap thy 
TOW Exnyayov Toy notTzpOov xal xa- 
téxdusay, It is to this change in 
the channel of the river that I 
refer the expression in Herodotus 
—tépeveg te xal wnov tovtz napa 
cov Enpoyv Koadiy. It was natural 
that the old deserted bed of the 
river should be called “the dry 
‘Krathia": whereas, if we suppose 
that there was only one channel, 
the expression has no appropriate 
meaning. ForI do not think that 
any one can be well eatisfied 
with the explanation of Bahr— 
“Vooatur Crathis hoc loco Enpoc 
siccue, ut qui hieme fluit, wstatis 


fiuviis observant.” I doubt whe- 
ther this be true, as a matter of 
fact, respecting the river Kratl.is 
(see my preceding volume, ch. 
xxii.); but even if the fact were 
true, the epithet in Bahr’s sense 
has no especial significance for 
the purpose contemplated by He- 
rodotus, who merely wishes to 
describe the site of the temple 
erected by Dorieus. “Near the 
Krathis,” or “near the dry Kra- 
this,” would be equivalent ex- 
pressions, if we adopted Bahr’s 
construction; whereas to say “near 
the deserted channel of the Kra- 
this,” would be a good local de- 
signation. . 


o D 
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The conquest and destruction of the original Sybaris 
Sensation “~Perhaps in 510 3.0. the greatest of all Gre« 
excited cian. cities—appears to have excited a strong 
valence © ®Ympathy in the Hellenic world. In Milétus 
world by especially, with which it had maintained intimate 
the destrao- wiuon, the grief was so vehement, that all the 
fiybaris. Milesians shaved their heads in token of mourn- 
Gradual , aing.' The event, happening just at the time 
the Greek Of the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, must 
poy have made a sensible revolution in the relations 

%* of the Greek cities on the Italian coast with the 
rustic population of the interior. ‘Tbe Krotoniates might 
destroy Sybaris and disperse its inhabitants, but they 
could not succeed to its wide dominion over dependent 
territory: and the extinction of this great ageregate 

ower, stretching across the peninsula trom sea to sea, 
essened the means of resistance against the Oscan 
movements from the inland. From this fime forward, the 
cities of Magna Grecia, as well as those of Lonia, tend to 
decline in consequence; while Athens, on the other hand, 
becomes both more conspicuous and more powerful. At 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxés thirty years after this 
conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and Athens send to ask for aid 
both from Sicily and Korkyra, but not from Magna Grecia. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not possess full- 
er information respecting such important changes among 
the Greco-Italian cities. Yet we may remark that even 
Herodotus—himeelf a citizen of Thurii and dwelling on 
the spot not more than eighty yearsofterthecapture of 
Sybaris—evidently found no written memorials to consult; 
and could obtain from verbal conversation nothing better 
than statements both meagre and contradictory. The 
material circumstance, for example, of the aid rendered by 
the Spartan Dorieus and his colonists, though positively 
asserted by the Sybarites, was as positively denied by the 
Krotoniates, who alleged that they had accomplished the 
Contradic- conquest by themselves and with their own un- 
tory state’ aided forces. There can be little hesitation in 
argoments crediting the affirmative assertion of the Syba- 
respecting rites, who showed to Herodotus a temple and 
the pre- ae : A 
sence of precinct erected by the Spartan prince in tes- 
Doriews. — timony of his share in the victory, on the banks 


§ Herodot, vi, 21, 
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‘of the dry deserted channel out of which the Krathis had 
been turned, and in honour of the Krathian Athéng,1 This 
of itself forms a proof, coupled with the positive assertion 
of the Sybarites, sufficient for the case; but they produced 
another indirect argument to confirm it, which. deserves 
notice. Dorieus had attacked Sybaris while he was pass- 
ing along the coast of Italy to go and found a colony in 
Sicily, under the express mandate and encouragement 
of the oracle. After tarrying awhile at Sybaris, hé pur- 
sued his journey to the south-western portion of Bisily, 
where he and nearly all his companions perished in a 
battle with the Carthaginians and Egesteans—though the 
oracle had promised him that he should acquire and oc- 
cupy permanently the neighbouring territory near Mount 
Eryx. Now the Sybarites deduced from this fatal disaster 
of Dorieus and his expedition, combined with the favour- 
able promise of the oracle beforehand, a confident proof of 
the correctness of their own statement that he had fought 
at Sybaris. For if he had gone straight to the territory 
marked out by the oracle (they argued), without turning 
aside for any other object, the prophecy en which his 
hopes were founded would have been unquestionably real- 
ed. and he would have succeeded. But the ruinous dis- 
Spponioent which actually overtook him was at once ex- 
plained, and the truth of prophecy vindicated, when it was 
recollected that he had turned aside to help the Krotoniates 
against Sybaris, and thus set at nought the conditions pre- 
scribed to him. Upon this argument (Herodotus tells us) 
the Sybarites of his day especially insisted.2 And while 
we note their pious and literal faith in the communications 
of an inspired prophet, wa must at the same time observe 
how perfectly that faith supplied the place of historical 
premises—how scanty their stock was of such legitimate 
evidence—and how little they had yet learnt to appreciate 
its value. 

It is to be remarked that Herodotus, in his brief 
mention of the fatal war between Sybaris and Kroton, 
does not make the least allusion to Pythagoras or his 


' Herodot. v. 46, pbdpy. Et yap by ph rapdnpnte py- 

® Herodot. v. 45. Todto St, abro® div, ex’ p B88 iotdhy trols, ethe &v 
Awprtog tov Odvatoy paptopioy pd- thy "Epuxivny yopyy xai édebv xd- 
yrovoy mowedvta (ZuBapitar), Str teays, od8' Gv adtdc ts xal H ctparly 
mapa th utpavtevpéva nord dre- drspiapy. 
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brotherhood. The Jeast which we can infer from such 


Herodotus Silence is, that the part which they played in 
doer not = reference to the war, dnd their general ascend- 
mention ° ° ° . 

the Py- ency in Magna Grecia, was in reality less con- 


thagoreans, spicuous and overruling than the Pythagorean 
when he 


alludes to historians set forth. Even making such allow- 
ee ance, however, the absence of all allusion in 


Sybaris and Herodotus, to the commotions which accome- 
Kroton. panied the subversion of the Pythagoreans, is 
a circumstance not easily explicable. Nor can I pass 
over a perplexing statement in Polybius, which seems to 
show that he too must have conceived the history of Sy- 
baris in a way different from that in which it is commonly 
represented. He tells us, that after much suffering in 
Magna Grecia from the troubles which followed the ex- 
pulsion of the Pythagoreans, the cities were induced by 
Achean mediation to come to an accommodation and even 
to establish something like a permanent league with a com- 
mon temple and sacrifices. Now the three cities which he 
specifies as having been the first to do this, are, Kroton, 
Sybaris, and Kaulonia.! But according to the sequence of 
events and the fatal war (just described) between Kroton 
and Sybaris, the latter city must have been at that time in 
ruins; little, if at all, inhabited. I cannot but infer from 
this statement of Polybius, that he followed different 
authorities ind a the early history of Magna Grecia 
in the beginning of the fifth century n.c. 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us little 


Pee more than a few isolated facts and names. With 
harondas, 


lawgiver’ regard to their legislators, Zaleukus and Charon- 
a ens das, nothing is made out except their existence 
Zanklé, _—and even that fact some ancient critics con- 
Rhégium, tested. Of Zaleukus, whom chronologists place 


in 664 3.c., I have already spoken; the date of 
Charondas cannot be assigned, but we may perhaps.presume 


* Polyb. ii. 89. Heyne thinks 
that the agreement here montioned 
by Polybius tock place Olymp. 
80. 8; or indeed after the re-popu- 
lation of the Bybaritan territory 
by the foundation of Thurlf (Opus- 
cula, vol. ii, Prolus. x. p. 18%). 
But there seems greut difficulty in 


imagining that the state of violent 
commotion—which (acoording to 
Polybius) was only appeased by 
this agreement—oan possibly havo 
lasted so long as half a century ; 
the received date of the overthrow 
of the Pythagoreans being sbout 
604 B.C, | 
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that it was at some time between 600-500 u.c. He was a 
citizen of middling station, born in the Chalkidic colony 
of Katana in Sicily,! and he framed laws not only for his 
own city, but for the other Chalkidic cities in Sicily and 
Ttaly= Vooutint Naxos, Zanklé, and Rhégium. The laws 
and the solemn preamble ascribed to him by Diodorus and 
Stobsus, belong to a later day,? and we are obliged to 
content ourselves with collecting the brief hints of Aristotle, 
who tells us that the laws of Charondas descended to great 
minuteness of distinction and specification, especially in 
graduating the fine for offences according to. the property 
of the guilty person fined3—but that there was nothing in 
his laws strictly original and peculiar, except that he was 
the first to introduce the solemn indictment against per- 


jured witnesses before justice. The 
Grecian ideas, was looked upon as 
crime half religious, half civil. 


4 Aristot. Politic. ii. 9 6, iv. 9. 
10. Heyne puts Charondas much 
earlier than the foundation of 
Thurii, in which I think he is un- 
doubtedly right: but without de- 
termining the date more exactly 
(Opuscul, vol. fi.; Prolua. ix. p. 
160), Charondas must certainly have 
been earlier than Anaxilas of Rhé- 
gium and the great Sicilian des- 
pots; which will place him higher 
than 600 B.c.: but I do not know 
that any more precise mark of time 
can be found, 

% Diodorus, xii. 35: Stobsxus, 

Berm. xliv. 20-40; Cicero de Legg. 
ii, 6. See K, F. Hermann, Lehr- 
buch der Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, 
ch. 89; Heyne, Opuscul. vol. ii. p. 
72-164. Brandis (Geschichte der 
Rém. Philosophie, oh. xxvi. p. 102) 
seems to conceive these prologues 
as genuine. 
’ The mistakes and confusion made 
by ancient writers respecting these 
lawgivers—even by writers earlier 
than Aristotle (Politic. ii. 9. 5)— 
are auch as we have no means of 
clearing up. 

Seneca (Epist. 90) calls both Za- 


erjured witness in 
aving committed a 
The indictment raised 


leukus and Charondas disciples of 
Pythagoras; that the former was 
BO, is not to be believed; but it 
is not wholly impossible that the 
latter may have been so, or at 
least a contemporary of the earli- 
est Pythagoreans. 

* Aristotel. Politic. ii. 9.8 Xa- 
pwrvdovu 8 Wrov pév obbsy gore xldv 
ai Sixar thy Yevdopaptopwv’ xpwros 
Yap énoine: thy énloxypw ty 8 
axptBsia twy vopwy estl yrapupd- 
tepoc xal twy viv vepoetwy. To 
the fulness and precision predi- 
cated respecting Charondas in the 
latter part of this passage, I refer 
the other passage in Politic. iv. 
10. 6, which is not to be construed 
as if it meant that Charondas had 
graduated fines on the rich and 
poor with a distinct view to that 
political trick (of indirectly eli- 
minating the poor from public 
duties) which Aristotle had been 
just advorting to—but merely means 
that Charondas had been nice and 
minute in graduating pecuniary 
penalties generally, having refer- 
ence to the wealth or poverty of 
the pergon sentenced. 
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ainst him, known by a peculiar name, partook of both 
acters, approaching in some respects to the procedure 


against a murderer. 


Such distinct form of indictment 


against perjured testimony—with its appropriate name, '! 
which we shall find maintained at Athens throughout the 


best known days of Attic 
Charondas, 


Tpwroe yap trolnos thy ext- 
oxndiy (Aristot. Politic. ii. 9. 8). 
See Harpokration, v. “Exeoxtpato, 
and Pollux, viii, $33; Démothends 
cont. Stephanum, ii. c. 5; cont. 
Euerg. et Mnésibul. o, 1. The word 
txicxy}rc carries with it the so- 
lemnity of meaning adverted to 
in the text, and seems to have 


law—was first enacted by 


been used especially with reference 
to an action or indictment against 
perjured witnesses: which indict- 
ment was permitted to be brought 
with a leas degree of risk or cost 
to the accuser than most others 
in the Attic dikasteries (Démosth. 
cont. Euorg. et Mun. 1. ¢,). 
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CHAPTER XXXVITQI. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE MARCH 
OF XERXES AGAINST GREECE. 


I nave recounted, in a preceding chapter, the Athenian 
victory at Marathon, the repulse of the Persian 
general Datis, and the return of his armament Resolu. 
across the Aigean to the Asiatic coast. He had Derius to 
been directed to conquer both Eretria and invade 
Athens; an order which he had indeed executed second a 
in part with success, as the string of Hretrian time. His 
prisoners brought to Susa attested—but which “°*’” 
remained still unfulfilled in regard to the city principally 
obnoxious to Darius. Far from satiating his revenge upon 
Athens, the Persian monarch was compelled to listen to 
the tale of an ignominious defeat. His wrath against the 
Athenians rose to a higher pitch than ever, and he com- 
menced vigorous preparations for a renewed attack upon 
them as well as upon Greece generally. Resolved upon 
assembling the entire force of his empire, he directed the 
various satraps and sub-governors throughout all Asia to 
dae troops, horses, and ships both of war and burthen. 
or no less than three years the empire was agitated by 
this immense levy, which Darius determined to conduct in 
pore against Greece.! Nor was his determination abated 
y a revolt of the Egyptians, which broke out about the 
time when his preparations were completed. He was on 
the point of undertaking simultaneously the two enterprises 
—the conquest of Greece and the reconquest of Egypt— 
when he was surprised by death, after a reign of thirty-six 
ears. As a precaution previous to this intended march, 
he had nominated as successor Xerxes, his son by Atossa; 
for the ascendency of that queen ensured to Xerxes the 
reference over his elder brother Artabazanes, son of 
arius by a former wife, and born before the latter became 
king. The choice of the reigning monarch passed un- 
questioned, and Xerxes succeeded without opposition.? It 


‘f Herodot. vil. 8, ¢. —simply as a report, and seemingly 
® Herodot. vii.1-4. He mentions without believing it himself—that 
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deserves to be remarked, that though we shall meet with 
several acts of cruelty and atrocity perpetrated in the 
Persian regal family, there is nothing like that systematic 
fratricide which has been considered necessary to guarantee 
succession in Turkey and other Oriental empires. 

The intense wrath against Athens, which had become 
the predominant sentiment in the mind of Darius, 
was yet unappeased at the time of his death, 
and it was fortunate for the Athenians that his 
crown now passed to a prince less obstinately hostile as 
well as in every respect inferior. Xerxes, personally the 
handsomest! and most stately man amid the immense crowd 
which he led against Greece, was in character timid and 
faint-hearted, overand above those defects of vanity, childish 
self-conceit, and blindness of appreciation, which he shared 
more or less with all the Persian kings. Yet we shall see 
that even under his conduct, the invasion of Greece was 
very near proving successful: and it might well have suc- 
ceeded altogether, had he been either endued with the 
courageous temperament, or inflamed with the fierce ani- 
mosity, of his father. 

On succeeding to the throne, Xerxes found the forces 
of the empire in active preparation, pursuant to the orders 
of Darius; except Egypt, which was in a state of revolt. 


Succeeded 
by his son 
Xerxes. — 


Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta 
was at Susa at the moment when 
Darius was about to choose a suc- 
cessor among his sons (this cannot 
consist with Ktesias, Persic. c. 23); 
and that he suggested to Xerxes 
a convincing argument by which 
to determine the mind of his father, 
urging the analogy of the law of 
regal succession at Sparta, where- 
by the son of a king, born after 
his father became king, was pre- 
ferred to ap elder son born before 
that event. The existence of such 
acustom st Sparta may well be 
doubted. 

Some other anecdotes, not less 
difficult of belief than this, and 
alike calculated to bestow a facti- 
tious importance on Demarutus, 
will be noticed in the subsequent 
pages. The latter received from 


the Persian king the grant of Per- 
gamus and Teuthrania, with their 
land-revenues, which his descend- 
ants long afterwards continuad 
to occupy (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 
1-6) ; and perhaps these descendants 
may have been among the persous 
from whom Herodotus derived his 
information respecting the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes. See vii. 239. 

Platarch (De Fraterno Amore, 
p. 488) gives an account in many 
respects different concerning the 
circumstances which determined 
the succession of Xerxes to the 
throne, in preference to his elder 
brother, | 

' Herod, wii. 187. The like por- 
sonal beauty is ascribed to Darius 
Codomannus, the last of the Persian 
kings (Plutarch, Alexand. o, 23), 
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His first necessity was to reconquer this country; a pur! 


pose for which the great milita 
readiness was found amply sufficient. Egypt 
was subdued and reduced to astate of much 
harder dependence than before: we may presume 
that not only the tribute was increased, but also 


power now in go. 4s.‘ 


Revolt and 
reconquest 
of Egypt — 
by the 

Persians. _ 


the numbers of the Persian occupying force, maintained 


by contributions levied on the natives. Avhemenes, brother 
) 


Xerxes, was installed there as satrap. 


But Xerxes was not at first equally willing to prosecute 


the schemes of his deceased fatheragainst Greece. 
At least such is the statement of Herodotus; who 
represents Mardonius as the grand instigator of 
the invasion, partly through thirst for warlike 
enterprise, partly from a desire to obtain the 
intended conquest as a satrapy for himself. 
There were not wanting Grecian counsellors to 
enforce his recommendation both by the promise 
of help and by the colour ofreligion. The great 
family of the Aleuade, belonging to Larissa and 
perhaps to other towns in Thessaly, were so 
eager in the cause, that their principal members 
came to Susa to offer an easy occupation of that 


Indiffer- 
ence of 
Xerxes to 
the inva- 
sion of 
Greece— | 
persons 
who ad- | 
vised and 
instigated 
him—per- 
suasions 
which they 
employed — 
prophecies 
produced 
by Onoma- 
kritus. 


frontier territory of Hellas; while the exiled Peisistratids 
from Athens still persevered in striving to procure their 
own restoration at the tail of a Persian army. On the 
present occasion, they brought with them to Susa a new 
instrument, the holy mystic Unomakritus—a man who had 
acquired much reputation, not by prophesying himself, but 
by collecting, arranging, interpreting, and delivering out, 
prophetic verses passing under the name of the ancient seer 
or poet Musseus. Thirty years before, in the flourishing 
days of the Peisistratids, he had lived at Athens, enjoying 
the confidence of Hipparchus, and consulted by him as 
the expositor of these venerated documents. But having 
been detected by the poet Lasus of Hermione, in the very 
act of interpolating them with new matter of his own, he 
was indignantly banished by Hipparchus. The Peisistratids 
however, now in banishment themselves, forgot or forgave 
this offence, and carried Onomakritus with his prophecies 
to Susa, announcing him as a person of oracular authority, 
to assist in working on the mind of Xerxes. To this pur- 
pose his interpolations, or his omissions, were now directed. 
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When introduced to the Persian monarch, he recited em- 
phatically various encouraging predictions, wherein the 
bridging of the Hellespont, and the triumphant march of 
a barbaric host into Greece, appeared as predestined; while 
he carefully kept back all those of a contrary tenor, which 
portended calamity and disgrace. So at least Herodotus, 
strenuous in upholding the credit of Bakis, Museeus, and 
other Grecian prophets whose verses were in circulation, 
expressly assures us. The religious encouragements of 
Onomakritus, and the political cooperation proffered by 
the Aleuadw, enabled Mardonius ofoctaally to overcome 
the reluctance of his master. Indeed it was not difficult to 
show, according to the feelings then prevalent, that a new 
king of Persia was in honour obliged to enlarge the bound- 
aries of the empire.? The conquering impulse springing 
from the first founder was as yet anorialisted: the insults 
offered by the Athenians remained still unavenged; and in 
addition to this double stimulus to action, Mavionian drew 
a captivating picture of Europe as an acquisition—“it was 
the finest land in the world, produced every variety of fruit- 
bearing trees, and was too good a possession for any mortal 
man except the Persian kings.”3 Fifteen years before, the 
Milesian Aristagoras,4 when entreating the Spartans to 
assist the Ionic revolt, had exaggerated the wealth and 
productiveness of Asia in contrast with the poverty of 
Greece—a contrast less widely removed from the truth, at 
that time, than the picture presented by Mardonius. 
elas cae been persuaded to alter his original views, 


Xerxes re. -~erxes convoked a meeting of the principal 


solves to Persian counsellors, and announced to them his 
alias resolution to invade Greece; setting forth the 


mingled motives of revenge and aggrandisement 
which impelled him, and representing the conquest of 


' Herodot. vii. 6; viii. 20, 96,77. varied character, and contained 


"Ovopaxpttoc—xatéreye TWY yPT.TpWy 
—tl pes Te evéot coaghpa Qipoy tH 
TNipoy, ty piv Ereye odbéve 6 S¢ ta 
eutuytotata axheyspevoc, Edeye tov 
te “Edijjonovtoy We CavySivas yptov 
aly Gx’ dvipos Tépoew, ty te Edzary 
tE nysGpevoc, ac. 

An intimation somewhat curious 
respecting this collection of pro- 
phecios; it was of an extremely 


promises orthreats to meet any 
emergency which might arise. 

2 Alschylus, Pers. 761. 

* Herodot. vil. 6. we % Ebpwry 
TUEPtxAK.H: ywpr, xal Sdvopen navtoiz 
Piper ta Tyatpa, Pager te podvp 
Gyiza@s afly extiysGar—ywpyy Kaper 
popwrtony (vil. 8). 

* Herodot, v. 49. 
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Greece as carrying with it that of all Europe, so that the 
Persian empire would become coextensive with the ether 
of Zeus and the limits of the sun’s course. 

On the occasion of this invasion, now announced and 
about to take place, we must notice especially wistoricat 
the historical manner and conception of our manner 
capital informant—Herodotus. The invasion ception of 
of Greece by Xerxes, and the final repulse of Herodotus. 
his forces, constitute the entire theme of his three last 
books, and the principal object of his whole history, towards 
which the previous matter is intended to conduct. Amidst 
those prior circumstances, there are doubtless many which 
have a substantive importance and interest of their own, 
recounted at so much length that they appear coordinate 
and principal, so that the thread of the history is for a time 
put out of sight. Yet we shall find, if we bring together 
the larger divisions of his history, omitting the occasional 
aestis of detail, that such thread is never lost in the 
iistorian’s own mind: it may be traced by an attentive 
reader, from his preface and the statement immediately 
following it—of Croesus as the first barbaric conqueror of 
the Ionian Greeks—down to the full expansion of his 
theme, “Grecia Barbarie lento collisa duello,” in the 
expedition of Xerxes. That ia Saag as forming the 
consummation of his historical scheme, is not only related 
more copiously and continuously than any events preceding 
it, but 1s also ushered in wk an unusval solemnity of 
religious and poetical accompaniment, so that the seventh 
Book of Herodotus reminds us in many points of the second 
Book of the Iliad: probably too, if the lost Grecian epics 
had reached us, we should trace many other cases in which 
the imagination of the historian has unconsciously assimi- 
lated itself to them. The Dream sent by the Gods to 
frighten Xerxes, when about to recede from his project— 
as well as the ample catalogue of nations and eminent 
individuals embodied in the Persian host—have both of 
them marked parallels in the Iliad: and Herodotus seems 
to delight in representing to himself the enterprise against 
Greece as an antithesis to that of the Atreide against 
Troy. He enters into the internal feeling of Xerxes with 
as much familiarity as Homer into those of Agamemnon, 
and introduces “the counsel of Zeus” as not less direct, 
special, and overruling, than it appears in the Iliad and 
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Odyssey:! though the Godhead in Herodotus, compared 
with Homer, tends to become neuter instead of masculine 
or feminine, and retains only the jealous instincts of a ruler, 
apart from the appetites, lusts, and caprices of a man: 
acting moreover chiefly as a centralized, or at least as a 
homogeneous, force, in place of the discordant severalty 
of agents conspicuous in the Homeric theology, The 
religious idea, so often presented elsewhere in Herodotus 
—that the Godhead was jealous and hostile to excessive 
good fortune or immoderate desires in man,—is worked 
into his history of Xerxes as the ever-present moral and 
as the main cause of its disgraceful termination. For we 
shall discover as we proceed, that the historian, with that 
honourable frankness which Plutarch calls his “malignity,” 
neither ascribes to his countrymen credit greater than 
they deserve for personal valour, nor seeks to veil the 
many chances of defeat which their mismanagement laid 


open.? 


1 Homer, Miad, 4, 8. Arde 3’ éxe- 
delets Aaudy. Herodotus is char- 
acterized as ‘Opipuu Cr wiye— 
, Opyptxwtateg—(Dionys. Halic. ad 
On. Pompeium, p. 772, Reiske; 
Longinus De Sublim, p. €6, ed. 
Pearce). 

2 While Plutarch (if indeed the 
treatise de Herodoti Malignitate 
be the work of Plutarch) treats 
Herodotus as uncandid, malicious, 
corrupt, the calumniator of great 
men and glorious deeds—Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus on the contrary, 
with more reason, treats bim as a 
pattern of excellent dispositions 
in an historian, contrasting him 
in this respect with Thucydidés, 
to whom he imputes an unfriendly 
epiritin criticising Athens, arising 
from bis long banishment: ‘H pey 
‘Hpotoroy S:aheacc ev Gxaoty ercaixys, 
zal toig piv ayaboig ouvytopévn, 
taig 8% azxolc ouvakyousa: h bt 
Bouxvdisoy 2sGecr ab4exactéc tre 
ual mixpa, nal ty natpldr tHe puyys 
Pvyeixaxrcver tad piv yap apaptr- 
pata imelepyitse agi pada axpiswe, 
tHe Ci ata vOUY xCy~wpnseTWY xa- 


Odral ob pépvatat R Wontp Tv7yx99- 
pévec. (Dionys. Hal. ad Cn, Pom- 
peium de Precip. Historicis Judic. 
p. 774, Reiske.) 

Precisely the same fault which 
Dionysius here imputes to Thu- 
cydidés (though in other places 
he acquits him, ano navine oHoven 
xai naons xohaxeiacg, p. 824), Plu- 
tarch and Dio cast far more harshly 
upon Herodotus. In neither case 
igs the reproach deserved, 

Both the moralists and the rhe- 
toricians of ancient times wero 
very apt to treat bistory, not asa 
series of true matters of fact, ex- 
emplifying the laws of human 
nature and society, and enlarging 
our knowledge of them for pur- 
poses of future inference—vut as 
if it were a branch of fiction, so 
to be handled as to please our 
taste or improve our morality. 
Dionysius, blaming Thucydidés 
for the choice of his subject, goes 
80 far as to say that the Pelopon- 
nesian war, a period of ruinous 
discord in Greece, ought to have 
been left in oblivion and never 
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T have already mentioned that Xerxes is described as 


having originally been averse to the enterprise, 
and only stimulated thereto by the persuasions 
of Mardonius. This was probably the genuine 
Persian belief, for the blame of sogreat a dinacter 
wouldnaturally be transferred from the monarch 
to some evil counsellor.1 As soon as Xerxes, 

ielding to persuasion, has announced, to the 
Peedian chief men whom he had convoked, his 
resolution to bridge over the Hellespont and 


Xerxes: 
announces.. 
his pro- 
ject to an > 
assembly 
of Persian 
counsellors 
—Mardo- 
nius and 
Artabanus 
—the evil 
and good 


march to the conquest of Greece and Europe, ®°""* 


Mardonius is represented as expressing his warm con- 
currence in the project, extolling the immense force? of 
Persia, and depreciating the Ionians in Europe (so he 
denominated them) as so poor and disunited that success 
was not only certain but easy. Against the rashness of 
this general—the evil genius of Xerxes—we find opposed 
the prudence and long experience of Artabanus, brother 
of the deceased Darius, and therefore uncle to the monarch. 
The age and relationship of this Persian Nestor embolden 
him to undertake the dangerous task of questioning the 
determination which Xerxes, though professing to invite 
the opinions of others, had proclaimed as already settled 
in his own mind. The speech which Herodotus puts into 
the mouth of Artabanus is that of a thoughtful and reli- 
gious Greek. It opens with the Grecian conception of the 
necessity of hearing and comparing opposite views, prior 
‘to any final decision—reproves Marioniue for falsely 
depreciating the Greeks and seducing his master into 
personal danger—sets forth the probability that the Greeks, 
if victorious at sea, would come and destroy the bridge by 
which Xerxes had crossed the Hellespont—re:ainds the 
latter of the imminent hazard which Darius and his army 


‘to have passed into bistory (o.wxry 
nei dyby mapadofeic, Ono twv Ent- 
‘Tyopdvwy Fyvoysen, ibid. p. 768) 
“and that especially Thucydidés 
ought never to have thrown the 
biamo of it upon his own city, 
sinoe there were many other cau- 
ees to which it might have been 
imputed (étépate kyovta noddaic 
Gpoppaig mipriapar tae altiac, p. 
770), It will be found, however, 


conduct 


if we read Thucydidés with atten- 
tion, that he does not throw the 
blame of the Peloponnesian war 
upon Athens, whatever may be 
thought of his strictures on her 
in. various particular 
Cases. ; 

' Herodot. vili. 99. Mapadcviey a. 
altiy tefévreg: compare c. 100 

2 Herodot, vii. 9% 
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had undergone in Scythia, from the destruction (averted 
only by Histissus and his influence) of the bridge over 
the Danube: such prudential suggestions being further 
strengthened by adverting to the jealous aversion of the 
Godhead towards overgrown human power. 

The impatient monarch silences his uncle in a tone of 
insult and menace: nevertheless, in spite of him- 
self, the dissuasions work upon him so power- 
fully, that before night they gradually alter his 
resolution, and decide him to renounce the 
scheme. In this latter disposition he falls a- 
sleep, when a dream appears: a tall stately man 
stands over him, denounces his change of opin- 
ion, and peremptorily commands him to persist 
in the enterprise as announced. In spite of this 
dream, Xerxesstill adheres to his altered purpose, assembles 
his-council the next morning, and after apologising for his 
angry language towards Artabanus, acquaints them to their 
great joy that he adopts the recommendations of the latter, 
and abandons his project against Greece. But in the fol- 
lowing night, no sooner has Xerxes fallen asleep, than the 
same dream and the same figure again appear to him, re- 
peating the previous command in language of terrific 
menace. The monarch, in a state of great alarm, springs 
from his bed and sends for Artabanus, whom he informs of 
the twice-repeated vision and divine mandate interdicting 
his c e of resolution. “If (says he) it be the absolute 
will of God that this expedition against Greece should be 
executed, the same vision will appear to thee also, pro- 
vided thou puttest on my attire, sittest in my throne, and 
sleepest in my bed.”2, Not without reluctance, Artabanus 
obeys this order (for it was high treason in any Persian to 
sit upon the regal throne), but he at length complies, ex- 
pecting to be able to prove to Xerxes that the dream de- 
served no attention. “Many dreams (he says) are not of 
divine origin, nor anything better than mere wandering ob- 


Xerxes is 
induced by 
Artabanus 
to renounce 
his project 
—his re- 
peated 
dteams— 
divine com- 
mand to 
invade 
‘Greece. 


1 Herodot. vii. 10. ( 

* Herodot. vii. 15, El dy Ged 
tort & dmixépawy xal of ndvrmc év 
Hoove, tote yavécGar otpatndaclyy 
txi thy ‘Edidda, derntyestas xal col 
7wWOts TOOT Grerpov, Spots xal gpol 
tvtehdépevor. Ebptouw 8& dde av 
[veopeva tabta, el AdBore tHY ephy 


oxtuny rdgay, xal évdic, seta tadta 
{Goro é¢ tov dpdov Opdvov, xal Enerra 
ty xolty ty py xarurvwortag 
Compare vil. 8. Gsé< te obtw dyes, 
ac, 

® Bee Brissonius, De Regno Per- 
sarum, lib. i. p. 27. 
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jects such as we have been thinking upon during the day: 
this dream, of whatever nature it may be, will not be 
foolish enough to mistake me for the king, even if I be in 
the royal attire and bed; but if it shall still continue to ap- 
pear to thee, I shall myself confess it to be divine.”1 Acs 
cordingly Artabanus is placed in the regal throne and bed, 
and as soon as he falls asleep, the very same figure shows 
itself to him also, saying, “Art thou he who dissuadest 
Xerxes, on the plea of solicitude for his safety, from march- 
ing against Greece? Xerxes has already been forewarned 
of that which he will suffer if he disobeys, and thou too 
shalt not escape either now or in future, for seeking to 
avert that which must and shall be.” With these words 
the vision assumes a threatening attitude, as though pre- 
paring to burn out the eyes of Artabanus with hot irons, 
when the sleeper awakens in terror, and runs to communi- 
cate with Xerxes. “I have hitherto, O king, recommended 
to thee to rest contented with that vast actual empire on 
account of which all mankind think thee happy; but since 
the divine impulsion is now apparent, and since destruction 
from on high is prepared for the Greeks, I too alter my 
opinion, and advise thee to command the Persians as God 
directs; so that nothing may be found wanting on thy 
part for that which God puts into thy hands.”? 

It is thus that Herodotus represents the great ex- 
pedition of Xerxes to have originated; partly in 


Religious 
the rashness of Mardonius, who reaps his bitter conception 
reward on the field of battle at Platea—but a couee oe 
still more in the influence of “mischievous On- history— 
eiros,” who is sent by the gods (as in the both toPer- 
second book of the Iliad) to put a cheat upon eoeend 


Xerxes, and even to overrule by terror both his 


' Herodot. vil. 16. OF yap dy & par. Tloise 2% oSctw Sxux, 


es eeet.a 


TOSONTS Ya edAelne av7xet todo, Ste 
dy xoté dott to Eniparvopsrvdy tor dv 
sw Onvm, Wats Sober dpe Spddv oe 
654%, TT 0% eobAte texpatpomevor. 
- +e GL yap by exipottjceré ys ouve- 
yiws, gpainy &v xal adtoc Qeiov 
ala. 

* Herodot. vii, 18. ’Exei d¢ dare 
pouiy tee ylyvetar dppt, xa "EXA- 
vac, We orxe, pbopy tte xatarap- 
Paver Asyratoc, syw pav xal adtoe 
Tpinozt, xal thy yuwopyy petatids- 


VOL. IV. 


700 Geod napzdldovtoc, thy atv éy- 
Senoetar pyoiv. 

The expression tod 9600 aapadi- 
Sovtoc in this place denotes what 
is expressed by tO ypiov ylyvec8ar, 
co. 17. The dream threatens Arta- 
banus and Xerxes for trying to 
turn aside the current of destiny 
—or in other words, to contra- 
vene the predetermined will of tho 
gods. 


24 
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scruples and those of Artabanus. The gods having deter- 
mined (as in the instances of Astyagés, Polykratés, and 
others) that the Persian empire shall adore signal 
-humiliation and repulse at the hands of the Greeks, con- 
strain the Persian monarch into a ruinous enterprise against 
his own better judgement. Such religious imagination is 
not to be regarded as peculiar to Herodotus, but as com- 
mon to him with his contemporaries generally, Greeks as 
‘well as Persians, though peculiarly stimulated. among the 
Greeks by the abundance of their epic or quasi-historical 
poetry. Modified more or less in each individual narrator, 
it is made to supply connecting links as well as initiating 
causes for the great events of history. As a cause for this 
expedition, incomparably the greatest fact and the most 
fertile in consequences, throughout the political career 
both of Greeks and Persians, nothing less than a special 
interposition of the gods would have satisfied the feelings 
either of one nation or the other. The story of the 
dream has its rise (as Herodotus tells us‘) in Persian fancy, 
and is in some sort a consolation for the national vanity; 
but it is turned and coloured by the Grecian historian, 
who mentions also a third dream, which appears to Xerxes 
after his resolution to march was finally taken, and which 
the mistake of the Magian interpreters falsely construed? 
into an encouragement, though it really threatened ruin. 
How much this religious conception of the sequence of 
events belongs to the age, appears by the fact, that it not 
only appears in Pindar and the Attic tragedians generally, 
but pervades especially the Persse of Atschylus, exhibited 


Osmanischen Reichs, book ii. vol, 
i. p. 49. 


? Herodot. vii. 12. Kat 8% xov év 
ty vorti elde id toinvos, we deye- 


tat Ono Tepstwy. 

Herodotus seems to use Gvetpov 
in the neuter gender, not Gvetnng 
in the masculine: for the altera- 
tion of Bahr (ad vii. 16) of twvz2 
in place of éWvts;, is not at all 
called for. The masculine gender 
évetpog is commonly used in Ho- 
mer; but there are cases of the 
neuter Gvetpov. 

Respecting the influence of 
dreams in determining the enter- 
prises ofthe early ‘Jurkish sultans, 
see von Hammer, Geschichte des 


2 Compare the dream of Darius 
Codomannus. Plutarch, Alexander, 
ec. 18. Concerning the punishment 
inflicted by Astyagés on the Ma- 
giansfor misinterpreting his dreams, 
seo Herodot. i, 128. 

Philochorus, skilled in divina- 
tion, affirmed that Nikias put a 
totally wrong interpretation upon 
that fata) eclipse of the moon which 
induced him to delay his retreat, 
and proved his ruin (Plutaroh, 
Nikias, o. 23). 
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seven years after the battle of Salamis—in which we find 
the premonitory dreams as well as the jealous enmity of 
the gods towards vast power and overweening aspirations 
in man; though without any of that inclination, which 


Herodotus seems to have derived from Persian informants, 


to exculpate Xerxes by representing him as disposed him- 


self to sober counsels, 


ut driven in a contrary direction by 


the irresistible fiat of the gods.? 


1 Aischylus, Pers. 96, 104, 181, 
220, 368, 745, 825: compare Sophocl. 
Ajax, 129, 744, 775, and the end of 
the (dipus Tyrannus; Euripid 
Hecub. 58; Pindar, Olymp. viii. 86; 
Isthm. vi. 39; Pausanias, ii. 33, 3. 
Compare the sense of the word 
Secvdaiuwy in Xenophon, Agesi- 
flaus,c. 11. sect. 8.—“the man who 
fin the midst of success fears the 
envious gods”—opposed to the 
person who confides in continuance 
of success: and Klausen, Theolo- 
gumensa Zschyli, p. 18. 

® The manner in which Herodo- 
tue groups together the facts of 
his history in obedience to certain 
religious and moral sentiments in 
his own mind, is well set forth in 
Hoffmeister, Sittlich-religidse Le- 
bdensansicht des Herodotos, Essen, 
1832, especially seots. 21, 22, pp. 
112 ecg. Hoffmeister traces the 
veins ofsentiment,running through, 
and often overlaying or transform- 
ing, the matters of fact through a 
considerable portion of the nine 
books. He does not, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently advert to the circum- 
stance, that the informants from 
whom Herodotus collected his facts 
were for the most part imbued 
with sentiments similar to himself; 
eo that the religious and moral 
vein pervaded more or less his 
original materials, and aid not 
need to be added by himself. 
There can be little doubt that the 
priests, the ministers of temples 
and oracles, the exegete or inter- 
ereting guides around these holy 


places—were among his chief sour- 
cés for instructing himself: astran- 
ger, visiting so many different 
cities, must have been constantly 
in a situation to have no other 
person whom he could consult, 
The temples were interesting both 
in themselves and in the trophies 
and offerings which they exhibited, 
while the persons belonging to 
them were (as a generalrule) access- 
ible and communicative to stran- 
gers, as we may see both from 
Pausanias and Plutarch—both of 
whom, however, had books before 
them also to consult, which Hero- 
dotus hardly had at all. It was 
not only the priests and ministers 
of temples in Egypt, of Héraklés 
at Tyre, and of Bélus at Babylon, 
that Herodotus questioned (i. 181; 
ii. 3, 44, 143), but also those of 
Delphi (Asdrpmdy ofS2 éyw odcws 
axovoac yevéo8ar, i. 20: compare i. 
91, 92, 51): Déddéna (ii. 52): of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes (v.59); 
of Athéné Alea at Tegea (i. 66); 
of Démétér at Paros (vi. 134—if 
not the priests, at least persons 
full of temple inspirations); of 
Halus in Achaia Phthidtis (vii. 
197) ; of the Kabeiri in Thrace (ii. 
61); of persons connected with the 
Her6don of Protesilaus in the Cher- 
sonese (ix. 116, 120). The facts 
which these persons communicated 
to him were always presented 
along with associations referring 
to their own functions or religious 
sentiments, so that Herodotus did 
not introduce anything new when 


2 a2 
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While we takedue notice of those religious conceptions 
with which both the poet and the historian surround this 


vast conflict of Greeks and barbarians, we need look no 


Vast prepa- 
rations of 
Xerxes. 


farther than ambition and revenge for the real 
motives of the invasion. 
had been a proclaimed project in the mind of 


Considering that it 


Darius for three years previous to his death, there was no- 


he incorporated them as such in 
his history. The treatise of Plu- 
tarch—“Cur Pythia nunc non red- 
dat Oracula Carmine®—affords an 
instructive description of the ample 
and multifarious narratives given 
vy the expositors at Delphi, re- 
specting the eminent persons and 
events of Grecian history, to sa- 
tisfy visitora who came full of 
curiosity — giroGedpovec, g1).dXozot 
and gthopabeic (Plutarch, ib. p. 
394)—such as Herodotus was in @ 
high degree. Compare pp. 396, 397, 
400, 407, of the same treatise: also 
Plutarch De Defectu Oraculorum, 
Pp. 417—pi At)gwy Geodrsyor &e. Plu- 
tarch remarks that in his time po- 
litical life was extinguished in 
Greece, and that the questions put 
to the Pythian priestess related 
altogether to private and indivi- 
dual affairs; whereas, in earlier 
times, almost all political events 
came somehow or other under her 
cognizance, either by questions to 
be answered, or by commemorative 
public offerings (p. 407). In the 
time of Herodotus, the great tem- 
ples, especially those of Delphi 
and Olympia, were interwoven 
with the whole web of Grecian 
political history. See the Disser- 
tation of Preller, annexed to his 
edition of Polemonis Fragmenta, 
c. 3. p. 157-168; De Historié atque 
Arte Periegetarum; also K. F. 
Hermann, Gottesdienstliche Alter- 
thimer der Griechen, part I. ch. 
12, p. 52. 

The religious interpretation of 
historical phenomena {is thus not 


peculiar to Herodotus, but belongs 
to him in common with his infor- 
mants and his age generally, as 
indeed Hoffmeister observes (p. 
81-136): though it is remarkable 
to notice the frankness with which 
he (as well as the contemporary 
poets: see the references in Monk,. 
Eurip. Alcestis, 1154) predicates. 
envy and jealousy of the gods, in 
cases where the conduct which he 
supposes them to pursue, is really 
such ag would deserve that name 
in a man,—and such as he himself. 
ascribes to the despot (iii. 80). He 
does not think himself obliged to. 
call the gods just and merciful. 
while he ia attributing to them 
acts of envy and jealousy in their 
dealing with mankind. But the 
religious interpretation does pot 
reign alone throughout the narra- 
tive of Herodotus: it is found side 
by side with careful sifting of fact | 
and specification of positive, de- 
finite, appreciable causes: and 
this latter vein is what really 
distinguished the historian from 
his age,—forming the preparation 
for Thucydidés, in whom it appears 
predominant and almost exclusiva, 
See this point illustrated in Creu- 
zer, Historische Kunst der Grie- 
cohen, Abschnitt iil. pp. 150-159, 
Jiger (D sputationes Herodoter, 
Pp. 16, Gottingen, 1828) profegses to 
detect evidences of old age (senile 
ingenium) in the moralising colon? 
which overspreads the history or 
Herodutus, but which I believe to 
have belonged to his middle and 
maturo age not less than to hig 
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probability that his son and successor would gratuitously 
renounce it. Shortly after the reconquest of Egypt, Xer- 
xes began to make his preparations, the magnitude of 
which attested the strength of his resolve as well as the 
‘extent of his designs. The satraps and subordinate officers, 
throughout the whole range of his empire, received orders 
to furnish the amplest quota of troops and munitions of 
‘war—horse and foot, ships of war, horse-transports, pro- 
‘visions, or supplies of various kinds, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the territory; while rewards were held out 
to those who should execute the orders most efficiently. 
For four entire years these preparations were carried on, 
and as we are told that similar preparations had been going 
forward during the three years preceding the death of 
Darius, ehough not brought to any ultimate result, we 
cannot doubt that the maximum of force, which the empire 
could possibly be made to furnish,! was now brought to 
execute the schemes of Xerxes. 

The Persian empire was at this moment more exten- 
sive than ever it will appear at any subsequent period; for 
it comprised maritime Thrace and Macedonia as far as the 
borders of Thessaly, and nearly all the islands of the Av’gean 
north of Krete and east of Euboa—including even the 
Cyclades. There existed Persian forts and garrisons at 
Doriskus, Eion, and other places on the coast of Thrace, 
while Abdéra with the other Grecian settlements on that 
coast were numbered among the tributaries of Susa.? It is 
necessary to bear in mind these boundaries of the empire, 
at the time when Xerxes mounted the throne, as compared 
with its reduced limits at the later time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war—partly that we may understand the apparent 


my 


latter years—if indeed he lived to 
‘be very old, which is noway 
proved, except upon reasons which 
I have already disputed. See Bahr, 
Commentatio de Vit& et Scriptis 
Herodoti, in the fourth volumo of 
this edition, co. 6. p. 388. 

1 Herodot. vii. 19. ywpov ré&vta 
dpruvey tis yreipou. 

* Herodot. vii. 106. Katéorasay 
Yeo Ext nodteonv tavtye tHe efsda- 
otc (%. ¢. the invasion by Xerxes) 
Brapyr ev ty Opytxy xzi tod ‘Ed- 


Ayonavtou mavtTayy. vii. 108. ¢3:609- 
Awto Yao, we xsi mpdtepov por Oz- 
Syhwtat, H ptypt Orssading casa, 
xal nv Uno Basiryz Saopopopes, Me- 
1232%0n te xatazoTEebapsvoy xai Dats~ 
pov Mapéovleu; also vii. 59, and Xe- 
nophon, Memorab. iii. 5, 11. Com- 
pare Aischylus, Pers. §71-896, and 
the vision ascribed to Cyrus in ree 
ference to his successor Darius, 
covering with hie wings both Eu- 
rope and Asia (Herodot. i. 209). 
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chances of success to his expedition, as they presented 
themselves both to the Persians and to the medising Greeks 
—partly that we may appreciate the after-circumstances 
connected with the formation of the Athenian maritime 
empire. 

In the autumn of the year 461 3.c., the vast army thus 
March of raised by Xerxes arrived, from all quarters of 
Xorces” the empire, at or near to Sardis; a large portion 
ear of it having been directed to assemble at Kritala 
of Asia— 1nKappadokia, on the eastern side of the Halys, 
cov ection where it was joined by Xerxes himself on the 
invading Yoad from Susa.t From thence he crossed tho 
army at _Halys, and marched through Phrygia and Lydia, 

ardis — . ) . 

his numer- passing through the Phrygian towns of Kelene, 
ous fleet Anaua and Kolosse, and the Lydian town of 
aa tel Kallatébus, until he reached Sardis, where 
ofprovision winter-quarters were prepared for him. But 
Peforehand. this land force, vast as it was (respecting its 
numbers, I shail speak farther presently), was not all that 
the empire had been required to furnish. Xerxes had 
determined to attack Greece, not by traversing the Mgean, 
as Datis had passed to Eretria and Marathon, Rat by a land 
force and fleet at once; the former crossing the Hellespont, 
and marching through Thrace, Macedonia and ‘Thessaly; 
while the latter was intended to accompany and cooperate. 
A fleet of 1207 ships of war, besides numerous vessels of 
service and burthen, had been assembled on the Hellespont 
and on the coasts of Thrace and lonia; moreover Xerxes, 
with a degree of forethought much exceeding that of his 
father Darius in the Scythian expedition, had directed the 
formation of large magazines of provisions at suitable mari- 
time stations along the line of march, from the Hellespont 
to the Strymonic Gulf During the four years of military 
preparation there had been time to bring together yreat 
quantities of flour and other essential articles from Asia 
and Egypt.? 

If the whole contemporary world were overawed by 
He throw, the vast assemblage of men and muniments of 
a bridge = =war, which Xerxes thus brought together, so 
of boate ; : : ° ae a 
accross the Much transcending all past, we might even say 
Helles- all subsequent, experience—they were no less 
— astounded by two enterprises which entered intu 

4 Herodot. vii. 2c-31, § Horodot. vii, 23-25, 
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his scheme—the bridging of the Hellespont, and the cutting 
of a ship-canal through the isthmus of Mount Athos. For 
the first of the two there had indeed been a precedent, since 
Darius about thirty-five years before had caused a bridge 
to be thrown over the Thracian Bosphorus, and crossed it 
in his march toScythia. Yet this bridge of Darius, though 
constructed by the Ionians and by a Samian Greek, having 
had refecence only to distant regions, seems to have been 
little knownor little thought of among the Greeks generally, 
as we may infer from the fact that the poet AUschylus! 
speaks as if he had never heard of it; while the bridge of 
Cerxes was ever remembered both by Persians and by 
(greeks as a most imposing display of Asiatic omnipotence. 
The bridge of boats—or rather the two separate bridges 
not far removed from each other,—which Xerxes caused 
to be thrown across the Hellespont, stretched from the 
neighbourhood of Abydos on the Asiatic side to the coast 
between Sestos and Madytus on the European, where the 
strait is about an English mile in breadth. The execution 
of the work was at first entrusted, not to Greeks, but to 
Pheenicians and Egyptians, who had received orders lon 
beforehand to prepare cables of extraordinary strength ad 
size expressly for the purpose; the material used by the 
Pheenicians was flax, that employed by the Egyptians was 
the fibre of the papyrus. Already had the work been com- 
pleted and announced to Xerxes as available for transit, 
when a storm arose, so violent as altogether to ruin it. 
The wrath of the monarch, when apprised of this catastrophe, 
burst all bounds. It was directed partly against the chief 
engineers, whose heads he caused to be struck off,? but 
partly also against the Hellespont itself. ‘Le commanded 
that the strait should be scourged with 300 


lashes, and that a set of fetters should be let eee” 


is des- 
troyed by 


down into it as a farther punishment. Moreover 
Herodotus had heard, but does not believe, that 
he even sent irons for the purpose of branding 
it. “Thou bitter water (exclaimed the scuurgers 
while inflicting this punishment), this is the 
penalty which our master inflicts upon thee, be- 
cause thou hast wronged him though he hath 
never wronged thee. King Xerxes will cross 

3 Hschylus, Pers. 731, 754, 873. 


® Plutarch (De Tranquillitate 
Animi, p. 470) speaks of thom as 


cut off. 


@ storm 
—wrath of 
Xerxes—he 
puts to 
death the 
engineers 
and pun- 
ishes 

the Helles- 
pont. 


having had their noses and cars 
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thee, whether thou wilt or not; but thou deservest not 
sacrifice from any man, because thou art a treacherous river 
of (useless) salt water.” ! 

Such were the insulting terms heaped by order of 
Xerxes on the rebellious Hellespont Hersdotis calls 
them “non-Hellenic and blasphemous terms,” which, 
together with their brevity, leads us to believe that he 
gives them as he heard them, and that they are not of his 
own invention, like so many other speeches in his work, 
where he dramatises, as it were, a given position. It has 
been common however to set aside in this case not merely 
the words, but even the main incident of punish- 


Remarks 

nee ; ment inflicted on the Hellespont,? as a mere 
the punishe Greek fable rather than a real fact; the extreme 
hanya childishness and absurdity of the proceeding 
the Hel- giving to it the air of anenemy’s calumny. But 
eco os this reason will not appear sufficient, if we 
suficient transport ourselves back to the time and to the 
reason for arty concerned. ‘To transfer to inanimate 
ing ite objects the sensitive as well as the willing and 
reality. designing attributes of human beings, is among 


the early and wide-spread instincts of mankind, and one 
of the primitive forms of religion. And although the 
enlargement of reason and experience gradually displaces 
this elementary Fetichism, banishing it from the regions 
of reality into those of conventional fiction—yet the force 
of momentary passion will often suffice to supersede the 
acquired habit: and even an intelligent man3 may be 
impelled in a moment of agonizing pain to kick or beat 
the lifeless object from which he has suffered. By the 


} Herodot. vii. 34, 85. éverd).).ero 
bh wy paniZovrac, Kéyety BapSapa ve 
zal atéofada, "Q nexpov Sowp, de- 
OnoT ys tur Gixyy enitbet tyvbe, Fre 
wry Tixysac, obFev mpoe exeivou Gbr- 
nov raB6v. Kai Saordsic pev Btotn: 
SiaBysatai ce, Av te ob ye Rovry, Fv 
ce xai pr oot %¢ xara Sixny aps 
Ob82ic¢ avipwrwy Hoe, We dovteSorep~ 
Te xal G)pup@ notapy. 

The assertion—that no one was 
in the habit of sacrificing to the 
Hellespont—appears strange, when 
we look to the subsequent conduct 


of Xerxes himself (vii. 53): com: 
pare vii. 118, and vi. 76. The epithet 
salt, employed asa reproach, seems 
to allude to the undrinkable char. 
actcr of the water. 

* See Stanley and Blomfield ad 
ZEschy!. Pers. 731, and K. O. Miller 
(in his Review of Benjamin Con- 
stant’s work Sur la Religion), 
Kleine Schriften, vol. if. p. 59. 

* See Auguate Comte, Traité de 
Philosophie Positive, vol. v. legon 
62, pp. 40, 46. 


“Ny 
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old procedure, never formally abolished, though gradually 
disused, at Athens—an inanimate object which had caused 
the death of a man was solemnly tried and cast out of the 
border. And the Arcadian youths, when they returned 
hungry from an unsuccessful day’s hunting,! scourged and 
pricked the god Pan or his statue by way of revenge. 
Much more may we suppose a young Persian monarch, 
corrupted by universal subservience around him, to be 
capable of thus venting an insane wrath. The vengeance 
exercised by Cyrus on the river Gyndés (which he caused 
to be divided into three hundred and sixty streamlets, 
because one of his sacred horses had been drowned in it), 
affords a fair parallel to the scourging of the Hellespont 
by Xerxes. To offer sacrifice to rivers, and to testify in 
this manner gratitude for service rendered by rivers, was . 
a familiar rite in the ancient religion. While the grounds 
for distrusting the narrative are thus materially weakened, 


the positive evidence will be found very forcible. 


expedition of Xerxes took 


The 


place when Herodotus was 


about four years old, so that he afterwards enjoyed ample 
opportunity of conversing with persons who had witnessed 


1 See Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
Alterthiimer, 2.41. p. 320, and K. F. 
Ifermann, Griech. Staatsalterthii- 
ner, sect. 104. 

For the manner in which Cyrus 
doalt with the river Gyndés, see 
Hlerodot. i. 202. The Persian sa- 
trap Pharnuchés was thrown from 
lis horse at Sardis, and received 
cn injury of which he afterwards 
Cied: he directed his attendants 
to lead the horse to the place 
where the accident had happened, 
to cut off all his legs, and leave 
him to perish there (Herodot. vii. 
68). The kings of Macedonia of- 
fered snacri‘ice even during the time 
of Herodotus, to the river which 
had been the means of preserving 
the life of their ancestor Perdik- 
kas; after ho had crossed it, the 
etream swelled and arrested his 
pursuers (Herodot. viii. 138): see 
an analogous story about the ju- 
habitants of Apollonia and tho 


river Adus, Valerius, Maxim. i. 
5. 2. 

After the death of the great 
boxer, wrestler, &c., Theagenés of 
Thasus, a statue was erected to 
his honour. A personal enemy, 
perhaps one of the 1400 defeated 
competitors, came every night to 
gratify his wrath and revenge by 
flogging the statuc. One night 
the statue fell down upon this 
scourger and killed him; upon 
which his relatives indicted the 
statue for murder: it was found 
guilty by the Thasians, and thrown 
into the sea. The gods however 
were much displeased with the 
proceeding, and visited the Tha- 
siang With continued famine, until 
at length a fisherman by accident 
fished up the statue, and it was 
restored to its place (Pausan. vi. 
11. 2). Compare the story of the 
statue of Hermés in Babrius, Fa- 
bul. 119, edition of Mr. Lewis, 
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and taken part in it: and the whole of his narrative 
shows that he availed himself largely of such access to 
information. Besides, the building of the bridge across 
the Hellespont, and all the incidents connected with it, 
were acts necessarily known to many witnesses, and there- 
fore the more easily verified. The decapitation of the un- 
fortunate engineers was an act fearfully impressive, and 
even the scourging of the Hellespont, while essentially 
public, appears to Herodotus! (as well as to Arrian after- 
wards), not childish, but impious. The more attentively 
we balance, in the case before us, the positive testimony 
against the intrinsic negative probabilities, the more shall 
we be disposed to admit without diffiidence the statement 
of our original historian. 

New engineers—perhaps Greek along with, or in 
place of, Phoenicians and Egyptians—were im- 


eae mediately directed to recommence the work, 
af the = which Herodotus now describes in detail, and 
description Which was executed with increased care and 
phe hes solidity. To form the two bridges, two lines 


of ships—triremes and pentekonters blended 
together—were moored across the strait breastwise, with 
their sterns towards the Euxine and their heads towards 
the Avgean, the stream flowing always rapidly from the 
former towards the latter.2 They were moored by anchors 


1 Herodot. vii. 35-54: compare Euxine sea, is conceived by the 


viif. 109. Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 
14. 9. 

2 Herodot. vii. 36. The language 
in which Herodotus describes the 
position of these ships which form- 
ed the two bridges, seems to me 
to have been erroneously or im- 
perfectly apprehended by mgst of 
the commentators: see the notes 
of Bahr, Kruse, Wesseling, Rennell, 
and especially Larcher: Schweig- 
haeuser the most satisfactory. — 
=o) pév [ovtou encxrpolac, tod be 
‘Ekdyansuteu xaza poor. The ex- 
planation given by Tzetzes of 
extxapstag by the word nd.aylas 
seems to me hardly exact: it means, 
not ob ique, but at rightangles with. 
The course of the Busphorus and 
Hellespont, flowing out of the 


historian a8 mecting that sea at 
right angles; and the ships, which 
were moored near together along 
the current of the strait, taking 
the line of each from head to stern, 
were therefore also at right angles 
with the Euxine sea. Moreover 
Herodotus does not mean to dis- 
tinguish the two bridges hereby, 
and to say that the ships ofthe ono 
bridge were tuo gstuu exixopsing, 
and those of the other bridge toy 
‘Lopdysravtoy xets fou, an Bahe 
and other commentators suppose: 
both the predicates apply alike to 
both the Uridges,-as indeed it 
stands to reason that the arrange- 
ment of ships best for one bridge 
must also have been hest for the 
other, Respecting the meaning of 
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head and stern, and by very long cables. 


The number of 


ships placed to carry the bridge nearest to the Euxine 


énixapotoc in Herodotus, see iv. 101; 
4, 180. In the Odyssey (ix. 70: 
compare Eustath. ad loc.) exixzpsrae 
does not mean oblique, but head- 
long before the wind: compare 
inixap, Iliad, xviii. 382. So in the 
position of the ships as described 
by Herodotus, if the wind blew 
from the Euxine, it would be right 
abaft of them. 

The circumstance stated by Hero- 
dotus, —that in the bridge higher 
up the stream or nearest to the 
Euxine, there were in all 360 ves- 
sels, whilein the other bridge there 
were no more than 314,—has per- 
plexed the commentators and in- 
duced them to resort to inconve- 
nient explanations —as that of 
saying, that in the higher bridge 
the vessels were moored not in a 
direct line across, but in a line 
slanting, so that the extreme vessel 
on the European side was lower 
down the stream than the extreme 
vessel on the Asiatic side. This 
is one of the false explanations 
given of entixapsiz¢ (slanting, 
schrdg): while the idea of Gro- 
novius and Larcher, that the ves- 
sels in the higher bridge presented 
their broadside to the current, is 
still more inadmissible. But the 
difference in the number of ships 
employed in the ono bridge com- 
pared with the other, seems to 
admit of an easier explanation. 
We need not suppose, nor does 
Herodotus say, that the two bridges 
were quite close together: con- 
sidering the multitude which had 
to cross thom, it would be con- 
venient that they should be placed 
at a certain distance from each 
other. If they were a mile or two 
apart, we may well supposo that 
the breadth of the strait was not 
oxactly the same in the two places 


chosen, and that it may have been 
broader at the point of the upper 
bridge—-which moreover might re- 
quire to be made more secure, as 
having to meet the first force of 
the current. The greater number 
of vessels in the upper bridge will 
thus be accounted for in a simple 
and satisfactory manner. 

In some of the words used by 
Herodotus there appears an obs- 
curity: they run thus—<leoyiue2 
63 wes: eveyxovtepous nal ter giag 
suv4syta¢, Ono pev thy (these words 
are misprinted in Bihr’s edition) 
mpog 100 Edtsivey Movtou sinxuira 
Te xai tTotyxostac, Ux» Gi tHy stripy 
tesaepeg nat Ssxa xat toryxaciag (0d 
piv [lovtou, énixapsias, tod 63° ED ns- 
ROvTGV xATA Gdnv), tva avaxwysoy 
TO¥ tTOVOy THY Frwy suvigvess G4, 
AYRVOAS AATF AW repipyusac, &e. 

There is a difficulty respecting 
the words (ya avaxuwyidy tO. téy07 
twv &x)we—what is the nominative 
case to this verb? Bahr says in 
his note, sc. 6 664s, and he con- 
strues wy Sz).w. to mean the cables 
whereby the anchors were held fast. 
But if we read farther on, we shall 
see that ta 4nx)ia mean, not the 
anchor-cables. but the cables whic:: 
Were stretched across from shore 
to shore to form the bridge: the very 
same words twWy4r)wy TD T6vOd, ap - 
plied to these latter cables, occura 
few lines afterwards. [think that the 
nominative cause belonging to avg- 
xwyivyQ is  yepopx (Mot 6 Gd0¢), 
and that the words from to) pip 
Iloveou down to ¢dov are to be read 
parenthetically, ag I have printed 
them above: the express object for 
which the ships were moored was, 
“that the bridge might hold up, 
or sustain, the tension of its cables 
stretched across from shore to 
shore.” I admit that we ehould 
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was three hundred and sixty; the number in the other, 


three hundred and fourteen. 


naturally expect dvaxwysdwert, and 
not dvaxwyevy, since the proposi- 
tion would be true of both bridges; 
but though this makes an awkward 
construction, it is not inadmissible, 
since each bridge had been pre- 
viously described in the singular 
number. 

Bredow and others accuse Hero- 
dotus of ignorance and incorrect- 
ness in this description of the 
bridges, but there seems nothing 
to bear out this charge. 

Herodotus (iv. 85), Strabo, (xiii. 
p. 691), and Pliny (H.N. iv. 12; vi. 
1) give seven stadia as the breadth 
of the Hellespont in its narrowest 
part. Dr. Pococke also assigns the 
same breadth: Tournefort allows 
about a mile (vol. ii. lett. 4). 
Some modern French measurements 
give the distance as something 
considerably greater — 1130 or 
1150 toises (sea Miot’s note on his 
translation of Herodotus). The 
Duke of Ragusa states it at 790 
toises (Voyage en Turquie, vol. ii. 
p. 164). If we suppose the breadth 
to be one mile or 6280 feet, % 
vessels at an average breadth of 
142,, feet would exactly fill the 
space. Rennell says, “Eleven feet 
is the breadth of a barge: vessels 
of the size of the smallest coasting 
craft were adequate to the purpose 
of the bridge.” (On the Geography 
of Herodotus, p. 127.) 

The recent measurements or esti- 
mates stated by Miot go much 
beyond Herodotus: that of the 
Duke of Ragusa nearly coincides 
-with-him. But'we need not sup- 
pose that the vessels filled up 
cntirely the whole breadth, without 
leaving any gaps between: we only 
know, that there were no gaps left 
large enough for a vessel in voyage 
to eail throuyh, except in three 


Over each of the two lines 


specified places. 

I avail myself of asecond edition 
to notice some comments of Pro- 
fessor Dunbar upon this note, in- 
serted in the critical remarks ap- 
pended to the third edition of his 
Greek and English Lexicon, voc. 
"Entxdpotosc, Herodotus. 

Mr. Dunbar differs from me, aa 
well as from Liddell and Scott, in 
the meaning of the word éntxdpsioc, 
but I do not perceive that he 
brings any convincing arguments, 
He says, that this adjective signifies 
“in a cross direction, and is op- 
posed by Herodotus to dphtioc, ina 
straight direction, and to (Oeiac 
(Herodot. iv. 101; i. 180).” 

I have made reference in my 
note to both these passages, and 
they seem to me to bear out my 
meaning. In the latter of the two, 
it is not exact to say that éxixapaiac 
is opposed to Welac: on the con- 
trary, the two epithets are applied 
to the very same streets: “All the 
streets of Babylon (says Herodotus) 
are cut straight; those streets 
which run directly down to the 
river, as well as the rest.” 

It is true that in iv. 101, Hero- 
dotus contrasts, in a certain sense, 
enixapatog with dpfioc. Speaking 
of the figure of Scythia, he says 
that it isa parallelogram, of which 
two sides forming an angle with 
each other, are lines of coast; 
while the other two sides rum 
straight up into the interior (pba 
alc ty,s ptacyatay) to a certain point 
of junction. To go from the coast 
into the interior is always con- 
ceived by a Greek as going upward 
—avw); to come from inland to 
the coast, as coming downward, 
xaztw. Hence Herodotus says that 
these two sides go straight up inte 
the interior. The other two sides 
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of ships, across from shore to shore, were stretched six 
vast cables, which discharged the double function of 


of the parallelogram, which run 
along the coast, Herodotus calls 
entxapoivc, falling in a@ straight 
line, or directly, upon the other 
two which run GpSrar é¢ tHy pr90- 
yarav. It is plain that if the two 
sides, which ran up into the in- 
terior and there joined each other, 
were straight, the other two sides 
of the parallelogram would be 
straight also: so that éxixapciac in 
this passage does not bear any 
sense inconsistent with straight- 
ness. 

In construing the passage — 
"ECedyvuoay be woe [Meveqxovtgpous 
xz tprnpsag suvOevtec, Ondo pev THY 
npog tov Edfet.ou Ilovtov &inxovea 
tz xal tptyxociac, Oxo 2 tHy étEpTy 
czcorpsoxaldera xai tprjxosiacs, (tov 
péev Ilovtov, éxixapsiac, tov 62 “EA- 
Anondvtev, xata poo0v) va avzxw- 
ytuy tov tTévov twy SxAwy, Mr. Dun- 
bar says, “Mr. Grote and the edi- 
tors of Herodotus supply yepupav 
with dno pév thy, and ono b@ tHy 
trépy». But I cannot conceive what 
rational meaning can be exacted 
from elevyvusav—Onrd piv THY (yEpu- 
pay), When the pentekonters and 
the triremos formed the yepvpay. 
There can (I imagine) be no doubt 
that y7v or ywpav must be under- 
atood (which they very often are 
with the Greek writers); the land, 
namely, on each side of the strait: 
ond pty thy (y7Hv), on the Asian 
side; dnd b% thy étépyv, on the Eu- 
ropean side.” 

To deal first with Mr. Dunbar’s 
objection to my meaning, which is 
the same as that of Bibr and 
others, I cannot admit his asser- 
tion, that “the pentekonters and 
the triromes formed the yepdpay.” 
They formed the support of the 
bridge; standing in the same re- 
lation to it, as the piles of Wa- 


terloo Bridge stand to the bridge 
itself. Speaking largely, or for 
common purposes, indeed the 
bridge is understood to mean the 
whole construction, support and 
all: but the essential portion of 
the bridge is, the continuous way 
across from bank to bank, which, 
in the case of a narrow stream, 
may exist without any supports at 
all. Now the pentekonters and 
triremes did not of themselves 
form any continuous way across: 
this was formed by the row of 
tight parallel cables laid over 
them, resting upon them, and 
stretching across from bank to 
bank. And Herodotus uses the 
preposition 6no which expresses 
this relation: the pentekonters and 
triremes were put together side by 
side under the bridge; or rather, 
they were first put, and then the 
bridge of tightened cables was laid 
over or upon them, 

Mr. Dunbar’s suppcsition that 
the substantive belonging to bx piv 
thy, &c. is yyjv—meaning the two 
opposite coasts, Asiatic and Euro- 
pean—seems to me inadmissible. 
The words thy npde toD Edfstyov 
Ilévtov, if you apply them to one 
of the two bridges, designate na- 
turally enough the one which is 
highest up in the stream: but they 
cannot be employed to signify the 
Asiatic coast as distinguished from 
the European, for they have just 
as much reference to one as to 
the other. Nor can I think that 
the preposition 6x6 can be used 
to signify what Mr. Dunbar means. 
Assuming even that it could prop- 
erly be used to mean those ships 
which were moored near or closé 
to the land, we must recollect that 
what Herodotus is here describing, 
is a series of ships lying near each 
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holding the ships together, and of supporting the bridge- 
way to be laid upon them. They were tightened by means 


other across the whole breadth of 
the stream. Of the larger portion 
of these ships it could never be 
ssid with any propriety, that they 
lay Uno ctHy yrv—either under the 
Asiatic or European coast. Be- 
sides, on Mr. Dunbar’s construc- 
tion, Herodotus would be only 
describing one bridge, whereas 
there were undeniably two. 

Mr. Dunbar's conception of the 
structure of the bridge differs es- 
sentially from mine, but I should 
lengthen this note too much by 
commenting upon it. 

He contests my supposition that 
the two bridge3 may have been at 
some distance from each other, on 
the ground that both of them ter- 
minated in an axty tpxys2 €¢ ba. 
haosay xazyxevez, on the European 
side; and he translates axty, pro- 
montory or headland. But axty, 
just as often, if not oftener— 
means a line of coast, stretching 
along for a considerable distance 
(see Herodot. iv. 38). 

Again, he differs from me, and 
agrees with Bahr, in regard to the 
nominative case which is to be 
understood to the verb avzxwye07. 
He thinks that 6 660, is understood, 
not 4 7epup7—observing :— 

“How the bridge should keep 
the cables in a state of tension, I 
cannot comprehend. “Iva must be 
referred to a cause immediately 
preceding and wel)l-ascertuined ; 
nnd this can only be the term p40c. 
From the statement which the his- 
torian gives of the different modes 
of anchoring the two divisions, 
it would appear that it was ne- 
cessary for the triremes to be 
moored in the direction of the 
current, in order that it might by 
its force keep the cables taut, and 
not allow them to swing.” 1 con- 


fess that Ido not feel tho difficulty 
which strikes Mr. Dunbar, in trans- 
lating the words tva avaxwyt47, 
Thy covey THY Szzws, in the way 
that I have proposed in an earlier 
part of this note. And I have 
already remarked that by the words 
To, tovoyv thy &x)wy, Herodotus 
does not mean the anchor-cables, 
but the vast cables stretched across: 
ag he himself again uses the phrase 
a few lines farther on—zéspu 
enetivecay xatunep¥s Thy Arkwy tod 
tgvouv, Where Bahr and Schweig- 
haeuser justly remark that it is 
equivalent to xatonesfe tw Bade 
tvtetapévwy. It might be possible 
to suppose H advfzorg or za 
guvtihepzva (extracted out of the 
preceding participle ouvhevtz¢) the 
understood nominative case to 
avaxwytoy, which would get rid 
of the awkward construction of 
yrouoa in the singular number— 
Llevtyxovtépouc xat tprypeac cuvidvtes 
tva avaxwye9y (7 sovlzate tu 
ToT piwy) thy tévey thy Orhwy, 
ayxVpae xatyxay nEepipy reas, &c. For 
cases in which an unexpressed 
nominative case is extracted out 
of the verb preceding, compare 
Matthia, Gr, Gr. 8. 295; and Kiih- 
ner. Gr. Gr. g. 414. 

Mr. Dunbar speaks “of the diffvrent 
modes of anchoring the two divt- 
siona:” and Bahr holds the samo 
opinion. But as 1 understand Hero- 
dotus, he speaks of no such diffe- 
rence: all the ships, in both bridges, 
were anchored both ashead and 
astern, with their heads down the 
stream. ZusGéveec Cé ayxdpae xer7- 
AD REpipTxeac, TIC piv Loe TOU Llov- 
Tou THs TEP YS, Thy Gripe elventy 
Tay iswiey exnvedvtwy, TH Ge et d- 
PC, Hr Nps esrepye te wal toy 
Aiyalou, ebpev te xai vorou alvaxs, 
Bibr construes 77,< t:8o7s—ty,¢ ba 
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of capstans on each shore: in three different places along 
the line, a gap was left between the ships for the purpose 
of enabling small trading vessels without masts, in voyage 
to or from the Euxine, to pass and repass beneath the 
cables. 

Out of the six cables assigned to each bridge, two 
were of flax and four of papyrus, combined for the sake of 
increased strength; for it seems that in the bridges first 
made, which proved too weak to resist the winds, the 
Pheenicians had employed cables of flax for one bridge, 


the Egyptians those of papyrus for the other.! 


dtépyc—as if they agreed with yeou- 
pac, and as ifthe anchors of the ships 
belonging to one bridge had been let 
down atthe extremity towards the 
Euxine—the anchors of those be- 
longing to the other brid ge at the ex- 
tremity towards the #gean. Surely 
this explanation cannot be received. 
If a ship held by only one anchor, 
that anchor always must be at the 
extremity towards the Euxine; for 
the current of the Hellespont, which 
runs from the Euxine, would not 
permit it to be otherwise. Even 
if the anchor were originally let 
down at the head, when pointing 
to the #gean, the force of the 
current would alter the position 
of the ship until the anchor came 
to be between the ship and the 
Euxine. Besides, it surely cannot 
be doubted, that the same mode of 
anchorage which was suitable for 
the ships of one bridge would also 
be suitable for those of the other. 
Moreover, the historian tells us 
that some anchors were intended 
to guard against the winds blo- 
wing out of the Euxine—others, 
to guard against those blowing out 
of the Aigean. Surely, each ship 
of each bridge would noed to be 
made fast against both. Compare 
Pindar, Olymp. vi. 101, 60° ayxdpat. 

I construe the words tij¢ étipne 
—77¢ 8% écépnc—ditferently from 
Bibr. It seems to me that they 
do not agree with yigupazc, but with 


Over 


péptOac, tedkeutys, OF some word 
indicating direction, or relative 
bearing; on the one side, on the 
other side, equivalent to évOev pey, 
EyOey Se. Sufficient vindication may 
be found of the use of the genitive 
case étip7¢ in Matthiae, Gr. Gr, §. 377; 
Kiihner, Gr Gr. §. 523. And in this 
case it coincides with the funda- 
mental conception which these an- 
thors give us of a Greek Genitive 
—as designing the whence, orsource 
from which an action arises. The 
anchors are conceived as pulling 
from one side and from the other 
side, against the dangerous winds 
when they blow. 

' For the long celebrity of these 
cables, see the epigram of Archi- 
mélus, composed two centuries and 
a half afterwards, in the time of 
Hiero II. of Syracuse, ap. Athe- 
nreum, v. 209. 

Herodotus states that in thick- 
ness and compact make (x2yut7s 
xai xahdovn) the cables of flax were 
equa) to those of papyrus; but that 
in weight the former were superior; 
for each cubit in length of the 
flaxen cable weighed a talent: we 
can hardly reason upon this, be- 
cause we do not know whebber he 
means on Attic, an Kuboic, or an 
#Eyinwan talent; nor, if he means 
an Attic talent, whether it be an 
Attic talent of commeroe, or of the 
monetary standard, 

The cables contained in the 
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these again were laid planks of wood, sawn to the appro- 
priate width, secured ahove by a second line of cables 
stretched across to keep them in their places. Lastly, 
upon this foundation the causeway itself was formed, out 
of earth and wood, with a palisade on each side high enough 
to prevent the cattle which passed over from seeing tho 
water. 

The other great work which Xerxes caused to be 
performed, for facilitating his march, was, the 


Xx t ; : 1 
ea cutting through of the isthmus which connects 


a ship- 


tne isthmus the stormy promontory of Mount Athos with 
of Mount the mainland. That isthmus near the point 
oO8. 


where it joins the mainland was about twelve 
stadia (not quite so many furlongs) across, from the 
Strymonic to the Toronaic Gulf; and the canal dug by 
order of Xerxes was broad and deep enough for two 
triremes to sail abreast. In this work too, as well as in 
the bridge across the Hellespont, the Phoenicians were 
found the ablest and most efficient among all the subjects 
of the Persian monarch; but the other tributaries, especial- 
ly the Greeks from the neighbouring town of Akanthus, 
and indeed the entire maritime forces of the empire,? were 
brought together to assist. The head-quarters of the fleet 
were first at Kymé and Phokea, next at Eleus in the 
southern extremity of the Thracian Chersonese, from which 
point it could protect and second at once the twoenterprises. 
going forward at the Hellespont and at Mount Athos. The 
canal-cutting at the latter was placed under the general 
directions of two noble Persians—Bubarés and Artacheus,. 
and distributed under their measurement as task-work 
among the continyents of the various nations; an ample 
supply of flour and other provisions being brought for sale: 
: the neighbouring plain from various parts of Asia and 
Lgy pt. 

Pi phtee circumstances in the narrative of Herodotus. 
respecting this work deserve special notice. First, the 


Athenian dockyard are distinguish- 
ed a®oyvina dutwiaztuha, eabdxe 


7 ¥,a—1n which expressions, how- 


ever, M. Boeckh cannot cortainly 
determine whether circumference 
or diameter be meant: he thinks 
probably the former. See his learn- 
ed book Das Seewesen der Athe- 


ner, ch. x. p, 165. 

' For a specimen of the destruct- 
five storms near the promontory 
of Athos, see Ephorus, Fragment, 
121, ed. Didot ; Diodor. xili. 41. 

2 Herodot. vii. 22, 23, 116; Diodor. 
xl, 2, 
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superior intelligence of the Phoenicians, who, within sight 
of that lofty island of Thasos which had been superior 
occupied three centuries before by their free intelli- | 
ancestors, were now labouring as instruments the Phosni- 
to the ambition of a foreign conqueror. Amidst cians. 

all the people engaged, they alone took the precaution of 
beginning the excavation at a breadth far greater than the 
canal was finally destined to occupy, so as gradually to 
narrow it, and leave a convenient slope for the sides. The 
others dug straight down, so that the time as well as the 
toil of their work was doubled by the continual falling in 
of the sides—a remarkable illustration of the degree of 
practical intelligence then prevalent, since the nations 
assembled were many and diverse. Secondly, Herodotus 
remarks that Xerxes must have performed this laborious 
work from motives of mere ostentation: “for it would have 
cost no trouble at all” (he observes!) to drag all the ships 


® Herodot. vii. 24: we pév ene 
oun BarrAcCopsvov sUpicxery, peyadro- 
Pposvvys etvexa abto Sepeye opvacery 
éxércue, eGedw. te Sovaptv anodet- 
xvuaat, xal prv7pocuva Arnesbat: na- 
peov Yap, pydséva novov Aapdv- 
TUG, Tov l3bpov tac vag Seerauaas, 
dpvsaery exedsve Simpuy2 ty Yaraaay, 
e020¢ We Sue tpi7ptae KACEY OpOD 
eAxotpeuperag. 

According to the manner in 
which Herodotus represents this 
excavation to have been perform- 
ed, the carth dug out was hand- 
ed up by man to man from the 
bottom of the canal to the top— 
the whole performed by hand, 
without any aid of cranes or bar- 
rows. 

The pretended work of turning 
the course of the river Halys, 
which Grecian report ascribed to 
Croesus on the advice of Thalds, 
was a far greater work than the 
cutting at Athos (Herodot. i. 75). 

As this ship-canal across the 
isthmus of Athos bas been treated 
often as a fable both by ancients 
(Juvenal, Sat. x.) and by moderns 
(Cousinéry, Voyage en Macédoine), 


VOL. IV. 


I transcribe the observations of 
Colonel] Leake. That excellent 
observer points out evident traces 
of its past existence: but in my 
judgement, even if no such traces 
now remained, the testimony of 
Herodotus and Thucydidés (iv. 109) 
would alone be sufficient to prove 
that it had existed really. The 
observations of Colonel Leake il- 
lustrate at the same time the mo- 
tives in which the canal origin- 
ated: “The canal (he says) seems to 
have been not more than sixty 
feet wide. As history does not 
mention that it was ever kept in 
repair after the time of Xerxes, 
the waters from the heights around 
have naturally filled it in part 
with soil in the course of ages. 
It might, however, without much 
labour, be renewed, and there can 
be no donbt that it would be 
useful to the navigation of the 
éigean: for such is the fear enter- 
tained by the Greek boatmen of 
the strength and uncertain diree 
tion of the currents around Mount 
Athos, and of the gales and high 
seas to which the vicinity of the 


283 
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in the fleet across the isthmus; so that the canal was nowise 
needed, So familiar a process was it, in the mind of a 
Greek of the fifth century 3.c., to transport ships by me- 
chanical force across an isthmus; a special groove or slip 


being seemingly prepared for them: such was the case at 


the 


iolkus across the isthmus of Corinth. Thirdly, it is 
to be noted, that the men who excavated the canal at 


ount 


Athos worked under the lash; and these, be it borne in 


Employ- 
ment of 
the lash 
over the 
workmen 
engaged 
on the 
canal—im- 
pression 
made 
thereby 
on the 
Greeks. 


mountain is subject during half 
the year, and which are rendered 
more formidable by the deficiency 
of harbours in the Gulf of Orfané, 
that I could not, as long as I was 
on the peninsula, and though of- 
fering a high price, prevail upon 
any boat to carry me from the 
eastern side of the peninsula to 
the western. Xerxes, therefore, 
was perfectly justified in cutting 
this canal, as well from the secu- 
rity which it afforded to his fleet, 
as from the facility of the work 
and the advantages of the ground, 
which seems made expressly to 
tempt such an undertaking. The 
experience of the losses which the 
former expedition under Mardo- 
nius had suffered suggested the 
idea. The circumnavigation of the 
capes Ampelus and Osnastream 
was much less dangerous, as the 
gulfs afford some good harbours, 
and it was the object of Xerxes 
to collect forces from the Greek 
cities in those guife as he passed. 
If there be any difficulty arising 
from the narrative of Herodotus, 


mind, were not bought slaves, but freemen, 
except in so far as they were tributaries of the 
Persian monarch; perhaps the father of Herodo- 
tus, a native of Halikarnassus and a subject of 
the brave Queen Artemisia, may have been 
among them. We shall find other examples as 
we proceed, of this indiscriminate use of the 
whip, and full conviction of its indispensable 
necessity, on the part of the Persians !—even to 
drive the troops of their subject-contingents on 


it is in comprehending how the 
operation should have required s0 
long a time as three years, when 
the king of Persia had such mul- 
titudes at his disposal, and among 
them Egyptians and Babylonians, 
accustomed to the making of can- 


als.” (Leake, Travels in North- 
ern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24. p, 
145.) 


These remarks upon the enter- 
prise are more judicious than those 
of Major Rennell (Geogr. of He- 
rodot. p. 116). I may remark that 
Herodotus does not affirm that the 
actual cutting of the canal occu- 
pied three years,—he assigns that 
time to the cutting with all its 
preliminary arrangements included 
—apottupdlero éx tolwv étéwy 
xou paddiora é¢ tov “A@wy (vil. 22). 

' Herodot. wil. 22: Gpucsov tnd 
pactlywy xavto8ancl tHe otpatiie’ 
Biddoyor 6’ époltwv.—vii.56: Béptne 
ba, ancl re 81dBy & viv Edpwany, 
tonite voy etparoy bxd paotlywy 
SiaBalvovra:—compare vii. 108, and 
Xenophon, Anabasis, ifi. 6-26. 


The essential necessity, and 
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to the charge in battle. To employ the scourge in this 
way towards freemen, and especially towards freemen 
engaged in military service, was altogether pep uenont both 
to ellonic ractice and to Hellenic feeling. The Asiatic 
and insular Gresks were relieved from it, as from various 
other hardships, when they passed out of Persian dominion 
to become, first allies, afterwards subjects, of Athens: and 
we shall be called upon hereafter to take note of this fact 
‘when we appreciate the complaints preferred against the 
hegemony of Athens. 

At the same time that the subject-contingents of 
‘Xerxes excavated this canal, which was fortified Briage of 
against the sea at its two extremities by compact ae 
earthen walls or embankments, they also threw serous ths 
bridges of boats over the river Strymon. These 5trymon. 
two works, together with the renovated double bridge 
across the Hellespont, were both announced to Xerxes as 
completed and ready for passage, on his arrival] at Sardis 
at the beginning of winter 481-480 8.c. Whether the whole 
of his vast army arrived at Sardis at the same time as 
himself, and wintered there, may reasonably be doubted; 
but the whole was united at Sardis and ready to march 
against Greece, at the beginning of spring 480 B.c. 

While wintering at Sardis, the Perera monarch des- 
patched heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Sparta 
and Athens, to demand the received tokens of submission, 
earth and water. The news of his prodigious armament 
was well calculated to spread terror even among the most 
resolute of them. And heat the same time sent orders to 
the maritime cities in Thrace and Macedonia to prepare 
“dinner” for himself and his vast suite as he passed on his 
march. That march was commenced at the first beginning 
of spring, and continued in spite of several threatening 
poles during the course of it—one of which Xerxes was 

lind enough not to comprehend, though, according to 
Herodotus, nothing could be more obvious than its signifi- 
cation !—while another was misinterpreted into a favourable 
omen by the compliant answer of the Magian priests. 


plentiful use, of the whip, towards 
eubject-tributaries, as conceived 
by the ancient Persians, finds its 
parallel in the modern Turks. See 
the Mémoires du Baron de Tott, 


vol. i. p. 256 segg. and his dia 
logue on this subject with his Tur- 
kish conductor Ali-Aga. , 

1 Herodot. vii.67. Tépac op: gpav 
péya, to Eéping dv oddsvi Ady 


2n2 
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On quitting Sardis, the vast host was divided into two 


March of nearly equal columns; « spacious interval being 
nome i left between the two for the king himself with 
aiigos * hig guards and select Persians. First of all! 
sition of came the beggage, carried by beasts of burden, 
his army: immediately followed by one-half of the entire 


body of infantry, without any distinction of nations. Next, 
the select troops, 1000 Persian cavalry with 1000 Persian 
spearmen, the latter being distinguished by carrying their 
spears with the point downwards, as well as by the spear 
itself, which had a golden pomegranate at its other ex- 
tremity, in place of the ordinary spike or point whereby the 
weapon was planted in the ground when the soldier was 
not onduty. Behind these troops walked ten sacred horses, 
of vast power and splendidly caparisoned, bred on the 
Niszan plains in Media: next, the sacred chariot of Zeus, 
drawn by eight white horses—wherein no man was ever 
allowed to mount, not even the charioteer, who walked on 
foot behind with the reins in his hand. Next after the 
sacred chariot came that of Xerxes himself, drawn by Nissan 
horses; the charioteer, a noble Persian named Patiramphés, 
being seated in it by the side of the monarch—who was 


often accustomed to alight 


éxoiwjokto, xainsp sdcupGAncey edu" 
Uenocg Yap Erexe hayov. Eboop3).qzov 
wy tybe éyeveto, Str guchhe pay eddy 
otpasiyy ert thy ‘EdAGBa Spey 
Gyeuporata xual peyahonpensotata, 
oniaw 8 repl émutod tpéywv Aeerv 
tc toy abTOV yWpov. 

The prodigy was, that a mare 
brought forth a hare, which signi- 
fied that Xerxes would set forth 
on his expedition to Greece with 
strength and s>Jendour, but that 
he would come back in timid and 
disgraceful flight. 

The implicit faith of Herodotus, 
first in the reality of the fact— 
next, in the certainty of his inter- 
pretation—deserves notice, as i}lus- 
trating his canon of belief and 
that of his age. The interpretation 
is doubtless here the generating 
cause of the story interpreted: an 
ingenious man, after the expedition 


from the chariot and to enter 


has terminated, imagines an ap- 
propriate simile for its proud com- 
mencement and inglorious termin- 
ation (Parturiunt montes, nascetur 
ridiculus mus), and the simile is 
recounted, either by himself or by 
some hearer who is struck with it, 
as if it had been arcal antecedent 
fact. The aptness of this supposed 
antecedent fact to foreshadow the 
great Porsian invasion (tb svovp- 
fixntov of Herodotus) serves as 
presumptive evidence to bear out 
the witness asserting it; while de- 
parture from the established ana-~ 
logies of nature affords no motive 
for disbelief to a man who admits 
that the goda occasionally sond 
special signs and warnings. 

} Compare the description of the 
processional march of Oyrus, a 
given in the Cyropedia of Xe 
nophon, viii. &, 1-80. 
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a litter. Immediately about his person were a chosen body 
of 1000 horse-guards, the best troops and of the highest 
breed among the Persians, having golden apples at the 
reverse extremity of their spears, and followed by other 
detachments of 1000 horse, 10,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, 
all native Persians. Of these 10,000 Persian infantry, called 
the Immortals because their number was always exactly 
maintained, 9000 carried spears with pomegranates of 
silver at the reverse extremity, while the remaming 1000, 
distributed in front, rear, and on each side of this detach- 
ment, were marked by pomegranates of g >1d on their spears. 
With them ended what we may call the household troops: 
after whom, with an interval of two furlongs, the remainin 
host followed pell-mell.1| Respecting its numbers an 
constituent portions I shall speak presently, on occasion of 
the great review at Doriskus. 

On each side of the army, as it marched out of Sardis, 
was seen suspended one-half of the body ofa gioty of 
slaughtered man, placed there expressly for the the rich 
purpose of impressing a lesson on the subjects Lapse 
of Persia. It was the body of the eldest son of thius—son 
the wealthy Pythius, a Phrygian old man resident Bi by 
at Kelenz, who had entertained Xerxes in the order of 
course of his march from Kappadokia to Sardis, **t®*. 
and who had previously recommended himself by rich gifts 
to the preceding king Darius. So abundant was his 
hospitality to Xerxes, and so pressing his offers se teacapees | 
contribution for the Grecian expedition, that the monarc 
asked him what was the amount of his wealth. “I possess 
(replied Pythius), besides lands and slaves, 2000 talents of 
silver and 3,993,000 of golden darics, wanting only 7000 of 
being 4,000,000. All this gold and silver do I present to 
thee, retaining only my lands and slaves, which will be 
quite enough.” Xerxes replied by the strongest expressions 
of praise and gratitude for his liberality; at the same time 
refusing his offer, and even giving to Pythius out of his 
own treasure the sum of 7000 darics, which was wanting 
to make up the exact sum of 4,000,000. The latter was so 
elated with this mark of favour, that when the army was 
about to depart from Sardis, he ventured, under the 
influence of terror from the various menacing portents, to 

' Herodot. vii. 41. Meta && <hv Inwoy dcekédsento xal db0 ctradioog, nal 
Enzita 6 Aowrds Surroe Hie avapié. 
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prefer a prayer to the Persian monarch. His five sons were, 
all about to serve in the invading army against Greece: 
his prayer to Xerxes was, that the eldest of them might 
be left behind, as a stay to his own declining years, and that, 
the service of the remaining four with the army might be, 
considered as sufficient. But the unhappy father knew not. 
what he asked. “Wretch! (replied Xerxes) dost thou dare 
to talk to me about thy son, when Tam myself on the march 
against Greece, with my sons, brothers, relatives, and 
friends? thou who art my slave, and whose duty it is to 
follow me with thy wife and thy entire family? Know 
that the sensitive soul of man dwells in his ears: on hearing 
good things, it fills the body with delight, but boils with 
wrath when it hears the contrary. As, when thou didst 
good deeds and madest good offers to me, thou canst not 
boast of having surpassed the king in generosity—so now, 
when thou hast turned round and become impudent, the 
punishment inflicted on thee shall not be the full measure 
of thy deserts, but something less. For thyself and for. 
thy four sons, the hospitality which I received from thee 
shall serve as protection. But for that one son whom thou 
especially wishest to keep in safety, the forfeit of his life 
shall be thy penalty.” He forthwith directed‘hat the son 
of Pythius should be put to death, and his boay severed in 
twain; of which one-half was to be fixed on the right-hand, 
the other on the left-hand, of the road along which the 
army was to pass. ! 

A tale essentially similar, yet rather less revolting, 
has been already recounted respecting Darius, when\under- 
taking his expedition against Scythia. Both tales illystrate 
the intense force of sentiment with which the Persian 
kings regarded the obligation of universal personal ser- 
vice, when they were themselves in the field. They seem 
to have measured their strength by the number of men 
whom they collected around them, with little or no refer- 
ence to quality: and the very mention of exemption—the 
idea that a subject and a slave should seek to withdraw 
himself from a risk which the monarch was about to en- 
counter—was an offence not to be pardoned. In this as 
in the other acts of Oriental kings, whether grateful, munti- 

The Incident respecting Pythius ate of the wealth of Pythius; but 


ja in Herodot. vii. 27, 28, 88, 89. in other respects, the story seems 
Z place no confidence inthe estim- well entitled to credit. 
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ficent or ferocious, we trace nothing but the despotic 
force of personal will, translating itself into act without 
any thought of consequences, and treating subjects with 
less consideration than an ordinary Greek master would 
have shown towards his slaves. 

From Sardis, the host of Xerxes directed its march to 
Abydos, first across Mysia and the river Kaikus—then 
through Atarneus, Kariné, and the plain of Thébé. They 
passed Adramyttium and Antandrus, and crossed the 
range of Ida, most part of which was on their yaich to 
left-hand, not without some loss from stormy Abydos— 
weather and thunder.! From hence they reached Tpspect, 
Tlium and the river Skamander, the stream of Mlium by 
which was drunk up, or probablyin parttrampled *°r™* 
and rendered undrinkable, by the vast host of men and 
animals. In spite of the immortal interest which the 
Skamander derives from the Homeric poems, its magnitude 
is not such as to make this fact surprising. To the poems 
themselves even Xerxes did not dedain to pay tribute. 
He ascended the holy hill of Ilium,—reviewed the Per- 
gamus where Priam was said to have lived and reigned,— 
sacrificed 1000 oxen to the patron goddess Athéné,—and 
caused the Magian priests to make libations in honour of 
the heroes who had fallen on that venerated spot. He 
even condescended to inquire into the local details,? abun- 
dantly supplied to visitors by the inhabitants of Ilium, of 
that great real or mythical war to which Grecian chrono- 
logers had hardly yet learned to assign a precise date. 
And doubtless when he contemplated the narrow area of 
that Troy which all the Greeks confederated under Aga- 
memnon had been unable for ten years to overcome, he 
could not but fancy that these same Greeks would fall an 
easy prey before his innumerable host. Another day’s 
march between Rhosteium, Ophryneium and Dardanus on 
the left-hand, and the Teukrians of Gergis on the right- 
hand, brought him to Abydos, where his two newly-con- 
structed bridges over the Hellespont awaited him. 

On this transit from Asia into Europe Herodotus 
dwells with peculiar emphasis—and well he might do so, 
since when we consider the bridges, the invading number, 
the unmeasured hopes miiesseded by no less unmeasured 


} Berodot. vii. 42, | 
S$ Herodot. vii.43. Oencdpevoc dé, xai nu@dpevos xalvwv Exacta, do, 
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calamity—it will appear not only to have been the most 
imposing event of his century, but to rank among the most 
imposing events of all history. He surrounds it with 
much dramatic circumstance, not only mentioning the 
marble throne erected for Xerxes on a hill near Abydos, 
from whence he surveyed both his masses of land-force 
covering the shore and his ships sailing and racing in the 
strait (a race in which the Phosnicians of Sidon surpassed 
the Greeks and all the other contingents)—but also super- 
adding to this real fact a dialogue with Artabanus, in- 
tended to set forth the internal mind of Xerxes. He 
farther quotes certain supposed exclamations of the Aby- 
denes at the sight of his superhuman power. “Why (said 
one of these terror-striken spectators'), why dost thou, oh 
Zeus, under the shape of a Persian man and the name of 
Xerxes, thus bring together the whole human race for the 
ruin of Greece? It would have been easy for thee to ac- 
complish that without so much ado.” Such emphatic 
ejaculations exhibit the strong feeling which Herodotus 
or his informants throw into the scene, though we cannot 
venture to apply to them the scrutiny of historical criti- 
cism. 

At the first moment of sunrise, so sacred in the mind 
of Orientals,? the passage was ordered to begin. The 
bridges were perfumed with frankincense and strewed with 
myrtle boughs, while Xerxes himself made libations into 
the sea with a golden censer, and offered up prayers to 
Helios, that he might effect without hindrance his design 
of conquering Europe even to its farthest extremity. 
Along with his libation he cast into the Hellespont the 
censer itself, with a golden bowl and a Persian scimitar— 
“I do not exactly know? (adds the historian) whether he 


1 Herodot. vii. 45, 53,56. “2 Zi, 
wl 8H avipi eidcuewe Mépoy, xai 
obvopa avti Asc Sepkexr Geuevos, 
dvaoratoy tiv d7at2 eOérets roty- 
oat, Gywv ravtag avipwroue; xi 
Yép &rev tootewy egy tor nocdery 
tara. 

2 Tacitus, Histor, iil, 2. “Un- 
dique clamor, et orientem solem, 
itain Syrik mos est, consalutavére” 
—in hia striking description of the 
night battle near Cremona between 


the Roman troops of Vitellius and 
Vexpasian, and the rise of tie gun 
while the combat was yot un- 
finished: compare also Quintus Cure 
tius (iii. 3, & p. 41. od. Miitzel). 

> Herodot. vil. 64. Tacs oon tyw 
Gtrextiwe Staxpivar, obra ai ty ‘Hi.bep 
aeariGele nat7xe tg TH rbhayos, bts 
el prteptrhyoe oi tov ‘Edd yonovtoy 
proriywoartt, xal dvti toUtwY thy 
Gadacoay édwpitto. 
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threw them in as a gift to Helios, or as a mark of repent- 
ance and atonement to the Hellespont for the stripes 
which he had inflicted upon it.” Of the two bridges, that 
nearest to the Kuxine was devoted to the military force— 
the other to the attendants, the baggage, and xorxes ana 
the beasts of burthen. The 10,000 Persians, his army 
called Immortals, all wearing garlands on their {ho Helles- 
heads, were the first, to pass over. Xerxes him- pontine 
self, with the remaining army, followed next, >™¢8*: 
though in an order somewhat different from that which had 
been observed in quitting Sardis: the monarch having 
reached the European shore, saw his troops crossing the 
bridges after him “under the lash.” But in spite of the 
use of this sharp stimulus to accelerate progress, so vast 
were the numbers of his host, that they occupied no less 
than seven days and seven nights, without a moment of 
intermission, in the business of crossing over—a fact to be 
borne in mind presently, when we come to discuss the 
totals computed by Herodotus. 

Having thus cleared the strait, Xerxes directed his 
march along the Thracian Chersonese, to the yarch to 
isthmus whereby it is joined with Thrace, Doriskus in 
between the town of Kardia on his left-hand T>t8°6 | 
and the tomb of Hellé on his right—the epony- mouth of 
mous heroine of the strait. After passing this ‘be Mybras 
isthmus, he turned westward along the coast of joins bim 
the Gulf of Melas and the Atgean Sea—crossing ¢?*- 
the river from which that Gulf derived its name, and even 
drinking its waters up (according to Herodotus) with the 
men and animals of his army. Having passed by the 
Molic city of A5nus and the harbour called Stentoris, he 
reached the sea-coast and plain called Doriskus covering 
the rich delta near the mouth of the Hebrus. A fort had 
been built there and garrisoned by Darius. The spacious 
plain called by this same name reached far along the shore 
to Cape Serreium, and comprised in it the towns of Salé 
and Zoné, possessions of the Samothracian Greeks planted 
on the territory once possessed by the Thracian Kikones 
on the mainland. Having been here joined by his fleet, 
which had doubled? the southernmost promontory of the 

1 Herodot. vif. 65, 56. AvéBy dé 2 Herodot. vii. 58-59; Pliny, H. 
6 atpatos abtov évérta Hytpyst xai N. iv. 11, See some valuable re- 
év énva coppovygat, ékvvveae gudzva marks on the topography of Doris- 
Xpevov. kus and the neighbourhood of the 
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Thracian Chersonese, he thought the situation convenient 
for a general review and enumeration both of his land and 
his naval force. | i: 
Never probably in the history of mankind has ther 


been brought together a body of men from: 


Review : ‘ . 

and muster regions so remote and so widely diverse, for 
on tne one purpose and under one command, as those 
plain of : 5 
Doriskus | which were now assembled in Thrace near the 
—immense mouth of the Hebrus. About the numerical 
variety of : 
the nations total we cannot pretend to form any definite 
brought idea; about the variety of contingents there 
together. 


is no room for doubt. “What Asiatic nation 
was there (asks Herodotus,1 whose conceptions of this 
expedition seem to outstrip his powers of language) that 
Xerxes did not bring against Greece?” Nor was it Asiatic 
nations alone, comprised within the Oxus, the Indus, the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the Levant, the Avgean and 
the Euxine: we must add to these also the Egyptians, the 
Ethiopians on the Nile south of Egypt, and the Libyans 
from the desert near Kyréné. Not all the expeditions, 
fabulous or historical, of which Herodotus had ever heard, 
appeared to him comparable to this of Xerxes, even for 
total number; much more in respect of variety of compo- 


nent elements. 


town still called Enos, in Grise- 
bach, Reise durch Rumelien und 
nach Brussa, ch. vi. vol. i. p. 157- 
159 (Géttingen, 1841). He shows 
reason for believing thut the in- 
dentation of the coast, marked on 
the map as the Gulf of Ainos, did 
not exist in ancient times, any 
more than it exists now. 

4 Herodot. vii. 20-21, 

2 See the enumeration in Hero- 
dotus, vii. 61-96. In chapter 76, 
one name has dropped out of the 
text (see the note of Weaseling and 
Schweighauser), which, in addition 
to those specified under the head 
of the land force, makes up exactly 
forty-six. It is from this source 
that Herodotus derives the boast 
which he puts into the mouth of 
the Athenians (ix. 27) respecting 
the battle of Marathon, in which 


Forty-six different nations,? each with 


they pretend to have vanquished 
forty-six nations—évixjorpey ever 
& xal tecoapaxovra: though there 
is no reason for believing that so 
great a number of contingents were 
engaged with Datis at Marathon. 

Compare the boasts of Antiochus 
king of Syria (B.C. 192) about his 
immense Asiatic host brought 
across into Greece, as well as the 
contemptuous comments of the 
Roman consul Quinctius (Livy, 
xxxv. 48-49). “Varia enim genera 
armorum, et multa nomina gentium 
inauditarum, Dahas, ect Medos, et 
Cadusios, etElymmxos—Byros omnes 
esse: haud paulo mancipiorum 
melius, propter servilia ingenfa, 
quam militum genus:” and the 
sharp remark of the Arcadian en- 
voy Antiochus (Xenophon, Hellen, 
vil. 1, 83). Quintus Curtius also 
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its distinct national costume, mode of arming, and local 
leaders, formed the vast land-force. Eight other nations 
furnished the fleet, on board of which Persians, Medes and 
Sake served as armed soldiers or marines. The real 
leaders, both of the entire army and of all its various 
divisions, were native Persians of noble blood, who distri- 
buted the various native contingents into companies of 
thousands, hundreds, and tens. The forty-six nations 
composing the land-force were as follows:—Persians, 
Medes, Kissians, Hyrkanians, Assyrians, Baktrians, Sake, 
Indians, Arians, Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gan- 
darians, Dadike, Kaspians, Sarange, Paktyes, Utii, Myki, 
Parikanii, Arabians, Ethiopians in Asia and Ethiopians 
south of Egypt, Libyans, Paphlagonians, Ligyes, Matieni, 
Maryandyni, Syrians, Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, 
Mysians, Thracians, Kabélians, Mares, Kolchians, Alaro- 
dians, Saspeires, Sagartii. The eight nations who furnished 
the fleet were—Pheenicians (300 ships of war), Egyptians 
a Cypriots (150), Kilikians (100), Pamphylians (30), 

ykians (50), Karians (70), Lonic Greeks (100), Doric 
Greeks (30), Molic Greeks (60), Hellespontic Greeks (100), 
Greeks from the islands in the Aigean (17): in all 1207 
triremes or ships of war with three banks of oars. The 
descriptions of costumes and arms which we find in Hero- 
dotus are curious and varied. But it is important to 
mention that no nation except the Lydians, Pamphylians, 
Cypriots and Karians (partially also the Kgyptian marines 
on shipboard) bore arms analogous to those of the Greeks 
(i. e. arms fit for steady conflict and sustained charge, \— 
for hand combat in line as well as for defence of the per- 
son,—but inconveniently heavy either in pursuit or in 
flight). The other nations were armed with missile 
weapons,—light shields of wicker or leather, or no shields 
at all,—turbans or leather caps instead of helmets,— 
swords and scythes. They were not properly equipped 
either for fighting in regular order or for resisting the line 
of spears and shields which the Grecian hoplites brought 
to bear upon them. Their persons too were much less 
protected against wounds than those of the latter; some 


has some rhetorical turns about (iii. 4, 29; iv. 45, 9) “ignota etiam 
the number of nations, whose ipsi Dario gentium nomina,® &c, 
names even Were hardly known, 4 Herodot. vii. 89-93, 

tributary to the Persian empire 
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of them indeed, as the Mysians and Libyans, did not 
even carry spears, but only staves with the end hardened 
in the fire.t A nomadic tribe of Persians, called Sagartii, 
to the number of 8000 horsemen, came armed only with 
a dagger and with the rope known in South America 
as the lasso, which they cast in the fight to entangle an 
antagonist. The thiopians from the Upper Nile had 
their bodies painted half red and half white, wore the 
skins of lions and panthers, and carried, besidec the 
javelin, a long bow with arrows of reed, tipped with a 
point of sharp stone. 

It was at Doriskus that the fighting-men of the entire 
land-army were first numbered; for Herodotus 
expressly informs us that the various contingents 
had never been numbered separately, and avows 
his own ignorance of the amount of each. The 
means employed for numeration were remarkable. Ten 
thousand men were counted,? and packed together as 
closely as possible: a line was drawn, and a wall of 
enclosure built, around the space which they had occupied, 
into which all the army was directed to enter successively, 
so that the aggregate number of divisions, comprising 
10,000 each, was thus ascertained. One hundred and 
seventy of these divisions were affirmed by the informants 
of Herodotus to have been thus numbered, constituting 
a total of 1,700,000 foot, besides $0,000 horse, many 
war-chariots from Libya and camels from Arabia, with a 
presumed total of 20,000 additional men.3 Such was the 
vast land-force of the Persian monarch: his naval equip- 
ments were of corresponding magnitude, comprising not 
only the 1207 triremes‘ or war-ships of three banks of 
oars, but also 3000 smaller vessels of war and transports. 
The crew of each trireme comprised 200 rowers, and thirty 
fighting-men, Persians or Sake; that of each of the accom- 
panying vessels included eighty men, according to an 


Numbering 
of the army 
—method 
employed, 


1 Herodot, vii. 61-81. 

* The army which Darius had 
conducted against Scythia is said 
to have been counted by divisions 
of 10,060 each, but the process is 
not described in detail (Herodot. 
iv. *7). 


* Herodot, vii. 60, 67, 184. This 


same rude mode of enumeration 
was employed by Darius Codoman- 
nus a century and a half after. 
wards, before he marched his army 
to the field of Tesus. (Quintus 
Curtius, fii. 2, 3, p. 24, Mutzel.) 

* Herodot. vii. 80-97, 
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average which Herodotus supposes not far from the truth. 
If we sum up these items, the total numbers brought by 
Xerxes from Asia to the plain and to the coast of Doriskus 
would reach the astounding figure of 2,317,000 
men. Nor is this all. In the farther march 
from Doriskus to Thermopyle, Xerxes pressed 
into his service men and ships from all the 
people whose territory he traversed; deriving from hence 
a reinforcement of 120 triremes with aggregate crews of 
24,000 men, and of 300,000 new land troops, so that the 
aggregate of his force when he appeared at Thermopyle 
was 2,640,000 men. To this we are to add, according to 
the conjecture of Herodotus, a number not at all inferior, 
as attendants, slaves, sutlers, crews of the provision-craft 
and ships of burthen, &c., so that the male persons accom- 
panying the Persian king when he reached his first point 
of Grecian resistance amounted to 5,283,220! So stands 
the prodigious estimate of this army, the whole strength 
of the eastern world, in clear and express figures of Hero- 
dotus,! who himself evidently supposes the number to have 
been even greater; for he conceives the number of “camp- 
followers” as not only equal to, but considerably larger 
than, that of fighting-men. We are to reckon, besides, 
the eunuchs, concubines, and female cooks, at whose 
number Herodotus does not pretend to guess; together 
with cattle, beasts of burthen, and Indian dogs, in in- 
definite multitude, imcreasing the consumption of the 
regular army. 

To admit this overwhelming total, or anything near 
to it, is obviously impossible: yet the disparaging 
remarks which it has drawn down upon Hero- 
dotus are noway merited.2 He takes pains to 
distinguish that which informants told him, from 
that which he merely guessed. His description 
of the review at Doriskus is so detailed, that he 
had evidently conversed with persons who were present 
at it, and had learnt the separate totals promulgated by 


and incred- 
ible totals 
brought out 
by Hero- 
dotus. 


Comments 
upon the 
evidence of 
Herodotus 
and upon 
himself as 
witness 

and judge. 


§ Herodot. vii. 185-186. exaywv 
RavtTR Tov Ayov stpatov ex THC 
"Aging. (vii. 167.) “Vires Orientis 
et ultima secum Bactra ferens,” to 
uso the language of Virgil about 
Antony at Actium. 


2 Even Dahlmann, who has many 
good remarks in defence of Hero- 
dotus, hardly does him justice 
(Herodot, Aus seinem Buche sein 
Leben, ch. xxxiv. p. 176). 
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the enumerators—infantry, cavalry, and ships of war great 
and small. As to the number of triremes, his statement 
seems beneath the truth, as we may judge from the 
sane aga authority of Aéschylus, who in the ‘Perse’ 
gives the exact number of 1207 Persian ships as having 
fought at Salamis: but between Doriskus and Salamis, 
Herodotus! has himself enumerated 647 ships as lost or 
destroyed, and only 120 as added. No exaggeration there- 
fore can well be suspected in this statement, which would 
imply about 276,000 as the number of the crews, though 
there is here a confusion or omission in the narrative 
which we cannot clear up. But the aggregate of 3000 
smaller ships, and still more that of 1,700,000 infantry, are 
far less trustworthy. There would be little or no motive 
for the enumerators to be exact, and every motive for them 
to exaggerate—an immense nominal total would be no less 
pleasing to the army than to the monarch himself—so that 
the military total of land-force and ships’ crews, which 
Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 on the arrival at Thermopylae, 
may be dismissed os unwarranted and incredible. And 
the computation whereby he determines the amount of 
non-military persons present, as equal or more than equal 
to the military, is founded upon suppositions no way ad- 
missible. For though in a Grecian well-appointed army 
it was customary to reckon one light-armed soldier or 
attendant for every hoplite, no such estimate can be ap- 
plied to the Persian host. A few grandees and leaders 
night be richly provided with attendauts of various kinds, 
but the great mass of the army would have none at all. 
Indeed, it appears that the only way in which we can 
render the military total, which must at all events have 
been very great, consistent with the conditions of possible 


4 Only 120 ships of warare menu- also indicated (vifj. 14-16). 


tioned by Her:dotus (vii. 185) as 
having joined afterwarda from the 
seaports in Thrace, But 400 were 
destroyed, if not more, in the 
terrible storm on the coast of Mag- 
nesia (vit. 190); and the squadron 
of 200 sail, detached by the Per- 
sians round Kubwa, were also all 
Jost (viil. 7); besides forty-five 
tuken or destroyed in the various 
sen-fights near Artemisium (vii. 
1%, vii. 11). Odber losses are 


As the statement of Aischylus 
for the number of the Persian tri- 
remes at Salamis appears well on- 
titled to credit, we must suppose 
eithor that the number of Doriskus 
was greater than Herodotus bas 
mentioned, or thata number greater 
than that which he has stated 
joined afterwards. 

foe a goo) note of Amersfoordt, 
ad Demosthen. Orat. de Symmoriis, 
p. 88 (Leyden, 1821). 
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subsistence, is by supposing a comparative absence of 
attendants, and by adverting to the fact of the small con- 
sumption, and habitual patience as to hardship, of Orientals 
in all ages. An Asiatic soldier will at this day make his 
campaign upon scanty fare, and under privations which 
would be intolerable to an European.! And while we thus 
diminish the probable consumption, we have to consider 
that never in any case of ancient history had so much 
previous pains been taken to accumulate supplies on the 
line of march: im addition to which, the cities in Thrace 
were required to furnish such an amount of provisions 
when the army passed by, as almost brought them to ruin. 
Herodotus himself expresses his surprise how provisions 
could have been provided for so vast a multitude, and 
were we to admit his estimate literally, the difficulty 
would be magnified into an impossibility. Weighing the 
circumstances of the case well, and considering that this 
army was the result of a maximum of effort throughout. 
the vast empire,—that a great numerical total was the 
thing chiefly demanded,—and that prayers for exemption 
were regarded by the Great King as a capital offence— 
and that provisions had been collected for three years 
before along the line of march—we may well believe that 
the numbers of Xerxes were greater than were ever 
assembled in ancient times, or perhaps at any known epoch 
of history. But it would be rash to pretend to guess at 
any positive number, in the entire absence of ascertained 
data. When we learn from Thucydidés that he found it 
impossible to find out the exact numbers of the small 


' See on this point Volney, Tra- 
vels in Egypt and Syria, ch. xxiv. 
vol. ii. p. 70, 71; ch. xxxii. p. 367; 
and cb. xxxix. p. 435 (Engl. transl.) 

Kinneir, Geographical Memoir 
of the Persian Empire, p. 23-23. 
Bernier, who followed the march 
of Aurungzebe from Delhi, in 1865, 
says that some estimated the num- 
ber of persons in the camp at 
-800,000, others at different totals, 
but that no one knew, nor had 
they ever been counted. He says, 
“You are no doubt at a loss to 
conceive how so vast a number 
both of men and animals oan be 


maintained in the field. The best 
solution of the difficulty will be 
found in the temperance and simple 
diet of the Indians.” (Bernier, Tra- 
velsinthe Mogul Empire, translated 
by Brock, vol. ii, App. p. 118.) 

So also Petit de la Croix says, 
about the enormous host of Genghis- 


Khan, “Les hommes sont si sobres, 


qu’ils s’accommodent de. toutes 
sortes d’alimens.” 

That author seems to estimate 
the largest army of Genghis at 
700,00. men. (Histoire de Genghis, 
liv. ii. ch. wi. p. 193.) 
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armies of Greeks who fought at Mantineia,! we shall not 
be ashamed to avow our inability to count the Asiatic 
multitudes at Doriskus. We may remark, however, that, 
in spite of the reinforcements received afterwards in 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, it may be doubted 
whether the aggregate total ever afterwards increased. 
For Herodotus takes no account of desertions, which yet 
must have been very numerous, in a host disorderly, 
heterogeneous, without any interest in the enterprise; and 
wherein the numbers of each separate contingent were 


unknown. 


Ktesias gives the total of the host at 800,000 men, and 
Other testi- 100 triremes, independent of the war-chariots: 


monies 
about the 
number of 
the Per- 
sians. 


' Thucyd. v. 68. Xenophon calls 
the host of Xerxes tnnumerable— 
avapGurtoy atpatiay (Anabas. iil. 
2, 13). 

It seems not to be considered 
necessary for a Turkish minister 
to know the number of an as- 
sembled Turkish army. In the 
war between the Russians and 
Turks in 1770, when the Turkish 
army was encamped at Babadag 
near the Balkan, Baron de Tott 
telle us, “Le Visir me demanda un 
jour fort séricusement si l’armée 
Ottomans étoit nombreuse. C'est 
& vous que je m’adresserois, lui 
dis-je, si j’étais curieux de le sa- 
voir. Je ignore, me répondit-il. 
Si vous l’ignorez, comment pour- 
rois-je en étre instruit? En lisant 
la Gasette de Vienne, me répliqua- 
t-il, Je restai confondu.” 

The Duke of Ragusa (in his Vo- 
yage on Hongrie, Turquie, &c.), 
after mentioning the prodigiously 
exaggerated statements current 
about the numbers slain in the 
suppressed insurrection of the Ja- 
nissaries at Gonstantinople in 1826, 
observes, “Un aw dit ot répété, que 


if he counts the crews of the triremes apart from 
the §00,000 men (as seems asi? the total 
will then be considerably above a mil 

assigns an aggregate of 700,000 men: Diodorus? 


ion. Adlian 


leur nombre s’étoit élevé a huit 
ou dix mille, et cette opinion s’est 
accréditée (it was really about 
500). Muis leg Orientaux en gé- 
néral, et les Turcs en particulier, 
n’ont aucune idéo des nombres: 
ils les emploient sans exactitude, 
et ils sont par caractére portés & 
Pexagération. D'’un autre cété, 
le gouvernement a dQ favoriser 
cette opinion populaire, pour frap- 
per l’imagination et inspirer une 
plus grande terreur.” (vol. ii. p. 
37.) 

2 Ktesias, 


Persica, c. 22, 23; 


Elian, V. H. xiii. 3; Diodorus, xi. 


2-11. 

Respecting the various numeri- 
Cal statements in this case, see 
the note of Bos ad Cornel. Nepot. 
Themistocl, c. 2, p. 76, 76. 

The Samian poet Charilus, a fow 
years younger than Herodotus, and 
contemporary with Thuoydidés, 
composed an epic pvem on the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes against Greece. 
Two or three short fragments of 
it are all that is preserved: he 
enumerated al} the separate nations 
who furnished contingents to Ker- 
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appears to. fallow partly Herodotus, partly other authori 
ties. None of these witnesses enable us to correct Hera 
dotus, in a case where we are obliged to disbelieve him 
He ia in some sort an original witness, having evidently 
conversed. with persons actually present. at the muster of 
Doriskus, giving us their belief as to the numbers, together 
with the computation, true or false, circulated among them 
by authority. Moreover, tha contemporary Alsc ; 
while agreeing with him exactly as to the number of 
triremes, gives no specific figure as to the land-force, but 
conveys to us in his ‘Perse’ a general sentiment of vast 
number, which may seem in keeping with the largest state- 
ment of Herodotus: the Persian empire is drajned of men 
—the women of Susa are left without husbands and brothers 
—the.Baktrian territory has not been allowed to retain 
even its old men.! The terror-striking effect of this crowd 
was probably quite as great as if its numbers had really 
eorreponded to the ideas of Herodotus. 

After the numeration had taken place, Xerxes pagsed 
in his chariot by each of the several contingents, 
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Xerxes 
passes in 


observed their equipment, and put questions to 
which the royal scribes noted down the answers. 
He then embarked on board a Sidonian trireme 
(which bad been already fitted up with a gilt 
tent), and sailed along the prows of his immense 
fleet, moored in line about 400 feet from the 
shore, and every vessel completely manned for 
action, Such a spectacle was well calculated to 


review th3 
land -fonge 
and the 
fleet at 
Doriskus- 
his gon- 
versation 
with the 
Spartan 
king De- 


rouse. emations 


zoe, and we find, sot only the Sake, 
but alao the Solymi (apparensly 
the Jaws, and sa construed by Ja- 
eepbus) ameng them. See Vrag- 
ments, iii. and iv. in Newke’s edi- 
tion of Choseilua, p. 121-184. Jone- 
phue cont. Apiom p. 456 ed. Har 
voereamp. 

* Machylus, Bers. 14-124, 728-787. 
Heeren (in hia leagned work on 
the commerce of the ancient world, 
Ueber den Verkehr der alten Welt, 
part 1. sect. 1. pp. 168, 568, Srd edi- 
tion) conceives that Herodotus had 
eeen the actual musterroll, made 
by. Pessian authority, of the arm, 


Vor. Iv. 


‘arrogant confidence. 


It was maratue. 


at Doriekue, I cannot think this 
at all probable: it is much more 
reasonshbla % believe that all his 
informagion. was darived from 
Greeks who had annompanied the 
ezpedition. He must hame seen 
aad. conversed: with many ench. 
The Persian: royal serihes or se- 
earetarins accompanied the king, 
and took note of any partianlar 
@eot or persen: who might happen 
to strike hie attention (Herodot. 
vii. 100; viii. 00), or to exhibit re- 
maarkadle courage. They seem to 
have been specially attached to 
the person of the king as ministers 


2c 
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in this spirit that he sent forthwith for Demaratus the 
exiled king of Sparta, who was among his auxiliaries—to 
ask whether resistance on the part of the Greeks, tosuch a 
force, was even conceivable. The conversation between 
them, dramatically given by Herodotus, is one of the most 


impressive manifestations of sentiment in the Greek 


eee Demaratus assures him that the Spartans most 
certainly, and the Dorians of Peloponnesus probably, will 


to his curiosity and amusement, 
rather than keepers of authentic 
and continuous records. 

Heeren is disposed to accept the 
numerical totals, given by Hero- 
dotus as to the army of Xerxes, 
much too easily, in my judgement; 
nor is he correct in supposing that 
the contingents of the Persian army 
marched with their wives and fa- 
milies (p. 557-559). 

When Herodotus specifies his 
informants (it is much to be ree 
gretted that be does not specify 
them oftener) they seem to be fre- 
quently Greeks, such as Dikwus 
the Athenian exile, Thersander of 
Orchomenus in Breotia, Archias of 
Sparta, &c. (iii. 55; viii. 65; ix. 16). 
He mentions the Spartan king De- 
maratus often, and usually under 
circumstances both of dignity and 
dramatic interest: itis highly prob. 
able that he may have conversed 
with that prince himself, or with 
his descendants, who remained 
settled for a long time in Teuthra- 
nia, near the Ziolic coast of Asia 
Minor (Xenopb. Hellenica, fii. 1, 
6), and he may thus have heard 
oT representations offered by the 
exiled Spartan king to Xerxes. 
Nevertheless the remarks made 
by Hoffmeister, on the speeches 
‘ascribed to Demaratus, by Hero- 
dotus, are well-deserving of attes> 
tion (Sittlich-religidse Lebensan- 
#icht des Herodotus, p. 118). - 

‘Herodotus always brings. into 
Confection with insolent kings 
‘gome men or other through whom 


he gives utterance to his own les- 
sons of wisdom. To Croesus, at 
the summit of his glory, comes 
the wise Solon: Croesus himself, 
reformed by his captivity, performs 
the same part towards Cyrus and 
Kambyses: Darius, as a prudent 
and honest man, does not require 
any such counseller; but Xerxes 
in his pride hag the sententious 
Artabanus and the sagacious De- 
maratus attached to him; while 
Amasis king of Egypt is employed 
to transmit judicious counsel to 
Polykratés, the despot of Samos. 
Since all these men speak one and 
the same language, it appears cer- 
tain that they are introduced by 
Herodotus merely as spokesmen 
for his own criticisms on the be- 
haviour and character of the various 
monarchs —criticisms which are 
nothing more than general maxims, 
moral and religious, brought out 
by Bolon, Crossus, or Artabanus, 
on occasion of particalar eventa, 
The epeeches interwoven by Hero- 
dotus have, in the main, not the 
game purpose as those of Tacitus 
to make the reader more inti- 
mately acquainted with the exist- 
ing posture of affairs or with the 
character of the sgents—but a dif- 
fervent purpoes quite foreign’ to 
history: they embody fa the nar- 


rative his own personal convictions 
tespecting human 
divine government.” . 


life and the 


This last opinion of Hoffmotater 
te 9 great deyres trne, buat is 
rather tu0 akadlutely delivered, | 
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resist him to the death, be the difference of numbers what 
it may. Xerxes receives the statement with derision, but 
exhibits no feeling of displeasure: an honourable contrast 
to the treatment of Charidemus a century and a half after- 
wards, by the last monarch of Persia. 

After the completion of the review, Xerxes with the 
army pursued his march westward, in three divi- yfarch of 
sions and along three different lines of road, Xerxes 
through the territories of seven distinct tribes Fem sns 
of Thracians, interspersed with Grecian maritime westward 
colonies. All was still within his own empire, 4)°7%, _ 
and he took reinforcements from each as he Contribu- 
passed: the Thracian Satre were preserved from tions levied 
this levy by their unassailable seats amidst the Grecian 
woods and snows of Rhodopé. The islands of {0*™S 0? 
Samothrace and Thasus, with their subject towns of Thrace— 
on the mainland—and the Grecian colonies Pri) Ths. 
Dikea,?Maroneia, and Abdéra—were successive- sus and 
ly laid under contribution for contingents of 4547. 
ships or men. What was still more ruinous—they were 
constrained to provide a day’s meal for the immense host 
as it passed: on the day of his passage the Great King was 
their guest. Orders had been transmitted for this purpose 
long beforehand, and for many months the citizens had 
been assiduously employed in collecting food for the army, 
as well as delicacies for the monarch—in grinding flour of 
wheat and barley, fattening cattle, keeping up birds and 
fowls; together with a decent display of gold and silver 


1 Herodot. vii. 101-1¢4. How in- 
forior is the scene between Darius 
and Charidemus, in Quintus Cur- 
tias! (iii, 2, 8-19, p. 20, ed. Miitzel). 
. Herodotus takes up substantially 
the same vein of sentiment and the 
game antithesis as that which runs 
through the Persw of At’schylus; 
but he handles it like a social 
philosopher, with a strong percep- 
tion of the real causes of Grocian 
superiority. 

Ie is not improbable that the 
skeleton of the conversation be- 
tween Xerxes and Demaratus was 
a reality, heard by Herodotus from 
Demaratus himself or from his 


sons; for the extreme specialty 
with which the Lacedwmonian exile 
confines his praise to the Spartans 
and Dorians,, not including the 
other Greeks, hardly represents the 
feeling of Herodotus himself. 

The minuteness of the narrative 
which Herodotus gives respecting 
the deposition and family circum- 
atances of Demaratus (vi. 63 seq.), 
and his view of the death of Kleo- 
menés as an atonement to that 
prince for injury done, may seem 
derived from family information 
(vi. 48). : 

® Herodot. vii. 100, 121, 118, 


902 
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late for the regal dinner. A superb tent was erected for 
erxes and his immediate companions, while the army 
received their rations in the open region around: on com- 
mencing the march next morning, the tent with all ita rich 
contents was plundered, and nothing restored to those who 
had furnished. it. Of course so prodigious a host, which 
had occupied seven days and seven nights in crossing the 
double Hellespontine bridge, must also have been for many 
days on its march through the territory, and therefore at 
the charge, of each one among the cities, so that the cost 
brought them to the brink of ruin, and even in some cases 
drove them to abandon house and home. The cost incurred 
by the city of Thasus, on account of their possessions of 
the mainland, for this purpose was no less than 400 talents! 
(=92,8002.): while at Abdéra, the witty Megakreon recom- 
mended to hia countrymen to go in a body to the temples 
and thank the gods, because Xerxes was pleased to be satis- 
fied with one meal in the day. Had the monarch required 
breakfast aa well as dinner, the Abderites must have been 
reduced to the alternative either of exile or of utter 
destitution.2 A stream called Lissus, which seems to have 
been of no grest importance, is said to have been drunk up 
by the army, together with a lake of some magnitude near 
Pistyrus.? 
Thro 


Xerxes 


h the territory of the Edonian Thracians and the 
*ierians, between. Pangseus and the sea, Xerxes 


sicaeae and his army reached the river Strymon at the 
marches to important station called Ennea Hodoi or Nine- 
Akinthus— Roads, afterwards memorable by the foundation 
the Akan- of Amphipolis. Bridges had been already thrown 
vee, «OVER river, to which the Magian, priests 

canal Yendered solemn honours by sacrificing white 
of Athos. horses and throwing them into the stream. 


This enm af 400 talents was 
equivalent ta the eatize anaua) 
tribute charged in the Parsian 
king’s ren{-roll, upon the satrapy 
comprising the western and south- 
ern coast of Agia Minor, wherain 
were included all the Ionip and 
Molic Greeks, hasidas Lykiana, 
Pamphylians, @o. (Herodot. iii, 
99.) 

* Herodot. wii. 118-120. He gives 
(vik. 157) the computation of the 


quantity of corn which wenld have 
been required for. daily cansum p- 
tion, assuming the immanss nyum- 
bers as ho conjectures tham, and 
reckoning gna chanix of whoat 
for each man’s daily copaumation 
(=',th of a medimnus). It is un- 
necessary to examine ® compnta- 
ton founded, on such, inadmiggible 
data. 
* Heradot, vif, 108, 108). 
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‘Moreover, the religious feelings of Xerxes were wot ‘natis- 
fied without the more precious sacrifices often tesorted to 
by the Persians. He here buried alive nme native youths 
and nine maidens, in compliment to Nine-Roads, the name 
of the spot: he also left, under the care of the Peonians 
of Siris, the sacred chariot of Zeus, which had been brought 
from the seat of empire, but which doubtless was found in- 
convenient ‘on the line of march. From the Strymon he 
marched forward along theStrymonic Galf, passing through 
the territory of the Bisalte near the Greek colonies of Ar- 
gilus and Stageirus, until he came to the Greek town of 
Akanthus, hard by the isthmus of Athos which had been 
recently cut through. The fierce king of the Bisalts? re- 
fused submisston to Xerxes, fled to Rhodopé for safety, 
and forbade his six sons to join the Persian host. Un- 
happily fer themselves, they nevertheless did so, and when 
they came back he caused all of them to be blinded. 

All the Greek cities which Xerxes had passed by, 
obeyed his orders with sufficient readiness, and probably 
few doubted the ultimate success of so prodigious an ar- 
mament. But the imhabitants of Akanthus had been 
eminent for their zeal and exertions in the cutting of the 
canal, and had probably made considerable profits daring 
the operation: Xerxes now repaid their zeal by contracting 
with them the tie of hospitality, accompanied with praise 
and presents; though he does not seem to have exempted 
them from the charge of maintaining the army while in 
their territory. He here separated himself from his fleet, 
which was directed to sail through the canal of Athos, to 
double the two south-western capes of the Chalkidic pen- 
insula, to enter the Thermaic Gulf, and to await his ar- 
rival at Therma. The fleet in its course gathered additional 
troops from the Greek towns in the two peninsulas of 
Sithonia and Palléné, as well ason the eastern March of 
side of the Thermaic Gulf, in the region called Xerxes to 
Krusis or Krosssa, on the continental side of his fleet 
the isthmus of Palléné. These Greek towns join him 
were numerous, but of little individual im- Thermaic 
portance. Near Therma (Salonichi) in Myg- Gut 


’1 Herodot. vii. 114. He pronoun- own life by burying alive fourteen 
ces this savage practice to be victims, children of illustrious 
specially Persian. The old and men, as offerings to the subterra- 
cruel Persian queen Amestris, wife nean god. 
of Xerxes, sought to prolong her ® Herodot. viii. 116, 
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donia, in the- interior of the Gulf and eastward of the 
mouth of the Axius, the fleet awaited the arrival of Xer- 
xes by land from Akanthus. He seems to have had a dif- 
ficult march, and to have taken a route considerably inland, 
through Peonia and Kresténia—a wild, woody, and une 
trodden country, where his baggage-camels were set upon 
by lions, and where there were ake wild bulls of prodi- 
gious size and fierceness. At length he rejoined his fleet at 
Therma, and stretched his army throughout Mygdonia, the 
ancient Pieria, and Bottizis, as far as the mouth of the 
Haliakmon. ! | 

Xerxes had now arrived within sight of Mount Olympus, 
Favourable te northern boundary of what was properly 
prospects called Hellas; after a march through nothing 


of the ine but subject territory, with magazines laid up 
vVarion— 


zeal of beforehand for the subsistence of his army— 
the Ma- with additional contingents levied in his course 
cedonian . rin : +s 
prince to —and probably with Thracian volunteers join- 
assist ing him in the hopes of plunder. The road 
Merxes. 


along which he had marched was still shown 
with solemn reverence by the Thracians, and protected 
both from intruders and from till: ge, even in the days of 
Herodotus.2, The Macedonian princes, the last of his 
western tributaries, in whose territory he now found him- 
self—together with the Thessalian Aleuadee—undertook 
to conduct him farther. Nor did the task as yet appear 
difficult: what steps the Greeks were taking to oppose 
him, shall be related in the coming chapter. 


4 Herodot. vii. 122-127. 3 Herodot. vii. 116, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE FROM THE BATTLE OF 
MARATHON TO THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF 
THERMOPYLE. 


Our information respecting the affairs of Greece immedi- 
ately after the repulse of the Persians from Marathon, is 
very scanty. 

Kleomenés and Leotychidés, the two kings of Sparta 
(the former belonging to the elder or Eurystheneid, the 
latter to the younger or the Prokleid, race), had ,. 1, 
conspired for the purpose of dethroning the proceed- 
former Prokleid king Demaratus: and Kleome- ines and 
nés had even gone so far as to tamper with the Kicomeneys 
Delphian priestess for this purpose. His king of 
munwuvre being betrayed shortly afterwards, ~P°"™ 
he was so alarmed at the displeasure of the Spartans, that 
he retired into Thessaly, and from thence into Arcadia, 
where he employed the powerful influence of his regal 
character and heroic lineage to arm the Arcadian people 
against his country. The Spartans, alarmed in their turn, 
voluntarily invited him back with a promise of amnesty. 
But his renewed lease did not last long. His habitual 
violence of character became aggravated into decided in- 
sanity, insomuch that he struck with his stick whomsoever 
he met; and his relatives were forced to confine him in 
chains under a Helot sentinel. By severe menaces, he one 
day constrained this man to give him his sword, with which 
he mangled himself dreadfully and perished. So shocking 
a death was certain to receive a religious interpretation: 
yet which, among the misdeeds of his lite, had drawn down 
upon him the divine wrath, was a point difficult to deter- 
mine. Most of the Greeks imputed it to the sin of his 
having corrupted the Pythian priestess! But the Athenians 
and Argeians were each disposed to an hypothesis of 


4 Herodot, vi. 74, 75, 
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their own—the former believed that the gods had thus 
punished the Spartan king for having cut timber in the 
sacred grove of Eleusis—the latter recognised the aven- 
ging hand of the hero Argus, whose grove Kleomenés had 
urnt, along with so many suppliant warriors who had 
taken sanctuary in it. Without pronouncing between these 
different suppositions, Herodotus contents himself with ex- 
pressing his opinion that the miserable death of Kleomenés 
was an atonement for his conduct to Demaratus. But what 
surprisés us most is, to hear that the Spartans, usually 
more disposed than other Greeks to refer every striking 
phsnomenon to divine agency, recognised on this occasion 
uothing but a vulgar physical cause: Kleomenés had gone 
mad (they affirmed) aiough habits of intoxication, learnt 
érom some Scythian envoys who had come to Sparta. ! 

The death of Kleomenés, and the discredit thrown on 
eee his character, emboldened the Xginetans to 
of the prefer a complaint at Sparta respecting their 
Ziginetans ten hostages, whom Kleomenés and Leotychi- 
against dés had taken away from the island, a little be- 
Kleomengs fore the invasion of Attica by the Persians under 
chidés, on Datis, and deposited at Athens as guarantee to 
the subject the Athenians against aggression from gina 

r ‘as page 
hostages at that critical moment. Leotychidés was the 
whichthose surviving auxiliary of Kleomenés in the requi- 
had taken Sition of these hostages, and against him the 
from AXiginetans complained. Though the proceedin 
was one unquestionably beneficial to the genera 
cause of Greece,? yet such was the actual displeasure of 
the Lacedemonians against the deceased king and his acts, 
that the survivor Leotychidés was brought to a public trial, 
and condemned to be delivered up as prisoner in atone- 
ment to the Aginetans. The latter were about to carry 
away their prisoner, when a dignified Spartan named 
Theasidés, pointed out to them the danger which they 
were incurring by such an indignity against the regal per- 
son. The Spartans (he observed) had passed sentence 
ander feelings of temporary wrath, which would probably 
be exchanged for sympathy if they saw the sentence 
executed. 

’ Herodot. wi. 6. “Eddade = dyabh §=epocepyetépeven, 


* Herodot. vi. 61. Kosopévea, Ac. 
doves dv ty Alyivg, xzi xowd ty 
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Accordingly the ginetans contented themselves 
with stipulating that Leotychidés should accompany them 


to Athens and redemand their hostages detained 
there. The Athenians refused to give up the 
hostages, in spite of the emphatic terms in which 
the Spartan king set forth the sacred obligation 
of restoring a deposit.1 They justified the refusal 
in part by saying that the deposit had been 
lodged by the two kings jointly, and could not 
be surrendered to one of them alone. But they 
probably recollected that the hostages were 


The Spar- 
tans de- 
liver Leo- 
tychidés to 
the Agine- 
tans, who 
require him 
to go with 
them to 
Athens, to 
get back the 
hostages. 


placed with them less as a deposit than as a security 
against Aginetan hostility—which security they were not 


disposed to forego. 


Leotychidés having been obliged to retire without 
success, the Aginetans resolved to adopt measures of 


retaliation for themselves. They waited for 
the period of a solemn festival celebrated every 
fifth year at Sunium; on which occasion a ship, 
eculiarly equipped and carrying some of the 
eading Athenians as Theors or sacred envoys, 
sailed thither from Athens. This ship they 


Refusal of 
the Athe- 
nians to 


give up the 


hostages— 
reprisals of 
the Aigine- 
tang, 


found means to capture, and carried all on board prisoners 
to digi Whether an exchange took place, or whether 
the prisoners and hostages on both sides were put to death, 
we do not know. But the consequence of their proceedin 

was an active and decided war between Athens aad 
Augina,? beginning seemingly about 488 or 487 B.c., and 
lasting until 481 3.c., the year preceding the invasion of 


Xerxes. 


' Herodot. vi. 85; compare vi. 
49-78, and chap. xxxvi. of this Hi- 
story. 

* Herodot. vi. 87, 88. 

Instead of yy yap Sy toie 'AQy- 
valoion navtyons enxi Louvly (vi. 
87), I follow the reading proposed 
by Sohdmann and sanctioned by 
Boeokh—nevistypls> Itis hardly 
conceivable that the Athenians at 
that time shauld have had any 

ships with five banks of oars 
' (nevetiens): moreover, apart from 
this obection, the word nevtyo7s 
makes considerable embarrassment 


in the sentence: see Boeckh, Ur- 
kunden iiber das Attische Seewe- 
gen, chap. vii. p. 75, 76. 

The elder Dionysius of Syracuse 
is said to have been the first Greek 
who constructed xevtz,pss¢ or quin- 
quereme ships (Diodor. xiv. 40, 
41). 

There were many distinct pen- 
tadterides, or solemnities celebra- 
ted every fifth year, includedamonrg-: 
the religious custome of Athena; 
see Aristoteles—IJ]udic. Fragm. 
xxvii, ed. Neumann; Pollux, viii. 
487. 
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’ An Moginetan citizen named Nikodromus took ad- 


The A gine- 
tan Niko- 
dromus 
lays a 
scheme for 
a demo- 
cratical ree 
volution in 
Egina, in 
concert 
with 
Athens— 
the move- 
ment fails. 


vantage of this war to further a plot against the 
government of the island. Having been before 
banished (as he thought unjustly), he now or- 
ganized a revolt of the people against the 
ruling oligarchy, concerting with the Athenians 
a simultaneous invasion in support of his plan, 
Accordingly on the appointed day he rose 
with his partisans in arms and took possession 
of the Old Town—a strong post which had 
been superseded in course of time by the more 


modern city on the sea-shore, less protected 
though more convenient.1. But no Athenians appeared, 
and without them he was unable to maintain his footing. 
He was obliged to make his escape from the island, after 
witnessing the complete defeat of his partisans; a large 
body of whom, seven hundred in number, fell into the hands 
of the government, and were led out for execution. One 
man alone among these prisoners burst his chains, fled to 
the sanctuary of Démétér Thesmophorus, and was fortunate 
enough to seize the handle of the door before he was over- 
taken. In spite of every effort to drag him away by force, 
he clung to it with convulsive grasp. His pursuers did 
not venture to put him to death in such a position, but 
they severed the hands from the body and then executed 
him, leaving the hands still hanging to and grasping? the 
door-handle, where they seem to have long remained 
without being taken off. Destruction of the seven hundred 


Treatment prisoners does not seem to have drawn down 
of the de- upon the Aginetan oligarchy either vengeance 
spirators— fromthe gods or censure from their contem- 
sacrilege. noraries, But the violation of sanctuary, in the 


4 Bee Thucyd. i. 8. 

The acropolis at Athens, having 
been the primitive city inhabited, 
bore the name of The City even in 
the time of Thucydidés (ii. 15), at 
atime when Athens and Peirwus 
covered #0 large a region around 
and near it. 

* Herodot. vi. 91. yeipec &¢ xeivar 
turepuxvian Hoa tHign entanart7, pst. 
The word xewa for extisat, “those 
hands,” appears so little suitable 
in thie phrase, that I rather imagine 


the real reading to bave been 
xetyai (the Ionic dialect for xevai), 
“the hands with nothing attached 
to them:” compare a phrase not 
very unlike, Homer, Iliad, fil. 874, 
xarvy, G¢ tpupadere Gu’ Lonero, ac. 

Compure the narrative of the 
arrest of the Spartan king Pausani- 
as, and of the manner in which Le 
was treated when in sanctuary at 
the temple of Athéné Chalkiokous 
(Thucyd., 4. 154). 
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case of that one unfortunate man whose hands were cut 
off, was a crime which the goddess Démétér never forgave. 
More than fifty years afterwards, in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Auginetans, having been previously 
conquered by Athens, were finally expelled from their 
island: such expulsion was the divine judgement upon them 
for this ancient impiety, which half a century of continued 
expiatory sacrifice had not been sufficient to wipe out.! 
The Athenians who were to have assisted Nikodromus 
arrived at ASgina one day too late. Their proceedings had 
been delayed by the necessity of borrowing twenty triremes 
from the Corinthians, in addition to fifty of their 


The Athe- 
own: with these seventy sail they defeated the nians land 
Xginetans, who met them with a fleet of equal 9,00’ 
number-—and then landed on the island. The war which 

ensues. 


A#ginetans solicited aid from Argos, but that 
city was either too much displeased with them, or too much 
exhausted by the defeat sustained from the Spartan Kleo- 
menés, to grant it. Nevertheless, one thousand Argeian 
volunteers, under a distinguished champion of the pentath- 
lon named Eurybatés, came to their assistance, and a 
vigorous war was carried on,-with varying success, against 
the Athenian armament. 

At sea, the Athenians sustained a defeat, being at- 
tacked at a moment when their fleet was in disorder, so 
that they lost four ships with their crews: on land they 
were more successful, and few of the Argeian volunteers 
survived to return home. The general of the latter, Eury- 
batés, confiding in his great personal strength and skill, 
challenged the best of the Athenian warriors to single 


? Herodot, vi. 91. "Ard <o5ce 82 
mal dys opt eygveto, th extidarabar 


the war (Thuoyd. iv. 57). Now 
Herodotus, while he mentions the 


ody olni te cysvavto Eniprny avwusyot, 
ahd’ Eplyjsay éexresdutes mostesos ex 
TIC v720v 7 aps Thewy yevesbar tHy 
Bad, 

Yompare Thucyd. ii. 27 about the 
final expulsion from gina. The 
Lacedwimonians assigned to these 
expelled Zyinetans a new abode 
in tho territory of Thyres, on the 
eastern coast of Peloponnesus, 
where they were attacked, taken 
prisoners, and put to death by the 
Atheniaus, in the eighth year of 


expulsion, does not allude to their 
subsequent and still more calamit- 
ous fate. Had he known the fact, 
he could hardly have failed to no- 
tico it, as a farther consummation 
of the divine judgement. We may 
reasonably presume ignorance in 
this caso, which would tend to sup- 
port the opinion thrown out in a 
preceding chapter (c. xxxiiji.) res- 
pecting the date of composition of 
his history—in the earliest years 
of the Peloponnesian war, 
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combat. He slew three of them in succession, but the arm 
of the fourth, Sdphanés of Dekeleia, was victorious, and 
proved fatal to him.! At length the invaders were obliged 
to leave the island without any decisive result, and the war: 
seems to have been prosecuted by frequent descents and | 
privateering on both sides—in which Nikodromus and the 
4eginetan exiles, planted by Athens on the coast of Attica 
near Sunium, took an active part;? the advantage on the 
whole being on the side of Athens. 

The general course of this war, and especially the 

failure of the enterprise concerted with Niko- 

Effect of | dromus in consequence of delay in borrowin 
inducing ships from Corinth, were well calculated to im- 
ee ee upon the Athenians the necessity of en- 
ehlarge arging their naval force. And it is from the 
their mi- _ present time that we trace among them the first 

mer growth of that decided tendency towards mari- 
time activity, which coincided so happily with the expansion 
of their democracy, and opened a new phase in Grecian 
history, as well as a new career for themselves. 

The exciting effect scarce upon them by the re- 

pulse of the Persians at Marathon has been 

xremisto- dwelt upon in a preceding chapter. Miltiadés, 
Arieteidée, the victor in that field, having been removed 


the chief. from the scene under circumstances already des- 
Athene—  cribed, Aristeidés and Themistoklés became the 
a fe chief men at Athens: and the former was chosen 
between archonduringthesucceeding year. His exemplary 
Bom uprightness in magisterial functions ensured to 


ment ofthe him lofty esteem from the general public, not 
tatter by without a certain proportion of active enemies, 

' gome of them sufferers by his justice. These 
enemies naturally became partisans of his rival Themistoklés, 
who had all the talents necessary for bringing them into 
cooperation. The rivalry between the two chiefs became 
so bitter and menacing, that even Aristeidés himself is 
reported to have said, “If the Athenians were wise they 


§ Herodot. ix. 75. countries so sear as Aegina and 
* Herodot. vi. 90, 91, 92,93. Thu- Attica, may be seen by the more 
eyd. i, 41. About Séphanés, com- detailed description of s later war 
pare ix. 75. - of the same kind in 888 z.c. (Xe- 
How much damage was done by nopbon, Hellenic. v. 2). 
such a privateering war, between 
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would cast both of us into the barathrum.” Under such 
circumstances it is not too much to say that the peace 
of the country was preserved mainly by the institution 
called Ostracism, the true character of which I have al- 
ready explained. After three or four years of continued 
politioal rivalry, the two chiefs appealed to a vote of 
ostracism, and Aristeidés was banished. 

Of the particular points on which their rivalry turned, 
we are unfortunately little informed. But it is highly 
probable that one of them was, the important change of 
policy above alluded to—the conversion of Athens from 
a land-power into a sea-power,—the development of this 
new and stirring element in the minds of the people. By 
all authorities, this change of policy is ascribed principally 
and specially to Themistoklés.! On that account, 
if for no other reason, Aristeidés would prob- 
ably be found opposed to it: but it was more- 
over a change not in harmony with that old- 
fashioned Hellenism, undisturbed uniformity of 
life, and narrow range of active duty and ex- 
perience—which Aristeidés seems to have ap- 
proved in common with the subsequent philo- 
sophers. The seaman was naturally more of a wanderer 
and cosmopolite than the heavy-armed soldier: the modern 
Greek seaman even at this moment is so to a remarkable 
degree, distinguished for the variety of his ideas, and the 


Conversion 
of Athens 
from a 
land power 
into a naval 
power pro- 
posed and. 
urged by 
Themi- 
stoklés. 


quickness of his intelligence.? 


4 Plutarch, Themiat. o. 19, 

® See Mr. Galt’s interesting ao 
count of the Hydriot sajlers, Voy- 
ages and Travels in the Mediter- 
ranean, p. 376-378 (London, 160). 

“The city of Hydra aqriginated 
in @ emall colony of boatmen be- 
longing to the Morea, who took 
refuge in the island from the ty- 
ranny of the Turks. About forty 
years ago they had multiplied to 
a considerable number, their little 
village began ta aasume the aop- 
pearance of a town, and they had 
casgogs that. went as far. as Con- 
stantineple, In theiz mearaantils 
transactions, the Hydriote ac 
Quirad the reputation. of greater in- 


The land-service was a 


tegrity than the other Greeks, as 
well as of being the most intrepid 
navigators in the Archipelago; 
and they were of course regularly 
preferred. Their industry and hon- 
esty obtained its reward. The 
ialands of Spessia, Paros, Mycani, 
and Ipsara, resemble Hydra in 
their institutions, and possess the 
same character for commerical ac- 
tivity. In paying their sailors, 
Hydra and its sister islands have 
@® peculiar custom. Tha whole 
amount of the freight is consider- 
ad asa common stock, from which 
the charges of victualling the ship 
are daduated. The remainder is 
then divided into two equal pagts: 
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type of steadiness and inflexible ranks, the sea-service that 
of mutability and adventure. Such was the idea strongly 
entertained by Plato and other philosophers:! though we 
may remark that they do not render justice to the Athenian 
seaman. His training was far more perfect and laborious, 
and his habits.of obedience far more complete,? than that 
of the Athenian hoplite or horseman: a training beginning 
with Themistoklés, and reaching its full perfection about 


the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 
In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a 


Views 
and long- 
sighted 
calcula- 
tions of 
Themisto- 
klés—he 
was at this 
time more 
essential] 
to his 
country 
than Aris- 
teidés. 


country. 


navy as well as to acquire nautical practice, The- 
mistoklés displayed all that sagacious apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances and dangers of the 
time, for which Thucydidés gives him credit: 
and there can be no doubt that Aristeidés, 
though the honester politician of the two, was 
at this particular crisis the less essential to his 
Not only was there the struggle with 
ASgina, a maritime power equal or more than 
equal, and within sight of the Athenian harbour 


—but there was also in the distance a still more formidable 
contingency to guard against. The Persian armament had 


one ia alloted to the crew and 
equalhy shared among them with- 
out reference to age or rank; the 
other part is appropriated to the 
ship and captain. The capital of 
the cargo is a trust given to the 
captain and crew on certain fixed 
conditions. The character and 
manners of the Hydriot sailors, 
from the moral effect of there cus- 
toms, are much superior in regu- 
larity to the ideas that we are apt 
to entertain of sailors. They are 
sedate, well-dressed, well-bred, 
shrewd, informed, and speculative. 
They seem to form a class, in the 
orders of mankind, which has no 
existence among us. By their 
voyages, they acquire a liberality 
of notion which we expect only 
among gentlemen, while in their 
domestic circumstances their con- 
duct is suitable to their condi- 
tion. The Greeks are a}! tradition- 
ary historians, and possess much 


of that kind of knowledge to 
which the term learning is usually 
applied. This, mingled with the 
other information of the Hydriots, 
gives them thatadvantageous char- 
acter of mind which I think they 
possess.” 

’ Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 705, 706. 
Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 19, Iso- 
kratés, Panathenaic. c, 43, 

Plutarch, Philopmmen, « 14, 
Wty 'Exopeww day piv ivvor déyou- 
Oty OxvoUVTa Yeuout Twy xaré O4- 
hagoay WoEehsemy Tobe nOkleac, Breve 
aotwp py Aabwaty avtt povipwy ondc- 
twv, xata atwe2, vabrat yevd- 
prvot zal Giaebapdstec, Aanpaxtov ex 
s7¢ ‘Aciag xsi thy viowy arehGsiv 
éxeuciwe: Compare vil. p. 301. 

* See the remarkable passage in 
Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 6, 19), 
attesting that the Hoplites and the 
Hippeis, the persons first in rank 
in the city, were also the moat 
disobedient on military service, 
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been driven with disgrace from Attica back to Asia; but 
the Persian monarch still remained with undiminished 
means of aggression as well as increased thirst for revenge; 
and Themistoklés knew well that the danger from that. 
quarter would recur greater than ever. He believed that 
it would recur again in the same way, by an expedition 
across the Augean like that of Datis to Marathon;: against 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and 
well-trained fleet. Nor could the large preparations of 
Darius for renewing the attack remain unknown to a 
vigilant observer, extending as they did over so many 
Greeks subject to the Persian empire. Such positive 
warning was more than enough to stimulate the active 
genius of Themistoklés, who now prevailed upon his 
countrymen to begin with energy the work of maritime 
preparation, as well against Augina as against Persia.2 Not 
only were two hundred new ships built, and citizens 
trained as seamen—but the important work was com- 
menced, during the year when Themistoklés was either 
archon or general, of forming and fortifying a new harbour 
for Athens at Peirzus, instead of the ancient open bay of 
Phalérum. The latter was indeed somewhat nearer to the 
city, but Peirszeus with its three separate natural ports,3 
admitting of being closed and fortified, was incomparably 
superior in safety as well as in convenience. It is not too 
much to say, with Herodotus—that the #ginetan “war was 
the salvation of Greece, by constraining the Athenians to 
make themselves a maritime power.”4 ‘The whole efficiency 
of the resistance subsequently made to Nerxes 5.004 of 
turned upon this new movement in the organ- Aimee 
isation of Athens, allowed as it was to attain the salva- 
tolerable completeness through a fortunate con- tees as 
eurrence of accidents; for the important delay ell as of 
of ten years, between the defeat of Marathon "°*°* 
and the fresh invasion by which it was to be avenged, was 
in truth the result of accident. First, the revolt of Egypt; 
next, the death of Darius; thirdly, the indifference of Xerxes 
"8 Phuoyd. 1.08. Ww (Themisto- * Herodot. vii. 144. Odzo¢e yap 6 
(UM1es) eye fanrewe atpatiae thy mohepoc suctac fowos téte thy bk AAe- 
' gate Oddaccav ipotey sbnopwripay 8%) avayxdone Gadsostous yevicdar 
tis xatd yay ovsay AGnuatavgs 
* Fhuoyd, i. 14. Herodot. vii.144, — Thuoyd. i. 18 vaucexol: éyévoveto. 
® Thuoyd, i. 93. : | ; 
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at his first accession towards Hellenic matters—postponed 
until 480 8.c., an invasion which would naturally have been 
undertaken in 487 or 486 z.c., and which would have found 
Athens at that time without her wooden walls—the great 

engine of her subsequent salvation. 
Another accidental help, without which the new fleet 
could not have been built—a considerable amount 


Valuable : 

fund now Of public money—was also by good fortune now 
rape Ma available to the Athenians. It is first in an 
Athens emphatic passage of the poet Aischylus, and 
ge ee next from Herodotus on the present occasion, 
mines of _ that we hear of the silver mines of Laurium! in 
Leurium in Attica, and the valuable produce which they 


rendered to the state. They were situated in the 
southern portion of the territory, not very far from the 
promontory of Sunium,? amidst a district of low hills which 
extended across much of the space between the eastern 
sea at Thorikus, and the western at Anaphlystus. At 
what time they first began to be worked, we have no in- 
formation; but it seems hardly possible that they could 
have been worked with any spirit or profitable result, 
until after the expulsion of Hippias and the establishment 
of the democratical constitution of Kleisthenés. Neither the 
strong local factions, by which different portions of Attica 
were set against each other before the time of Peisistratus 
—nor the rule of that despot succeeded by his two sons— 
were likely to afford sonlidence and encouragement. But 
when the democracy of Kleisthenés first brought Attica 
into one systematic and comprehensive whole, with equal 


central government over the 


rights ee to each part, and with a common centre at 
Athens—the power of that 


mineral wealth of the country, and its means of bind: 
whole people to respect agreements concluded wi 


§ Mechylus, Perse, 235. 

* The monntain region of Lau- 
rium has been occasionally visited 
by modern travellers, but never 
carefully surveyed until 1886, when 
Dr. Fiedler examined it mineral- 
ogically by order of the present 
Greek government. Sec bis Heisen 
durch Griecheniana, vol. &. py. 38, 
7%. The region is now little better 
than a desert, but Fiedler especially 


the 


in- 


notices the great natural fertility 
of the plain near Thorikua, toe 
gether with the good  harbous 
at that place—both circumstances 
of great value at the time when 
the mines were in work. Many 
remaina are seen of shafts sunk 
in ancient times—and ansk in 
so workmanlike a manner as to 
antisfy the eye of a miner of tho 
present day.—p. 76, : 
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dividual undertakers, would give a new stimulus to private 
speculation in the district of Laurium. It was the prac- 
tice of the Athenian government either to sell, or to let 
for a long term of years, particular districts of this pro- 
ductive region to individuals or companies; on considera- 
tion partly of a sum or fine paid down, partly of a reserved 
rent equal to one twenty-fourth part of the gross pro- 
duce. 

We are told by Herodotus that there was in the 
Athenian treasury, at the time when Themistoklés made his 
proposition to enlarge the naval force, a great sum! arising 
from the Laurian mines, out of which a distri- 


. : . : Themistok- 
bution was on the point of being made among {as prevails 
the citizens—ten drachms to each man. This Upon the 

; Athenian 
great amount in hand must probably have been people to 
the produce of the purchase-money or fines penoeepe 
received from recent sales, since thesmall annual tion of 
reserved rent can hardly have been accumulated this fund, 


during many successive years. New andenlarged 


and employ 
it in 


building 
and in- 
creased 
number of . 
ships. 


enterprises in mines must be supposed to have 
been recently begun by individuals under con- 
tract with the government: otherwise there 
could hardly have been at the moment so over- 
flowing an exchequer, or adequate means for the special 
distribution contemplated. Themistoklés availed himself 
of this precious opportunity—set forth the necessities of 
the war with Augina, and the still more formidable menace 
from the great enemy in Asia—and prevailed upon the 
people to forego the promised distribution for the purpose 
of obtaining an efficient navy.?, One cannot doubt that 


1 Herodot. vii. 144. “Ore 'AQn- 
viloiat yevondviwy yor patwy peyahwy 
éy tM xowm, TA Ex Tw petahiwy 
op. mpo77AOe thy and Axzupsion, 
tprdrov AdkEscMar dpyyddv Exastos 
Sixa Spaypac. 

9 All the information—unfortu- 
nately it is very soanty—which 
we possess respecting the ancient 
mines of Laurium, is brought to- 
gether in the valuable Dissertation 
of M. Boeckh, translated and ap- 
pended to the English translation 
of his Public Economy of Athens. 
He discusses the fact stated in this 


VOL. IV. 


chapter of Herodotus, in sect. 8 of 
that Dissertation: but there are 
many of his remarks in which I 
cannot concur. 

After multiplying ten drachme 
by the assumed number of 20,000 
Athenian citizens, making a sum 
total distributed of 83! talenta, 
he goes on—*That the distribution 
was made annually might have 
been presumed from the principles 
of the Athenian administration, 
without the testimony of Cornelius 
Nepos. We are not therefore to 
suppose that the savings of several 


2D 
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there must have been many speakers who would try to 
make themselves popular by opposing this proposition and 
supporting the distribution; insomuch that the power of 
the people generally to feel the force of a distant motive 


as predominant over a present gain, deserves notice as an 


earnest of their approaching greatness. 
Immense indeed was the recompense reaped for this 


Prepara- 
tions of 
Xerxes— 
known be- 


self-denial, not merely by Athens but by Greece 
generally, when the preparations of Xerxes came 
to be matured, and his armament was understood 


forehand in to be approaching. The orders for equipment 


Greece, 


years are meant, nor merely a sur- 
‘ plus; but that all the public money 
arising from the mines, as it was 
not required for any other object, 
was divided among the members 
of the community” (p. 632). 

We are hardly authorized to con- 
clude from the passage of Herodo- 
tus that all the sum received from 
the mines was about to be distri- 
buted. The treasury was very rich, 
and a distribution was about to be 
made—but it does not follow that 
nothing was to be left in the trea- 
sury after the distribution. Accord- 
ingly, all calculations of the total 
produce of the mines, based upon 
this passage of Herodotus, are 
uncertain. Nor is it clear that 
there was any regular annual dis- 
tribution, unless we are to take 
the passage of Cornelius Nepos as 
proving it; but he talks rather 
about the magistrates employing 
this money for jobbing purposes— 
not about # regular distribution 
(“Nam cum pecunia publica quam 
ex metallis redibat, largitione 
magistratuam quotannie periret.” 
Corn. Nep. Themist. c. 2). A story 
is told by Polysxnus, from whom- 
soever he copied it—of a sum of 
100 talents in the treasury, which 
Themistoklés persuaded the people 
to hand over to 100 rich men, for 
the purpose of being expended as 


of ships and laying in of provisions, issued by 


the latter might direct, with an 
obligation to reimburse the money 
in case the people were not satis- 
fied with the expenditure: these 
rich men employed each the sum 
awarded to him in building a new 
ship, much to the satisfaction of 
the people (Polywn. i. 30). This 
story differs materially from that 
of Herodotus, and we cannot ven- 
ture either to blend the two to- 
gether or to rely upon Polyrwenus 
separately. 

I imagine that the sum of 23 
talents, or 50 talents, necessary 
for the distribution, formed part 
of a larger sum lying in the trea- 
sury, arising from the mines. Thes- 
mistoklés persuaded the people to 
employ the whole sum in shipbuild- 
ing, which of course implied that 
the distribution was to be re- 
nounced, Whether there had been 
distributions of a similar kind in 
former years, as M. Boeckh affirma, 
is @ matter on which we have no 
evidence. M. Boeckh seems to me 
not to have kept in view the fact 
(which he himself states just be- 
fore) that there were two sources 
of receipt into the treasury—origi- 
nal purchase-money paid down, 
and reserved annual rent. It is 
from the former source that J 
imagine the large sum lying in the 
treasury to have been derived: the 
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the Great King to his subject Greeks in Asia, the Augean, 
and Thrace, would of course become known throughout 
Greece Proper; especially the vast labour bestowed on the 
canal of Mount Athos, which would be the theme of wond- 
ering talk with every Thasian or Akanthian citizen who 
visited the festival games in Peloponnesus. All these 
premonitory evidences were public enough, without any 
need of that elaborate stratagem whereby the exiled 
Demaratus is alleged to have secretly transmitted, from 
Susa to Sparta, intelligence of the approaching expedition. ! 
The formal announcements of Xerxes all designated Athens 
as the special object of his wrath and vengeance.2 Other 


Grecian cities might thus hope to escape without 
mischief: so that the prospect of the great 
invasion did not at first provoke among them 
any unanimous dispositions to resist. According- 
ly, when the first heralds despatched by Xerxes 
from Sardis in the autumn of 481 s.c., a little 
before his march to the Hellespont, addressed 
themselves to the different cities with demand 
of earth and water, many were disposed to 
comply. Neither to Athens, nor to Sparta, 


Heralds 
from Per- 
sia to 
demand 
earth and 
water from 
the Grecian 
cities— 
many of 
them com- 
ply and 
submit. 


were any 


heralds sent; and these two cities were thus from the 
beginning identified in interest and in the necessity of 
defence. Both of them sent, in this trying moment, to 
consult the Delphian oracle; while both at the same time 
joined to convene a Pan-hellenic congress at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, for the purpose of organising resistance against 


the expected invader. 

I have in the 
various steps wher the separate states of 
Greece were eradually brought, even against 
their own natural instincts, into something 
approaching more nearly to political union. 
The present congress, assembled under the 
influence of common fear from Persia, has more 
of a Pan-hellenic character than any political 
event which has yet occurred in Grecian history. 
It extends far beyond the range of those Pelo- 
ponnesian states who constitute the immediate 
emall reserved rent probably went 


among the annual item of the 
etute-budget, 


4 Herodot. vii. 289. 


2 Heradot. vii. 8-138, 


preceang chapters pointed out the 
ey 
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allies of Sparta: it comprehends Athens, and is even sum- 
moned in part by her strenuous instigation: moreover it 
seeks to combine every city of Hellenic race and language, 
however distant, which can be induced to take part in it— 
even the Kretans, Korkyreans, and Sicilians. It is true 
that all these states do not actually come,—but carnest 
efforts are made to induce them to come. The dispersed 
brethren of the Hellenic family are entreated to marshal 
themselves in the same ranks for a joint political purpose! 
—the defence of the common hearth and mistronel of the 
race. This is a new fact in Grecian history, opening scenes 
and ideas unlike to anything which has gone before— 
enlarging prodigiously the functions and duties connected 
with that headship of Greece which had hitherto been in 
the hands of Sparta, but which is about to become too 
comprehensive for her to manage—and thus introducing 
increased habits of cooperation among the subordinate 
states, as well as rival hopes of aggrandizement among the 
leaders. The congress at the Isthmus of Corinth marks 
such further advance in the centralising tendencies of 
Greece, and seems at first to promise an onward march 
in the same direction: but the promise will not be found 
realized. 

Its first step was indeed one of inestimable value. 
While most of the deputies present came prepared, in the 
name of their respective cities, to swear reciprocal fidelity 
Effects of 2nd brotherhood, they also addressed al) their 


the con- — efforts to appease the feuds and dissensions 
healing | Which reigned among particular members of 
feuds their own’ meeting. Of these the most prominent, 


among the as well as the most dangerous, was the war still 
Greeks— subsisting between Athens and gina. The 
especialy latter was not exempt, even now, from suspicions 
Athens and of medising? (i. e. embracing the cause of the 
ap EIne: Persians), which had been raised by her giving 
earth and water ten years before to Darius. But her pre- 
sent conduct afforded no countenance to such suspicions: 
she took earnest part in the congress as well as in the joint 
measures of defence and willingly consented to accommodate 


her difference with Athens.3 In this work of reconciling 


' Herodot. vii. 146. Dpovisavres naar "hI qae. 
al xwe b+ te yevortoe 74 EX qvindy, * Herodot. vill. 9% 
nai el cuynupavtes tuwdth nprjoguty 
RVI, DE serviov enigvtwy Spuiwe * Herodot. vil. 145. 
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feuds, so essential to the safety of Greece, the Athenian 
Themistoklés took a prominent part, as well as Cheileos 
of Tegea in Arcadia.! The congress proceeded to send 
envoys and solicit cooperation from such cities as were yet 
either equivocal or indifferent, especially Argos, Korkyra, 
and the Kretan and Sicilian Greeks; and at the same 
time to despatch spies across to Sardis, for the purpose of 
learning the state and prospects of the assembled army. 
These spies presently returned, having been detected. 
and condemned to death by the Persian gener- 
als, but released by express order of Xerxes, mend 
who directed that the full strength ofhisasseme- prevalent 
bled armament should be shown to them, in coe 
order that the terror of the Greeks might be 
thus magnified. The step was well calculated for such a 
purpose; but the discouragement throughout Greece was 
already extreme, at this critical period when the storm 
was about to burst upon them. Even to intelligent and 
well-meaning Greeks, much more to the careless, the timid, 
or the treacherous— Xerxes with his countless host appear- 
ed irresistible, and indeed something more than human.? 
Of course such an impression would be encouraged by the 
large number of Greeks already his tributaries: and we 
may even trace the manifestation of a wish to get rid of 
the Athenians altogether, as the chief objects of Persian 
vengeance and chief hindrance to tranquil submission. 
This despair of the very continuance of Hellenic life and 
autonomy breaks forth even from the sanctuary of Hellenic 
religion, the Delphian temple; when the Athenians, in 
their distress and uncertainty, sent to consult the oracle. 
Hardly had their two envoys performed the customary 
sacrifices, and sat down in the inner chamber near the 
priestess Aristoniké, when she at once exclaimed—* Wretch- 
ed men, why sit ye there? Quit your land and city, and 
flee afar! Head, body, feet, and hands are alike rotten: 
fire and sword, in the train of the Syrian chariot, shall 
overwhelm you: nor only your city, but other cities also, 
as well as many even of the temples of the gods—which 
are now sweating and trembling with fear, and foreshadow, 
by drops of blood on their roofs, the hard calamities 


§ Plutarch, Themistokl. oc, 10, efvat tov émidvta énl tyv ‘Eddade, 
About Cheileos, Horodot. ix. 9. ahd’ avOpwrov, &o.: compare also 
® Herodot. vii. 203. ob yap Qsov vii. 56, 
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impending. Get ye away from the sanctuary, with your 
souls steeped in sorrow.”! 

So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips 
Terror con. Of the priestess. The envoys were struck to the 
veyed in earth by it, and durst not carry it back to 
the reply Athens. In their sorrow they were encouraged 


f th é : ae 
Delphian yet to hope by an influential eo teoae citizen 


oes named Timon (we trace here as elsewhere the 
Athenian underhand working of these leading Delphians 
envoys. on the priestess), who advised them to provide 


themselves with the characteristic marks of supplication, 
and to approach the oracle a second time in that imploring 
guise: “O lord, we pray thee (they said), have compassion 
on these boughs of supplication, and deliver to us some- 
thing more comfortable concerning our country; else we 
quit not thy sanctuary, but remain here, until death.” 
Upon which the priestess replied—“Athéné with all her 
prayers and all her sagacity cannot propitiate Olympian 
Zeus.? But this assurance I will give you, firm as suinaae 
When everything else in the land of Kekrops shall be 
taken, Zeus grants to Athéné that the wooden wall alone 
shall remain unconquered, to defend you and your children. 
Stand not to await the assailing horse and foot from the 
continent, but turn your backs and retire: you shall yet 
live to fight another day. O divine Salamis, thou too shalt 
destroy the children of women, either at the seed-time or 
at the harvest.”3 


' Herodot. vil. 140. 2 Herodot. vif, 141. 
"ALA Irae && ahora, xaxoic 8 Oy dover Haideg AU ‘ORprios 
entyidvate Yup. ectnagas4ar 
The general sense and scope of Atsaopeivy, rohdstze Abyare xal 
the oracle appears to me clear, in wird. mux. 


this case. It : sg high ae Compare with this the declaration 
ing but desolation and sadness; 4 anallo to Crasus of Lydia 


though Biabr and Schweighiuser (i. 01), 
with other commentators try to 
infuse: into it something of en- 
couragement by construing Supe, 
fortitude. The translation of Valla 
and Schultz is nearer to the truth. 
But even when the general sense 
vf an oracle ie plain (which it ‘ 
hardly ever is), the particular Q Weix, Ladaple, arodeis Be o% 
phrases are alwuys wild and Tinea Povarzws, &c,—(Herodot, 
vague. vii, 141.) 
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This second answer was a sensible mitigation of the 


first. It left open some hope of escape, though 
faint, dark and unintelligible: and the envoys 
wrote it down to carry back to Athens, not 
concealing probably the terrific sentence which 
had preceded it. When read to the people, 
the obscurity of the meaning provoked many 
different interpretations. What was meant by 
“the wooden wall”? Some supposed that the 


Sentence of 
the oracle 
frightful, 
yet obse 
cure: ef- 
forts of the 
Athenians 
to inter- 
pret it: 
ingenuity 
and success 
of Themi- 
stoklés. 


acropolis itself, which had originally been sur- 
rounded with a wooden palisede, was the refuge 
pointed out; but the greater number, and among them 
most of those who were by profession expositors of 
i aa maintained that the wooden wall indicated the 

eet. But these professional expositors, while declarin 
that the god bade them go on shipboard, deprecated al 
idea of a naval battle, and insistedonthe necessity of 
abandoning Attica for ever. The last lines of the oracle, 
wherein it was said that Salamis would destroy the children 
of women, appeared to them to portend nothing but 
disaster in the event of a naval combat. 

Such was the opinion of those who passed for the best 
expositors of the divine will. It harmonized completely 
with the despairing temper then prevalent, heightened by 
the terrible sentence pronounced in the first oracle. 
Emigration to some foreign land presented itself as the 
only hope of safety even for their persons. The fate of 
Athens,—and of Greece generally, which would have been 
helpless without Athens,—now hung upon a thread, when 
Themistoklés, the great originator of ‘lie fleet, interposed 
with equal steadfastness of heart and ingenuity, to ensure 
the propes use of it. He contended that if the god had 
intended to designate Salamis as the scene of a naval 
disaster to the Greeks, that island would have been called 
in the oracle by some such epithet as “wretched Salamis:” 
but the fact that it was termed “divine Salamis,” indicated 
that the parties, destined to perish there, were the enemies 
of Greece, not the Greeks themselves. He encouraged 
his countrymen therefore to abandon their city and 
country, and to trust themselves to the fleet as the wooden 
wall recommended by the god, but with full determination 
to fight and conquer on board.! Great indeed were the 


‘ Horodot. vii, 143, Tadty Osprotoxdéoug anopatvopévou, ‘Abyvatos 
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consequences which turned upon this bold stretch of 
exegetical conjecture. Unless the Athenians had been 
persuaded, by some plausible show of interpretation, that 
the sense of the oracle encouraged instead of forbidding 
a naval combat, they would in their existing depression 
have abandoned all thought of resistance. 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, 
however, nothing less than the most uncon- 


Great and : * 4s 

enuine querable resolution and patriotism could have 
an-helle- enabled the Athenians to bear up against such 
nic pa- ; paces ; 

triotism of terrific denunciations from the Delphian god, 
the Athe- and persist in resistance in place of seeking 
nians— 


safety by emigration. Herodotus emphatically 


strongly at- 
impresses this truth upon his readers:! nay, 


tested by 


Herodotus ee sd 
ashia ° he even steps out of his way to do so, pro- 
ee claiming Athens as the real saviour of Greece. 


Writing as he did about the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war—at a time when Athens, having 
attained the maximum of her empire, was alike feared, 
hated, and admired, by most of the Grecian states—he 
knows that the opinion which he is giving will be un- 
popular with his hearers generally, and he apologizes 
for it as something wrung from him against his will by 


the force of the evidence.? 


cTrHTa ODL Eyywory siostwteps elvar 
PaRAGy FTA THY YOHTpOG7W, of 
Ovx sie vaupaylyy aptécofar, aA 
dxitnovta, ywoyy thy Attexyy, 279 
Tha Ginitery. 

There is every reason to accept 
the statement of Herodotus as true, 
respecting these oracles delivered 
to the Athenians, and the debated 
interpretation of them. They must 
have been discussed publicly in 
the Athenian assembly, and He- 
codotus may have conversed with 
persons who had heard the dis- 
cussion. Respecting the other oracle 
which he states to have been deli- 
vered to the Spartans—intimating 
that either Sparta must be con- 
quered or @ king of Sparta must 
yerish—we may reasonably doubt 
whether it was ip existence before 
the battle of Thermopy)x (Herodot. 


Not only did the Athenians 


vii. 220). 

The later writers, Justin (ii. 12), 
Cornelius Nepos (c. 2), and Po- 
lywnus (i. 30), give an account of 
the proceeding of Themistoklés, 
inferior to Herodotus in vivacity 
as well as in accuracy. 

1 Herodot. vii. 159. «cd8e apes 
YPN Hprs Pubzps, eiGaves ex Athowy, 
ui &¢ Stina Aardvea, erecog exdunsiv 
ey ‘kdiada, &e. 

For the abundance of oracles 
and prophecies, from many differ- 
ent sources, which would be cur- 
rent at such a moment of anxiety, 
we may compare the analogy of 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, described by the contempo- 
rary historian (Thucyd. if. 8). 

2 Herodot. vii. 189. ‘EyQajea 
Qvayxain eEdpyonay yowpny aro- 
Sizcolar, erigbovoy pev npde 
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dare to stay and fight against immense odds: they, and 
they alone, threw into the cause that energy and for- 
wardness whereby it was enabled to succeed,! as will 
appear farther in the sequel. 

But there was also a third way, not less deserving of 
notice, in which they contributed to the result. As soon 
as the congress of deputies met at the Isthmus of Corinth, 
it became essential to recognize some one commanding 
city. With regard to the land-force, no one dreamt of 
contesting the pre-eminence of Sparta. But in respect to 
the fleet, her pretensions were more disputable, since she 
furnished at most only sixteen ships, and little or no nau- 
tical skill; while Athens brought two-thirds of the entire 
naval force, with the best ships and seamen. Upon these 
grounds the idea was at first started, that Athens should 
command at sea and Sparta on land: but the majority of 
the allies manifested a decided repugnance, announcing 
that they would follow no one but a Spartan. To the 
honour of the Athenians, they at once waived their pre- 
tensions, aS soon as they saw that the unity of the con- 
federate force at this moment of peril would be compro- 
mised.? To appreciate this generous abnegation of a claim in 
itself so reasonable, we must recollect that the love of pre- 
eminence was among the most prominent attributes of the 


eMv thedvwy avGopwrov Saws 
G2, TY Ye wor Paiverar ela ahylsc, 
odvx enmsyysw. kt "Abrvaiot, xa- 
cTapowdraavTeg TOY ENtdvta xivouvOr, 
ecthinov tHy opstiony, dc... . Nov 
Se, ‘Abyvaious ay tes heyy swrrypas 
ys-dofat tH EdhaGos, oon dv apao- 
Tayo. TO adryige, &e. 

The whole chapter deserves pe- 
culiar attention, as it brings before 
us the feelings of those contem- 
poraries to whom his history is 
addressed, and the mode of judging 
with which they looked back 
on the Persian war. One is apt 
unconsciously to fancy that an 
ancient historian writes for mon 
in the abstract, and not for men 
of givon sentiments, prejudices, 
and belief. The persons whom 
Herod tus addressed are those 
who were eo full of admiration 


for Sparta, as to ascribe to her 
chiefly the honour of having beat- 
en back the TDersians; and to 
maintain, that even without the 
aid of Athens, the Spartans and 
Peloponnesians both could have 
defended, and would have detend- 
ed, the Isthmus of Corinth, for- 
tied as it was by a wall built 
expressly. The Peloponnesian 
allies of that day forgot that they 
were open to attack by sea as well 
as by land. 

' Herodot. vii. 188. @douevor Se 
thy ‘EdaG2 weptetvar edsultoys, 
tovte th ‘LAdynvixdy nav to Aonoy, 
Esov py éu7drss, adtoi outer joav 
ot exsyitozv7se, xal Baorlea pera ye 
Qeove avwompsvar. 

2 Herodot, viii.2,8: compare vii. 
isl. 
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Hellenic character ; a prolific source of their greatness and 
excellence, but producing also no small amount both of 
their folies and their crimes. To renounce at the call 
of public obligation a claim to personal honour and glory, 
is perhaps the rarest of all virtues in a son of Hellen. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the pitch 
of resistance—prepared to see their country wasted, and 
Unwilling- to live as well as to fight on shipboard, when 
ness or the necessity should arrive—furnishing two- 
lee tee thirds of the whole fleet, and yet prosecuting 
ofalarge the building of fresh shipsuntil the last moment! 
Prorecks, —8ending forth the ablest and most forward 
toresistthe leader in the common cause, while content 
Persians. = themselves to serve like other states under the 
leadership of Sparta. During the winter preceding the 
march of Xerxes from Sardis, the congress at the Isthmus 
was trying, with little success, to bring the Grecian cities 
into united action. Among the cities north of Attica and 
Peloponnesus, the greater number were either inclined 
to submit, hke Thebes and the greater part of Bootia, 
or were at least lukewarm in the cause of independence: 
so rare at this trying moment (to use the language of the 
unfortunate Platwans fifty-three years afterwards) was 
the exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism against the 
invader.? 

Even in the interior of Peloponnesus, the powerful 
Argos maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one 
of the first steps of the congress to send special envoys 
to Argos, setting forth the common danger and soliciting 
cooperation. The result. is certain, that no cooperation 
was obtained—the Argeians did nothing throughout the 
Ambiguous Struggle; but as to their real position, or the 
neutrality grounds of their refusal, contradictory state- 
of Argos. ments had reached the ears of Herodotus. They 
themselves affirmed that they were ready to have joined 
the Hellenic cause, in spite of dissuasion from the Delplian 
oracle—exacting only as conditions that the Spartans 
should conclude a truce with them for thirty years, and 


1 Herodot. vil. 146. more conformable to history than 
* Thucyd. iii. 56. dv usipoic ole the bousts of later orators respect. 
Ordnss Te tw Eder toe apathy «ing wide-spread patriotism in those 
TY Selo Sacaptr avitacagbae. times. See Demosthen. Philipp. ii, 
This view of the case is much 37, p. 120, 
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should equally divide the honours of headship with Argos. 
To the proposed truce there would probably have been no 
objection, nor was there any as to the principle of dividing 
the headship. But the Spartans added, that they had two 
kings, while the Argeians had only one; and inasmuch as 
neither of the two Spartan kings could be deprived of his 
vote, the Argeian king could only be admitted to a third 
vote conjointly with them. This proposition appeared to 
the Argeians (who considered that even the undivided 
headship was no more than their ancient right) as nothing 
better than insolent encroachment, and incensed them 
so much that they desired the envoys to quit their terri- 
tory before sunset; preferring even a tributary existence 
under Persia to a formal degradation as compared with 
Sparta. ! 

Such was the story told by the Argeians themselves, 
but seemingly not credited either by any other 
Greeks, or by Herodotus himself. The prevalent 
opinion was, that the Argeians had a secret 
understanding with Xerxes. It was even affirm- 
ed that they had been the parties who invited 
him into Greece, as a means both of protection 
to themselves and of vengeance against Sparta 
after their defeat by Kleomenés. And Herodotus himself 
evidently believed that they medised, though he is half 
afraid to say so, and disguises his opinion in a cloud of 
words which betray the angry polemics going on about the 
matter, even fifty years afterwards.? It is certain that in 


Different 
stories cure 
rent in 
Greece 
about 
Argos—~ 
opinion of 
Herodotus, 


' Herodot. vii. 147-160. 

2 The opinion of Herodotus is 
delivered in a remarkable way, 
Without mentioning the name of 
the Argeians, and with evident 
reluctance, After enumeratirg all 
the Grecian coutingents assembled 
for the defence of the isthmus, 
and the different inhabitants of 
Poloponnesus, ethnically clagsi- 
fied, he proceeds to say.: Todswy 


When he speaks respecting the 
Arguians by name, he is by no 
means so free and categorical: 
compnre vii. 152.-he will give no 
opinion of his own, differing from 
the allegation of the Argeians 
themselves—he mentions other 
stories, incompatible with that 
allegation; but without guarantee- 
ing their accuracy--he delivers a 
general admonition that those who 


wy twy e-ta tiviwy ai owrazk modey 
macee twy vatidela, €% Tov ptaty 
exaciato eldcerruOtpwe tEeace 
elireiv, ex tob pecovxatypavor 
curd: Sov (vill. 73.) This assertion 
includes the Argeians without 
naming them. 


think they have great reason to 
complain of the conduct of others 
would genorally find, on an im- 
partial scrutiny, that others have 
as much reason to complain of 
them—“*And thus the conduct of 
Argos has not bean so much worse 
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act the Argeians were neutral, and one of their reasons 
for neutrality was, that they did not choose to join any 
Pan-hellenic levy except in the capacity of chiefs. But 
probably the more powerful reason was, that they shared 
the impression, then so widely diffused throughout Greece, 
as to the irresistible force of the approaching host, and 
chose to hold themselves prepared tor the event. They 
kept up secret negotiations even with Persian agents, yet 
not compromising themselves while matters were still 
ending. Nor is it improbable, in their vexation against 
Sparta, that they would have been better pleased if the 
Persians had succeeded,—all which may reasonably be 
termed, medising. 
The absence of Hellenic fidelity in Argos was borne 
out by the parallel examples of Krete and Kor- 


Refusal or : : 

equivoca- kyra, to which places envoys from the Isthmus 
ton of the proceeded at the same time. The Kretans de- 
and Kor- clined to take any part, on the ground of prohi- 
kyrwans. 


bitory injunctions from the oracle;! the Kor- 
kyreans promised without performing, and even without 
any intention to perform. ‘Their neutrality was a serious 
Joss to the Greeks, since they could fit out a naval force 
of sixty triremes, second only to that of Athens. With 
this important contingent they engaged to join the Grecian 
fleet, and actually set sail from Korkyra; but they took 
care not to sail round Cape Malea, or to reach the scene 
of action. Their fleet remained on the southern or western 
coast of Peloponnesus, under pretence of being weather- 
bound, until the decisive result of the battle of Salamis 
wasknown. Their impression was that the Persian monarch 


than that of others”—o5tw by ox 
‘Apyeiosws: atoytasta nensiy,- 
TAL. 

At the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, when the history 
of Herodotus waa probably com- 
posed, the Argeians were in a pe- 
culiarly favourable position. ‘hey 
took part neither with Athens nor 
Lacedemon, each of whom was 
afraid of offending them. An his- 
torian who openly countenanced 
& grave chorge of treason against 
them in the memorable foregone 


combat against Xerxes, was thus 
likely to incur odjium from both 
parties in Greece. 

The comments of Plutarch on 
Herodotus in respect to thie mat- 
ter are of little value (De Hero. 
doti Malignit. c, 28, p. 863), and 
are indeed unfair, since he repre- 
gente the Argeian version of the 
facts as being universally believed 
(anates Toasty), which it evidently 
was not. 

' Herodot. vil, 169, 
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would be victorious, in which case they would have made 
a merit of not having arrived in time; but they were also 
prepared with the plausible excuse of detention from foul 
winds, when the result turned out otherwise, and when they 
were reproached by the Greeks for their absence.! Such 
duplicity is not very astonishing, when we recollect that it 
was the habitual policy of Korkyza to isolate herself from 
Hellenic confederacies.? 

The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded onward 
on their mission to Gelon the despot of Syracuse. ,,..,, 

ission to 

Of that potentate, regarded by Herodotus as Geion at 
more powertul than any state in Greece, I shal] Fyracuse— 
speak more fully in a subsequent chapter: it is “°°?” 
sufficient to mention now, that he rendered no aid against 
Xerxes. Nor was it in his power to do so, whatever might 
have been his inclinations; for the same year which brought 
the Persian monarch against Greece, was also selected by 
the Carthaginians for a formidable invasion of Sicily, which 
kept the Sicilian Greeks to the defence of their own 
island, It seems even probable that this simultaneous in- 
rasion had been concerted between the Persians and Car- 
thaginians.4 

The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the - 
Isthmus had thus produced no other reinforce- «oo. 
ment to their cause except some fair words from army sent 
the Korkyreans. It was about the time when, into Thess- 
oes ; aly, to 
Xerxes was about to pass the Hellespont, in the defend the 
beginning of 480 3.c., that the first actual step defile of 
for resistance was taken, at the instigation of against 
the Thessalians. Though the great Thessalian Xerxes. 
family of the Aleuadss were among the com- ~~” 
panions of Xerxes, and the most forward in inviting him 
into Greece, with every promise of ready submission from 
their countrymen—yet it seems that these promises were 
in reality unwarranted. The Aleuads were at the head 
only of a minority, and perhaps were even in exile, like the 


’ 1 Herodot, vii. 168. Korkyra before the Athenian xa- 
© Thuoyd, 1. 32-37. It is perhapa sembly. (Thucydid. i. 37-42), The 
singular that the Corinthian en- conduct of Corinth herself, how- 
voys in Thucydidés do not make ever, on the same occasicn, was 
any allusion to the duplicity of not altogether without reproach, 
the Korkyrwans in regard to the * Herodot. vii, 158-167. Diodor. 
Persian invasion, in the strong xi. 22. 
anvective which they deliveragainst 
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Peisistratide:' while most of the Thessalians were disposed, 
to resist Xerxes—for which purpose they now sent envoys 
to the Isthmus,? intimating the necessity of guarding the 
passes of Olympus, the northernmost entrance of Greece. 
They offered their own cordial aid in this defence, adding 
that they should be under the necessity of making their own 
separate submission, if this demand were not complied with. 
Accordingly a body of 10,000 Grecian heavy-armed infantry, 
under the command of the Spartan Eusenetus and the 
Athenian Themistoklés, were despatched by sea to Alus 
in Achea Phthidtis, where they disembarked and marched 
by land across Achza and Thessaly.3 Being joined by the 
Thessalian horse, they occupied the defile of Tempé, through 
which the river Peneius makes its way to the sea, by a cleft 
between the mountains Olympus and Ossa. 

The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempé formed 
then, and forms still, the single entrance, open 


On arri- : 
ving, they throughout winter as wellas summer, from Lower 
hod that or maritime Macedonia into Thessaly. The 


be success- 
fully held 
against 
him,—and 
retire. 


lofty mountain precipices approach so closely as 
to leave hardly room enough in some places for 
a road: it is thus eminently defensible, and a 
few resolute men would be sufficient to arrest in 
it the progress of the most numerous host.4 But the Greeks 
soon discovered that the position was such as they could 


‘See Schol. ad Aristeid., Pana- 
thenaic. p. 138, 

2 Herodot. vii. 172: 
130. 

* Herodot. vii. 173. 

* Herodot. vii. 172. zy» &o80dnv 
<j» Odupacxy,. See the description 
and plan of Tempé in Dr. Clarke's 
Travels, vol. iv. ch. ix. p. 240; and 
the Dissertation of Kriegk, in 
which all the facts about this in- 
teresting defile are collected and 
compared (Das Thessalische Tempe. 
Frankfurt, 1834). 

The description of Tempé in 
Livy (xlili. 18; xliv. 6) seems more 
accurate than that of Pliny (H. N- 
iv. 8), We may remark that both 
the one and the other belong to 
times subsequent to the formation 


compare c. 


and organisation of the Macedo- 
nian empire, when it came to hold 
Greece in a species of dependence. 
The Macedonian princes after Alex- 
ander the Great, while they added 
to the natural difficulties of Tempé 
by fortifications, at the same time 
made the road more convenient as 
a military communication. In the 
time of Xerxes these natural dimfi- 
culties had never been approached 
by the hand of art, and were doubt- 
less much greater. 

The present road through the 
pase is about thirteen feet broad 
in ita narrowest part, and between 
fifteen and twenty feet broad else- 
where—the pass is about five Eng- 
lish miles in length (Kriegk, p. 
81-83), 
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not hold,—first, because the powerful fleet of Xerxes would 
be able to land troops in their rear; secondly, because there 
was also a second entrance passable in summer, from Upper 
Macedonia into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over the 
range of Olympus; an entrance which traversed the country 
of the Perrhebians and came into Thessaly near Gonnus, 
about the spot. where the defile of Tempé begins tq narrow. 
It was in fact by this second pass, evading the insurmount- 
able difficulties of Tempé, that the advancing march of the 
Persians was destined to be made, under the auspices of 
Alexander king of Macedon, tributary to them and active 
in their service. That prince sent a communication of the 
fact to the Greeks at T’empé, admonishing them that they 
would be trodden under foot by the countless host approach- 
ing, and urging them to renounce their hopeless position. ! 
He passed for a friend, and probably believed himself to 
be acting as such, in dissuading the Greeks from unavailing 
resistance to Persia: but he was in reality a very dangerous 
mediator; and as such the Spartanshad good reason to 
dread him, in a second intervention of hich we shall hear 
more hereafter.2) On the present occasion, the Grecian 
commanders were quite ignorant of the existence of any 
other entrance into Thessaly, besides Tempé¢, until their 
arrival in that region. Perhaps it might have been possible 
to defend both entrances at. once, and considering the 
immense importance of arresting the march of the Persians 
at the frontiers of Hellas, the attempt would have been 
worth some risk. So great was the alarm, however, pro- 
duced by the unexpected discovery, justifying or seeming 
to justify the get) advice of Alexander, that they 
remained only a few days at Tempé, then at once retired 
back to their ships, and returned by sea to the Isthmus of 
Corinth—about the time when Xerxes was crossing the 
Hellespont. 

This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly 
disastrous and discouraging. It appeared to leave all 
Hellas north of Mount Rit 1eron and of the Megarid ter- 
ritory without defence, and it served either as reason 
or pretext for the majority of the Grecian states, north 
of that boundary, to make their submission to Xerxes, 


§ Herodot. vii. 1738. 2 Herodot. viii. 140-143, 
* Horodot. vii. 173, 174. 
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which some of them had already begun to do before. 
Reece: When Xerxes in the course of his march 
quences of reached the Thermaic Gulf, within sight- of . 
this retreat QJlympus and Ossa, the heralds whom he had 
—the Thes- a : % : 

salians,ana Sent from Sardis brought him tokens of sub- 
nearly all mission froma third portion of the Hellenic 

ellas : . > 

north of | name-—the Thessalians, Dolopes, Anianes, Per- 


oe rhebians, Macnétes, Lokrians, Dorians, Melians, 


mito Phthidtid Achzans, and Beotians. Among the 
Xerxes, or fatter is included Thebes, but not Thespie or 
Plateea. The Thessalians, especially, not only 


submitted, but manifested active zeal and rendered much 
service in the cause of Xerxes, under the stimulus of the 
Aleuade, whose party now became predominant: they were 
probably indignant at the hasty retreat of those who had 
come to defend them.? 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of 
Olympus and Ossa, all this northern fraction might prob- 
ably have been induced to partake in the resistance instead 
of becoming auxiliaries to the invader. During the six 
weeks or two months which elapsed between the retreat 
of the Greeks from Tempé and the arrival of Xerxes at 
Therma, no new plan of defence was yet thoroughly organ- 
ised; for it was not until that arrival became known 
at the Isthmus, that the Greek army and fleet made 
its forward movement to occupy Thermopyle and Arte- 
misium.3 


'Diodor xf. 4. Ete rapoverne tHe 2 Herodot. vii. 131, 133, 174 
gy toig Téunest puiaxys, de. * Herodot, vii. 177. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
BATTLES OF THERMOPYLA AND ARTEMISIUM. 


Ir was while the northerly states of Greece were thus 
successively falling off from the common cause, 


that the deputies assembled at the Isthmus took ae hae 


ment taken 
the 


among themselves the solemn engagement, in PY 


the event of success, to inflict upon these recu- 
sant brethren condign punishment; to tithe 
them in property, and perhaps to consecrate a 


confederate 
Greeks 
against 
such 
Greeks as 


joined the 
ersians. 


tenth of their persons, for the profit of the 
Delphian god. Mecention was to be made in 
favour of those states which had been driven to yield by 
irresistible necessity.' Such a vow seemed at that moment 
little likely to be executed. It was the manifestation ofa 
determined feeling binding together the states which took 
the pledge, but it cannot have contributed much to inti- 


midate the rest. 


To display their own force, was the only effective 


way of keeping together doubtful allies. The 
pass of ‘Thermopyle was now fixed upon as the 
most convenient point of defence, next to that 
of Tempé—leaving out indeed, and abandoning 
to the enemy, Thessalians, Perrhebians, Mag- 
nétes, Phthidtid Acheans, Dolopes, nianes, 


Resolution 
taken to de- 
fend Ther- 
mopyls as 
well as the 
adjoining 
strait of 
Eubea. 


Malians, &c., who would all have been included 

if the latter line had been adhered to; but comprising the 
largest range consistent with safety. The position of 
‘Thermopylz presented another advantage which was not to 
be found at ‘T’empé; the mainland was here separated from 
the island of Eubcea only by a narrow strait, about two 
English miles and a half in its smallest breadth, between 
Mount Knémis and Cape Kénssum. On the northern por- 
tion of Eubwa, Gamediatels facing Magnesia and Achewa 
Phthidtis, was situated the line of coast called Artemisium; 
a name derived from the temple of Artemis, which was its 


4 Herodot. vii. 132; Diodor. xi. 3. 
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most conspicuous feature, belonging to the town of 
Histiewa. It was arranged that the Grecian fleet should 
be mustered there, in order to cooperate with the land- 
force, and to*oppose the progress of the Persians on both 
elements at once. To fight in a narrow space! was sup- 
osed favourable to the Greeks on sea not less than on 
nd, inasmuch as their ships were both fewer in number, 
and heavier in sailing than those in the Persian service. 
From the position of Artemisium, it was calculated that 
they might be able to prevent the Persian fleet from 
advancing into the narrow strait which severs Euboa 
to the north and west from the mainland, and which 
between Chalkis and Bootia becomes not too wide for 
a bridge. It was at this latter point that the Greek 
seamen would have preferred to place their defence: but 
the occupation of the northern part of the Euboan 
strait was indispensable to prevent the Persian fleet 
from landing troops in the rear of the defenders of 

Thermopyle. 
Of this Eubean strait, the western limit is formed by 


Pass of what was then called the Maliac Gulf, into which 
cares a  theriverSpercheius poured itself—aftera course 
ite neigh- from west to east between the line of Mount 
bourhood. 


Othrys to the north and Mount Gta to the south 
—near the town of Antikyra. The lower portion of this 
spacious and fertile valley of the Spercheius was occupied 
by the various tribes of the Malians, bordering to the north 
and east on Achea Phthidtis: the southernmost Malians, 
with their town of Trachis, occupied o plain—in some places 
considerable, in others very narrow—enclosed between 
Mount (ta and thesea. From Trachis the range of Eta 
stretched eastward, bordering close on the southern shore 
of the Maliac Gulf: between the two lay the memorable 
pass of Thermopyle.? On the road from Trachis to Ther- 
mopyle, immediately outside of the latter and at the mouth 
of the little streams called the Pheonix and the Asépus, 


4 Herodot. vwiif. 15-60. Compare 
Isokratés, Panegyric, Or. fv. p. 59. 

I shall have occasion presently 
to remark the revolution which 
took place in Athenian feeling on 
this point between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. 


* The word Paes commonly con- 
voys the idea of a path enclosed 
between mountains. In this in- 
stance it is employed to designate 
® narrow passage, having mount- 
sins on one side only, and wator 
(or marsh ground) on the other. 
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was placed the town of Anthéla, celebrated for its temples 
of Amphiktyon and of the Amphiktyonic Démétér, as well 
as for the autumnal assemblies of the Amphiktyonic coun- 
cil, for whom seats were.provided in the temple. 

Immediately near to Anthéla, the northern slope of 
the mighty and prolonged ridge of (ta approached so close 
to the gulf, or at least to an inaccessible morass which 
formed the edge of the gulf, as to leave no more than one 
single wheel track between. This narrow entrance formed 
the western gate of Thermople. At some little distance, 
seemingly about a mile, to the eastward, the same close 
conjunction between the mountain and the sea was repeated 
—thus forming the eastern gate of Thermopyle, not far 
from the first town of the Lokrians, called Alpéni. The 
space between these two gates was wider and more open, 
but it was distinguished, and is still distinguished, by its 
abundant flow of thermal springs, salt and sulphureous. 
Some cells were here prepared for bathers, which procured 
for the place the appellation of Chytri or the Pans: but 
the copious supply of mineral water spread its mud, and 
deposited its crust over all the adjacent ground; and the 
Phokians, some time before, had designedly endeavoured 
so to conduct the water as to render the pass utterly im- 
practicable, at the same time building a wall across it near 
to the western gate. They had done this in order to keep 
off the attacks of the Thessalians, who had been trying to 
extend their conquests southward and eastward. The warm 
springs, here as in other parts of Greece, were consecrated 
to Héraklés,: whose legendary exploits and sufferings 
ennobled aj] the surrounding region—Mount (Kta, Trachis, 
Cape Keneum, the Lichades islands, the river Dyras. Some 
fragments of these legends have been transmitted and 
adorned by the genius of Sophoklés, in his drama of the 
‘lrachinian Maidens. 

Such was the general scene—two narrow openings 
with an intermediate mile of enlarged road and ,,. 
hot springs between them—which passed in an- take a 
cient times by the significant name of Ther- 4+ Bnet 
mopylw, the Hot Gates; or sometimes, more ™°?”"* 


1 According to one of the numer-— was supposed to have been an 
ous hypotheses for refining reli- engineer or water-finder in very 
gious legend into matter of histor- early times— devo rept Cythaty 
{cal and physical fact, Héraklés Od%atwyv xai cuvaywyyv. See Plu 
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briefly, Pyla—The Gates. Ata point also near Trachis, 
between the mountains and the sea, about two miles out- 
side or westward of Thermopylae, the road was hardly less 
narrow, but it might be turned by marching to the west- 
ward, since the adjacent mountains were lower, and present- 
ed less difficulty of transit: while at Thermopyle itself, 
the overhanging projection of Mount (ita was steep, woody, 
and impracticable, leaving access, from Thessaly into Lo- 
kris andthe territories south-east of (ta, only through the 
straight gate;! save and except an unfrequented as well as 


tarch, Cum principibus viris philo- 
sopho esse disserendum, c.i. p. 776. 

1 About Thermopylex, see Hero- 
dot. vii. 175, 176, 199, 200. 

‘H & ab S1a Tpryivoc Ecuboc €c¢ 
a7yv ‘Ediaba ott, ty atetvotatoy, 
FpirdeGpovy ob pevTor xata tUdTO J” 
EITL TO OTELVOTATOY THE YWHTIS TIS 
GAAyAs, GAM Epnpocbe te Oepuorv- 
Lewy xai Grigte: xata ce AAanyvove, 
anigGe ecvrzc, E6092 apaketoe Ody’ 
xai gunposhe xacta Ovivixa notapoy, 
GpwectTas GAA, 10747. 

Compare Pausanias, vii. 15, 2. 
7G atévoy to ‘Hpaxdelag te petagy 
zai @zpyorvdewy: also Strabo ix. 
p. 429; and Livy, xxxvi. 12. 

Herodotus says about Thermo- 
pylm—orevottpy, Yap eg¢riveto evvoa 
s%5 tig Ozaoasiny, i. e, than the 
defile of Tempdé. 

If we did not possesa the clear 
topographical indications given by 
Herodotus, it would Le almost im- 
possible to comprehend the memor- 
able event bere before us; for 
the configuration of the coast, the 
course of the rivers, and the ge- 
neral local phenomena, have now 
so entirely changed, that modern 
travellers rather mislead than as- 
sist. In the interior of the Maliao 
Gulf, three or fuur miles of new 
land have been formed by the 
gradual accumulation of river de- 
posit, so that the Gulf itself {s of 
much jeas extent, and the mount- 
ain bordering the gate of Ther- 


mopyle is not now near to the 
sea. The river Spercheius has ma- 
terially altered its course: instead 
of flowing into the sea in an 
easterly direction considerably 
north of Thermopylm, as it did 
in the time of Herodotus, it has 
been diverted southward in the 
lower part of its course, with 
many windings, 80 as to reach the 
sea much south of the pass, while 
the rivers Dyras, Melas, and Asé- 
pus, which in the time of Herodo- 
tus all reached the sea separately 
between the mouth of 8percheius 
and Thermopylw#, now do not reach 
the sea at all, but fall into the 
Spercheius. Moreover the  per- 
petual flow of the thermal springs 
has tended to accumulate deposit 
and to raise the level of the soil 
generally throughout the pass. 
Herodotus seems to consider the 
road between the two gates of 
Thermopylw as bearing north and 
south, whereas {¢ would bear more 
nearly east and west. He knows 
nothing of the appellation Calli- 
dromus, applied by Livy and Btrabo 
to an undefined portion of the 
eastern ridge of Gta, 

Respecting the past and present 
features of Thermopyle, see the 
valuable observations of Colonel 
Leake, Travelein Northern Greece, 
vol. if. ch. x. p. 7-40; Gell, Itiner- 
ary of Greece, p. 249; Kruse, Hel. 
las, vol. fil, ch. x. p. 12% Dr. 
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circuitous mountain path which will be presently noticed. 
The wall originally built across the pass by the Phokians 
was now half-ruined by age and neglect; but the Greeks 
easily re-established it, determining to await in this narrow 
pass, in that age narrower even than the defile of Tempé, 
the approach of the invading host. The edge of the sea- 
line appears to have been for the most part marsh, fit 
neither for walking norfor sailing; but there were points 
at which boats could land, so that constant communication 
could be maintained with the fleet at Artemisium, while 
Alpéni was immediately in their rear to supply provisions. 
Though a general resolution of the Greek deputies 
assembled at the Isthmus, to defend conjointly , .oiaes 
Thermopyle and the Eubcean strait, had been king of ’” 
taken seemingly not long after the retreat from Sparta, 
Tempé, their troops and their fleet did not the force 
actually occupy these positions until Xerxes thither 
was known to have reached the Thermaic bined fleet 
Gulf. Both were then put in motion: the land under En- 
force under the Spartan king Leonidas, the mocuny ihe 
naval force under the Spartan commander Eury- orice rigae 
biadés, apparently about the latter part of the """* 
month of June. Leonidas was the younger brother, the 
successor, and the son-in-law, of the former Eurystheneid 
king Kleomenés, whose only daughter Gorgo he had mar- 
ried. Another brother of the same family—Dorieus, older 
than Leonidas—had perished, even before the death of 
Kleomenés, in an unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony 
in Sicily; and room had been thus made for the unex- 
pected succession of the youngest brother. Leonidas now 
conducted from the Isthmus to Thermopyle a select 
band of 300 Spartans—all being citizens of mature age, 
and persons who left at home sons to supply their places. 


Clarke observes, “The hot springs near being buried with our horses, 


is ue principally from two mouths 
at the foot of the limestone pre- 
cipices of Gta, upon the left of 
the causeway, which here passes 
close under the mountain, and on 
this part of it scarcely admits two 
horeemen abreast of each other, 
the morass on the right, between 
the causeway and the sea, being 
ao dangerous, that we were very 


by our imprudenceé in venturing a 
few paces into it from the paved 
road.” (Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. 
ch. viii. p. 247.) 

t Herodot. vii. 177, 205. gnidsia- 
ptvoc dvépag te tobe xatsstswrac 
tptyxoalous, xal tolar etvyyavov nai- 
Seq eovtss. 

In selecting men fora dangerous 
service, the Spartans took by 
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Wise ers aoe with them were 200 hoplites from Tegea, 
andcom- 500 from Mantineia, 120 from the Arcadian 
peene”  Orchomenus, 1000 from the rest of Arcadia, 
force. of 400 from Corinth, 200 from Phlius, and 80 


from Mykene. There were also doubtless Hel- 
ots and other light troops, in undefined number, and 
aided a certain number of Lacedemonian hoplites, not 

partans. In their march through Beeotia they were 
joined by 700 hoplites of Thespie, hearty in the cause, 
and by 400 Thebans of more equivocal fidelity under 
Leontiadés. It appears indeed that the leading men of 
Thebes, at that time under a very narrow oligarchy, de- 
cidedly medised, or espoused the Persian interest, as much 
as they dared before the Persians were actually in the 
country: and Leonidas, when he made the requisition 
for a certain number of their troops to assist in the 
defence of Thermopyle, was doubtful whether they would 
not refuse compliance, and openly declare against the 
Greek cause, The Theban chiefs thought it prudent to 
comply, though against their real inclinations, and furnish- 
ed a contingent of 400 men,' chosen from citizens of a 
sentiment opposed to their own. Indeed the Theban people 
and the Beotians generally, with the exception of Thes- 
piz and Platza, seem to have had little sentiment on 
either side, and to have followed passively the inspirations 
of their leaders. 


preference those who already had fa- 
milies: if such a man was slain, 
he left behind him a son to dis- 
charge his duties to the state, 
and to maintain the continuity of 
the family sacred rites, the extinc- 
tion of which was considered asa 
great misfortune. In our ideas, 
the life of the father of a family 
in mature age would be considered 
as of more value, and his death 
@ greater Joss, than that ofa younger 
and unmarried man. 

’ Herodot. wii. 205; Thucyd. ili. 
62; Diodor. xi. 4; Plutarch, Aris- 
teidés, c. 18. 

The passage of Thucydidés is 
very important bere, as confirming 
to a great degree the statement of 


Herodotus, and enabling us to ap- 
preciate the criticisms of l'lutarch, 
on this particular point very plaus- 
ible (De Herodoti Malign. pp. 865, 
866). The latter seems to have 
copied from a lost Boeotian author 
named Aristophanés, who tried ta 
inake out @ more honourable case 
for his countrymen in reepect to 
their conduct in the Persian war, 

The statement of Diodorus—On- 
Balwy ano <7H¢ drépag pipcdos ue tee 
tpaxoowst—is {illustrated by a pro- 
ceeding of the Korkyrman govern- 
mont (Thucyd. ili. 75) when they 
enlisted their enemies in order 
to send them away: also that of 
the Italian Cuma (Dionys. Hal, 
vii, 5). 
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With these troops Leonidas reached Thermopyle, 
whence he sent envoys to invite the junction of phoxians 
the Phokians and the Lokrians of Opus. The and 
latter had been among those who had sent earth 1°*2*- 
and water to Xerxes, of which they are said to have 
repented: the step was taken probably only from fear, 
which at this particular moment prescribed acquiescence 
in the summons of Leonidas, justified by the plea of neces- 
sity in case the Persians should prove ultimately victori- 
ous:! while the Phokians, if origiually disposed to medise, 
were now precluded from doing so by the fact that their 
bitter enemies the Thessalians were active in the cause of 
Xerxes and influential in guiding his movements.2 The 
Greek envoys added strength to their summons by all the 
encouragements in their power. “The troops now at Ther- 
mopyle (they said) were a mere advanced body, preceding 
the main strength of Greece, which was expected to arrive 
every day: on the side of the sea, a sufficient fleet was 
already on guard. Moreover there was no cause for fear, 
since the invader was after all not a god, but a man, ex- 
posed to those reverses of fortune which came inevitably 
on all men, and most of all, upon those in pre-eminent 
condition.”3 Such arguments prove but too evidently the 
melancholy state of terror which then pervaded the Greek 
mind. Whether reassured by them or not, the great body 
of the Opuntian Lokrians, and 1000 Phokians, joimed 
Leonidas at Thermopyle. 

That this terror was both genuine and serious, there 
cannot be any doubt: and the question naturally suggests 
itself, why the Greeks did not at once send their full 
force instead of a mere advanced guard? The answer is to 
be found in another attribute of the Greek character—it 
was the time of celebrating the Olympic festival-games 
on the banks of the Alpheius, and the Karneian festival 
at Sparta and most of the other Dorian states.4 Even 


’ Diodor. xi. 4. 

® Herodot. viii. 30. 

®* Herodot. vii. 208. Atyovtes 6 
GyYTEkwWY, We adbtoi psy Axurvev rpd- 
Spoor Ty Srdwy, of 5&8 Aotnoi tw 
GuBUEAyWV poadoxtpor naody eiae 
hutpyy. .. . zat ope ety dervdv udev: 
0) Yap Osby elvas tov emidvta exl thy 
“Edaada, add’ Gvicwrov sivas oe 


Ovytov obdkva, O68 EceaOar, tH xaxdv 
é& apyis ytvopsven 0d cuveply Oy, totes 
Se peyistaca adtéwy, peyrata: Spai- 
Agi Wy xzl tov ensrkadvovta, We 
tovex Fryzdv, and tie SdEye needery 
&v. 

* Herodot. vii. 206. It was only 
the Dorian states (Lacedemon, 
Argos, Sikyon, &c.) which were 
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at a moment when their whole freedom and existence were 


at stake, the Greeks could not bring themselves 


Oo i iy 

aa ho sah or these venerated solemnities: espe- 

Kerneian cially the Peloponnesian Greeks among whom 
stivals— ° . ° ° 

the Greeks this force of religious routine appears to have 

could not been the strongest. At a period more than a 
ring them- ° : A 

selves to century later, in the time of Demosthenés, when 

postpone the energy of the Athenians had materially de- 


these, even 
under such 
imminent 
danger. 


clined, we shall find them too postponing the 
military necessities of the state to the complete 
and splendid fulfilment of their religious festival 
obligations—starving all their measures of foreign policy 
in order that the The6ric exhibitions might be imposing to 
the people and satisfactory to the gods. At present, we 
find little disposition in the Athenians to make this sacri- 
fice—certainly much less than in the Peloponnesians. The 
latter, remairing at home to celebrate their festivals while 
an invader of superhuman might was at their gates, re- 
mind us of the Jews in the latter days of their independ- 
ence, who suffered the operations of the besieging Roman 
army round their city to be carried on without interrup- 
tion during the Sabbath. The Spartans and their con- 
federates reckoned that Leonidas with his detachment 
would be strong enough to hold the pass of Thermopyle 
until the Olympic and Karneian festivals should be past, 
after which period they were prepared to march to his 
aid with their whole military force.2, They engaged to as- 
semble in Beotia for the purpose of defending Attica 
against attack on the land-side, while the great mass of 
the Athenian force was serving on shipbone’ 


and varied more or léss 


under obligations of abstinence 
from aggressive military operations 
during the month of the Kar- 
neian festival: other estates (even 
in Peloponnesus), Elis, Mantineia, 
é&c., and of course Athens, were not 
ander similar restraint (Thucyd. 
v. 64, 75). 

XI do not here mean to assert that 
these two festivals (the Karneia 
and the Olympia) took place so 
exactly at the same time, that per- 
sons could not attend both. It 
would seem that the Karneia came 
latest ofthetwo. But the Grecian 
fostivals depe:ded on the luuar 


months, 
in reference to the solar year. Tho 
Karneia were annual; the Olympia 
quadrennial. 

' Josephus, Bell. Judaic. i. 7, 8; 
fi, 16, 4; ibid. Antiqq. Judaic. xiv. 
4,2. If their bodies were attacked 
on the Sabbath, the Jews defended 
themselves; but they would not 
break through the religious obli- 
gations of the day in order to im- 
pode any military operations of 
the besiegors. 8ee Reimar. ad Dion. 
Cass. lxvi. 7. 

8% Herodot. vii. 206; vill. 49, 
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At the time when this plan was laid, they believed 


that the narrow pass of Thermopyle was the 
only means of possible access for an invading 
army. But Leonidas, on reaching the spot, dis- 
covered for the first time that there was also a 
mountain path starting from the neighbourhood 
of Trachis, ascending the gorge of the river 
Asépus and the hill called Anopza, then cross- 
ing the crest of ta and descending in the rear 
of Thermopyle near the Lokrian town of Al- 


Path over 
Mount (ta 
by which 
Thermo- 
pyle might 
be evaded 
—Leonidas 
first in- 
formed of 
it on reach- 
ing thespot 
—the Pho- 
kians en- 


péni. This path—then hardly used, though its gaged to 
ascending half now serves as the regular track ‘efend it. 
from Zeitun, the ancient Lamia, to Salona on the Corinth- 
ian Gulf, the ancient Amphissa—was revealed to him by 
its first discoverers, the inhabitants of Trachis, who in 
former days had conducted the Thessalians over it to at- 
tack Phokis, after the Phokians had blocked up the pass 
of Thermopyle. It was therefore not unknown to the 
Phokians: it conducted from Trachis into their country, 
and they volunteered to Leonidas that they would occupy 
and defend it.!| But the Greeks thus found themselves at 
Thermopyle under the same necessity of providing a 
double line of defence, for the mountain path as well as 
for the defile, as that which had induced their former army 
to abandon Tempé; and so insufficient did their numbers 
seem, when the vast host of Xerxes was at length under- 
stood to be approaching, that a panic terror seized them. 
The Peloponnesian troops especially, anxious only for 
their own separate line of defence at the Isthmus of Corinth, 
wished to retreat thither forthwith. The indignant re- 
monstrances of the Phokians and Lokrians, who would 
thus have been left to the mercy of the invader, induced 
Leonidas to forbid this retrograde movement: but he 
thought it necessary to send envoys to the various cities, 
insisting on the insufficiency of his numbers, and request- 
ing immediate reinforcements.2? So painfully were the con- 
sequences now felt, of having kept back the main force un- 
til after the religious festivals in Peloponnesus. 

Nor was the feeling of confidence stronger at this 
moment in their naval armament, though it had mustered 
in far superior numbers at Artemisium on the northern 
coast of Eubcea, under the Spartan Eurybiadés. It was 

} Herodot. vii. 212, 216, 218, * Herodot. vii. 207, 
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composed as follows: —100 Athenian triremes, manned in 
Numbers part by the citizens of Platea, in spite of their 
ancien total want of practice on shipboard, 40 Corinth- 
of the ian, 20 Megarian, 20 Athenian, manned by 
Greek =... the inhabitants of Chalkis and lent to them by 
temisium. Athens, 18 AUginetan, 12 Sikyonian, 10 Lace- 
demonian, § Epidaurian, 7 Eretrian, 5 Troezenian, 2 from 
Styrus in Euboa, and 2 from the island of Keos. There 
were thus in all 271 triremes; together with 9 pentekonters, 
furnished partly by Keos and partly by the Lokrians of 
Opus. Themistoklés was at the Read of the Athenian con- 
tingent, and Adeimanthus of the Corinthian; of other 
officers we hear nothing. Three cruising vessels, an 
Athenian, an Acginetan, and a Troezenian, were pushed 
forward along the coast of Thessaly, beyond the island of 
Skiathos, to watch the advancing movements of the Persian 
fleet from Therma. 

It was here that the first blood was shed in this 
Three tri: memorable contest. Ten of the best ships in 
Fe ea. SMe Persian fleet, sent forward in the direction 
flect sent Of Skiathos, fell in with these three Grecian 
forward triremes, who probably supposing them to be 
as scouts— ; 
their fret the precursors of the entire fleet sought safety 
encounter in flight. The Athenian trireme escaped to the 
Persian mouth of the Peneius, where the crew abandoned 
fleet. her, and repaired by land to Athens, leaving the 
vessels to the enemy: the other two ships were overtaken 
and captured afloat—not without a vigorous resistance on 
the part of the Aginetan, one of whose hoplites, Pythés, 
fought withdesperate bravery, and fel] covered with wounds, 
So much did the Persian warriors admire him, that they 
took infinite pains to preserve his life, and treated him 
with the most signal manifestations both of kindness and 
respect, while they dealt with his comrades as slaves. 

On board the Troezenian vessel, which was the first to 
be captured, they found a soldier named Leon, of imposin 
stature: this mau was immediately taken to the ship’s head 
and slain, as @ presaging omen in the approaching contest: 
perhaps (observes ihe histori) his name may have con- 
tributed to determine his fate?) The ten Persian ships 

* Merodot. viil. 1, 2,3. Diodorus (xi. 12) makes the Athenian number 
stronger hy twenty triremes. 
* Herodot. vii. 180. taya U dv te xl tod Guopatos enaugerta 
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DANGER OF THE GREEKS. 
advanced no farther than the dangerous rock 
Myrméx, between Skiathos and the mainland, 
which had been made known to them by a Greek 
navigator of Skyros, and on which they erected 
a pillar to serve as warning for the coming fleet. 
Still, so intense was the alarm which their 
esha communicated by firesignals: from 

kiathos, and strengthened by the capture of retire to 
the three look-out ships, inspired to the fleet at Chalkis. 
Artemisium, that they actually abandoned their station, 
believing that the entire fleet of the enemy was at hand.? 
They sailed up the Eubean strait to Chalkis, as the narrow- 
est and most defensible passage; leaving scouts on the 
high lands to watch the enemy's advance. 

Probably this sudden retreat was forced upon the 

oo by the panic of their troops, similar to that which 

ing Leonidas, more powerful than Eurybiadés 


Capture of 
these three 
triremes— 
panic ofthe 
general - 
Grecian 
fleet, who 
abandon 
Artemi- 
sium and 


i Pl I inent 
and ‘Themistoklés, had found means to arrest at danger of 
Thermopyle. . It ruined for the time the whole te Greek 


scheme of 
defence— 
they are 
rescued by 
a terrific 
storm. 


scheme of defence, by laying open the rear of 
the army at Thermopyle to the operations of 
the Persian fleet. But that which the Greeks 
did not do for themselves was more than com- 
pensated by the beneficent intervention of their gods, who 
opposed to the invader the more terrible arms of storm 
and hurricane. He was allowed to bring his overwhelming 
host, land force as well as naval, to the brink of Thermo- 
pyre and to the coast of Thessaly, without hindrance or 

amage; but the time had now arrived when the gods 
appeared determined to humble him, and especially to 
strike a series of blows at his fleet which should reduce it 
to a number not beyond what the Greeks could contend 
with. Amidst the general terror which pervaded Greece, 


Respecting the influence of a 
name and its etymology, in this 
case unhappy for the possessor, 
compare Horodot. ix. 91; and Tacit. 
Hist. iv. 53. 

‘For the employment of fire- 
signals, compare Livy, xxviii. 5; 
and the opening of the Agamem- 
non of Machylus and the same play, 
v. 270, 300; also Thucyd., iii. 22-80. 


? Herodot. vii. 181, 183, 183. 

? Herodot, vil. 184, piypr pév by 
TO TOY Toy ywsou xal twv Ozppory- 
Agwy, analy: tz xaxwy Env dO atpatad, 
aai cA7Fos Env thaxadta Ett técov, 
&c.—viii. 13. enovgsto 68 aay xe 
700 Ot0d, Sxug av elrawlein top ‘Ed- 
Ayjvixawm tO [Ispsexov, pySs rokrw 
mhéov sty, Compare viii, 109; and 
Diodor. xi. 15, 
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the Delphians were the first to earn the gratitude of their 
countrymen by announcing that divine succour was at 
hand.t On entreating advice from their own oracle, they 
were directed to pray to the Winds, who would render 
powerful aid to Greece. Moreover the Athenian seamen, 
in their retreat at Chalkis, recollecting that Boreas was 
the husband of the Attic princess or herein Oreithyia, 
daughter of their ancient king Erechtheus, addressed 
fervent prayers to their son-in-law for his help in need. 
Never was help more effective, or more opportune, than 
the destructive storm, presently to be recounted, on the 


coast of Magnesia, for which 
solemnities were still rendere 


[saben thanks and annual 
even in the time of Hero- 


dotus, at Athens as well as at Delphi.? 
Xerxes had halted on the Thermaic Gulf for several 


Movements 
of Xerxes 
from 


Therma. ° . 
Macedonia into 


days, employing a large portion of his numerous 
army in cutting down the woods, and clearing 
the roads, on the pass over Olympus from Upper 
errhebia, which was recom- 


mended by his Macedonian allies as preferable to the defile 


of Tempé.3 


Not intending to march through the latter, 


he is said to have gone by sea to view it; and remarks are 
ascribed to him on the facility of Diag A it up so as to 


convert all Thessaly into one vast lake.¢ 


' Herodot. vii. 178. Asgrgot 62 
Selaptver 16 pavtyinv, xpwta piv, 
‘EXIrvwy tots, Bovdopévoror elvar 
ddtufecora eiryyyetkav ta yonoleves 
@breige xalogt Seve xetagswodsuar 
cov Bapsapoe esayyelhavtes, yao 
abavartoy xatéhevts. 

2 Herodot. vii. 189. The language 
of the historian in thia chapter is 
remarkable: his incredulous reason 
rather gete the better of religious 
acquiescence. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, reciting 
this incident together with some 
other miracles of Hakus, Aristeus, 
Empedokléas, &c., reproves his Pa- 
gan opponents for their inconsiat- 
ency, while believing these, in 
r-jecting the Miracles of Moses 
and the prophets (Stromat. vi. pp. 
G9, 630). 

>The pass over which Xerxes 


is march from 


passed wasthat by Petra, Pythium, 
and Oloosson—“saltum ad Petram” 
—“Perrhwbie saltum” (Livy, xiv. 
21; xliv. 27). Petra was near the 
point where the road passed from 
Pieria, or Lower Macedonia (see 
Livy, xxxix. 26). 

Compare respecting this pass, and 
the general features of the neigh- 
bouring country, Colonel Leake, 
Travels in Northern Greece, vol. 
iii, ch. xviii p. 337-343, and ch. xxx. 
p. 430; also Boué, La Turquie en 
Europe, vol. {, p. 198-202. 

The Thracian king Sitalkés, like 
Xerxes on this occasion, was ob- 
liged to cause the forests to be 
cut, to mako a road for his army, 
in the early part of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thucyd. fi, 98). 

* Herodot. vif. 130, 131. That 
Xerxes’. struck by the view of 
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Therma through Macedonia, Perrhebia, Thessaly, and 
Achea Phthidtis, into the territory of the Malians and the 
neighbourhood of Thermopylae, occupied eleven or twelve 
days:! the people through whose towns he passed had 
already made their submission, and the Thessalians 
especially were zealous in seconding his efforts. His 
numerous host was still farther swelled by the presence 
of these newly-submitted people, and by the Macedonian 
troops under Alexander; so that the river Onochénus in 
Thessaly, and even the Apidanus in Achea Phthidtis, 
would hardly suffice to supply it, but were drunk up, 
according to the information given to Herodotus. At Alus 
in Achea, he condescended to listen to the gloomy legend 
connected with the temple of Zeus Laphysteus and the 
sacred grove of the Athamantid family. He respected 
and protected these sacred places: an incident 

which shows that the sacrilege and destruction 
of temples imputed to him by the Greeks, 
though true in regard to Athens, Abe, Milétus, 
&c., was by no means universally exhibited, 
and is even found qualified by occasional in- 
stances of great respect for Grecian religious 
feeling.2 Along the shore of the Malian Gulf he at length 
came into the Trachinian territory near Thermopyle, 
where he encamped, scemingly awaiting the arrival of the 


He arrives 
with his 
army in the 
Malian ter- 
ritory, 
close upon 
the pass 
of Ther- 
mopyls., 


Olympus and Ossa, went to see 
the narrow defile between them, 


among the historical anecdotes 
communicated to Herodotus. 


ig probable enough; but the re- 
marks put into his mouth are prob- 
ably the fancy uf some ingenious 
contemporary Greeks, suggested by 
the juxtaposition of auch a lands- 
cape and such a monarch. ‘lo sup- 
pose this narrow defile walled up, 
was casy for the imagination of 
any spectator: to suppose that he 
could order it to be done, was in 
character with a monarch who dis- 
posed of an indefinite amount of 
manual labour, and who had just 
tiuished the cutting of Athos. Such 
dramatic fitness was quite suf- 
ficient to convert that which might 
have been said into that which was 
said, aud to procure for it a place 


‘The Persian fleet did not leave 
Therma until eleven days after 
Xerxes and his land force (Hero- 
dot. vii. 183): it arrived in one day 
on the Sépias Akté or south-eastern 
coast of Mugnesia (ibid.), was then 
assailed and distressed for three 
days by the hurricane (vii. 191), and 
proceeded immediately afterwards 
to Aphete (vii. 193). When it ar- 
rived at the latter places, Xerxes 
himself had been three days in the 
Malian territory (vii. 196). 

2 This point is set forth by Hoff- 
meister, Sittlich-religidse Lebens- 
ansicht des Herodotus. Hssen, 
1832, sect. 19, p. 93. 
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fleet, so as to combine his farther movements in advance, ! 
now that the enemy were immediately in his front. 


But his fleet was not destined to reach the point of 


Advance COmmunication with the same ease as he had 
of the arrived before Thermopyle. After having as- 
Persian ., certained by the ten ships already mentioned 
overtaken (which captured the three Grecian guardships) 
by a ge; that the channel between Skiathos and the 
etorm and mainland was safe, the Persian admiral Maga- 
hursicane bates sailed with his whole fleet from Therma, 
coast of OF from Pydna?, his station in the Thermaic 
Magnesia. 


Gulf, eleven days after the monarch had begun 
his land-march; and reached in one long day’s sail the 
eastern coast of Magnesia, not far from its southernmost 
promontory. The greater part of this line of coast, formed 
by the aeclhivities of Ossa and Pelion, is thoroughly rocky 
and inhospitable; but south of the town called Kasthanea 
there was a short extent of open beach where the fleet 
rested for the might before coming to the line of coast 
called the Sépias Akté.3 The first line of ships were 
moored to the iad but the larger number of this immense 
fleet swung at sichor ina depth of eight lines. In this 
condition they were overtaken the next morning by a 
sudden and d:sperate hurricane—a wind called by the 
people of the country Hellespontias, which blew right 
upon the shore. The most active among the mariners 
found means to forestall the danger by beaching and haul- 
ing their vessels ashore; but a large number, unable to 
take such a precaution, were carried before the wind and 
dashed to pieces near Meliboea, Kasthanmwa, and other 
points of this unfriendly region. Four hundred ships of 
war, according to the lowest estimate, together with a 
countless heap of transports and provision craft, were 
destroyed: and the loss of life as well as of property was 
immense. For three entire days did the terrors of the 
storm last, during which time the crews ashore, left almost 


4} Herodot. wii, 196, 197, 201, 

* Diodor. xi. 12. 

* Diodorus (xf. 12), Plutarch 
(Themistoklés, 8) and Mannert 
(Geogr. der Gr. und Rimer, vol. 
vil. p. 4"6), seem to treat Sapias 
as 2 cape, the south-eastern curner 

Magn sia: this is different from 


Herodotus, who mentions it as a 
line of some extent (dnaca } axty 
 Zyxrdc, vii. 101), and notices se- 
parately thy Gxpnv tic Mayvysing, 
vil, 198. 

The geography of Apollonius 
Rhodius (i. 660—680) seems sadly 
inaccurate. 
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without defence, and apprehensive that the inhabitants of 


the country might assail or plunder them, were 
break up the ships driven ashore in order to 
make a palisade out of the timbers. Though 
the Magian priests who accompanied the arma- 
ment were fervent in prayer and sacrifice—not 


forced to 


Immense 
damage in- 
flicted upon 
it by the 
storm. 


merely to the Winds but also to Thetis and the 
Nereids, the tutelary divinities of Sépias Akté—they could 
obtain no mitigation until the fourth day:? thus long did 
the prayers of Delphi and Athens, and the jealousy of 
the gods against superhuman arrogance, protract the 
terrible visitation, At length on the fourth day calm 
weather returned, when all those ships which were in 
condition to proceed put to sea and sailed along the 
land, round the southern promontory of Magnesia to 
Aphete at the entrance of the Gulf of Pagase. Little 
indeed had Xerxes gained by the laborious cutting 
through Mount Athos, in hopes to escape the unseen 
atmospheric enemies which howl around that formidable 
promontory: the work of destruction to his fleet was 
only transferred to the opposite side of the intervening 
Thracian sea. 

Had the Persian fleet reached Aphete without 
misfortune, they would have found the Euboan 
strait evacuated by the Greek fleet and un- 


Encourage- 
ment occa- 
sioned to 


defended, so that they would have come imme- 
diately into communication with the land-army, 
and would have acted upon the rear of Leo- 
nidas and his division. But the storm complete- 


the Greek 
fleet—they 
return trom 
Chalkis 

to Arte- 
misium., 


ly altered this prospect, and revived the 
spirits of the Greek fleet at Chalkis. It was communi- 
cated to them by their scouts on the high lands of 
Euboa, who even sent them word that the entire Per- 
sian fleet was destroyed: upon which, having returned 
thanks and offered libations to Poseidon the Saviour, 
the Greeks returned back as speedily as they could to 


1 Herodot. vii. 189-191, 

® Herodot. vii.191. On this occa- 
sion, asin regard to the prayers 
addressed by the Athenians to Bo- 
reas, Herodotus suffers a faint in- 
dication of scepticism to escape 
him: jutpas yop oy tyelpats cpzic- 


tého; 5&, Evtopa te noredvese xat 
xatazidovtss Yootst te avépep oi Ma- 
Yor, mpdg Te TovTorct xai Gite xal 
tzyot Nyoxio: Goo-t2¢, Enauoay te- 
TapTY, Nipy’ 7 CAAwWS awe adTO¢ 
CUsrhwWy Exdnace 
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Artemisium. To their surprise, however, they saw the 
Persian fleet, though reduced in number, still exhibiting 
a formidable total and appearance at the opposite station 
of Aphete. The last fifteen ships of that fleet having 
been so greatly crippled by the storm as to linger behind 
the rest, mistook the Greek ships for their own comrades, 
fell into the midst of them, and were all captured. San- 
dokés, sub-satrap of the Holic Kymé—Aridolis, despot of 
Alabanda in Karia—and Penthylus, despot of Paphos in 
Cyprus—the leaders of this squadrof, were sent prisoners 
to the Isthmus of Corinth, after having been questioned 
respecting the enemy: the latter of these three had brought 
to Xerxes a contingent of twelve ships, out of which eleven 
had foundered in the storm, ite the last was now 
taken with himself aboard. 

Meanwhilé Xerxes, encamped within sight of Ther- 
Delay of Mopyle, suffered four days to pass without 


Xerxes making any attack. A probable reason may 
pit pe, be found in the extreme peril of his fleet, 
near reported to have been utterly destroyed by the 
Trachis. storm: but Herodotus assigns a different cause. 


Xerxes could not believe (according to him) that the 
Greeks at Thermopyle, few as they were in number, had 
any serious intention to resist. He had heard in his march 
that a handful of Spartans and other Greeks, under a 
Herakleid leader, had taken post there, but he treated the 
news with scorn: and when a horseman—whom he sent 
to reconnoitre them, and who approached near enough to 
survey their position, without exciting any attention 
among them by his presence—brought buck to him a des- 
cription of the pass, the wall of defence, and the apparent 
number of the division, he was yet more astonished and 

uzzled. It happened too, that at the moment when this 

orseman rode up, the Spartans were in the advanced 
guard, outside of the wall: some were sugeees in gym- 
nastic exercises, others jn combing their long hair, and 
none of them heeded the approach of the hostile spy. Xer- 
xes next sent for the Spartan king Demaratus, to ask 
what he was to think of such madness: upon which the 
latter reminded him of their former conversation at Doris- 
kus, again assuring him that the Spartans in the pass 


1 Hervdot. vii. 194. 
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Im- 
pressions of 
Merxes 
about the 
defenders 
at Ther- 
mopyle— 
conversa- 
tion with 
Demaratus, 
whom he 


would resist to the death, inspite of the smallness 
of their number, and adding, that. it was their 
custom, in moments of special danger, to comb 
their hair with peculiar care. In spite of this 
assurance from Demaratus, and of the pass not 
only occupied, but in itself so narrow and im- 
practicable, before his eyes— Xerxes still. per- 
sisted in believing that the Greeks did not intend wit not 
to resist, and that they would disperse of their believe. 
own accord. He delayed the attack for four days: on the 
fifth he became wroth at the impudence and recklessness 
of the petty garrison betore him, and sent against them 
the Median and Kissian divisions, with orders to seize 
them and bring them as prisoners into his presence. ! 
Though we read thus in Herodotus, it is hardly 
possible to believe that we are reading historical reality. - 
We rather find laid out before us a picture of human self- 
conceit in its most exaggerated form, ripe for the stroke 
of the jealous gods, and destined, like the interview 
between Croesus and Solon, to point and enforce that 
moral which was ever present to the mind of the historian; 
whose religious and poetical imagination, even uncon- 
sciously to himself, surrounds the naked facts of history 
with accompaniments of speech and motive which neither 
Homer nor A%schylus would have deemed unsuitable. 


The whole poe of Xerxes, and the nnmensity of 


host which 
energetic resistance; and though the numbers 


1e summoned, show that he calculated on an 


Doubdts 
of Leonidas, compared with the Persians, were about the 
insignificant, they could hardly have looked gxcribed by 
insignificant in the position which they then Fistodotis 
0 ecrxes, 


occupied—an entrance little wider than a single 
carriage-road, with a cross wall, a prolonged space some- 
what widened, and then another equally narrow exit, 
behind it. We are informed by Diodorus? that the 
Lokrians, when they first sent earth and water to the Per- 
sian monarch, engaged at the same time to seize the pass 
of Thermopyle sAGaS behalf, and were only prevented 
from doing so by the unexpected arrival of Leonidas; nor 
is it unlikely that the Thessalians, now the chief guides 

1 Herodot. vii. 208, 210. répres 
de adtobs Mydovg xaiKiociovs Qupw- 
Welc, Evtariapsvog opsac Lwyprczvtac 


VOL. IV. 


dyety é¢ Sdw tH dwutod. 
2 Diodor. xi. 4. 
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of Xerxes,! together with Alexander of Macedon, would 
try the same means of frightening away the garrison of 
Thermopyle, as had already been so SA ea causing 
the evacuation of Tempé. An interval of two or three 
days might be well bestowed for the purpose of leaving 
to such intrigues a fair chance of success: the fleet mean- 
while would be arrived at Aphetaw after the dangers of 
the storm. We may thus venture to read the conduct of 
Xerxes in a manner somewhat less childish than it is 
depicted by Herodotus. 

The Modes, whom Xerxes first ordered to the attack, 
= animated as well by the recollection of their 
irst attack ; aes : 
upon Ther- ancient Asiatic supremacy as by the desire of 
mopyle— avenging the defeat of Marathon,? manifested 
made by the mn aa 
Median great personal bravery. The position was one 
troops—re- in which bows and arrows were of little avail: 
pulsed: a close combat hand to hand was indispensable, 
and in this the Greeks had every advantage of organizationas 


well as armour. Short spears, light wicker shields, and 
tunics, in the assailants, were an imperfect match for the 
long spears, heavy and spreading shields, steady ranks, 
and practised fighting of the defenders, Yet the bravest 
men of the Persian army pressed on from behind, and 
having nothing but numbers in their favour, maintained 
long this unequal combat, with great slaughter to them- 
selves, and little loss to the Greeks. Though constantly 
repulsed, the attack was as constantly renewed, for two 
successive days: the Greek troops were sufficiently numerous 
to relieve each other when fatigued, since the space was 
go narrow that few could contend at once; and even the 
Rep-ated mmortals, or ten thousand choice Persian 
attacks, by guards, and the other choice troops of the army, 
the best, When sent to the attack on the second day, were 
the Persian driven back with the same disgrace and the same 
army, all slaughter as the rest. Xerxes surveyed ‘this 

pulsed oats : 
with humiliating repulse from a lofty throne expressly 
slaughter. provided for him: “thrice (says the historian, 
with Homeric vivacity) did he spring from his throne, in 
agony for his army.” 

§ Herodot. wil. 174; viil. 29-32, Pers. 244, 

® Diodor. xi, 6. * Herodot. wii, 212. 'Ev tabryes 

® Herodot. vii, 211; ix, 62, 63; ‘Tyo. xpooddoras the payne Adyeras 
Diodor. xi, 7: compare Aischyl. Paohéa, Oredpsvov, talc dvadpapsty 
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At the end of two days’ fighting no impression had 
been made. The pass appeared impracticable, and the de- 


fence not less triumphant than courageous— 
when a Malian named Ephialtés revealed to 
Xerxes the existence of the unfrequented moun- 
tain-path. This at least was the man singled 
out by the general voice of Greece as the be- 
trayer of the fatal secret. After the final re- 


Embarrass- 
ment of 
Xerxes—he 
is relieved 
from it by 
hearing of 
the path 
over the 
mountain. 


pulse of the Persians, he fled his country for a 
time, and a reward was proclaimed by the Amphiktyonic 
assembly for his head; having returned to his country too 
soon, he was slain by a private enemy, whom the Lace- 
dzemonians honoured as a patriot.1 There were however 
other Greeks who were also affirmed to have earned the 
favour of Xerxes by the same valuable information; and 
very probably there may have been more than one in- 
fermant—indeed the Thessalians, at that time his guides, 
can hardly have been ignorant of it. So little had the 
path been thought of, however, that no one in the Persian 
army knew it to be already occupied by the Phokians. At 
nightfall Hydarnés with a detachment of Persians pro- 
ceeded along the gorge of the river Asépus, ascended the 
path of Anopsa, through the woody region between the 
mountains occupied by the Gtieans and those possessed by 
the Trachinians, and found himself at daybreak near the 
summit, within sight of the Phokian guard of 1000 men. 


In the stillness of day-break, the noise of his 


A Persian 
army trampling through the wood? aroused the detachment 
defenders; but the surprise was mutual, and ‘2der Hy- 
Hydarnés in alarm asked his guides whether march 
these men also were Lacedemonians. Having Over (be 
ascertained the negative, he began the attack, path, 
and overwhelmed the Phokians with a shower ie 
of arrows, so as to force them to abandon the oe 


path and seek their own safety on a higher 


point of the mountain. Anxious only for their own safety, 


tx tod Opdvou, Seloavez nepi ty otp2- 
vty. Bee Homer, Iliad, xx. 62; 
Zischyl. Pers. 672. 

' Herodot. vii, 213, 214; Diodor. 
xi. 8. 
- Ktesias states that it was two 
powerful men of Trachis, Kallia- 
dés and Timaphernés, who dis- 


closed to Xerxes the mountain path 
(Persica, c, 24). 

2 Herodot. vii. 217, 218. ywe te 
8% Suspawe—jy pty by, vyvepin, popoy 
52 yevopévou mohdrov, &o, 

I cannot refrain from transcrib- 
ing a remark of Colonel Leake: 
“The stilines of the dawn, which 


2¥2 
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they became unmindful of the inestimable opening which 
they were placed to guard. Had the full numerical strength 
of the Greeks been at Thermopylae, instead of staying be- 
hind for the festivals, they might have planted such a force 
on the mountain-path as would have rendered it not less 
impregnable than the pass beneath. 

Hydarnés, not troubling himself to pursue the Pho» 
kians, followed the descending portion of the mountains 
path, shorter than the ascending, and arrived in the 
They arrive Tear of Thermopyle not long after midday.* 
in the rear But before he had yet completed his des« 
of Leo- cent, the fatal truth had already been made 
nidas. i 

known to Leonidas, that the enemy were 
closing in upon him behind. Scouts on the hills, and de- 
serters from the Persian camp, especially a Kymean? 
named Tyrastiadas, had both come in with the news. And 
even if such informants had been wanting, the prophet 
Megistias, descended from the legendary seer Mclanipur, 
read the approach of death in the gloomy aspect of the 
morning sacrifices. It was evident that Thermopyle could 
be no longer defended. ‘There was however ample time 
for the defenders to retire, and the detachment of Leonidas 
anes were divided in opinion on the subject. The 
among the greater number of them were inclined toabandon 


se dade a position now become untenable, and to reserve 


mopyla themselves for future occasions on which they 
wen tt might effectively contribute to repel the in- 
became : y ee 

known vader. Nor is it to be doubted that such was 


that the = the natural impulse, both of brave soldiers and 
Pereians ; : 
wereap- Of prudent officers, under the circumstances. 
proaching But to Leonidas the idea of retreat was ine 
their rear. ; er 

tolerable. His own personal honour, together 
with that of his Spartan companions and of Sparta herself, 
forbade him to think of yielding to the enemy the pass 
which he had been sent to defend. The laws of his coune 
try required him to conquer or die in the post assigned to 
saved the Phokians from being curacy und veracity of the hiato- 
surprised, is very characteristic rian.” (Travels in Northern Greece, 
of the climate of Greece in the vol. fi. c. x. p. 65.) 


season when the occurrence took 1 Herodot. vil. 216, 217, 
place, and like many other trifling * Diodgr. xi. 9. 
ciecumstances occurring in the ® Herodot. vii. 219. év@abra éBeve 


history of the Persian invasion, dedov7ze of “Edi nvec, nal opewy be 
is an interesting proof of the ac- oyi.ovzo at yrwpar 
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him, whatever might be the superiority of number on the 
part of the enemy:! moreover we are told that the Del- 
Gey oracle had declared that either Sparta itself, or a 
ing of Sparta, must fall victim to the Persian arms. Had 
he retired he could hardly have escaped that voice 
of reproach which, in Greece especially, always 
burst upon the general who failed; while his ana die in 
voluntary devotion and death would not only the pass. 
silence every whisper of calumny, but exalt him to the 
pinnacle of glory both as a man and as a king, and set an 
example of chivalrous patriotism at the moment when the 


Resolution 
of Leonidas 
to stay 


Greek world most needed the lesson. 
The three hundred Spartans under Leonidas were 


found fully equal to this act of generous and de- 
Perhaps he would have 
wished to inspire the same sentiment to the 
whole detachment: but when he found them 
indisposed, he at once ordered them to retire, 
thus avoiding al] unseemly reluctance and dissen- 
sion.2, The same order was also given to the 
prophet Megistias, who however refused to obey 
it and staid, though he sent away his only son.3 


voted self-sacrifice. 


The three 
hundred 
Spartans, 
together 
with the 
Thespians, 
remain with 
Leonidas: 
the rest 

of the 
detachment 
retire. 


None of the contingents remained with Leonidas except 


the Gg tes and the Theban. 


hak 


The former, under their 


emophilus, volunteered to share the fate of the 


partans, and displayed even more than Spartan heroism, 
since they were not under that species of moral constraint 


§ Herodot. vii. 104. 

2? Herodot. vii. 220. Tavty xalt 
PDdov ty Yrwpy mesiacog elpe, 
Arwvidyy, exel te Fs4ec0 t095 oup- 
eAyoUGg Eovtag anpobupous, xat Oox 
eltdhovtag cuvdsaxcvdussury, xedeugal 
arsacanzrAhacgeclat auryp 62 amievat 
©) xahWe Eytiv’ pivovte 46 abt xdeng 
pigs edelnato, xai 7, Braptys evdar- 
prvin odx é&y)sipsto. 

Compare a similar act of honour- 
able self-devotion, uflder less con- 
sicuous circumstances, ofthe Lace- 
divmonian commander Anaxibius, 
when surprised by the Athenians 
under Iphikratés in the territory 
of Abydus (Xenophon, Hellenic. 
iv. 8, 88). He and twelve Lace- 


demonian harmosts all refused to 
think of safety by flight. He said 
to his men, when resistance was 
hopeless, “Avdosc¢, esi piv xahov 
Ey4ad2 anolavetv: Opaic 63, npiv Eun- 
pizar toismadsplots, anevdets she TH 
OWT LT. 

3 Herodot. vii. 221. According 
to Plutarch, there were also two 
persons belonging to the Herakleid 
lineage, whom Leonidas desired 
to place in safety, and for that 
roason gave them a déspatch to 
carry home. They indignantly re- 
fused, and staid to perish in the 
fight (Plutarch. Herodot. Maligna. 
p. 863). 
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which arises from the necessity of acting up to a pre- 
established fame and superiority. But retreat with them 
presented no prospect better than the mere preservation 
of life, either in slavery or in exile and misery; since 
Thespiz was in Bootia, sure to be overrun by the invaders; ! 
while the Peloponnesian contingents had behind them the 
Isthmus of Corinth, which they doubtless hoped still to be 
able to defend. With respect to the Theban contingent, 
we are much perplexed; for Herodotus tells us that they 
were detained: by Leonidas against their will as hostages, 
that they took as little part as possible in the subsequent 
battle, and surrendered themselves prisoners to 
Xerxes as soon as they could. Diodorus says 
that the Thespians alone remained with the 
Spartans; and Pausanias, though he mentions 
the eighty Mykenmeans as having staid along with the 
Thespians (which is probably incorrect), says nothing about 
the Thebans.? All things considered, it seems probable 
that the Thebans remained, but remained by their own offer 
—being citizens of the anti-Persian party, as Diodorus re- 
presents them to have been, or perhaps because it may have 
been hardly less dangerous for them to retire with the Pelo- 


Doubts 
about the 
Theban 
contingent. 


' The subsequent distress of the 
surviving Thespians is painfully 
illustrated by tho fact, that in the 
vattle of Platwa in the following 
year, they had no heavy armour 
(Herodot. ix. 20). After the final 
repulse of Xerxes, they were forced 
to recruit their city by the ade 
mission of new citizens (Herodot. 
wii. 78). 

* Herodot. vii. 2223. @ry8aior piv 
Géxovtes Epevov, xat od Bovrdpevor, 
uatsiys yap opeag Atwyityc, ev bp7- 
pw Adyw novedptvoc. How could 
these Thebans serve as hostages? 


Against what evil were they intend- 


ed to guard Leonidas, or what 
advantages could they confer upon 
him? Unwilling comrades on such 
an occasion would be noway de- 
sirable. Plutarch (De Herodot. 
Malign. p. $65) severely criticises 
thie statement of Herodotus, and 
on very plausible grounds: among 


the many unjust criticisms in his 
treatise, this is one of the few cx- 
ceptions. 

Compare Diodorus, xi. 9; and 
Pausan. x. 20, 1. 

Of course the Thebans, taking 
part as they afterwards did heart- 
ily with Xerxes, would have an 
interest in representing that their 
contingent had done as little as 
possible against him, and may have 
circulated the story that Leonidas 
detained them as bostages. The 
politics of Thebes before the battle 
of Thermopylw were essontially 
double-faced and equivocal; not 
daring to take any open part 
again.t the Gresks before the 
arrival of Xerxes. 

The eighty Mykeneans, like the 
other Peloponnesians, had the 
Isthmus of Corinth behind then: 
as & post which presented good 
chances of defence. 
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ponnesians, than to remain, suspected as they were of 
medism. But when the moment of actual crisis arrived, 
their courage not standing so firm as that of the Spartans 
and Thespians, they endeavoured to save their lives by. 
taking credit for medism, and pretending to have been for- 
cibly detained by Leonidas. | 
The devoted band thus left with Leonidas at Ther- 
mopyle consisted of the 300 Spartans, with a 


: , Last ex- 
certain number of Helots attending them, to- 


ploits and 


gether with 700 Thespians and apparently 400 ¢°%'? of 
Thebans. If there had been before any ies and his ° 
2 


dsmonians (not Spartans) present, they must 
have retired with the other Peloponnesians. By previous 
concert with the guide Ephialtés, Xerxes delayed his attack 
upon them until near noon, when the troops under Hydar- 
nés might soon be expected in the rear. On this last day, 
however, Leonidas, knowing that all which remained was 
to sell the lives of his detachment dearly, did not confine 
himself to the defensive, ! but advanced into the wider space 
outside of the pass; becoming the aggressor and driving 
before him the foremost of the Persian host, many of whom 
perished as well by the spears of the Greeks as in the 
neighbouring sea and morass, and even trodden down by 
their own numbers. It required all the efforts of the Per- 
sian officers, assisted by threats and the plentiful use of 
the whip, to force their men on to the fight. ‘The Greeks 
fought with reckless bravery and desperation against this 
superior host, until at length their spears were broken, and 
they had no weapon left except their swords. It was at 
this juncture that Leonidas himself was slain, and around 
his-body the battle became fiercer than ever: the Persians 
exhausted all their efforts to possess themselves of it, but 
were repulsed by the Greeks four several times, with the 


‘ The story of Diodorus (xi. 10) decidedly to be rejected. Justin 


that Leonidas made an attack upon 
the Persian camp during the night, 
and very nearly penetrated to the 
regal tent, from which Xerxes was 
obliged to flee suddenly, in order 
to save his life, while the Greeks, 
after having caused immense 
slaughter in the camp, were at 
length overpowered and slain—is 
irreconcileable with Herodotus and 


however (ii. 11), and Plutarch (De 
Herodot. Malign. p. 866) follow it. 
The rhetoric of Diodorus is not 
calculated to strengthen the evi- 
dence in its favour. Plutarch had 
written, or intended to write, a 
biography of Leonidas (De Hero- 
dot. Mal. ibid.): but it ie not pre- 
seryed. 
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loss of many of their chiefs, especially two brothers of 
Xerxes. Fatigued, exhausted, diminished in number, and 
deprived of their most effective weapons, the little band of 
defenders retired, with the body of their chief, into the 
narrow strait behind the cross wall, where they sat alto- 
gether on a hillock, exposed to the attack of the main Per- 
sian army on one side, and of the detachment of Hydarnés, 
which had now completed its march, on the other. They 
were thus surrounded, overwhelmed with missiles, and slain 
to a man; not losing courage even tw the last, but defending 
themselves with their remaining daggers, with their un- 
armed hands, and even with their mouths. ! 

Thus perished Leonidas with his heroic comrades— 
300 Spartans and 700 Thespians. Amidst such equal 
heroism, it seemed difficult to single out any 


peat individual as distinguished: nevertheless Hero- 
them dis- dotus mentions the Spartan Diénekés, Alpheus 
tinguished and Maron—and the ‘'hespian Dithyrambus—as 
hibited standing pre-eminent. The reply ascribed to 
towards. the first became renowned.? The Persian host 
mus who (he was informed) is so prodigious that their 
fo arrows conceal the sun.” “So much the better 


(he answered), we shall then fight them in the 
shade.” Herodotus had asked and learnt the name of 
every individual among this memorable three hundred. 
And even six hundred years afterwards, Pausanias could 
still read the names engraved on a column at Sparta.3 
One alone among them—Aristodémus—returned home, 
having taken no part in the combat. He, together with 
Eurytus, another soldier,had been absent from the detach- 
ment on leave, and both were lying at Alpéni sufferin 
from a severe complaint in the eyes. Eurytus, apprise 
that the fatal hour of the detachment was come, deter- 
mined not to survive it, asked for his armour, and desired 
his attendant Helot to lead him to his place in the ranks; 
where he fell gallantly fighting, while the Helot departed 


‘ Herodot. vif. 225. 

* Herodot. wii. 226. 

® Herodot. vii. 224. snubdpny 88 
EQ Gxdvtwy Twy tptaxcoiwy. Pau- 
sanias, iii. 14,1. Annual festivals, 
with a panegyrical oration and 
gymnastic matches, wore still cele- 
brated even in his time in honour 


of Leonidas, jointly with the regent 
Pausanias, whose subsequent trea- 
son tarnished his laurels acquired 
at Platwa. It is remarkable, and 
not altogether creditable to Spar- 
tan sentiment, that the two. kings 
should have been made partnors 
in the same public bonuurs, 
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and survived. Aristodémus did not imitate this devotion 
of his sick comrade: owerpowered with physical suffering, 
he was carried to Sparta—but he returned only to scorn 
and infamy among his fellow-citizens.1_ He was denounced 
as “the coward Aristodémus;” no one would speak or com- 
municate with him, or even grant him a light for his fire.2 
After a year of such bitter disgrace, he was at length 
enabled to retrieve his honour at the battle of Platza, 
where he was slain, after surpassing all his comrades in 
heroic and even reckless valour. 

Amidst the last moments of this gallant band, we 
turn with repugnance to the desertion and surrender of 
the Thebans. They are said to have taken part in the 
final battle, though only to save appearances and under 
the pressure of necessity: but when the Spartans and 


1 Herodot, vii. 229. ‘Apiatoénpov 
— dheinopoyéovta erolFvar — adyn- 
CAVTA Arovootyaat ec Snaptyy. The 
commentators are hard upon Aris- 
todémus when they translate these 
epithets “animo deficientem, timi- 
dum, pusillanimum,” considering 
that ehevnofuy qos is predicated by 
Thucydidés (iv. 12) even respect- 
ing the gallant Brasidas. Herodo- 
tus scarcely intends to imply 
anything like pusillanimity, but 
rather the effect of extreme physi- 
cal euffering. It secms, however, 
that there were different stories 
nbout the cause which had kept 
Aristodémus out of the battle. 

The story of another soldier 
named Pantités, who having been 
sent on @ message by Leonidas 
into Thessaly, did not return in 
time for the battle, and was so 
disgraced when he went back to 
Bparta that he hanged himself— 
given by Herodotus as a report, 
fa very little ontitled to credit. 
It is not likely that Leonidas would 
acnd an envoy iuto Thessaly, then 
occupied by the Persians: more- 
over the disgrace of Aristodémus 
iseparticularly explained by Hero- 
Cutua by the difference between 


his conduct and that of his comrade 
Eurytus: whereas Pantités stood 
alone. 

2 See the story of the single 
Athenian citizen, who returned 
home alone, after all his comrades 
had perished in an unfortunate 
expedition to the island of #gina. 
The widows of the slain warriors 
crowded round him, each asking 
him what had become of her hus- 
band, and finally put him to death 
by pricking with their bodkins 
(Herodot. v. 87). 

In the terrible battle of St. Jacob 
on the Birs, near Basle (August 
1444), where 1500 Swiss crossed the 
river and attacked 40,000 French 
and Germans under the Dauphin 
of France, against strong remon- 
strances from their commanders— 
all of them were slain, after deeds 
of unrivalled valour and great loss 
to the enemy, except sixteen men 
who receded from their countrymen 
in crossing the river, thinking the 
enterprise desperate. These sixteen 
men on their return were treated 
with intolerable scorn and hardly 
escaped execution (Vogelin, Ge- 
schichte der Schweizer Eidgenos- 
genschaft, vol. i. oh. 5, p. 393), 
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' Thespians, exhausted and disarmed, retreated to die upon 
Fate of the the little hillock within the pass, the Thebans 
Theban then separated themselves, approached the 
conungent enemy with out-stretched hands and entreated 
quarter. They now loudly proclaimed that they were 
friends and subjects of the Great King, and had come to 
Thermopyle against their own consent; all which was 
confirmed by the Thessalians in the Persian army. Though 
some few were slain before this proceeding was under- 
stood by the Persians, the rest were admitted to quarter; 
not without the signal disgrace, however, of being branded 
with the regal mark as untrustworthy slaves—an indig- 
nity to which their commander Leontiadés was compelled 
to submit along with the rest. Such is the narrative which 
Herodotus recounts, without any expression of mistrust or 
even of doubt: Plutarch siiphatieally contradicts it, and 
even cites a Bootian author, ! who afirms that Anaxarchus, 
not Leontiadés, was commander of the Thebans at Ther- 
mopyle. Without calling in question the equivocal 
conduct and surrender of this Theban detachment, we 
may reasonably dismiss the story of this ignominious 
branding, as an invention of that strong anti-Theban 
feeling which prevailed in Greece after the repulse of 
Xerxes. 

The wrath of that monarch, as he went over the field 
after the close of the action, vented itself upon the corpse 
of the gallant Leonidas, whose head he directed 


Tmpres to be cutt off and fixed on a cross. But it was 
Xerxes not wrath alone which filled his mind. He was 
ep a farther impressed with involuntary admiration 
advice of the little detachment which faders opposed 
hee to him a resistance so unexpected and so nearly 


Demaratus invincible. He now learnt to be anxious re- 
joie i,‘ Specting the farther resistance which remained 
behind. “Demaratus (said he to the exiled 

Spartan a at his side), thou art a good man: all thy 
redictions have turned out true: now tell me how many 
Lccedamoniahs are there remaining, and are they all mach 


' Herodot. vil. 233; Plutarch, arranged according to the sequence 
Herodot. Malign. p. 867. The Ba- of magistrates and generals—ix 
otian history of Aristophanés, ci- tws xata Gpyortac Oropsyea guy 
ted by the latter, profeased to be  lotopyze. 
founded in part upon memorials 
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warriors as these fallen men?” “OQ king (replied Dema- 
ratus), the total of the Lacedemonians and of their towns 
is great; in Sparta alone there are 8000 adult warriors, all 
equal to those who have here fought; and the other Lace- 
dsemonians, though inferior to them, are yet excellent 
soldiers.” “Tell me (rejoined Xerxes) what will be the 
least difficult way of conquering such men?” Upon which 
Demaratus advised him to send a division of his fleet to 
occupy the island of Kythéra, and from thence to make 
war on the southern coast of Laconia, which would distract 
the attention of Sparta, and prevent her from cooperating 
in any combined scheme of defence against his land-force. 
Unless this were done, the entire force of Peloponnesus_ 
would be assembled to maintain the narrow isthmus of 
Corinth, where the Persian king would have far more 
terrible battles to fight than anything which he had yet 
witnessed. ! | 

Happily for the safety of Greece, Achemenes the 
brother of Xerxes interposed to dissuade the monarch 
from this prudent plan of action; not without aspersions 
on the temper and motives of Demaratus, who (he affirmed) 
like other Greeks, hated all power, and envied all good 
fortune above his own. The fleet (added he), after the 
damage sustained by the recent storm, would bear no 
farther diminution of number: and it was essential to keep 
the entire Persian force, on land as well as on sea, in one 
undivided and cooperating mass.? 

A few such remarks were sufficient to revive in the 
monarch his habitual sentiment of confidence in overpow- 
ering number. Yet whule rejecting the advice of Dema- 
ratus, he emphatically repelled the imputations against 
the good faith and sincere attachment of that exiled 
prince. 

Meanwhile the days of battle at Thermopyle had 
been not less actively employed by the fleets at Aphetz 
nnd Artemisium. It has already been mentioned that the 


t Herodot. vii. 235. 

® Herodot,. vii. 236, 

* Herodot. vii. 337. “The citisen 
(Xerxes is made to observe) does 
indeed naturally envy another ci- 
tizeg more fortunate than himeelf, 
and if asked forcounsel will keep 
back what he has best in his mind, 


unless he be a man of very raro 
virtue, But a foreign friend usual- 
ly sympathises heartily with the 
good fortune of another foreigner, 
and will give him the best advice 
in his power whenever he is ask- 
ed.” 
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Greek ships, having abandoned their station at the latter 
place and retired to Chalkis, were induced to return by 
the news that the Persian fleet had been nearly ruined 
Proceed- by the recert storm; and that on returning to 


seo Artemisium, the Grecian commanders felt renew- 
fleets, at ed alarm on seeing the enemy’s fleet, in spite 
Artemi- of the damage just sustained, still mustering an 
Aphete overwhelming number at the opposite station 
aa ike of Aphete. Such was the effect of this spec- 
Grecian tacle, and the impression of their own inferi- 


fleet—-The-  ority, that they again resolved to retire without 
mistoklés : A, ; 

determines fighting, leaving the strait open and undefend- 
them to| ed. Great consternation was caused by the 
fight, ae news of their determination among the inhab- 
the urgent itants of Euboea, who entreated Kurybiadés to 
instance . : . re x 

Keane maintain his position for a few days, until they 
Eubeans. could have time to remove their families and 
their property. But even such postponement was thought 
unsafe and was refused. He was on the point of giving 
orders for retreat, when the Eubcans sent their envoy 
Pelagon to Themistoklés with the offer of thirty talents, 
on condition that the fleet should keep its station and 
hazard an engagement in defence of the island. Themis- 
toklés employed the money adroitly and successfully, 
giving five talents to Eurybiadés, with large presents 
besides to the other leading chiefs. The most unmanage- 
able among them was the Corinthian Adeimantus whe 
at first threatened to depart with his own squadron alone, 
if the remaining Greeks were mad cnough to remain. His 
alarm was silenced, if not tranquillized, by a present of 
three talents. ' 

However Plutarch may be scandalized at such in- 
glorious revelations preserved to us by Herodotus respect- 
ing the underhand agencies of this memorable struggle, 
there is no reason to call in question the bribery, here de- 
scribed. But Themistoklés doubtless was only tempted 
to du, and enabled to do, by means of the Eubowan money, 
that which he would have wished, and had probably tried, 
to accomplish, without the money—to bring on a naval 
cngagement at Artemisium. It was absolutely essential 
to the maintenance of Thermopyliw, and to the general 


4 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 7; Herodot. vill. 6, 6, 
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plan of defence, that the Eubcean strait should be defend- 
ed against the Persian fleet; and the Greeks could not 
expect any more favourable position to fight in. Important 
We may ;easonably presume that Themistoklés, service thus 
distingu’shed not less by daring than by saga- by Tho. 
city, and the great originator of maritime ener- ™istoklés. 
gies in his country, concurred unwillingly in the projected 
abandonment of Artemisium. But his high mental capacity 
did not exclude that pecuniary corruption which rendered 
the presents of the Eubceans both admissible and welcome 
—yet still more welcome to him perhaps, as they supplied 
means of bringing over the other opposing chiefs and the 
Spartan admira!.! It was finally determined therefore to 
remain, and if necessary, to hazard an engagement in the 
Eubeean strait; but at any rate to procure for the inhab- 
itants of the island a short interval to remove their families. 
Had these Eubceans heeded the oracles (says Herodotus?) 
they would have packed up and removed long before; for 
a text of Bakis gave them express warning: but having 
neglected the sacred writings as unworthy of credit, they 
were now severely punished for such presumption. 
Among the Persian fleet at Aphete, on the other hand, 
the feeling prevalent was one of sanguine hope and confi- 
dence in their superior numbers, forming a 


Confident 
strong contrast with the discouragement ot the moreno 
Greeks at Artemisium. Had they attacked the jee WT, 
latter unmediately, when both fleets first saw rac ae 

etac 


each other from their opposite stations, they 
would have gained an easy victory, for the 
Greek fleet would have fled, as the admiral was fu>eyan' 
on the point of ordering, even without an attack. Greeks in 
But this was not sufficient for the Persians, ‘® °°" 


squadron to 
sail round 


The expression of Herodotus 
js somewhat remarkable: Odtel te 
by nAnyévess Gwooroe (Kurybiadés, 
Adeimantus &c.) dvaneretauévos 
naa, xai coice Edtogear éxeyapista: 
aytog te 6 Beprotoxdhéne eéxepdyve, 


REtEx CE Enorysxzvto apiss adtotsr 
ta mpynypata. Baxide yap wes éyas 
nepl tovtwy 6 ypyopos’. 
Opatso Bapsapdowvoy Bray Cuyov 
gic Gdn Barry 
Boprtvov, Eatoing angyew mohupn- 


thavOave St ta downa Eywr. 

9 Herodot, viii. 20. Ot yap Et- 
Botte xapayornsapevor tov Baxrdoc 
Yeypay We Lobiy Ayovea, ote te 
&Eexoptonvty ovdsy, obtEe nposaatavto, 
6 MIPSIOEVGY OY noheuoue repre 


xadac¢ alyac. 
Todrorat d& obdéy totar Enea ypjsa- 
peOrge gv Tolor téte napsousl te 
zai mpogboxiporar xaxoinr, napHy ope 
ouppopy ypysdar npdc ta weytota. 
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who wished to cut off every ship among their enemies even 
from flight and escape.! Accordingly they detached 200 
ships to circumnavigate the island of Euboa, and to sail 
up the Eubosan strait from the south, in the rear of the 
Greeks; postponing their own attack in front until this 
squadron should be in position to intercept the retreating 
Greeks. But though the manceuvre was concealed by 
sending the squadron round outside of the island of Skia- 
thos, it became known immediately among the Greeks, 
through a deserter—Skyllias of Skioné. This man, the 
best swimmer and diver of his time, and now engaged like 
other Thracian Greeks in the Persian service, passed over 
to Artemisium, and communicated to the Greek command- 
ers both particulars of the late destructive storm, and 
the despatch of the intercepting squadron.? 

it appears that his communications, respecting the 
effects of the storm and the condition of the 


Bea-F ght ; 

off Arte- Persian fleet, somewhat reassured the Greeks, 
misium— Se : : : - 
advantage Who resolved during the ensuing night to sail 
gained by from their station at Artemisium for the purpose 


the Greeks. of surprising the detached squadron of 200 ships, 
and who even became bold enough, under the inspirations 
of Themistoklés, to go out and offer battle to the main 
fleet near Aphcte.3 Wanting to acquire some practical 
experience, which neither leaders nor soldiers as yet pos- 
sessed, of the manner in which Phenicians and others in 
the Persian fleet handled and manceuvred their ships, they 
waited tilla late hour of the afternoon, when little daylight 
remained. Their boldness in thus advancing out, with 
inferior numbers and even inferior ships, astonished the 
Persian admirals, and distressed the Jonians and other 
subject Greeks who were serving them as unwilling auxili- 
aries. To both it seemed that the victory of the Persian 
fleet, which was speedily brought forth to battle, and was 
numerous enough to encompass the Greeks, would be 
certain as well as complete. The Greck ships were at first 


'Herodat. viii, 6. xl tpsddov * Diodorus, xi. 12. 


CHYe. axeprdtrofar (of “EddAnvec) Ber 
Gé pr be nuppbpos, ty tzelvwy (Nep- 
aw) hoyw, neprye 99a. 

7 H-rodot. viil. 7, & Wonderful 
stories were recounted reapecting 
the prowcas of BSkyllias, as @ di- 
ver. 


* Herodot. viii. 9. 8lrnv deploy 
Tivoptvyy tHe Huipne puraaytes, 
autvi éxa ériwo. ent tose PapRdaouc, 
Gréneipzy abtwy rotyaaola Bould- 
ptvor tHe te payne xal rod Brey 
H)GOU. e ¢ 
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marshalled in a circle, with their sterns in the interior, and 
presenting their prows in front, at all points of the circum- 
ference. In this position, compressed into a narrow space, 
they seemed to be awaiting the attack of the enemy, who 
formed a larger circle around them: but on a second signal 
given, their ships assumed the aggressive, rowed out from 
the inner circle in direct impact against the hostile ships 
around, and took or disabled no less than thirty of them: 
in one of which Philaon, brother of Gorgus despot of 
Salamis in Cyprus, was made prisoner. Such unexpected 
forwardness at first disconcerted the Persians, who however 
rallied and inflicted considerable damage and loss on the 
Greeks. But the near approach of night put an end to the 
combat, and each fleet retired to its former station; the 
Persians to Aphetz, the Greeks to Artemisium.? 

The result of this first day’s combat, though indecisive 
in itself, surprised both parties, and did much to exalt the 
confidence of the Greeks. But the events of the ensuing 
night did yet more. Another tremendous storm was sent 
by the gods to aid them. Though it wasthe ,.o4 
middle of summer—a season when rain rarely storm— 
falls in the climate of Greece—the most violent increased 
wind, rain, and thunder prevailed during the reas Pecsica 
whole night, blowing right on shore against the feet, and 
Persians at Aphetex, and thus but little trouble- ce ta eay 
some to the Greeks on the opposite side of the Sent round 
strait. The seamen ofthe Persian fleet, scarcely 
recovered from the former storm at Sépias Akté, were 
almost driven to despair by this repetition of the same 
peril; the more so when they found the prows of their ships 
surrounded, and the play of their oars impeded, by the 
dead bodies and the spars from the recent battle, which the 
current drove towards their shore. If this storm was 
injurious to the main fleet at Apheta, it proved the enfire 
ruin of the squadron detached to circumnavigate Eubcea, 
who, overtaken by it near the dangerous eastern coast of 
that island (called the Hollows of Euboa), were driven 
upon the rocks and wrecked. The news of this second 


1 Compare the description in are marshalled in this same array. 
Thucyd. ii, 84, of the naval battle * Herodot. viii. 11. nohddv napa 
between the Athenian fleet under 6of2y aywviodusvol—etepzrxdws ayw- 
Phormio and the Lacedwmonian  yiopévoeug, &e, 
fleet, where the ships of the latter 
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conspiracy of the elements, or intervention of the gods, 
against the schemes of the invaders, was highly encour- 
aging to the Greeks; and the seasonable arrival of fifty-three 
fresh Athenian ships, who reinforced them the next day, 
raised them to a still higher pitch of confidence. In the 
afternoon of the same day, hey sailed out against the 
Persian fleet at Aphetae, and attacked and destroyed some 
Kilikian ships even at their moorings; the fleet having been 
too much damaged by the storm of the preceding night to 
come out and fight.! 

But the Persian admirals were not of a temper to 
Renewed CUdure such insults—still less to let their master 
sea-fight hear ofthem. About noon on the ensuing day, 
of Arte: they sailed with their entire fleet near to the 
indecisive Greek station at Artemisium, and formed them- 
Ge aeet Selves into a half-moon; while the Greeks kept 
resulves to near to the shore, so that they could not be 
eee surrounded, nor could the Persians bring their 
entire fleet into action; the ships running foul of each other, 
and not finding space to attack. The battle rayed fiercely 
all day, and with great loss and damage on both sides: the 
Egyptians bore off the palm of valour among the Persians, 
the Athenians among the Greeks. Though the positive 
loss sustained by the Persians was by far the greater, and 
though the Greeks being near their own shore, became 
masters of the dead bodies as well as of the disabled ships 
and floating fragments—still they were themselves hurt 
and enanled in greater pruportion with reference to their 
inferior total: and the Athenian vessels especially, foremost 
in the preceding combat, found one half of their number 
out of condition to renew it.2) The Eyyptians alone had 
captured five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders—and 
Themistoklés, as it seems, ae them—determined that 
they could no ionger venture to hold the position of Arte- 
misium, but must withdraw the naval force farther into 
Greece: though this was in fact 4 surrender of the pass 
of Thermopyle,and though the removal which the Eubwans 
were hastening was still unfinished. These unfortunate 
men were forced to be patisfied with the promise of 


1 Herodot. vifi., 12, 18, 14; Dio- * Herodot. vill. 18, Sprycpoy by 
dor. xi, 12, thuultuus Caw es the Eddads, 
* Herodot. viii. 17, 18, e 
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Themistoklés to give them convoy for their boats and their 
persons; abandoning their sheep and cattle for the con- 


sumption of the fleet, as better than leaving them to become 


booty for the enemy. While the Greeks were thus em- 

‘ployed in organising their retreat, they received ,, , 

news which rendered retreat doubly necessary. retreat im- 

The Athenian Abrénychus, stationed with his mediately 

ship near Thermopyle, in order to keep up com- of the 
isaster 


munication between the army and fleet, brought 
the disastrous intelligence that Xerxes was al- 


at Thermo- 
pyle—they 


ready master of the pass, and that the division g¢ fe | 
of Leonidas was either destroyed or in flight. “°° 
Upon this the fleet abandoned Artemisium forthwith, and 
sailed up the Eubeean strait; the Corinthian ships in the 
van, the Athenians bringing up the rear. Themistokles, 
conducting the latter, staid long enough at the various 
watering-stations and landing-places to inscribe, on some 
neighbouring stones, invitations to the Ionian contingents 
serving under Xerxes; whereby the latter were conjured 
not to serve against their fathers, but to desert, if possible 
—or at least, to fight as little and as backwardly as they 
could. Themistoklés hoped by this stratagem perhaps to 
detach some of the Ionians from the Persian side, or at any 
rate, to render them objects of mistrust, and thus to diminish 
their efficiency.1 With no longer delay than was requisite 
for such inscriptions, he followed the remaining fleet, which 
sailed round the coast of Attica, not stopping until it 
reached the island of Salamis. 

The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was speedily 
conveyed by a citizen of Histisa to the Persians at Apheta, 
who at first disbelieved it, and detained the messenger 
until they had sent to ascertain the fact. On the 


Advance 
of the 


next day, their fleet passed across to the north of 
Euboa, and became master of Histiza and the 
neighbouring territory; from whence many of 
them, by permission and even invitation of Xer- 
xes, crossed over to Thermopyle to survey the 
field of battle and the dead. Respecting the 
number of the dead, Xerxes is asserted to have 
deliberately imposed upon the spectators: he 
buried all his own dead, except 1000 whose 


Persian 
fleet to Eu- 
boa—Man- 
@BUVres 
ascribed to 
Xerxes in 
respect to 
the dead 
bodies at 
Thermo- 
pyle. 


e Herodot. viii. 19, 21, 22; Plutarch, Themistoklés, o, 9. 
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bodies were left out—while the total number of Greeks who 
had perished at Thermopyle, 4000 in number, were al] left 
exposed, and in one heap, so as to create an impression that 
their loss had been much more severe than their own. 
Moreover the bodies of the slain Helots were included in 
the heap, all of them passing for Spartans or Thespians in 
the estimation of the spectators. We are not surprised to 
hear, however, that this trick, gross and public as it must 
have been, really deceived very few.1 According to the 
statement of Herodotus, 20,000 men were slain on the side 
of the Persians—no unreasonable estimate, if we consider 
that they wore little defensive armour, and that they were 
three days fighting. The number of Grecian 
dead bodies is stated by the same historian as 
4000: uf this be correct, it must include a con- 
siderable proportion of Helots, since there were 
no hoplites present on the last day except the 
300 Spartans, the 700 Thespians, and the 400 
Some hoplites were of course slain in the first 
two days’ battles, though apparently not many. The 
number who originally came to the defence of the pass 
seems to have been about 7000:2 but the epigram composed 
shortly afterwards and inscribed on the spot by order of 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, transmitted to posterity the 
formal boast that 4000 warriors “from Peloponnesus had 
here fought with 300 myriads or 3,000,000 of enemies.”3 
Respecting this alleged Persian total, some remarks have 
already been made: the statement of 4000 warriors from 
Peloponnesus, must indicate all those who originally march- 
ed out of that peninsula under Leonidas. Yet the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly, when they furnished words to record 
this memorable exploit, ought not to have immortalized the 
Peloponnesians apart from their extra-Peloponnesian com- 
rades, of merit fully equal; especially the Thespians, who 
exhibited the same heroic self-devotion as Leonidas and 


Numbers 

of dead on 
both sides. 
Subsequent 
comrmemor- 
ating in- 

scriptions. 


Thebans. 


' Herodot. viii. 24, 25. ob pry 
04%’ ehavbeve code BrabsAyxdcac Bap- 
Ey. tabta npyfac xepl tooe vexpouc 
O96 dwutou’ xual yap by xai yedoiay 
Hy, ae. 

? About the numbers of the Greoks 
at Thermopyle#, compare Herodot. 
vii. 202; Diodorus, xi. 4; Pausa- 
nias, x.20, 1; and Manso'’s Sparta, 


vol, ji. p. 305; Beylage 24th. 

Tsokraths talks sbout 1000 Bpar- 
taus, with a few allies, Panegyrio, 
Or. iv. p. 50. He mentions also 
only sixty Athenian ships of war 
at Artemisium,; in fact his numer- 
ical stutements deserve little at 
tention, 

* Herodot. vii 228, e 
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his Spartans, without having been prepared for it by the 
same elaborate and iron discipline. While this inscription 
was intended as a general commemoration of the exploit, 
there was another near it, alike simple and impressive, 
destined for the Spartan dead separately: “Stranger, tell 
the Lacedemonians that we lie here, in obedience to their 
orders.” On the hillock within the pass, where this devoted 
band received their death-wounds, a monument Impressive 
was erected, with a marble lion in honour of epigram of 
Leonidas; decorated apparently with an epigram ®!monides. 
by the poet Simonidés. That distinguished genius com- 
posed at least one ode, of which nothing but a splendid 
fragment now remains, to celebrate the glories of Ther- 
mopyle: besides several epigrams, one of which was con- 
secrated to the prophet Megistias, “who, though well aware 
: the fate coming upon him, would not desert the Spartan 
chiefs.” 


263 


Pant II, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS.—RETREAT OF XERXES. 


Tue sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with which 
. the Grecks of after-times looked back on the 
Surprise and battle of Thermopylae, and which they have com- 


terror oftho : 

Greeks im- inunicated to all subsequent readers, wag that 
mediately of just admiration for the courage and patriotism 
pattle of | of Leonidas and his band. But amoug the con- 
oo temporary Greeks that sentiment, though doubt- 


less sincerely felt, was by no means predominant. 
It was overpowered by the more pressing emotions of dis- 
appointment and terror. So confident were the Spartans 
and Peloponnesiaus in the defensibility of Thermopyle 
and Artemisium, that when the news of the disaster reached 
them, not a single soldier had yet been put in motion; the 
season of the festival-games had passed, but no active step 
had yet been taken.! Meanwhile the invading force, army 
and fleet, was in its progress towards Attica and Pelopon- 
nesus, without the least preparations—and what was still 
worse, without any combined and concerted plan—for 
defending the heart of Greece. The loss sustained by 
Xerxes at Thermopylae, insignificant in proportion to his 
vast total, was more than compensated by the fresh Grecian 
auxiliaries which he now acquired. Not merely the Malians, 
Lokrians and Dorians, but also the great mass of the 
Beeotians, with their chief town Thebes, all except Thespiz 
and Platwa, now joined him.? Demaratus, his Spartan 
companion, moved forward to Thebes to renew an ancient 
tie of hospitality with the Theban oligarchical leader 
Attaginus, while small garrisons were sent by Alexander 


' Herodot. wiii. 40, 71, 73. 

* Herodot. viii.66. Diodorus calls 
the battle of Thermopylw a Kad- 
meian victory for Xerxes, which 
is true only in the letter, but not 
in the spirit; he doubtless lost a 


greater number of men in the pass 
than the Greeka, but the advantage 
which he gained was prodigious 
(Diodor. xl. 13); and Diodorus 
himelf sets forth the terror of the 
Greeks after the event (xi. 43-16). 
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of Macedon to most of the Bosotian towns,! as well to 

rotect them from plunder as to ensure their fidelity. The 

‘hespians on the other hand abandoned their city and fled 
into Peloponnesus; while the Platzeans, who had been serv- 
ing aboard the Athenian ships at Artemisium,? were disem- 
barked at Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose of 
marching by land to their city and removing their families. 
It was not only the land force of Xerxes which had been 
thus strengthened. His fleet also had received some ac- 
cessions from Karystus in Kubea, and from several of the 
Cyclades—so that the losses sustained by the storm at 
Sépias and the fights at Artemisium, if not wholly made 
up, were at least in part repaired, while the fleet re- 
mained still prodigiously superior in number to that of the 
Greeks.3 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near fifty 
years after these events, the Corinthian envoys x) uiterior 
reminded Sparta that she had allowed Xerxes pian of 
time to arrive from the extremity of the earth defence - 
at the threshold of Peloponnesus, before she no new po- 
took any adequate precautions against him: a fitten to 
reproach true almost to the letter.4 It was only capable of 
when roused and terrified by the news of the defending 
death of Leonidas, that the Lacedemonians and Palouon: . 
the other Peloponnesians began to put forth nesians 
their full strength. But it was then too late fortigy che 
to perform the promise made to Athens of taking [sthmus of 
Seuli a wih ° orinth. 

up & position in Beotia so as to protect Attica. 
To defend the Isthmus of Corinth was all that they now 
thought of, and seemingly all that was now open to them. 
Thither they rushed with all their available population 
under the conduct of Kleombrotus king of Sparta (brother 
of Tae and began to draw fortifications across it, as 
well as to break up the Skironian road from Megara to 
Corinth, with every mark of anxious energy. The Lace- 
dzmonians, Arcadians, Eleians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, 
Epidaurians, Phliasians, Troezenians and Hermionians, were 
all present here in full numbers; many myriads of men 
(bodies of 10,000 each) working and bringing materials 


1 Plutarch, De Herodot.Malignit. ‘« Thucyd. i.69. tov te yap Mypdov 
p. 864; Herodot, viii. 34. autot topey and mepatwy y7¢ npdte- 

2 Herodot. viii. 44, 50. pov éxi [ledkonzdvvncov eAQdvta, amply 

* Herodot. viii. 66. ta nap’ buwy aliwe npoaraveyoa, 
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night and day.! As a defence to themselves against attack 
by land, this was an excellent position: they considered it 
as their last chance,? abandoning all hope of successful 
resistance at sea. But they forgot that a fortified isthmus 
was no protection even to themselves against the navy of 
Xerxes,3 while it professedly threw out not only Attica, 
but also Megara and A¢gina. And thus arose a new peril to 
Greece from the loss of Thermopylae: no other position could 
be found which, like that memorable strait, comprehended 
and protected at once all the separate cities. The disunion 
thus produced brought them within a hair’s breadth of ruin. 

f the causes of alarm were great for the Pelopon- 


Hopeless esians, yet more desperate did the position of 
situation the Athenians appear. Expecting, according 
Athenians to agreement, that there would be a Pelopon- 
BO nesian army in Bosotia ready to sustain Leonidas, 
measures ° 

yet taken or at any rate to cooperate in the defence of 
ecmove Attica, they had taken no measures to remove 
milies from their families or property. But they saw with 
Attica. 


indignant disappointment as well as dismay, on 
retreating from Artemisium, that the conqueror was in 
full march from Thermopyle, that the road to Attica was 
open to him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed 
exclusively in the defence of their own isthmus and their 
own separate existence.‘ The fleet from Artemisium had 
been directed to muster at the harbour of Trozen, there 


§ Herodot. viii. 71. 
da tw nokiws. 

* Herodot. viii. 74. 

” Herodot. vii. 139. 

“Platarch, Themistoklés, c. 9. 
dpa pev bpy7y 17.2 mpodusiag tlye tH 
‘AGrvatouc, Spa d2 Cusbupia xal xaty- 
fora pepormperouc. 

Herodot. viii. 40. Coxéovtec yap 
chprstty Tedkorovensious xavoyuei ey 
ty Bowwrtiy broxacypéwuc tov Sap- 
Bapuy, thy piv ebony o02byv tov, vi 
Bi exuvPdvevte tov ‘Iofpov soto, 
tesytovtag é¢ thy Medonovejans, rept 
whevatey St Roiwupdvorg Kepieivat, 
agi tavtye Eyovtag ty Gubany, 74 
<8 Ghd dacdvac. 

Thucyd. i. 74. Ste your cues (we 
Athenians) ft: owe, o, napeyéverte 


ouvOpapovtes 


(Spartans). 

Both Lysias (Oratio Funebr. c. 8) 
and Isukratés take pride in the 
fact that the Athenians, in spite 
of being thus betrayed, never 
thought of making separate terme 
for themselves with Xerxes (Pane- 
gyric, Or. iv. p. 60), But there fe 
no reason to believe that Xerxes 
would have granted them separate 
terms: hia particular vengeance 
was directed against them. Ivso- 
kratés has confounded ia his mind 
the conduct of the Athenjaus whon 
they refused the offers of Mardo- 
niue in the year following the 
battle of Salamis, with their con- 
duct before the battle of Safiinte 
against Xerses, 
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to await such reinforcements as could be got together: but 
the Athenians entreated Eurybiadés to halt at Salamis, 
so as to allow them a short time for consultation in the 
critical state of their affairs, and to aid them in the trans- 
port of their families. While Eurybiadés was thus staying 
at Salamis, several new ships which had reached Troezen 
came over to join him; and in this way Salamis became 
for a time the naval station of the Greeks, without any 
deliberate intention beforehand. ! 

Meanwhile Themistoklés and the Athenian seamen 
landed at Phalérum, and made their mournful 4, , sine. 
entry into Athens. Gloomy as the prospect nians aban- 
appeared, there was little room for difference don Attica, 
of opinion,? and still less room for delay. their fa~ 
The authorities and the public assembly at once milies and 
issued a proclamation, enjoining every Athenian {o Salamis, 
to remove his family out of the country in the gina, 
best way he could. We may conceive the state 9 “"°"“* 
of tumult and terror which followed on this unexpected 
proclamation, when we reflect that it had to be circulated 
and acted upon throughout all Attica, from Sunium to 
Ordpus, within the narrow space of less than six days ; for 
no longer interval elapsed before Xerxes actually arrived 
at Athens, where indeed he might have arrived even 
sooner.’ The whole Grecian fleet was doubtless employed 
in carrying out the helpless exiles; mostly to Trozen, 
where a kind reception and generous support were pro- 
vided for them (the Treezenian population being seemingly 
semi-lonic, and having ancient pelstious of religion as well 
as of traffic with Athens)—but in part also to Bois: there 
were however many who could not or would not go farther 
than Salamis. Themistoklés impressed upon the sufferers 
that they were only obeying the oracle, which had directed 
them to abandon the city and to take refuge behind the 
wooden walls: and either his policy, or the mental 
depression of the time, gave circulation to other stories, 
intimating that even the divine inmates of the acropolis 
were for a while deserting it. In the ancient temple of 
Athéné Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or was believed 


1 Herodot. viii. 40-42. breaking up and carrying away of 
2 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 699. furniture, alluded to by Thucydi- 
* Horodot, viii. 66,67. There wag dds, i. 18—8ravoniisvtic exdcraiv thy 
therefore but little time for the nudtwy xaiadvagxsuagzpsyor, &a 
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to dwell, as guaruian to the sanctuary and familiar attend- 
ant of the goddess, a sacred serpent, for whose nourish- 
ment a honey-cake was placed once in the month. The 
honey-cake had been hitherto regularly consumed; but at 
this fatal moment the priestess announced that it remained 
untouched: the sacred guardian had thus set the example 
of quitting the acropolis, and it behoved the citizens to 
follow the example, confiding in the goddess herself for 
fature return and restitution. 


The migration of so many ancient men, women, and 


Unavoid- 
able hurry 
and suf- 
ferings of 
the emi- 
grants. 


' Herodot. vili. 41: Plutarch, The- 
mistoklés, ¢c. x. 

In the years 1821 and 1822, during 
the struggle which preceded the 
liberation of Greece, the Athenians 
were forced to leave thefr country 
aud seek refuge in Salamis three 
several times. These incidents are 
eketched in a manner alike {nter- 
esting and instructive by Dr. Wad- 
dington, in his visit. to Greece 
(London, 1825), Letters wi. vili. x. 
He states. p. #2, “Three times have 
the Athenians emigrated in a body, 
and songbt refuge from the sabre 
among the houseless rocks of Sa- 
lamis, Upon these occasions, I am 
assured, that many have dwelt in 
caverns, and many in miserable 
huts, constructed on the mountain 
side by their own feeble hands. 
Many bave periehed too from ex- 
posure to an intemperate climate ; 
masy from diseases contracted 
through the loathsomencss of thelr 
babitationa ; many from hunger and 
misery. On the retreat ofthe Turks, 
the survivors returned to their 
country, But to what a country 
did they return? To a land of 
desolation and famine; and iu fact, 
On the first re-occupation ofAthens, 


children, was a scene of tears and misery in- 
ferior only to that which would have ensued on 
the actual capture of the city.! 
dividuals, too poor to hope for maintenance, 
or too old to care for life, elsewhere—confiding 


Some few in- 


after the departure of Omer Brioni, 
several persons are known to have 
subeisted for some time on grass, 
till a supply of corn reached the 
Virwus from Syra and Hydra." 

A century and a half ago, alec, 
in the war between the Turks and 
Venetians, the population of Attica 
was forced to emigrate to Salamis, 
dEgina, and Corinth. M. Buchon 
observes, “Los troupes Albanaises, 
envoyéos en 1688 par les Turca (in 
the war against the Venetians) se 
jetérent sur PAttique, mettant tout 
& feu et & wang. En 1688, les chro- 
niques d'Athénes racontent que sea 
malheureux habitants furent ab- 
ligés de we réfagier & Salamine, a 
Fgine, et a Corjntha, et que ce ne 
fut qu’apréa trois ans qu'{ls purent 
rentrer en partio dans leur ville 
et dans leurs champs. Beaucoup 
de villages de l'Attique sont encore 
habités par les descondans de cos 
derniers envahisseure, ot avant ts 
derniére révolution, on n'y parlolt 
que la langue albanaise; mais leur 
physionomis difére autant que leur 
langue de ls physionomie de la 
race Grecque.” (Buchon, la Groce 
Continentale ot In Morée. Parla, 
1843, ch, it. p. 62.) 
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moreover in their own interpretation! of the wooden-wall 
which the Pythian priestess had pronounced to be in- 
expugnable—shut themselves up in the acropolis along 
with the administrators of the temple, obstructing the 
entrance or western front with wooden doors and 
palisades.2 When we read how great were the sufferings 
of the population of Attica near half a century afterwards, 
compressed for refuge within the spacious fortifications of 
Athens at the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, 
we may form some faint idea of the incalculably greater 
misery which overwhelmed an emigrant population, hurry- 
ing, they knew not whither, to escape the long arm of 
Xerxes. Little chance did there seem that they would 
every revisit their homes except as his slaves. 

In the midst of circumstances thus calamitous and 
threatening, neither the warriors nor the leaders |, . 
of Athens lost their energy: arm as well as of the” 
mind was strung to the loftiest pitch of human Athenians, 

; ass : ‘ and unani- 

resolution. Political dissensions were suspended; mity of the 
Themistoklés proposed to the people a decree. leaders. — 

° : . are emisto- 
and obtained their sanction, inviting home all kes pro- 
who were under sentence of temporary banish- Poses the 
ment: moreover he not only included, but even Men ce 
specially designated among them, his own great Aristeidés 
opponent Aristeidés, now in the third year of “°™ °*"'* 
ostracism. Xanthippus the accuser, and Kimon the son, 
of Miltiadés, were partners in the same emigration. The 
latter, enrolled by his scale of fortune among the horsemen 
of the state, was seen with his companions cheerfully 
marching through the Kerameikus to dedicate their 
bridles in the acropolis, and to bring away in exchange 
some of the sacred arms there suspended, thus setting an 
example of ready service on shipboard, instead of on 
horseback.4 It was absolutely essential to obtain supplies 
of money, pee for the aid of the poorer exiles, but still 
more for the equipment of the fleet: yet there were no 
funds in the public treasury. But the senate of Areiopagus, 
then composed in large proportion of men from the 


1 Pauasnias seems to consider cidévar voutfovrac (i. 18, 2). 
these poor men somewhat pre- ? Herodot, viil. 50. 
sumptuous for pretending to un- * Thucyd. ii. 16, 17. 
deretand the oracle better than * Plutarch, Themistoklés, o, 10, 
Themistoklés—Afyvalwy tobe nXdgov 11; and Kimon, c. 5. 
ts @¢ tov yornspoy H Orprotoxdiie 
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wealthier classes, put forth all its public authority as well 
as its private contributions and example to others,! and 
thus succeeded in raising the sum of eight drachms for 
every soldier serving. 

This timely help was indeed partly obtained by the in- 
exhaustible resource of Themistoklés, who, in the hake of 
embarkation, either discovered or pretended that the Gor- 

on’s head from the statue of Athéné was lost, and direct- 
ing upon this ground every man’s baggage to be searched, 
rendered any treasures, which private citizens might be 
carrying away, available to the public service.? By the 
most strenuous efforts, these few important days were made 
to suffice for removing the whole population of Attica-—— 
those of military competence to the fleet at Salamis,—the 
rest to some place of refuge,—together with as much pro- 
perty as the case admitted. So complete was the desertion 
of the country that the host of Xerxes, when it becamo 
master, could not seize and carry off more than five hun- 
dred prisoners.2 Moreover the fleet itself, which had 
been brought home from Artemisium partially disabled, 
was quickly repaired, so that by the time the Persian fleet 
arrived, it was again in something like fighting condition. 

The combined fleet which had now got together at 
Manatee Salamis consisted of 366 ships—a force greater 
a rs o 8 “ } 
and com- than at Artemisium. Of these, no less than 200 
a aid sae were Athenian; twenty among which, however, 
bined were lent to the Chalkidians and manned by 
Greck fleet them. Forty Corinthian ships, thirty dSginetan, 
at Salamis. . . + . ° 

twenty Megarian, sixteen Lacedemonian, fifteen 
Sikyonian, ten Epidaurian, seven from Ambrakia and as 
many from Eretria, five from Troezen, three from Hermioné, 
and the same number from Leukas; two from Keos, two 
from Styra, and one from Kythnos; four from Naxos, 
despatched as a contingent to the Persian fleet, but brought 
by the choice of their captains and seamen to Salamis;— 
all these triremes, together with a small squadron of the 
inferior vessels called pentekonters, made up the total. 
From the great Grecian cities in Italy there appeared only 
one trireme, a volunteer, equipped and commanded by an 
eminent citizen named Phayllus , thrice victor at the 

‘Whether this be the jucident termine. 


® 
which Arintotle (Politic. v. 3, 5) 7 Plutarch, Themistoklas, o. 2. 
bad in his mind, we cannot de- * Herodot, ix. 99, 
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Pythian games.! The entire fleet was thus a trifle larger 
than the combined force (358 ships) collected by the Asiatic 
Greeks at Ladé, fifteen years earlier, during the Ionic re- 
volt. We may doubt however whether this total, bor- 
rowed from Herodotus, be not larger than that which 
actually fought a little afterwards at the battle of Salamis, 
and which Aschylus gives decidedly as consisting of 300 
sail, in addition to ten prime and chosen ships. That 
great poet, himself one of the combatants, and speaking in 
i. drama represented only seven years after the battle, is 


better authority on the point even than Herodotus.? 


41 Herodot. viii. 43-48. 

2 Aschylus, Perse, 347; Hero- 
dot. viii. 48; vi. 9; Pausanias, i. 
14, 4. The total which Herodotus 
announces is 378; but the items 
which he gives amount, when 
summed up, only to 366. There 
seems no way of reconciling this 
discrepancy except by some violent 
change which we are not warranted 
in making. 

Ktesias representsthat the num- 
bers of the Persian war-ships at 
Salamis were above 1000, those of 
the Greeks 700 (Persica, c. 26). 

The Athenian orator in Thucy- 
didés (i. 74) calle the total of the 
Grecian fleet at Salamis “nearly 
400 ships, and the Athenian con- 
tingent somewhat less than two 
parts of this total (vav¢ piv ye ¢ 
THe TetpIxogizg Oilyw, ehazs005 THY 
Guo poipwy).” 

The Scholiast, with Poppo and 
most of the commentators on this 
passage, treat twv b00 porpwy as 
meaning unquestionably two parts 
out of three: and if this be the 
sense, I should agree with Dr. 
Arnold in considering the asser- 
tion as a mere exaggeration of the 
orator, not at all carrying the 
authority of Thucydidés himself. 
But I cannot think that we are 
here driven to such a necessity; 
for eéhe construction of Didot and 
Giller (though Dr. Arnold pro- 


nounces it “a most undoubted 
error”) appears to me perfectly 
admissible. They maintain that ai 
6¥0 potpal does not of necessity 
mean two parts owl of three: in 
Thucyd. i. 10, we find xaizor [edo- 
TNOv7Iou TH) névtTE Tag CUO motpac 
vépovtat, where the words mean 
two parts out of five. Now in the 
passage before us, we have vave 
pay Ye & Tag Tetpuxnsiag Oltyp 
ehagsexs TWy G26 pntopwy: and Di- 
dot and Gdoller contend, that in 
the word tetpaxcsiag is implied a 
quaternary division of the whole 
number—four hundreds or hun- 
dredth parts: so that the whole 
meaning would be—“To the aggre- 
gate four hundreds of ships we 
contributed something less than 
two.” The word titpaxosiag, equi- 
valent to tésssp2¢ éxatovtzbac, na- 
turally includes the general idea 
of tis3apa¢ potpac: and this would 
bring the passage into exact ana- 
logy with the one cited above— 
tTwy révts tag 600 potpac. With 
every respect to the judgement of 
Dr. Arnold on an author whom he 
had so long studied, Icannot enter 
into the grounds on which he has 
pronounced this interpretation of 
Didot and Gdller to be “an un- 
doubted error.” It has the advan- 
tage of bringing the assertion of 
the orator in Thucydidés into har- 
mony with Herodotus, who states 
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Hardly was the fleet mustered at Salamis, and the 
ere Athenian population removed, when Xerxes and 
pecunics his host overran the deserted country; his fleet 
and Attica OCCupying the roadstead of Phalérum with the 
—the Per- coast adjoining. His land force had been put 
sian fost in motion under the guidance of the Thes- 
soa salians, two or three days after the battle of 


Thermopyle; and he was assured by some Ar- 
cadians who came to seek service, that the Peloponnesians 
were, even at that moment, occupied with the celebration 
of the Olympic games. “What prize does the victor re- 
ceive?” he asked. Upon the reply made, that the prize 
was nothing more than a wreath of the wild olive, Tritan- 
techmés son of the monarch’s uncle Artabanus 1s said to 
have burst forth, notwithstanding the displeasure both of 
the monarch himself and of the bystanders—“Heavens, 
Mardonius, what manner of men are these against whom 
thou hast brought us to fight! men who contend not for 
money, but for honour!”! Whether this be a remark 
really delivered, or a dramatic illustration imagined by 
some contemporary of Herodotus, it is not the less inter- 
esting as bringing to view a characteristic of Hellenic life, 
which contrasts not merely with the manners of contem- 
porary Orientals, but even with those of the earlier Greeks 
themselves during the Homeric times. 

Among all the various Greeks between Thermopylae 


the Athenians to have furnished 
180 ships at Salamis. 

Wherever such harmony can be 
secured by anadmissible construc. 
tion of existing words, it is an un- 
questionable advantage, and ought 
tu count as & reason in the case, 
if there be a doubt between two 
different constructions. But on 
the other band, I protest against 
altcring numerical statements in 
vne author, simply in order to 
bring him into accordance with 
another, and without some sub- 
stantive ground in the text Itself, 
Thus, for example, in thia very 
passage of Thucydidés, Bloumtield 
and Poppo propose to ulter <e-9- 
aosia, into tpraxcoizcs, in order that 


Thucydidés may be in harmony 
with ARschylus and other authors, 
though not with Herodotus; while 
Didot and Géller would alter tpca- 
xogiy into ceteaxosiwy in De- 
mosthenéa de Coron& (c. 70), in 
order that Demosthenés may be in 
harmony with Thucydidés. Such 
emendations appear to me inad- 
missible in principle; we are not 
to foren different witnesses into 
harmony by retouching thoir state- 
ineuts, 

* Herodot, viii. 26. Manai, Map- 
Cone, xvious én’ Ovens Fyayss payte 
sopdeons, Haas, of ob repli yornatwy 
Toe Tweet rorsbve7a, adda nepl acs- 
- pl ap 
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and the borders of Attica, there were none ex- 
cept the Phokians disposed to refuse submission; 
and they refused only because the paramount 
influence of their bitter enemies the Thessalians 
made them despair of obtaining favourable 
terms.! Nor would they even listen to a pro- 
position of the Thessalians, who, boasting that 
it was in their power to guide as they pleased 
the terrors of the Persian host, offered to ensure 
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The Per- 
sian army 
ravage the 
Phokian 
townships 
in their 
march 
from Ther- 
mopylz to 
Attica— 
pillage of 
the temple 
at Abe. 


lenient treatment to the territory of Phokis, 
provided a sum of fifty talents were paid to them.? The 
proposition being indignantly refused, they conducted Xer- 
xes through the little territory of Doris, which medised and 
escaped plunder, into the upper valley of the Kephisus, 
among the towns of the inflexible Phokians. Al of them 
were found deserted; the inhabitants having previously 
escaped either to the wide-spreading summit of Parnassus 
called Tithorea, or even still farther, across that mountain 
into the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. Ten or a 
a dozen small Phokian towns, the most considerable of 
which were Elateia and Hyampolis, were sacked and de- 
stroyed by the invaders. Even Abe, with its temple and 
oracle of Apollo, was no better treated than the rest: all 
the sacred treasures were pillaged, and it was then burnt. 
From Panopeus Xerxes detached a body of men to plunder 
Delphi, marching with his main army through Beotia, in 
which country he found all the towns submissive and will- 
ing, except Thespiw and Plata; both of them had been 
deserted by their citizens, and both were now burnt. From 
hence he conducted his army into the abandoned territory 
of Attica, reaching without resistance the foot of the acro- 
polis at Athens.3 

Very different was the fate of that division which he 


had detached from Panopeus against Delphi. 
Apollo defended his temple here more vigorously 
than at Abe. The cupidity of the Persian king 
was stimulated by accounts of the boundless 


Persian di- 
vision de- 
tached 
against the 
temple of 


wealth accumulated at Delphi, especially the Pelt 

profuse donations of Crasus. The Delphians, in the ex- 
treme of alarm, while they sought safety for themselves on 
the heights of Parnassus and for their families by trans- 


1 Herodot, viii. 30. 2 Herodot. viii. 28, 29, 


® Herodot. viii, 32-34. 
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port across the Gulf into Achaia, consulted the oracle 
whether ne should carry away or bury the sacred trea- 
sures. Apollo directed them to leave the treasures un- 
touched, saying that he was competent himself to take 
care of his own property. Sixty Delphians alone ventured 
to remain, together with Akératus, the religious superior: 
but evidences of superhuman aid soon appeared to en- 
courage them. The sacred arms nispended in the interior 
cell, which no mortal hand was ever permitted to touch, 
were seen lying before the door of the temple; and when 
the Persians, marching along the road called Schisté up 
that rugged path under thestep cliffs of Parnassus which con- 
ducts to Delphi, had reached the temple of Athéné Pro- 
nsea,—on a sudden, dreadful thunder was heard—two vast 
Failure, | mountain crags detached themselves and rushed 
fight, and down with deafening noise among them, crush- 
the detache Ing many to death—the war-shout was also 
ment. heard trom the interior of the temple of Athéné. 
Seized with a panic terror, the invaders turned round and 
fled; pursued not only by the Delphians, but also (as they 
themselves affirmed) by two armed warriors of superhuman 
stature and destructive arm. The triumphant Delphians 
confirmed this report, adding that the two auxiliaries were 
the Heroes Phylakus and Autonoiis, whose sacred precincts 
were close adjoining: and Herodotus himself, when he 
visited Delphi, saw in the sacred ground of Athéné the 
identical masses of rock which had overwhelmed the Per- 
tians.! Thus did the god repel these invaders from his 


Diodor. 


§ Herodot. viii. 38, 39; 
xi, 14; Pausan. x. &, 4. 

Compare the account given in 
Pausanias (x. 2%) of the subsequent 
repulse of Brenvus and the Gauls 
from Delphi: inp his account, the 
repulse is mot ea exclusively the 
work of the gods as in that of 
Herodotua; there is a larger force 
of human combatants in defence 
of the temple, though greatly as- 
_bisted by divine intervention: there 
{x alao Jose on both sides. A si- 
milar descent of crags from the 
summit ie mentioned, 

fee for the description of the 
roud by which the Persians 


marched, and the extreme term of 
their progress, Ulrichs, Reisen und 
Forschungen in Griechenland, ch. 
iv. p. 46; ch. x. p. 48. 

Many great blocks of stone and 
cliff ware still to be seen near the 
spot, which have rolled down from 
the top, and which remind the 
traveller of these passages, 

The attack here described to have 
been made by order of Xerxes 
upon the Delphian temple, seems 
not easy to reconcile with the 
words of Mardonius, Herodot, iz. 
42; til] less can it be reconciled 
with the statement of Plutarch 
(Numa, ©. 9), who says that the 
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Delphian sanctuary and treasures, which remained inviolate 
until 130 years afterwards, when they were rifled by the 
sacrilegious hands of the Phokian Philomélus. On this 
occasion, as will be seen presently, the real protectors 
of the treasures were the conquerors at Salamis and Pla- 
tea. 

Four months had elapsed, since the departure from 
Asia, when Xerxes reached Athens, the last 
term of his advance. He brought with him the 
members of the Peisistratid family, who doubtless 
thought their restoration already certain—and 
a few Athenian exiles attached to their interest. 
Though the country was altogether deserted, 
the handful of men collected in the acropolis 
ventured to defy him; nor could all the persua- 
sions of the Peisistratids, eager to preserve the holy place 
from pillage, induce them to surrender.t The Athenian 
acropolis—a craggy rock rising abruptly about 150 feet 
with a flat summit of about 1000 feet long from east to 
west, by 500 feet broad from north to south—had no 
practicable access except on the western side:? moreover 
in ail parts where there seemed any possibility of climbing 
up, it was defended by the ancient fortification called the 
Pelasgic wall. Obliged to take the place by force, the 
Persian army were posted around the northern and western 
sides, and commenced their operations from the eminence 
immediately adjoining on the north-west, called Areopa- 
gus:3 from whence they bombarded (if we may venture upon 
the expression) with hot missiles the wood-work before 


Xerxes 
with the 
Peisistra- 
tids in 
Athens— 
the acro- 
polis holds 
out—is 
taken and 
sacked. 


In Colonel 


Delphian temple was burnt by the 
Medes. 

4 Herodot. viii. 62. 

2 Pausanias, i. 22. 4: Kruse, 
Hellas, vol. ii, ch. vi. p. 76. Ernst 
Curtius (Die Akropolia von Athen, 
p.- 6, Berlin, 1844) says that the 
plateau of the acropolis is rather 
less than 400 feet higher than the 
town: Fiedler states it to be 178 
fathoms or 1068 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea (Reise durch das 
Konigreich Griechenland, i. p. 2); 
he gives the length ond breadth 
of the plateau in the same figures 
as Mruse, whose statement I have 


copied in the text. 
Leake's valuable Topography of 
Athens, I do not find any distinct 
statement about the height of the 
acropolis. We must understand 
Kruse's statement (if he and Cur- 
tius are both correct) to refer only 
to the precipitous impracticable 
portion of the whole rock. 

> Athenian legend represented 
the Amazons as having taken post 
on the Areopagus and fortified it 
as ameans of attacking the acro- 
polis—avrenvpyw32y (4éschyl. En- 
menid. 638). 
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the gates; that is, they poured upon it multitudes of arrows 
with burning tow attached to them. The wooden palisades 
and boarding presently took fire and were consumed: but 
when the Persians tried to mount to the assault by the 
western road leading up to the gate, the undaunted little 
garrison still kept them at bay, having provided vast 
stones, which they rolled down upon them in the ascent. 
For a time, the Great King seemed likely to be driven to 
the slow process of blockade; but at length some adven- 
turous men among the besiegers tried to scale the preci- 
pitous rock before them on its northern side, hard by the 
temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which lay nearly in front of 
the Persian position, but behind the gates and the western 
ascent. Here the rock was naturally so inaccessible, that 
it was altogether unguarded, and seemingly even unfortified:! 
moreover the attention of the little garrison was all con- 
centrated on the host which fronted the gates. Hence the 
separate escalading party were enabled to accomplish 
their object unobserved, and to reach the summit in the 
rear of the garrison; who, deprived of their last hope, 
either cast themselves headlong from the walls, or fled for 
safety to the inner temple. The successful escaladers 
opened the gates to the entire Persian host, and the whole 
acropolis was presently in their hands. Its defenders 
were slain, its temples pillaged, and all its dwellings and 
buildings, sacred as well as profane, consigned to the 


? Herodot. wifi. 52, 63....ép- fixed to his edition of Pausanias, 


npuahe Wy nEOTHs axpondding, Oreahe 
Se twy xodews xa 72 avobuy, Ty 
ty, obte tic epoizese, obs bv F)- 
HiSe py, KOTE TiC RATS TaUtA avadaiy, 
Gv9pwrwr, THUTH eda ohy tives 
w27G 76 lpov tis Kéxponos Guzatpas, 
‘Ayaaopou, xaitowmep ancxprpvou 
GUVTGE TOU ywpov. 

That the Aglaurion was on the 
north side of the acropolis, appears 
clearly made out; see Leake, 
Topography of Athens, ch. v. p. 
261; Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. ch. vi. 
p. 119; Porchhammer, Topogra- 
phie Athens, p. 365, 366; in Kjeler 
Philologische Studien, 1441. Bie- 
belis (in the plan of Athens pre- 


and in his note on Pausanias, 1, 
18, 2) places the Aglaurion crro- 
neously on the eastern side of the 
acropolis. 

The expressions Eurpoobe xpo r%c 
axpuréhtioc appear to refer to the 
position of the Persian army, who 
would naturally occupy the north- 
ern and western fronts of the acro- 
polis; since they reached Athens 
from the north-and the western 
side furnished the only regular 
access. The hill called Areopagua 
would thus be nearly jo the centre 
of their position. Forchhammor 
explains these e@xpressions unsa- 
tisfactorily, 
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flames.: The citadel of Athens fell into the hands of 
Xerxes by a surprise, very much the same as that which 
had placed Sardis in those of Cyrus.? 
Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica passed 
entirely into the hands of the Persians, andthe ,, 
conflagration of Sardis was retaliated upon the visit oe 
home and citadel of its captors, as it also was the Pei. | 
upon their sacred temple of Eleusis. Xerxes to the 
immediately despatched to Susa intelligence of ruined 
the fact, which is said to have excited unmea- *“°?°"* 
sured demonstrations of joy, confuting seemingly the 
gloomy predictions of his uncle Artabanus.3 On the next 
day but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite received his 
orders, or perhaps obtained his permission, to go and offer 
sacrifice amidst the ruins of the acropolis, and atone, if 
possible, for the desecration of the ground. They discov- 
ered that the sacred olive-tree near the chapel of Erech- 
theus, the especial gift of the goddess Athéné, though burnt 
to the ground by the recent flames, had already thrown 
out a fresh shoot of one cubit long: at least the piety of 
restored Athens afterwards believed this encouraging por- 
tent,‘ as well as that which was said to have been seen by 
Dikeeus (an Athenian companion of the Peisistratids) in 
the Thriasian plain. It was now the day set apart for the 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries; and though in this 
sorrowful year there was no celebration, nor any Athe- 
nians in the territory, Dikseus still fancied that he beheld 
the dust and heard the loud multitudinous chant, which 
was wont to accompany in ordinary times the processional 
march from Athens to Eleusis. He would even have 
revealed the fact to Xerxes himself, had not Demaratus 
deterred him from doing so: but he construed it as an 
evidence that the goddesses themselves were passing over 
from Eleusis to help the Athenians at Salamis. Yet 
whatever may have been received in after times, on that 
daycertainly no man could believe in the speedy resur- 
rection of conquered Athens as a free city; not even if he 
had witnessed the portent of the burnt olive-tree sud- 
denly sprouting afresh with preternatural vigour. So 


4 Herodot. vill. 52, 58, nadoay tiv Attixdy thy év ty Ixslpp 
* Herodot. i. 84. yevtoar Ond Mépoyer. 
® Herodot. v. 102; vili. 53-99; ix, * Hoerodot. viii. 66-65, 

GB. fee yap xata +o Geonpomoy 
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hopeless did the circumstances of the Athenians then 
appear, not less to their confederates assembled at Salamis 
than to the victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis, the 
Persian fleet also arrived safely in the bay of Phalérum, 
reinforced by ships from Karystus as well as from 
various islands of the Cyclades, so that Herodotus 
reckons it to have been as strong as before the terrible 
storm at Sépias Akté; an estimate certainly not ad- 
missible. 

Soon after their arrival Xerxes himself descended 
to the shore to inspect the fleet, as well as 


Xerxes re- , 

views his to take counsel with the various naval leaders 
a iteam about the expediency of attacking the hostile 
—debate fleet, now so near him in the narrow strait 
wolicy uf between Salamis and the coasts of Attica. He 
fightin invited them all to take their seats in an as- 
battic at = 8embly, wherein the king of Sidon occupied the 
Salamis first place and the king of Tyre the second. 
cbrudemt The question was put to each of them sepa- 
Queen rately by Mardonius, and when we learn that 

rtemisia. 


all pronounced in favour of immediate fighting, 
we may be satisfied that the decided opinion of Xerxes 
himself must have been well known to them beforehand. 
One exception alone was found to this unanimity—Arte- 
misia, queen of Halikarnassus in Karia: into whose mouth 
Herodotus puts a speech of some Jength, deprecating all 
idea of fighting in the narrow strait of Salamis—predictin 

that if the land force were moved forward to attac 

Peloponnesus, the Peloponnesians in the fleet at Salamis 
would return for the protection of their own homes, and 
that thus the fleet would disperse, the rather as there was 
little or no food in the ie ame intimating, besides, un- 
measured contempt for the efficacy of the Persian fleet 


* Herodot, wifi. 66. Colonel 
Leake observes upon this statement 
(Athens and the Demi of Attica, 
App. vol. ti. p. 280), “Abowé 1000 
ships is the greatest accuracy we 
can pretend to, in stating the 
strecgth of the Persian ficet at 
Salamisa: and from these are to be 
deducted, in estimating the number 
of ships ongaged in the battle, 


those which were sent to ocoupy 
the Megaric strait of Salamis, 200 
in number," 

The estimate of Colonel Leake 
appears somewhat lower than the 
probable reality. Nor dol believe 
the statement of Diodorus, that 
ships were detached to occupy the 
Megaric strait: see s note shortly 
following. : 
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and seamen as compared with the Greek, as well as for 
the subject contingents of Xerxes generally. That Queen 
Artemisia gave this prudent counsel, there is no reason to 
question; and the historian of Halikarnassus may have 
had means of hearing the grounds on which her opinion 
rested. But I find a difficulty in believing that she can 
have publicly delivered any such estimate of the maritime 
subjects of Persia; an estimate not merely insulting to all 
who heard it, but at the time not just—though it had come 
to be nearer the truth at the time when Herodotus wrote,! 
and though Artemisia herself may have lived to entertain 
the conviction afterwards. Whatever may have been her 
reasons, the historian tells us that friends as well as rivals 
were astonished at her rashness in dissuading the monarch 
from a naval battle, and expected that she whould be put 
to death. But Xerxes heard the advice with perfect good 
temper, and even esteemed the Karian queen 
the more highly; though he resolved that the aay 
opinion of the majority, or his own opinion, Xerxes to 
should be acted upon. Orders were accordingly §8ht *t 
issued for the fleet to attack the next day,2and : 
for the land force to move forward towards Peloponnesus. 
Whilst, on the shore of Phalérum, an omnipotent will 
compelled seeming unanimity and precluded all 5. usions 
rea! deliberation—great indeed was the contrast among the 
presented by the neighbouring Greek armament Greeks in 
at Salamis; among the members of which un- salamis. 
measured dissension had been reigning. It has Resolution 
already been stated that the Greek feet had remove the 
originally got together at that island, not with fest to the 
any view of making it a naval station, but simply 
in order to cover and assist the emigration of the Athenians, 
This object being accomplished, and Xerxes being already 
in Attica, Eurybiadés convoked the chiefs to consider what 
position was the fittest for a naval engagement. Most of 
them, especially those from Peloponnesus, were averse to 
remaining at Salamis, and proposed that the fleet should 
be transferred to the Isthmus of Corinth, where it would 


‘The picture drawn in the Cy- ly kept so, forming a contrast to 
ropwedia of Xenophon represents the native Persians (Xenophon, 
the subjects of Persia as spiritless Cyroped, viii. 1, 45). 
and ,untrained to war (avahxrdec 2 Herodot. viii. 68, 69, 70, 
xaidaguvtaxtus), and even designed. 

2119 
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be in immediate communication with the Peloponnesian. 
land-force, so that in case of defeat at sea, the ships would 
find protection on shore and the men would join in the 
land service—while if worsted ina naval actionnearSalamis, 
they would be enclosed in an island from whence there 
were no hopes of escape.! In the midst of the debate, a 
messenger arrived with news of the capture and conflagra- 
tion of Athens and her acropolis by the Persians. Such 
was the terror produced by this intelligence, that some of 
the chiefs, without even awaiting the conclusion of the 
debate and the final vote, quitted the council forthwith, 
and began to hoist sail, or prepare their rowers, for depar- 
ture. The majority came to a formal vote for removin 
to the Isthmus; but as night was approaching, actual 
removal was deferred until the next morning.? 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of. 
Thermopylex, which had served as a protection to all the 
Greeks at once, so as to check the growth of separate fears 
and interests. We can hardly wonder that the Peloponne- 
at sian chiefs—the Corinthians in particular, who 

BInNons ° . . . 
consequen- furnished so large a naval contingent, and within 
ces it soln. Whose territory the land-battle at the Isthmus 
tion had seemed about to take place—should manifest 
been exe- such an obstinate reluctance to fight at Salamis, 
es and should insist on removing to a position 
where, in case of naval defeat, they could assist, and be 
assisted by, their own soldierson land. On the other hand, 
Salamis was not only the most favourable position, in con- 
sequence of its narrow strait, for the inferior numbers of 
the Greeks, but could not be abandoned without breaking 
up the unity of the allied fleet; since Megara and gina 
would thus be left uncovered, and the contingents of each 
would immediately retire for the defence of their own 
homes,—while the Athenians also, a large portion of whose 
sl triplet families were in Salamis and Adgina, would be 
in like manner distracted from combined maritime efforts 
atthe Isthmus. IPftransferred to the latter place, probably 
not even the Peloponnesians themselves would lava re- 
mained in one body; for the squadrons of Epidaurus, Traezen, 
Hermioné, &c., each fearing that the Persian fleet might 
taake a descent on one or other of these separate porte, 
would go home to repel such a contingency, in spite of the 

» Herodot. wiif. 70, * Herodot, will. 49, 60, 66 “ 
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efforts of Eurybiadés to keep them together. Hence the 
order for quitting Salamis and repairing to the Isthmus 
was nothing less than a sentence of extinction for all com- 
bined maritime defence: and it thus became doubly abhorrent 
to all those who, like the Athenians, Aginetans, and 
Megarians, were also led by their own separate safety to 
cling to the defence of Salamis. In spite of all such oppo- 
sition, however, and in spite of the protest of Themistoklés, 
the obstinate determination of the Peloponnesian leaders 
carried the vote for retreat, and each of them went to his 
ship to prepare for it on the following morning. | 
When Themistoklés returned to his ship, with the 
gloom of this melancholy resolution full upon Themi- 
his mind, and with the necessity of providing *tokl, op- 
for removal of the expatriated Athenian families resolution, 
in the island as well as for that of the squadron perue 
—he found an Athenian friend named Mnési- dea: and 
hilus, who asked him what the synod of chiefs Prevails | 
fad determined, Concerning this Mnésiphilus, to reopen 
who is mentioned generally as a sagacious the debate. 
yractical politician, we unfortunately have no particulars: 
but it must have been no common man whom fame selected, 
truly or falsely, as the inspiring genius of Themistoklés. 
On apne what had been resolved, Mnésiphilus burst out 
into remonstrance on the utter ruin which its execution 
would entail: there would presently be neither any united 
ficet to fight, nor any aggregate cause and country to 
fight for.'| He vehemently urged Themistoklés again to 
open the question, and to press by every means in his power 
for a recall of the vote in favour of retreat, as well as for 
a positive resolution to stay and fight at Salamis. Themis- 
toldlés had already in vain tried to enforce the same view: 
but though he was disheartened by ill-succes, the remon- 
strances of a respected friend struck him so ey as to. 
induce him to renew his efforts. He went instantly totheship 
of Kurybiadés. asked permission to speak with him, and 
being invited aboard, reopened with himalone the wholesub- 
ject of the past discussion, enforcing his own views as em- 
phatically as he could. In this private communication, all 
the arguments bearing upon the case were more unsparingly 


' Pherodot. vill. 67. Odror dpa Fy ssc vata yap nédic Exactar ted fov- 
Gralpwor cag viac and Exhapivoc, tat, do. Compare vii. 139, and Thus 
wipi oddaping Ez. nacpidns vaupzy:,- oyd. i, 73. 
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laid open than it had been possible to do in an as- 
sembly of the chiefs, who would have been insulted if 
openly told that they were likely to desert the fleet when 
once removed from Salamis. Speaking thus freely and 
confidentially, and speaking to Eurybiadés alone, Themis- 
toklés was enabled to bring him partially round, and even 
prevailed upon him to convene a fresh synod. So soon as 
this synod had assembled, even before Eurybiadés had 
explained the object and formally opened the discussion, 
Themistoklés addressed himself to each of the chiefs sepa- 
rately, pouring forth at large his fears and anxiety as to 
the abandonment of Salamis: insomuch that the Corinthian 
Adeimantus rebuked him by saying—“Themistoklés, those 
who in the public festival-matches rise up before the proper 
signal, are scourged.” “True (rejoined the Athenian), but 


those who lag behind the signal win no crowns.”! 


' Herodot. viii. 58, 69. The ac- 
count given by Herodotus, of these 
memorable debates which preceded 
the battle of Salamis, is in the 
main distinct, inatructive and con- 
sistent. It is more probable than 
the narrative of Diodorus (xi. 15, 
16), who states that Themistoklés 
succeeded in fully convincing both 
Eurybiadés and the Peloponnesian 
ohiefs of the propriety of fighting 
at Salamis, but that, in spite of 
ali their efforts, the armament 
would not obey them, and insisted 
on going to the Isthmus. And it 
deserves our esteem still more, if 
we contrast it with the loose and 
carelesa accounts of Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos. As Plutarch 
(Themiet. c. 11) describes the scene, 
Eurybiadés was the person who 
desired to restrain the forwardness 
and oratory of Themistoklés, and 
with that view, first made to him 
the observation given in my text 
out of Herodotus, which Themis- 
toklésa followed up by the same 
answer—nexzt, lifted up his stick 
to strike Themistoklés, upon which 
the latter addressed to him the 
Well-known observation—‘Strike, 


but hear me” (ITdxafov piv, dxoucor 
éé). Larcher expresses his surprise 
that Herodotus shuwld have sup- 
pressed so impressive an anecdote 
as this latter: but we may see 
plainly from the tenor of his nur- 
rative that he cannot have heard 
it. In the narrative of Herodotus, 
Themistoklés gives no offence to 
Eurybiadéa, nor is the latter at all 
displeased with him: nay, Eury- 
biadés is even brought over by the 
persuasion of Themistoklés, and 
disposed to fall in with his views. 
The persons whom Herodotus re- 
presents as angry with Theminto- 
kiés are, the Peloponnesian chiefs, 
especially Adeimantus the Oo- 
rinthian. They are angry too (ict 
it be added), not without plausible 
reasou: a formal vote has just been 
taken by the majority, after full 
discussion; and here ie the chicf 
of the minority who persuades 
Kurybiadés to reopen the whole 
debate: not an unreasonac!s6 cause 
for displeasure. Moreover it is 
Adeimantus, not Eurybiadis, who 
addresses to Thomistoklés the re- 
mark that “persona who riso Bef: re 
the proper signal are scourge: i” 
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_ Eurybiadés then explained to the synod that doubts 


had arisen in his mind, and that he called them 
together to reconsider the previous resolve: 


upon which Themistoklés began the debate. 


e vehemently enforced the necessity of fight- 
ing in the narrow sea of Salamis and not in the 
open waters at the Isthmus—as well as of pre 
serving Megara and A‘gina; contending that a 


Synod of 
Grecian 
chiefs again 
convened — 
Themisto- 
klés tries 
to get the 
former 
resolution 
rescinded — 


the Pelo- 
ponnesians 
adhere to it 
—-angry 
words. 


naval victory at Salamis would be not less effect- 
ive for the defence of Peloponnesus than if it 
took place at the Isthmus; whereas, if the fleet 
were withdrawn to the latter point, they would 
only draw the Persians after A a Moreover, he did not 
omit to add, that the Athenians had a prophecy assuring 
to them victory in this, their own island. But his speech 
made little impression on the Peloponnesian chiefs; who 
were even exasperated at being again summoned, to reopen 
a debate already concluded,—and concluded in a way which 
they deemed essential to their safety. In the bosom of 
the Corinthian Adeimantus, especially, this feeling of 
anger burst all bounds. He sharpl ‘anounced the pre- 
sumption of Themistoklés, and bade him be silent as a 
man who had now no free Grecian city to represent— 
Athens being in the power of the enemy. Nay, he went 
so far as to contend that Eurybiadés had no right to count 
the vote of Themistoklés until the latter could produce 
some free city as accrediting him to the synod. Buck an 
attack, alike ungenerous and insane, upon the leader of 


and he makes the remark because offering any opposition to it; 


Themistoklés goes on speaking to, 
and trying to persuade, the various 
chiefe, before the business of the 
assombly has been formally opened. 
Themistoklés draws upon himself 
the censure bysinning against the 
forms of business, and talking be- 
fore the propertime. But Plutarch 
pute the remark into the mouth of 
Eurybiadée, without any previous 
circumstance to justify it, and 
without any fitness. His narrativo 
represents Eurybiadés as the .per- 
son who was anxious both to 
tramsfer the ships to the Isthmus, 
and to prevent Themistoklés from 


though such an attempt to check 
argumentative opposition from the 
commander of the Athenian squad- 
ron is noway credible. 

Dr. Blomfield (ad schy!. Pers. 
728) imagines that the story about 
Eurybiadés threatening Themisto- 
klés with his stick grew out of the 
story as related in Herodotus, 
though to Herodotus himself it was 
unknown. I cannot think that this 
is correct, since the atory will not 
fit on to the narrative of that his- 
torian: it does not consist with his 
conception of the relations between 
Eurybiadas and Themistoklés. 
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more than half of the whole fleet, demonstrates the un- 
governable impatience of the Corinthians to carry away 
the fleet to their Isthmus. It provoked a bitter retort 
aia them from Themistoklés, who reminded them that 
while he had around him 200 well-manned ships, he could 
procure for himself anywhere both city and territory as 
good or better than Corinth. But he now saw clearly that 
it was hopeless to think of enforcing his policy by argu- 
ment, and that nothing would succeed except the direct 
language of intimidation. Turning to Eurybiadés, and 
addressing him personally, he said—~If thou wilt stay here, 
and fight bravely here, all will turn out well; but if thou 
wilt not stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin.!| For with 
us, all our means of war are contained in our ships. Be 
thou yet persuaded by me. If not, we Athenians shall 
migrate with our families on board, just as we are, to Siris 
in Italy, which is ours from of old, and which the prophe- 
cies announce that we are one day to colonize. You chiefs 
then, when bereft of allies like us, will hereafter recollect 
what I am now saying.” 

Eurybiadés had before been nearly convinced by the 


impressive pleading of Themistokleés. 


3ut this last down- 


Menace of right menace clenched his determination, and 
bal lar aa eed struck dumb even the Corinthian and 
retire with Peloponnesian opponents: for it was but too 
ee: plain, that without the Athenians the fleet was 
ron, un- powerless. He did not however put the question 
Me ere Again to vote, but took upon himself to rescind 
tobefought the previous resolution, and ic issue orders for 
at Balamis staying at Salamis to fight. In this order all 
binds acquiesced, willing or unwilling.? The succeed- 
takes upon ing dawn saw them preparing for fight in- 
adopt this stead of for retreat, and invoking the protection 
measure. and companionship of the Aakid heroes of 


Salumis—Telamon and Ajax: they even sent a trireme to 
Aigina to implore Aeakus himself and the remaining 
Avukids. It seems to have been on this same day, also, 
that the resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by 
Xerxes, whose fleet was seen in motion, towards the close 
of the day, preparing for attack the next morning. 

‘EdD abe. 


3 Herodot vill. 6. OSeu pis ol 
mepl Larapien, Exeas dupedudisaus- 


4 Herodot. wiil. 61, 62, 24 el us- 
vEELS 206%, 2ol pois forte wei 
ayohic ef Fé py, avatpt perc Hy 
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But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to 
disobey the orders of the Spartan admiral, still retained 
unabated their former fears and reluctance, which began 
again after a short interval to prevail over the formidable 
menace of Themistoklés, and were further strengthened 
by the advices from the Isthmus. The messenger from 
that quarter depicted the trepidation and affright of their 
absent brethren while constructing their cross wall at that 
point, to resist the cela land invasion. Why were 


they aot there also, to join hands and to help Baise 
@ relo- 


in the defence,—even if worsted at sea,—at 
least on land, instead of wasting their efforts 
in defence of Attica, already in the hands of 
the enemy? Such were the complaints which 
passed from man to man, with many a bitter 
exclamation against the insanity of Eurybiadés: 
at length the common feeling broke out in pub- 
lic and mutinous manifestation, and a fresh 
synod of the chiefs was demanded and _ con- 
voked.!| Here the same angry debate, and the 
same irreconcileable difference, was again renew- 
ed; the Peloponnesian chiefs clamouring for 
immediate departure, while the Athenians, 
Acyginetans,? and Megarians, were equally urgent 
in favour of staying to fight. It was evident to 
Themistoklés that the majority of votes amon 


ponnesian 
chiefs, 
silenced 
for the 
moment, 
afterwards 
refuse obe- 
dience. 
Third 
synod 
convened — 
renewed 
disputes; 
the majo- 
rity op- 
posed to 
Themisto- 
klés and 
determined 
on retreat- 
ing to the 
Isthmus. 


the chiefs would be against him, in spite of the orders of 
Eurybiadés; and the disastrous crisis, destined to deprive 
Greece of all united maritime defence, appeared immiment 
—when he resorted to one last stratagem to meet the des- 


perate emergency by rendering flight impossible. 


Con- 


triving a pretext for stealing away from the synod, he 


vot, dxei re EbouSiaby Eele, adred 
RaptoxpuaCayvte we vaupayrsovtse. 

> Horodot. viil. 74. we piv by 
obtd@y auip avépt napiotazto, Gwups 
wotsdpever thy Eupudiadiw a dovdiny 
tehog ba, eapbpayy e¢ 70 pions, ovd- 
duyoe ts 8h ayivato, xai medda ere- 
ysto xepi twWeaytw, dc. Compare 
Plutarch, Themist. ¢, 12. 

* Lykurgus (cont. Leokrat. ¢. 17, 
p? 185) numbers the Aginetans 
@tmiong those wiv Were anxious ty 


escape from Salamis during the 
night, and were only prevented 
from doing so by the stratagem of 
Themistoklés. This is a great mis- 
take, as indeed these orators are 
perpetually misconceiving the facts 
of their past history. The Atgine- 
tans had an interest not less strong 
than the Athenians in keeping the 
tleet together and fighting at Sa- 
lamis. 
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despatched a trusty messenger across the strait with a 
secret communication to the Persian generals. Sikinnus 


his slave—seemingly an Asiatic Greek! who 


Desperate 

rice bie understood Persian and had perhaps been sold 
stokits— | during the late Ionic revolt, but whose superior 
eee ualities are marked by the fact that he had 
message the care and oe of the children of his 
xcross to ~~ master—was instructed to acquaint them private- 
persuading ly in the name of Themistoklés, who was re- 
mira 10 p oe as wishing success at heart to the 
ine Gisak ersians, that the Greek fleet was not only in 
fleet in the the utmost alarm, meditating immediate flight, 
thas,render Dut that the various portions of it were in such 
retirement violent dissension, that they were more likely to 
impossible. 


fight against each other than against any common 
enemy. Asplendid opportunity (it was added) was thus open- 
ed to the Persians, if they chose to avail themselves of it 
without delay, first to enclose and prevent their flight, and 
then to attack a disunited body, many of whom would, when 
the combat began, openly espouse the Persian cause.? 
Such was the important communication despatched by 
Themistoklés across the narrow strait (only a quarter of a 
mile in breadth at the narrowest part) which divides Salamis 
from the neighbouring continent on which the enemy were 
posted. It was delivered with so much address as to 
produce the exact impression which he intended, and the 
glorious success which followed caused it to pass for a 
splendid stratagem: had defeat ensued, his name would have 
been covered with infamy. What surprises us the most is, 
that after having reaped signal honour from it in the eyes 
of the Greeks as a stratagem, Themistoklés lived to take 
credit for it, during the exile of his latter days,3 as a capital 
pervice rendered to the Persian monarch. It is not im- 
probable, when we reflect upon the desperate condition of 


4 Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 12) 
calls Sikinnus a Persian by birth, 
which cannot be true. 

* Herodot, vill, 78. 

* Thucydid. 1. 137. It ie carious 
to contrast this with ASschylus, 
Porsw, 561 seg. Sev also Herodot. 
wif. 109, 110, 

Jeokratés might well remark 
about the ultimate rowards given 


by the Persians to Thomistoklés— 
Oeprorondés b, dc Oxép tHe ‘Eddadac 
a0tods xatevaupdy noe, tw peyloetary 
twpiws Hiway (Panegyric, Or. iv. 
p. 74)—though that orator speaks 
as if he knew nothing sbout the 
stratagem by which Themistokiée 
compelled the Grecks to fight at 
Salamis againet thetr will, See 
the same Oration, 6. 27, p. 61 
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Grecian affairs at the moment, that such facility of double 
interpretation was in part his inducement for sending the 
message. 

It appears to have been delivered to Xerxes shortly 
after he had issued his orders for fighting on the 
next morning: and he entered so greedily into 
the scheme, as to direct his generals to close u 
the strait of Salamis on both sides during the 
night, to the north as well as to the south of 
the town of Salamis, at the risk of their heads 
if any opening were left for the Greeks to es- 
cape.! ‘The station of the numerous Persian 
fleet was along the coast of Attica—its head 
quarters werein the bay of Phalérum, but doubt- 
less parts of it would occupy those three natural harbours, 
as yet unimproved by art, which belonged to the deme of 
Peirmus—and would perhaps extend besides to other 
portions of the western coast southward of Phalérum; 
while the Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called 
Salamis, in the portion of the island facing Mount Agaleos 
in Attica. During the night,? a portion of the Persian 
fleet, sailing from Peireus nothward along the western 
coast of Attica, closed round to the north of the town and 
harbour of Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from 
the strait on the side of Hleusis; while another portion 
blocked up the other issue between Peirzeus and the south- 
eastern corner of the island, landing a detachment of 
troops on the desert island of Psyttaleia near to that 


Impatient 
haste of 
Xerxes to 
preventany 
of the 
Greeks 
from es- 
caping— 
his fleet en- 
closes the 
Greeks 
during 

the night. 


the Egyptian squadron in the fleet 


 Eachylus, Pere, 370. 

Herodotus does not mention this 
threat to the generals, nor does 
he even notice the personal inter- 
ference of Xerxes in any way, 80 
fur as regards the night-movement 
of the Persian fleet. He treats the 
communication of Sikinnus as hav- 
ing been made to the Persian gen- 
erals, and the night-movement as 
undertaken by them. The state- 
ment of the contemporary poet 
seems tbe more probable of the 
two: but he omits, as might be 
g*pected, all notice of the perilous 
dissensions in the Greek camp. 

3 Diodorus (xi. 17) states that 


of Xerxes was detached to block 
up the outlet between Salamis and 
the Megarid; that is, to sail round 
the south-western corner of the 
island to the north-western strait, 
where the north-western corncr of 
the island is separated by a narrow 
strait from Megara, near the spot 
where the fort of Budorum was 
afterwards situated, during the 
Peloponnesian war, 

Herodotus mentions nothing of 
this movement, and his account 
evidently implies that the Greek 
fleet was enclosed to the north of 
the town of Salamis, tho Persian 
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corner.! These measures were all taken during the night, to 
prevent the anticipated flight of the Greeks, and then to 


right wing having got between 
that town and Eleusis. The move- 
ment announced by Diodorus ap- 
pears to me unnecessary and im- 
probable. If the Egyptian squad- 
ron had been placed there, they 
would have been far indeed re- 
moved from the scene ofthe action, 
but we may see that Herodotus 
believed them to have taken actual 
part in the battle slong with the 
rest (viii. 100). 

? Herodot. viii. 76. Toter $2 w; 
masta éyiveto ta ayyekSivea, tovre 
piv, &¢ trv visita tye Vurcadecay, 
prtaly Lakapives te xzcmivyy xai 7,5 
Wreipou, mokdous tws Ilecoctwe ane- 
fi3acav' tovto fa, txecdy, eyivovre 
pigay voutes, aviyov piv th an 
CITELTS NEPTS LUBAGIPEVEL KOSS TI 
Prdapiva’ aryyor bs ot apei tyy Kiny 
tz xual cyv Kevoceupay titayptva, 
mrteiyos te péyps Mouvuying xavta 
264 nopipov TE at vu. 

He had previously stated Pha- 
léram as the main station of the 
Persian fleet; not necessarily 
meaning that the whole of it was 
there. The passage which I have 
just transcribed intimates what the 
Persians did to accomplish their 
purpose of surrounding the Greeks 
in the harbour of Salamis; and the 
first part of it, wherein he speaks 
ofthe western(more properly north- 
western) wing, presents no extra- 
ordinary difficulty, though we do 
not know how far the western wing 
extended before the movement was 
commenced. Probably it extended 
to the harbour of Peirwus, and 
began from thence its night-move- 
ment slong the Attic cuast to get 
beyond the town of Balamis. Bat 
the second part of the passage is 
not casy to comprehend, where he 
states that “those who were ata- 
tiomed about Keos and Kynosure 


aleo moved, and beset with their 
ships the whole strait as far as 
Munychia.” What places are Keos 
and Kynosura, and where were 
they situated? The only known 
places of those names, are, the 
island of Keos, not far south of 
Cape Sunium in Attica—and the 
promontory Kynosura, onthenorth- 
eastern coast of Attica, immediate- 
ly north of the bay of Marathon, 
It seems hardly possible to auppose 
that Herodotus meant this latter 
promontory, too distant to render 
the movement which he describes 
at all practicable: even the island 
of Keos is somewhat open to the 
tame objection, though not in so 
great a degree, of being too dis- 
tant. Hence Barth@lemy, Kruse, 
Bahr, and Dr. Thirlwall, apply the 
names Keos and Kynosura to two 
promontories (the sout)lornmost 
and the south-easternmost) of the 
island of Salamis; and Kiepert has 
realised their idea in his newly 
published maps. But in the first 
place, no authority is produced for 
giving these names to two promon- 
torjes in the island, and the critics 
only do it because they eay it is 
necessary to secure o rvasonable 
meaning to this passage of Hero- 
dotus. In the next place, If we 
admit their supposition, we must 
suppose that before this night. 
movement commenced, the Persian 
fleet was already statioued in part 
off the taland of Sa'amta; which 
appears to me highly improbable. 
Whatever atation that fleet ocen- 
pled before the night-movement, 
weimay be very sure that it was 
not upon an island then possessed 
by the enemy: it was somewhere 
on the coast of Attica: and the 
names Keos and Kynosura must® 
Lelong to some unknown points in 
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attack them in the narrow strait close on their own harbour, 


the next morning. 


Meanwhile that angry controversy among the Grecian 


chiefs, in the midst of which Themistoklés had 
sent over his secret envoy, continued without 
abatement and without decision. It was the in- 
terest of the Athenian general to prolong the 
debate, and to prevent any concluding vote, until 
the effect of his stratagem should have rendered 
retreat impossible. Such prolongation was 


Aristeidés 
comes in 
the night 
to the 
Greek fleet 
from Aigina 
—informs 
the chie's 
that they 
are en- 


nowise difficult in a case so critical, where the 
majority of chiefs was on one side, and that of 
naval force on the other-—especially as Eury- 
biadés himself was favourable to the view of 
Themistoklés. Accordingly the debate was still 
unfinished at nightfall, and either continued all night, or 
was adjourned to an hour before daybreak on the following 
morning— whenan incident, interesting as well as important, 
gave to ita newturn. The ostracised Aristeidés arrived 
at Salamis from ASgina. Since the revocation of his sen- 
tence—a revocation proposed by Themistoklés himself— 
he had had no opportunity of revisiting Athens, and he now 
for the first time rejoined his countrymen in their exile at 
Salamis; not uninformed of the dissensions raging, and of 
the impatience of the Peloponnesians to retire to the Isth- 
mus. He was the first to bring the news that such retire- 
ment had become impracticable from the position of the 
Persian fleet, which his own vessel in coming from gina 
had only eluded under favour of night. He caused The- 
mistoklés to be invited out from the assembled synod of 
chiefs; and after a generous exordium wherein he expressed 
his hope that their rivalry would for the future be only a 
competition in doing good to their common country, ap- 

rised him that the new movement of the Persians excluded 
all hope of now reaching the Isthmus, and rendered farther 


closed by 
the Per- 
sians, and 
that cscape 
has become 
im possible. 


Attica, not in Salamis. I cannot 
therefore adopt the supposition of 
these critics, though on the other 
hand Larcher is not satisfactory 
in hie attempt to remove the ob- 
jections which apply to the sup- 
position of Keos and Kynosura as 
commonly understood, It is diffi- 
cuff in this case to reconcile the 


statement of Herodotus with geo- 
graphical considerations, and I 
rather suspect that on this occa- 
sion the historian has been him- 
self misled by too great a desire 
to find the oracle of Bakis truly 
fulfilled. It is from Bakis that 
he copies the name Kynosura (viii. 
77) | 
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debate useless. Themistoklés expressed his joy at the in- 
telligence; communicating his own secret message whereby 
he had himself brought the movement about, in order that 
the Peloponnesian chiefs might be forced to fight at Salamis 
even against their own consent. He moreover desired 
Aristeidés to go himself into the synod, and communicate 
the news; for if it came from the lips of Themistoklés, the 
Peloponnesians would treat it as a fabrication. So obstinate 
indeed was their incredulity that they would not accept it 
as truth even on the assertion of Aristeidés: nor was it 
until the arrival of a Tenian vessel, deserting from the Per- 
sian fleet, that they at last brought themselves to credit 
the actual posture of affairs and the entire impossibility of 
retreat. Once satisfied of this fact, they prepared them- 
selves at dawn for the impending battle. ! 

Having caused his land-force to be drawn up along the 
Position of Enore opposite to Salamis, Xerxes had erected 
for himself a lofty seat or throne, upon one of 
the projecting declivities of Mount galeos— 
near the Herakleion and immediately overhang- 
ing the sea2—from whence he could sleinls 
review all the phases of the combat and the conduct of his 
subject troops. He was persuaded that they had not done 


Xerxes— 
orderof tne 
fleets, and 
plan of 
attack. 


* Herodot. viii. 70, £0. 

Herodotus states, doubtless cor- 
rectly, that Aristeidés, immediate- 
ly after be had made the com. 
munication to the synod, went 
away, not pretending to take part 
in the debate: Plutarch represents 
him aa present and aetnking part 
in it (Aristeidés, c. 9). Accarding 
to Platarch, Themistoklés desires 
Aristejdés to assist him in per- 
suading Eurvbiadésa: according to 
Herodotus, Eurybiadés was already 
persuaded: it was the Pelopon- 
nesian chiefs who stood out. 

The details of Herodotus will 
be found throughout both more 
credible and more consietent than 
those of Plutarch and the lator 
writers. 

? Mechylue, Pers, 678: Werodot. 
viii, ©. The throne with silver 
feet, upon which Xorxes bad sat, 


was long preserved in the acropo- 
lis of Athens—having been left at 
hie retreat, Harpokration, ‘Apyo- 
paruue Spaos. 

A writer, to whom Platarob re- 
fers,- Akestodérus—afirmed = that 
the scat of Xerxes was erected, 
not under Mount Agaleos, but 
much farther to the northwest, on 
the borders uf Attica and the Me- 
gurid, under the mountains called 
Kerata (Plutarch, Themistoklés, 
13). If this writer was acquainted 
with the topography of Attica, we 
must suppose him to have ascribed 
an astonishingly long sight to 
Xerxes: but we may probably take 
the assertion sea sample of that 
carclosenoss in geography which 
marks so many ancient writers. 
Ktosias recognisos the ‘Hpaadeios 


(Porsica. c, 26), 
* 
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BATTLE OF SALAMIS, 
their best at Artemisium, in consequence of his absence, 
and that his presence would inspire them with fresh valour: 
moreover his royal scribes stood ready by his side to record 
the names both of the brave and of the backward com- 
batants. On the right wing of his fleet, which approached 
Salamis on the side of Eleusis, and was opposed to the 
Athenians onthe Grecian left,—were placed the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians; on his left wing the Ionians '—approaching 
from the side of Peireus, and opposed to the Laceda- 
monians, Auginetans, and Megarians. The seamen of the 
Persian fleet, however, had been on ship-board all night, in 
making that movement which had brought them into their 
actual position; while the Greek seamen now began without 
previous fatigue, fresh from the animated harangues of 
Chemistoklés and the other leaders. Just as they were 
‘Seated on board, they were joined by the trireme which 
1ad been sent to Aigina to bring to their aid Aakus with 
the other Aakid heroes. Honoured with this precicus 
heroic aid, which tended so much to raise the spirits of the 
Greeks, the Aiginetan trireme now arrived just in time to 
_take her post in the line, having eluded pursuit from the 
intervening enemy.? 

The Greeks rowed forward from the shore to attack, 
with the usual pzan or war-shout, which was 


confidently returned by the Persians. Indeed Saale 
the latter were the most forward of the two to confusion 
begin the fight. The Greek seamen, on gradu- plate aes 
ally nearing the enemy, became at first disposed feat of the 
ersrans, 


to hesitate—and even backed water for a space, 


» Herodot vill. &5; Diodor. xi. and sneezing was heard from the 
16. right, the prophet enjoined The- 
3 Flerodot. wili.83; Plutarch (The- mistoklés to offer these three pris- 
mistoklés, o. 13; Aristeidés, c.9; oners as a propjtiatory offering 
Pelopidus, c. 21), Plutarch tellsa to Dionysus Oméstés; which the 
story out of Phanias, respecting clamour of the bystanders com- 


an incident in the moment before 
the action, which it Js pleasing to 
find sufficient ground tour rejecting. 
Themistoklés, with the prophét 
Euphrantidés, wae offering sa -ri- 
fico by the side of the admiral’s 
galley, when three beautiful 
youths, nephews of Xerxes, were 
tyought in prisoners. As the fire 
was just then blazing brilliantly, 


pelled him to do against his will. 
This is what Plutarch states in his 
life of Themistokiés; in his life 
of Aristeidés, he affirms that these . 
youths were brought prisoners 
from Psyttaleia, when Aristeidds 
attacked it at the beginning of the 
action. Now Aristeidés did not 
attack Psyttaleia until the naval 
combat was nearly over, so that 
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so that some of them touched ground on their own shore; 
until the retrograde movement was arrested by a super- 
natural feminine figure hovering over them, who exclaimed 
witha voice that rang through the whole fleet-—“Ye worthies, 
how much farther are ye going to back water?” The very 
circulation of this fable attests the dubious courage of the 
Greeks at the commencement of the battle.1 | The brave 
Athenian captains Ameinias and Lykomédés (the former, 
brother of the poet Atschylus) were the first to obey either 
the feminine voice or the inspirations of their own ardour; 
though, according to the version current at Agina, it was 
the Avginetan ship, the carrier of the Aiakid heroes, which 
first set this honourable example.2 The Naxian Demokritus 
was celebrated by Simonides as the third ship in action. 
Ameinias, darting forth from the line, charged with the 
beak of his ship full against a Phoenician, and the two 
became entangled so that he could not again get clear: 
other ships came in aid on both sides, and the action thus 
became general. 

Herodotus, with his usual candour, tells us that he 
could procure few details about the action, except as to 
what concerned Artemisia, the queen of his own city: so 
that we know hardly anything beyond the general tacts. 
But it appears that, with the exception of the Ionic Greeks, 
many of whom (apparently agreater number than Herodotus 
likes to acknowledge) were lukewarm, and some evenaverse3 
no prisoners can have been brought 
from thence at the commencement 
of the action: there could there- 


fEschylus, a warrior actually en- 
gaged, shows us the difference be- 
tween a naval combat of that day 


fore have been no Persian prison- 
ers to sacrifice, and the story may 
be dismissed as a fiction. 

1 Herodot. viii. 84, gavetozy bt 
Sraxshkeboasbar, wore xai Grav axov- 
cat to twy ‘Ed)yvwv otpatoneday, 
Gudiszoay mpotepoy tbe" “R Saipo- 
vit, peypt xdsov Ett npopvayv ava- 
xpovrode ; 

ZEschylus (Pers. 396-415) describes 
finely the war-shout of the Greeks 
and the response of the Persians: 
for very good reasons, he does not 
notice the incipient backwardness 
of the Greeks, which Herodotus 
brings before us. 

The war-shout here described Ly 


and the improper tactics of the 
Athenians fifty years afterwards, 
at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Phormion especially 
enjoins on his men the necessity 
of silence (Thucyd. ii. 89). 

? Simonides, Epigram 138, Bergk; 
Plutarch, De Herodot. Malignitate, 
c. 36. 

According to P.utarch (Themist, 
12) and Diodorus (xi. 17), it was the 
Persian admiral’s ship which was 
first charged and captured: if the 
fact had been so, uchylus would 
probably have specified it. 

* Herodot. viii. 85: Diodor. xi. 16, 
Aéxchylus in the Perse, though ho 
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—the subjects of Xerxes conducted themselves generally 
with great bravery: Phoenicians, Cyprians, Kilikians, 
Egyptians, vied with the Persians and Medes serving as 
soldiers on shiphoard, in trying to satisfy the exigent 
monarch who sat on shore watching their behaviour. Their 
signal defeat was not owing to any want of courage—but, 
first, to the narrow space which rendered their superior 
number a hindrance rather than a benefit: next, to their 
want of orderly line and discipline as compared with the 
Greeks: thirdly, to the fact that when once fortune seemed 
to turn against them, they had no fidelity or reciprocal 
attachment, and each ally was willing to sacrifice or even 
to run down others, in order to effect his own escape. 
Their numbers and absence of concert threw them into 
confusion and caused them to run foul of each other. Those 
in the front could not recede, nor could those in the rear 
-advance:! the oar-blades were broken by collision—the 
steersmen lost control of their ships, and could no longer 
adjust the ship’s course so as to strike that direct blow 
with the beak which was essential in ancient warfare. After 
some time of combat, the whole Persian fleet was driven 
back and became thoroughly unmanageable, so that the 
issue was no longer doubttul, and nothing remained except 
the efforts of individual bravery to protract the struggle. 
While the Athenian squadron on the left, which had the 
greatest resistance to surmount, broke up and drove before 
them the Persian right, the AUginetans on the right inter- 
cepted the flight of the fugitives to Phalérum:2 Demokritus 
the Naxian captain was said to have captured five ships 
of the Persians with his own single trireme. The chief 
admiral Ariabignés, brother of Xerxes, attacked at once 
by two Athenian triremes, fell gallantly trying to board 
one of them, and the number of distinguished Persians and 
Medes who shared his fate was very great;3 the more so, 


gives a long list of the names of 
those who fought against Athens, 
does not make any allusion to the 


Tonio or to any other Greeks as 


having formed part of the cata- 
logue. See Blomfield ad schyl. 
Pers. 492. Such silence easily ad- 
mits of explanation. 

’ Herodot. viii. 86; Diodor. xt. 
17. “The testimony of the former, 


VOL. Iv. 


both to the courage manifested by 
the Persian fleet, and to their en- 
tire want of order and system, is 
decisive, as well as to the effect 
of the personal overlooking of 
Xerxes. 

* Simonides, Epigr. 138, Bergk. 

*The many names of Persian 
chiefs whom Aischylus reports as 
having been slain, are probably 
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as few of them knew how to swim, while among the Greek 
seamen who were cast into the sea, the greater number 
were swimmers, and had the friendly shore of Salamis near 
at hand. 

Itappears that the Phoenician seamen of the fleet threw 
the blame of defeat upon the Ionic Greeks; and some of 
them, driven ashore during the heat of the battle under 
the immediate throne of Xerxes, excused themselves by 
denouncing the others as traitors. The heads of the Ionic 
leaders might have been endangered if the monarch had 
not seen with his own eyes an act of surprising gallantry 
by one of their number. An Ionic trireme from Samo- 
thrace charged and disabled an Attic trireme, but was 
herself almost immediately run down by an Atginetan. 
The Samothracian crew, as their vessel lay disabled on the 
water, made such excellent use of their missile weapons, 
that they cleared the decks of the Mginetan, sprung on 
board, and became masters of her. This exploit, passing 
under the eyes of Xerxes himself, induced him to treat the 
Phoenicians as dastardly calumniators, and to direct their 
heads to be cut off. His wrath and vexation (Herodotus 
tells us) were boundless, and he scarcely knew on whom to 
vent the feelings. 

In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate before 
Distine — the battle, the conduct of Artemisia of Halikar- 
aeikitey nassus was such as to give him ful] satisfaction. 
of Queen It appears that this queen maintained her full 
Artemisis. part in the battle until the disorder had become 
irretrievable. She then sought to escape, pursued by the 
Athenian trierarch Ameinias, but found her progress ob- 
structed by the number of fugitive or embarrassed comrades 
before her. In this dilemma she preserved herself from 
pursuit by attacking one of her own comrades; she charged 
the trireme of the Karian prince Damasithymus of Ralgadue 
-ran it down and sunk it, so that the prince with all his 
crew perished. Had Ameinias been aware that the vessel 
which he was following was that of Artemisia, nothing 
would have indaced him to relax in the pursuit—for the 
Athenian captains were all indignant at the idea of a 


‘foe the most part inventions of ad Atachyl. Pers. p. xii, 
bia own, to please the ears of his * Herodot. vill. 90, 
audience. 8 2¢ Blomfield, Prafat. . 
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female invader assailing their city.1 But knowing her 
ship only as one among the enemy, and seeing her thus 
charge and destroy another enemy’s ship, he concluded. her 
to be a deserter, turned his pursuit elsewhere, and suffered 
her to escape. At the same time, it so happened that the 
destruction of the ship of Damasithymus happened under 
the eyes of Xerxes and of the persons around him on shore, 
who recognised the ship of Artemisia, but supposed the 
ship destroyed to bea Greek. Accordingly they remarked 
to him, “Master, seest thou not how well Artemisia fights, 
and how she has just sunk an enemy’s ship?” Assured 
that it was really her deed, Xerxes is said to have replied, 
“My men have become women; my women, men.” Thus 
was Artemisia not only preserved, but exalted to a higher 
place in the esteem of Xerxes by the destruction of one of 
his own ships; among the crew of which not a man survived 
to tell the true story.? 

Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives us no 
estimate; but Diodorus states the number of ships destroyed 
on the Grecian side as forty, on the Persian side as two 
hundred; independent of those which were made prisoners 


1Compare the indignant language 
of Demosthenés a century and 
a quarter afterwards, respecting 
the second Artemisia queen of 
Karia, as the enemy of Athens— 
bpeic & Svteg “AGyvator PapBapov 
G&v8pwrov, nal tavdta yuovaixa, popy- 
Gy,c0c% (Demostenés, De Rhodior. 
Libertat. o. x. p. 197). 

* Herodot. viii. 87, 88, 93. The 
story here given by Herodotus 
respecting the stratagem whereby 
Artemisia escaped, seems suffi- 
ciently probable; and he may have 
heard it from fellow-citizens of 
his own who were aboard her 
vessel: Though Plutarch accuses 
him of extravagant disposition to 
compliment this queen, it is evi. 
dent that he doesnot himself like 
the story, nor consider it to be 
eompliment; for he himself insi- 
nuates a doubt, “I do not know 
whether she ran down the Kalyn- 

an ship intentionally, or came 
secidentally inte collision with 


it.” Since the shock was s0 de- 
structive that the Kalyndian ship 
was completely run down and 
sunk, so that every man of her 
crew perished, we may be pretty 
sure that it was intentional; and 
the historian merely suggests a 
possible hypothesis to palliate an 
act of great treachery. Though 
the story of the sinking of the 
Kalyndian ship has the air of 
truth, however, wecannot say the 
same about the observation of 
Xerxes, and the notice which he 
is reported to have taken of the 
act: all this reads like nothing 
but romance, 

We have to regret (as Plutaroh 
observes, De Malig. Herodot. p. 
878) that Herodotus tells us so 
much lessabout others than about 
Artomisia; but he doubtless heard 
more about her than about the 
rest, and perhaps his own relatives 
may have been among her con- 
tingent, 
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with all their crews. To the Persian loss is to be added, 
the destruction of all those troops whom they had landed 
hefore the battle in the island of Psyttaleia. As soon as 
the Persian fleet was put to flight, Aristeidés carried over 
some Grecian hoplites to that island, overpowered the 
enemy, and put them to death toaman. This loss appears 
to have been much deplored, as they were choice troops; 

in great proportion, the native Persian guards. 
Great and capital as the victory was, there yet re- 
mained after it a sufficient portion of the Per- 


Expect = gian fleet to maintain even maritime war vigor- 
the Greeke ously, not tc mention the powerful land-force, 
that the ~~ as yet unshaken. And the Greeks themselves 
would be —immediately after they had collected in their 
renewed island, as well as could be done, the fragments of 
Xerxes for shipping and the dead bodies—made ready fora 
meronal second engagement. ? But they wererelieved from 
safety—he thisnecessity bythe pusillanimity3 ofthe invading 
sends bis monarch, in whom the defeat had occasioned a 
to Asia. sudden revulsion from contemptuous confidence, 


not only to rage and disappointment, but to the 
extreme of alarm for his own personal safety. He was 
possessed with a feeling of mingled wrath and distrust 
against his naval force, which consisted entirely of subject 
nations— Phoenicians, Egyptians, Kilikians, Cyprians, Pam- 
philians, Ionic Greeks, ke, with a few Persians and Medes 
serving on board, in a capacity pec not well-suited to 
them. None of these subjects had any interest in the suc- 
cess of the invasion, or any other motive for service except 
fear; while the sympathies of the Jonic Greeks were even 
decidedly against it. Xerxes now came to suspect the 
fidelity, or undervalue the courage, of all these naval sub- 
jects. He fancied that they could make no resistance to 
the Greek fleet, and dreaded lest the latter should sail 


! Herodot. vill. 88; Plutarch, ‘ See this feeling especially in 


Aristid. 0.9; Aischyl. Pers. 454-470; 
Diodor. xi. 19. 

% Herodot. will. 96. 

® The victories of the Greeka 
‘over the Persians were materially 
aided by the personal timidity of 
Xerxes, and of Darius Codomannus 
et Issus and Arbels (Asrian, 1i. 11, 
@; ili. 14, 8). 


the language of Mardontus to Xere 
xes (Herodot. viil. 100), as well as 
in that put into the mouth of Are 
temisia by the historian (viii. 68), 
which indicates the general con- 
ception of the historfan himself, 
derived from the various informa- 
tion which reached him. 
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forthwith to the Hellespont, so as to break down the bridge 
and intercept his personal retreat; for upon the main- 
tenance of that bridge he conceived his own safety to turn, 
not less than that of his father Darius, when retreating 
from Scythia, upon the preservation of the bridge over the 
Danube.t Against the Phonicians, from whom he had 
expected most, his rage broke out in such fierce threats, 
thad they stole away from the fleet in the night, and de- 
parted homeward.? Such a capitals desertion made future 
naval struggle still more hopeless, and Xerxes, though at 
first breathing revenge, and talking about a vast mole or 
bridge to be Eurows across the strait to Salamis, speedily 
ended by giving orders to the whole fleet to leave Pha- 
lérum in thenight—not without disembarking, however, the 
best soldiers who served on board.3 They were directed to 
make straight for the Hellespont, and there to guard the 


bridge against his arrival.‘ 


his resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who saw 
the real terror which beset his master, and read therein 


sufficient evidence of danger to himself. 


2 Herodot. vii. 10. 

2 Thisimportant factis not stated 
by Herodotus, but it is distinctly 
given in Diodorus, xi. 19. It seems 
probable enough. 

If the tragedy of Phrynichus, 
entitled Phanisea, had heen pre- 
eerved, we should have known more 
about the position and behaviour 
of the Phoenician contingent in 
this invasion. It was represented 
at Athens only three years after 
the battle of Salamis, in 8.0, 477 
or 476, with Themistoklés as cho- 
eegus, four years earlier than the 
Perse of Aischylus, which was 
affirmed by Glaucus to have been 
(napanenorjo8at) altered from it. 
The Chorus in the Phonisss: con- 
sisted of Phanician women, pos- 
sibly the widows of those Phoni- 
cians whom Xerxes had caused to 
be beheaded after the battle (He- 
rodot. villi. 90, as Dr. Blomfield 
supposes, Prof. ad isch. Pers. p. 
ix.), or only of Phanicians absent 
on the expedition. The fragments 


When Xerxes 


remaining of this tragedy, which 
gained the prize, are too scanty 
to sustain any conjectures as to 
its scheme or details (seo Welcker, 
Griechische Tragoad. vol. i. p. 26: 
and Droysen, Phrynichos, Aéschy- 
los, und die Trilogie, p. 4-6). 

* Herodot. ix. 82, 

* Herodot. viii. 97-107. Such was 
the terror of these retreating sea- 
men, that they are said to have 
mistaken the projecting cliffs of 
Cape Zéstér (about half-way be- 
tween Peireus and Sunium) for 
ships; and redoubled the haste of 
their flight as if an enemy were 
after them—a story which we can 
treat as nothing better than silly 
exaggeration in the Athenian in- 
formants of Heradotus. 

Ktesias, Pers. o. xxvi.; Strabo, 
ix, p. 805, the two latter talk about 
the intention to carry a mole across 
from Attica to Salamis, as if it 
had been conceived before the 
battle. 
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despatched to Susa intelligence of his disastrous overthrow, 
the feeling at home was not simply that of violent grief 
Xerxes re. (OF the calamity, and fear for the personal 
solves to safety of the monarch: it was farther embittered 
go back 9 Dby.anger against Mardonius, as the instigator of 
Asia— this ruinous enterprise. That general knew 
advice and full well that there was no safety for him! in 
dation of returning to Persia with the shame of failure on 
Mardonius, his head. It was better for him to take upon 
left behind himself the chance of subduing Greece, which he 
as general had good hopes of being yet able to do—and to 
bee cans advise the return of Xerxes himself to a safe and 
quest of = easy residence in Asia. Such counsel was emi- 
Greece-  nently palatable to the present alarm of the 
monarch, while it opened to Mardonius himself a fresh 
chance not only of safety, but of increased power and glory. 
Accordingly he began to re-assure his master by represent- 
ing that the recent blow was after all not serious—that it 
had only fallen upon the inferior part of his force, and upon 
worthless foreign slaves, like Phoenicians, Egyptians, &c., 
while the native Persian troops yet remained unconquered 
and unconquerable, fully adequate to execute the monarch’s 
revenge upon Hellas—that Xerxes might now very well 
retire with the bulk of his army, if he were disposed, and 
that he (Mardonius) would pledge himself to complete the 
conquest, at the head of 300,00 chosen troops. This pro- 
position afforded at the same time consolation for the mon- 
arch’swounded vanity, and safety for his person. His confiden- 
tial Persians, and Artemisia herself on being consulted, ap- 
proved of thestep. The latter hadacquired his confidence by 
the dissuasive advice which she had given before the recent 
deplorable engagement, and she had every motive now to ens 
courage a proposition indicating solicitude for his person, as 
wellasrelieving herself fromthe obligation of farther service. 
“If Mardonius desires to remain(she remarked contemptuous- 
ly) by all means let him have the troops: should he succeed, 
thou wilt be the gainer; should he even perish, the loss of some 
of thy slaves is trifling, so long as thou remainest safe, and 
thy house in power. Thou hast already accom lished the 
purpose of thy expedition, in burning Athens.” Xerxes, 
while adopting this counsel and directing the return of hin. 
fleet, showed his satisfaction with the Halikarnassian queon 


’Uompare Herodot. vii, 10, * Herodot. viii. 103, 102 
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by entrusting to her some of his children, with directions 


to transport them to Ephesus. 


The Greeks at Salamis learnt with surprise and joy 


the departure of the hostile fleet from the bay of 
Phalérum, and immediately put themselves in 
pursuit; following as far as the island of Andros 
without success. Themistoklés and the Athe- 
nians are even said to have been anxious to 

ush on forthwith to the Hellespont, and there 
break down the bridge of boats, in order to pre- 


The Greeks 
pursue the 
Persian 
fleet as 

far as 
Andros— 
second stra- 
tagem of 
Themisto- 


klés by 
secret 
message to 
Kerxes. 


vent the escape of Xerxes—had they not been 
restrained by the caution of Eurybiadés and the 
Peloponnesians, who represented that it was 
dangerous to detain the Pereian monarch in the heart of 
Greece. Themistoklés readily suffered himself to be per- 
suaded, and contributed much to divert his countrymen 
from the idea; while he at the same time sent the faithful 
Sikinnus a second time to Xerxes, with the intimation that 
he (Themistoklés) had restrained the impatience of the 
Greeks to proceed without delay and burn the Hellespontic 
bridge—and that he had thus, from personal friendship to 
the monarch, secured for him asafe retreat.1 Though this 
is the story related by Herodotus, we can hardly believe 
that with the great Persian land-force in the heart of At- 
tica, there could have been any serious idea of so distant 
an operation as that of attacking the bridge at the Hel- 
lespont. It seems more probable that Themistoklés fabric- 
ated the intention, with a view of frightening Xerxes 
away, as well as of establishing a personal claim upon his 
gratitude in reserve for future contingencies. 

Such crafty manoeuvres, and long-sighted calculations 
of possibility, seem extraordinary: but the facts are suf- 
ficiently attested—since Themistoklés lived to claim as 
well as to receive fulfilment of the obligation thus con- 
forred. Though extraordinary, they will not appear inex- 
plicable, if we reflect, first, that the Persian game, even 
now after the defeat of Salamis, was not only not desperate, 


' Herodot. viii. 109, 110; Thucyd. 
1, 187, The words iy prudm> xpos- 
enxowjgato may probably be under- 
stood in a sense somewhat larger 
than that which they naturally 
bear in Thucydidés. In point of 
fact—not only was it false, that 


Themistoklés was the person who 
dissuaded the Grecks from going 
to the Hellespont—but it was also 
false, that the Greeks had ever any 
serious intention of going there. 
Compare Cornelius Nepos, The- 
mistokl. ©. 5. 
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but might perfectly well have succeeded, if it had been 
played with reasonable prudence: next, that there existed 
in the mind of this eminent man an almoat unparalleled 
combination of splendid patriotism, long-sighted cunning, 
and selfish rapacity. Themistoklés knew better than any 
one else that the cause of Greece had appeared utterly 
desperate, only a few hours before the late battle: more- 
over, a clever man tainted with such constant guilt might 
naturally calculate on being one day detected and punished, 
even if the Greeks proved successful. 

He now employed the fleet among the islands of the 
Themisto. CYcladés, for the purpose of levying fines upon 
klés with them asa punishment for adherence to the Per- 
the feet— sians. He first laid siege to Andros, telling the 
ones inhabitants that he came to demand their mo- 
in the Oy- ney, bringing with him two great gods—Per- 
ane suasion and Necessity. To which the Andrians 
replied, that “Athens was a great city and blest with ex- 
sellent gods: but that they were miserably poor, and that 
there were two unkind gods who always stayed with them 
and would never quit the island—Poverty and Helpless- 
ness.1 In these gods the Andrians put their trust, re- 
fusing to deliver the money required; for the power of 
Athens could never overcome their inability.” hile the 
fleet was engaged in contending against the Andrians with 
their sad protecting deities, Themistoklés sent round to 
various other cities, demanding from them private sums of 
money on condition of securing them from attack. From 
Karystus, Paros, and other places, he thus extorted bribcs 
for himself apart from the other generals,? but it appears 
that Andros was found unproductive, and after no very 
long absence the fleet was brought back to Salamis. 

The intimation sent by Themistoklés perhaps had 
the effect of hastening the departure of Xerxes, who re- 


mained in Attica only a few days after the battle of Salamis, 


and then withdrew his army through Beotia into Thessaly, 
where Mardonius made choice of the troops to be retained 


4 Herodot, viii.111. dnxel 'Av8plous Bergk, and Herodot, vii. 172. 
ye salvar yewneivac dc ta peyote * Herodot. will, 1192; Plutareb, 
dvhxovtac, xal Geode 860 dypyotoue Themistoklés, 0. 21—who cites a 
20x éxdslxaty opéiwy i vijsov, GA)’ = few bitter lines from the contem-. 
Sel prdoywpdery ... Heviny te xat porary poet Timokreon. 
Apryrviny. ® Herodot. viii. 112-191, 

Compare Alksus, Fragm. 90, ed, . 
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for his future operations. 


Medes, Sake, Baktrians, and Indians, horse as 
well as foot, together with select detachments 
of the remaining contingents; making in all, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, 300,000 men. But as it 
was now the beginning of September, and as 
is forces, under Artabazus, 
were destined to escort Xerxes himself to the 


60,000 out of 
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He retained the Persians, 


Xerxes 
evacuates 
Attica cnd 
returns 
home 

by land, 
with the 
larger pore 
tion of his 
army. 


Hellespont, Mardonius proposed to winter in Thessaly, and 
to postpone farther military operations until the ensuing 


spring. ! 


aving left most of these troops under the orders of 
Mardonius in Thessaly, Xerxes marched away with the 
rest to the Hellespont, by the same road as he had taken 


in his advance a few months before. 


Respecting his 


retreat a plentiful stock of stories were circulated?— 


1 Herodot. viii. 114-126, 

2 The account given by Asschy- 
lus of this retiring march appears 
to me exaggerated, and in several 
points incredible (Pers, 482-513). 
That they suffered greatly during 
the march from want of provisions, 
te doubtless true, and that many 
of them died of hunger. But we 
must consider in deduction—1, 
That this march took place in the 
months of October and November, 
therefore not very long after the 
harvest. 2. That Mardonius main- 
tained a large army in Thessaly 
all the winter and brought them 
out in fighting condition in the 
spring. 8. That Artabazus also 
with another large division was 
in military operation in Thrace 
ell the winter, after having es- 
Corted Xerxes into safety. 

When we consider these facts, 
ft will seem that the statements 
of Aischylus even as to the suffer- 
ings by famine must be taken 
with great allowance. But his 
atatement abont the passage of 
the Strymon appears to me inored- 
fble, and I regret to find myself 
on this point differing from Dr. 
Thirlwall, who considers it an 


undoubted fact (Hist. of Greece, 
ch. xv. p. 351, 2nd ed.). “The river 
had been frozen in the night hard 
enough to bear those who arrived 
first. But the ice suddenly gave 
way under the morning sun, and 
numbers perished in the waters”— 
so Dr. Thirlwall states, after 
Eschylus—adding in a note, “It 
is a little surprising that Herodo- 
tus, when he is describing the 
miseries Of the retreat, does not 
notice this disaster, which is so 
prominent in the narrative of the 
Persian messenger in Atschylus, 
There can however be no doubt 
as tothe fact: and perhaps it may 
furnish a useful warning, not to 
lay too much stress on the silence 
of Herodotus, as a ground for rew 
jecting even important and intere 
esting facta which are only men- 
tioned by later writers,” &o. 

That a larger river such as the 
Strymon near its mouth (180 yards 
broad, and in latitude about N. 
40° 50’), at a period which could 
not have been later than the be- 
ginning of November, should have 
been frozen over in one night 80 
hardly and firmly as to admit ofa 
portion of the army marching ovor 
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inconsistent with each other, fanciful, and even incredible. 


Retreating 
march of 
Xerxes to 
the Helles- 
pont—suf- 
ferings of 
his troops. 
He finds 
the bridge 
broken, and 
crosses the 
strait on 
shipboard 
into Asia. 


Grecian imagination, in the contemporary poet 
Adschylus, as well as in the Latin moralizers 
Seneca or Juvenal,! delighted in handling this 
invasion with the maximum of light and shadow; 
magnifying the destructive misery and humi- 
liation of the retreat so as to form an impressive 
contrast with the super-human pride of the ad- 
vance, and illustrating that antithesis with un- 
bounded licence of detail. The sufferings from 
want of provision were doubtless severe, and 


are described as frightful and death-dealing. The magazines 
stored up for the advancing march had been exhausted, so 
that the retiring army were now forced to seize upon the 
corn of the country through which. they passed—an in- 
sufficient maintenance, eked out by leaves, grass, the bark 


{t at daybreak-—before the sun be- 
came warm—ig a statement which 
surely requires a more responsible 
witness than Avechylus to avouch 
it. In fact, he himself deacribes 
it as a “frost out of season” (yet- 
ww dwt) brought about by a 
special interposition of the gods. 
If he is to be believed, none of 
the fugitives were saved, except 
such as were fortunate enough to 
crosa the Strymon on the ice dur- 
ing the interval between break of 
day and the sun’s heat. One would 
imagine that there was a pursu- 
ing enemy on their track, leaving 
them only a short time for escape; 
whereas in fact, they had no enemy 
to contend with—nothing but the 
difficulty of finding subsistence. 
During the advancing march of 
Xerxes, a bridge of boats had been 
thrown over the Strymon: nar can 
any reason be given why that 
bridge should not still bave been 
subsisting; Artabazus must have 
recrossed it after he had accom- 
pained the monarch to the Hel- 
lespont. I will add, that the town 
and fortress of Eion, which com- 
manded the mouth of tl:o Strymoa, 


remained as an important strong- 
hold of the Persians some years 
after this event, and was only cap- 
tured, after a desperate resistance, 
by the Athenians and their con- 
federates under Kimon. 

The Athenian auditors of the 
Perse, would not criticise nicely 
the historical credibility of that 
which Eschylus told them about 
the sufferings of their retreating 
foe, nor his geographical credibil- 
ity whon he placed Mount Pan- 
geus on the hither side of the 
Strymon, to persons marching out 
of Greece (Perse, 494). But I must 
confess that, to my mind, his whole 
narrative of the retreat bears the 
stamp of the poet and the reli- 
gious man, not of the* historical 
witness. And my confidence in 
Herodotus is increased when I 
compare .him on this matter with 
ZEschylus—as well in what he says 
as in what he does not say. 

} Juvenal, Satir, x. 178, 

Tle tamen qualis rediit, Salamine 


relicta, 
In Caurum at que EFurum solitus 
eevire fagellis, eg. ' 
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of trees, and other wretched substitutes for food. Plague 
and dysentery aggravated their misery, and occasioned 
many to be left behind among the cities through whose 
territory the retreat was carried; strict orders being left 
by Xerxes that these cities should maintain and tend 
them. After forty-five days’ march from Attica, he at 
length found himself at the Hellespont, whither his fleet, 
retreating from Salamis, had arrived long before him.} 
But the short-lived bridge had already been knocked to 
pieces by a storm, so that the army was transported on 
euppeete across to Asia, where it first obtained comfort 
and abundance, and where the change from privation to 
excess engendered new maladies. in the time of Hero- 
dotus, the citizens of Abdéra still showed the gilt scimitar 
and tiara, which Xerxes had presented to them when he 
halted there in his retreat, in token of hospitality and 
satisfaction. They even went the length of affirming that 
never since his departure from Attica had he loosened his 

irdle until he reached their city. So fertile was Grecian 
fancy in magnifying the terror of the repulsed invader! 
who re-entered Sardis with a broken army and humbled 
spirit, only eight months after he had left it as the pre- 
sumed conqueror of the western world.? 

Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated 
from the immediate presence of the enemy joy ofthe 
either on land or sea, and passing from the Greeks— 
extreme of terror to sudden ease and security, (istribu- 
indulged in the full delight and self-congratula- honours 
tion of unexpected victory. On the day before ®4 Prizes. 
the battle, Greece had seemed irretrievably lost: she was 
now saved even against all reasonable hope, and the terrific 
cloud impending over her was dispersed. At the division 


' Herodot. villi. 130, 

* Seo the account of the retreat 
of Xerxes in Herodotus, viii. 115- 
120, with many stories which he 
mentions only to reject. The des- 
cription given in the Perse of 
Aiachylus (v. 486, 515, 670) is con- 
ceived in the same spirit. The 
strain reaches its loudost pitch in 
Justin (ii. 18), who tella us that 

erxes was obliged to cross tho 
strait in a fishing-boat. “Ipse cum 
Pauols Abydon contendit, Ubi cum 


solutum pontem hibernis tempe- 
statibus offendisset, piscatoriA sca- 
pha trepidus trajecit. Erat res 
spectaculo digna, et, estimatione 
sortis human, rerum varietate 
miranda—in exiguo latentem videre 
navigio, quem paulo ante viz 
wequor omne capicbat: carentem 
etiam omni servorum ministerio, 
cujues exercitus propter multitudi- 
nem terris graves erant.” 

® Herodot. viii, 109. hpeic 34, 
eSpypa yap sdpyxapey hpdas adtots 
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of the booty, the Aiginetans were adjudged to have 
distinguished themselves most in the action, and to be 
entitled to the choice lot; while various tributes of 
gratitude were also set apart for the gods. Among them 
were three Phonician triremes, which were offered in 
dedication to Ajax at Salamis, to Athéné at Sunium, and 
to Poseidon at the Isthmus of Corinth. Farther presents 
were sent to Apollo at Delphi, who, on being asked 
whether he was satisfied, replied that all had done their 
duty to him except the Aginetans: from them he required 
additional munificence on account of the prize awarded 
to them, and they were constrained to dedicate in the 
temple four golden stars upon a staff of brass, which Hero- 
dotus himself saw there. Next to the Avginetans, the 
second place of honour was awarded to the Athenians; 
the Eginetan Polykritus, and the Athenians KEumenes and 
Ameinias, being ranked first among the individual com- 
batants.1 Respecting the behaviour of Adeimantus and the 
Corinthians in the battle, the Athenians of the time of 
Herodotus drew the most unfavourable picture, represent- 
ing them to have fled at the commencement and to have 
been only brought back by the information that the 
Greeks were gaining the victory. Considering the character 
of the debates which had preceded, and the impatient 
eagerness manifested by the Corinthians to fight at the 
Isthmus instead of at Salamis, some such backwardness on 
their part, when forced into a battle at the latter place, 
would not be in itself improbable. Yet in this case it 
seems that not only the Corinthians themselves, but also 
the general voice of Greece, contradicted the Athenian 
story, and defended them as having behaved with bravery 
and forwardness. We must recollect that at the time 
when Herodotus probably collected his information, a 
bitter feeling of hatred prevailed between Athens and 
Corinth, and Aristeus son of Adeimantus was among the 
thost efficient enemies of the former.? 


zat thv ‘E2452, py Simxwpev avopas Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignit, 


proyoutac. p. 870) employs many angry words 
* Herodot. viii. 93-122; Diodor. in refuting this Athenian scandal, 
xi. 27. which the historian himself does 


* Herodot. wiil. 94; Thucyd.{.42, not uphold as truth, The story 
103, <4 apotpiy pisos fromCorinth advanced by Dio Ohrysostom (Or, 
towards Athens. About Aristeus, xxxvii. p. 456), that Herodotus 
Thucyd. ii 67. asked fora reward from the Co- 
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Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the 
chiefs at the Isthmus tried to adjudicate among ,, 
themselves the first and second prizes of skill rendered 
and wisdom. Hach of them deposited two to The- 
names on the altar of Poseidén: and when these ™**°*'* 
votes came to be looked at, it was found that each man 
had voted for himself as deserving the first prize, but that 
Themistoklés had a large majority of votes for the second. ! 
The result of such voting allowed no man to claim the 
first prize, nor could the chiefs give a second prize without 
it; so that Themistoklés was disappointed of his reward, 
though exalted so much the higher, perhaps through that 
very disappointment, in general renown. He went shortly 
afterwards to Sparta, where he received from the Lace- 
demonians honours such as were never paid, before nor 
afterwards, to any foreigner. A crown of olive was indeed 
given to Eurybiadés as the first prize, but a like crown 
was at the same time conferred on Themistoklés as a 
special reward for unparalleled sagacity; together with a 
chariot, the finest which the city afforded. Moreover, on 
his departure, the 300 select youths called Hippeis, who 
formed the active guard and police of the country, all 
accompanied him in a body as escort of honour to the 
frontiers of Tegea.2 Such demonstrations were so 
astonishing, from the haughty and immoveable Spartans, 
that they were ascribed by some authors to their fear lest 
Themistoklés should be offended by being deprived of the 


rinthians, and on being refused, 
inserted this atory into his history 
for the purpose of being revenged 
upon them, deserves no attention 
without some reasonable evidence: 
the statement of Diyllus, that he 
received ten talents from the Athe- 
nians as a reward for his history, 
would be much less improbable, 
so far as the fact of pecuniary re- 
ward, apart from the magnitude of 
the sum: but this also requires 
proof. Dio Ohrysostom is not satis- 
fied with rejecting this tale of 
the Athenians, but goes the length 
of affirming that the Corinthians 
carried off the palm of bravery and 
wore the cause of the victory. The 


epigrams of Simonides, which he 
cites, prove nothing of the kind 
(p. 459). Marcellinus (Vit. Thucyd. 
p. xvi.) insinuates a charge against 
Herodotus, something like that of 
Plutarch and Dio. 

4 Herodot. viii. 128. Plutarch 
Themist. c. 17): compare De Hero- 
dot. Malign. p. 871) states that 
each individual chief gave his 
second vote to Themistoklés. The 
more we test Herodotus by com- 
parison with others, the more we 
shall find him free from the exag- 
gerating spirit. 

* Herodot, viii, 19; Plutarch, 
Themist, a. 17, 
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general prize: and they are even said to have excited the 
jealousy of the Athenians so much, that he was displaced 
trom his place. of general, to which Xanthippus was 
nominated.! Neither of these last reports is likely to be 
true, nor is either of them confirmed by Herodotus. The 
fact that Xanthippus became general of the fleet during 
the ensuing year, is in the regular course of Athenian 


change of officers, and implies no peculiar jealousy of 
Themistoklés. 


1 Diodor, xi, 27: compere Herodot. viii. 126, and Thucyd. i. 74. 
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